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PUBLISHERS'  ADVERTISEMENT. 


Thb  publishers  announce  that  Dr.  Lardnbb,  having  brought  to  a 
se  his  public  lectures  in  this  country,  they  have  availed  themselves 
the  opportunity  thus  presented  to  induce  him  to  prepare  for  publica- 
i  the  present  complete  and  authentic  edition  of  these  discourses. 
d  general  interest  which  they  excited  in  every  part  of  this  country  is 
irersally  felt  and  acknowledged.  Probably  no  public  lecturer  ever 
tinned  for  the  same  length  of  time  to  collect  around  him  so  nu- 
ous  audiences.  Nor  has  there  been  any  exception  to  this  fiivorable  i 
ression.  Visit  after  visit  has  been  made  to  all  the  chief  cities ;  and, 
svery  succeeding  occasion,  audiences  amounting  to  thousands  have 
ambled  to  hear  again  and  again  these  lessons  of  useful  knowledge. 
)  same  simplicity  of  language,  perspicuity  of  reasoning,  and  felicity 
illustration,  which  rendered  the  oral  discourses  so  universally  ac- 
table, are  preserved  in  these  miscellanies,  which  are,  as  nearly  as 
sible,  identical  with  the  lectures  as  they  were  delivered. 
[*he  publishers  feel  that  in  these  volumes  they  present  to  the  Ameri- 
public  a  most  agreeable  offering,  and  an  interesting  and  useful 
cellany  of  general  information,  which  will  also  afford  that  large  class 
persons,  who  have  attended  the  lectures,  an  agreeable  means  of 
iving  the  impressions  from  which  they  have  already  derived  so  much 
fit  and  pleasure. 

GRBILBT  *  MoBLRATH. 

iKW  YoRKy  June,  1846. 


**  In  primii,  honlnli  est  propria  Tin  inquicfUo  atque  InTwtlgmtlo.  lUqne  com  lamam  neg oUis  necei- 
■arils,  curia  que  racni,  tarn  aTamiii  aliquld  Tidere,  aadire,  ae  dlcar*,  cognitioBemqaa  renim,  aat  occult- 
amm  aut  admlrabiUiini,  ad  bond  btaifque  TiTandam  nocefaariam  ducimiu ;  ez  quo  intolligitur,  quod 
TiauM,  aimploz,  •ineammqua  eit,  id  aasa  natura  IwiBiiiia  aptiiaimnni.  Hole  rart  Yidandi  enplditati  ad- 
juncta  att  appatiUo  quadam  principalAf,  ut  ramini  parara  animua  band  a  natori  Informaini  ralit,  niii 
prvdpianti,  aut  docanti,  ant  ntilitatii  canii  justi  at  lagitlmd  imparanti :  az  qno  anlmi  mafnitudo  aziitit, 
at  hamanamm  rarum  contaoitio.'*— Cktrt,  4m  QfeUa,  lib.  1|  MS*  a 


AboTO  all  thlnga,  nan  it  dlitinfuiahad  bj  hia  pnnult  and  inTastifatlon  of  Tivra,  and  hanca,  whan  fraa 
from  naadful  bualnaas  and  caraa,  wa  dalif ht  to  aaa,  to  haar,  and  to  commnnlcata,  and  coniidar  a  knowl- 
adfa  of  nanj  admirabia  and  abttmaa  things  nacastary  to  tha  good  conduct  and  happlnan  of  our  liraa. 
Wbanca  it  ia  claar,  that  whatsoavar  it  tbui»  tlmpla,  and  diract,  tha  lama  it  mott  conganial  to  our  na- 
tnra  at  man.  Clotaly  alUad  with  thia  aamatt  longing  to  taa  and  know  tha  truth,  it  a  Idnd  of  digniflad 
and  princalj  tantimant  which  forbida  a  mind,  naturallj  wall  conttitntad,  to  tubmit  itt  faoultiaa  to  any 
but  thota  wlio  annonnca  itt  pracapt  and  doctrina,  or  to  yiald  obadiaaca  to  any  ordart  but  tuch  at  are  at 
onca  Jutt,  lawful,  and  founded  on  utility  From  thia  aonica  tprlng  graatneat  of  mind  and  contampt  of 
worldly  adTaatagaa  and  tronblat 
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PREFACE. 


In  presenting  to  the  American  public  the  collection  of  sci- 
entific miscellanies  which  forms  the  contents  of  these  volames, 
it  may  be  proper  to  explain  the  circumstances  which  gave 
occasion  to  them  in  their  original  form  of  oral  discourses,  the 
character  of  the  audiences  to  which  thej  were  addressed,  and 
of  the  readers  to  whose  information  and  amusement  it  is  hoped 
they  may  contribute  in  their  present  more  permanent  state. 

Engaged  for  a  large  portion  of  my  life  in  the  practical  ap- 
plication of  the  physical  sciences  to  the  uses  of  life,  and  more 
especially  to  those  scientific  industries  which  derive  their  effi- 
cacy from  the  agency  of  steam,  I  had  always  looked  forward 
with  the  liveliest  interest  to  a  time  when  I  might  be  enabled 
to  visit  a  country  which  had  taken  so  prominent  a  part  in  the 
advancement  of  these  arts,  and  which  had  formed  from  an 
early  period  so  grand  a  theatre  for  their  development,  as  the 
United  States.  To  the  claims  which  that  country  presented 
to  the  attention  of  every  intelligent  and  inquiring  tourist,  ari- 
sing from  its  important  commercial  relations  with  the  old 
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world,  from  its  peculiar  political  institutions,  and  from  the 
grandeur  of  its  territorial  extent  and  physical  resources,  I  was 
as  sensible  as  other  travellers.  But  in  addition  to  these,  the 
;  enterprising  character  of  its  population,  and  the  inventive  spirit 
which  80  universaUy  prevailed  there  in  the  mechanical  and 
physical  arts,  rendered  the  country  which  had  been  the  cradle 
of  steam  navigation  more  than  commonly  attractive  to  me. 
Had  I,  like  most  tourists,  been  contented  to  have  made  a  short 
visit  to  America,  flying  through  the  states  as  fast  as  steam- 
boats and  railways  could  transport  me,  without  remaining  in 
any  one  place  a  sufficient  time  to  see  more  than  the  external 
forms  of  things,  and  scarcely  even  that,  I  might  easily  have 
accomplished  my  purpose.  But  these  travellers  were  beacons 
to  warn,  rather  than  examples  to  be  followed.  I  knew  that  it 
were  worse  than  useless  to  cross  the  Atlantic,  until  I  could  do 
so  with  the  power  of  remaining  in  America  for  such  a  time  as 
might  enable  me  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  its  population, 
their  character  and  habits,  the  physical  features  and  industrial 
resources  of  the  countiy,  and  the  practical  working  of  its  po- 
litical institutions  in  all  their  various  phases.  The  full  attain- 
ment of  such  an  object  would  require,  not  a  summer's  tour,  or 
a  winter^s  residence,  but  a  sojourn  of  several  years,  to  be  judi- 
ciously distributed  among  different  parts  of  that  vast  country 
in  the  proportion  of  their  relative  interest  and  importance. 

Prepared  to  carry  out  these  views,  I  departed  for  America 
in  the  autumn  of  1840,  and  entered  the  splendid  bay  of  New 
York  on  the  evening  of  the  29th  September.  I  determined  to 
divide  the  first  year  of  my  residence  between  the  two  chief 
cities,  New  York  and  Philadelphia.  After  remaining  for  a 
few  days  in  the  former  city,  at  the  Globe  lK>tel,  I  accordingly 
(  established  myself  in  Philadelphia,  where  I  remained  for  seven 
)  months ;  after  which  I  removed  to  New  York,  where  I  resided 
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about  the  same  period  I  now  prepared  to  commence  what 
might  properly  be  called  the  grand  tour  of  the  states ;  and  be- 
ing accompanied  by  my  family,  the  consequent  expenses  of 
travelling  for  so  long  a  time,  and  through  such  distant  coun- 
tries, became  a  subject  of  consideration.  Besides  this  view 
of  my  projected  tour,  another  presented  itself.  Might  I  not 
render  myself  useful  to  the  public,  while  gleaning  information  # 
from  them  ?  and  in  the  act  of  being  useful  to  them,  might  I 
not  multiply  and  enlarge  the  means  of  obtaining  the  informa- 
tion of  which  I  was  in  quest  ?  Since  my  arrival,  I  had  often 
been  solicited  to  deliver  in  one  or  other  of  the  chief  cities  pop- 
ular lectures  on  scientific  subjects,  such  as  I  had  occasionally 
given  in  England.  I  had  already  observed  that  the  American 
public  in  New  York  and  Philadelphia  manifested  more  than 
ordinary  taste  for  that  species  of  oral  instruction.  Societies 
under  various  denominations  existed  in  these  cities  and  else- 
where, whose  chief  object  was  to  get  up  weekly  lectures  on 
miscellaneous  and  unconnected  subjects,  delivered  by  various 
individuals  invited  for  the  purpose  by  the  directors  of  such 
societies.  These  lectures,  although  for  the  most  part  since 
discontinued,  were  at  that  time  popular  and  numerously  at- 
tended. The  success  of  these  projects  was  the  more  encour- 
aging when  the  quality  of  the  article  so  greedily  enjoyed  by 
the  public  was  considered.  It  is  true,  that  among  the  numer- 
ous discourses  thus  brought  together  from  all  parts  of  the 
Union,  some  were  found  eminently  possessing  the  qualities 
which  such  discourses  ought  to  have,  and  which  were  well 
deserving  of  success.  But  these  were  like  angels'  visits,  few 
and  far  between — 


: 


i! 


Apparent  raii  nantes  in  gorgite  Tasto. 

In  general,  the  histoiy  of  such  productions  might  be  thus 
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traced :  The  committee  of  the —  society  of ,  in 

the  state  of ,  having  determined  to  make  up  a  course 

of  weekly  lectures  to  run  through  the  ensuing  season,  send 
applications  to  all  persons  whose  names  they  imagine  will 
prove  attractive  to  their  subscribers.  The  real  fitness  of  the 
individuals  by  their  talents,  acquirements,  or  habits,  to  fulfil 
the  duty  of  a  public  instructor  is  little  regarded.  But  the  title 
of  the  Honorable  A.  B.,  senator  from  the  state  of  C.  D.,  or,  if 
senators  cannot  be  found,  the  Honorable  E.  F.,  member  of  the 
house  of  representatives,  is  regarded  as  a  qualification  of  the 
first  order.  In  any  case  an  honorable  is  most  important. 
The  selection  being  made,  a  missive  in  due  form  is  despatched 
by  the  president  of  the  society,  inviting  the  honorable  legisla- 
tor to  deliver  a  lecture  in  the  course  of  the  ensuing  season 

before  the  members  of  the society,  on  such  subject  as 

the  honorable  legislator  may  please  to  select.  To  this  an  an- 
swer arrives  in  due  time,  graciously  accepting  the  proffered 
invitation,  and  informing  the  committee  that  the  subject  on 
which  the  honorable  legislator  will  descant  for  the  edification 

of  the  members  of  the society  will,  for  example,  be  the 

life  and  character  of  Dr.  Johnson.  When  the  important  even- 
ing, in  the  fulness  of  time,  arrives,  the  lecturer  is  ushered  in 
solemn  form  by  the  members  of  the  committee  to  the  pulpit, 
where  a  decanter  of  water,  a  glass  goblet,  and  a  pair  of  wax 
candles,  are  duly  provided,  and  the  members  of  the  society 
are  entertained  for  an  hour  and  one  half  with  selections  from 
Boswell's  Life  of  Johnson,  in  the  formation  of  which  the 
use  of  the  scissors  bears  an  unconscionable  ratio  to  that  of 
the  pen. 

Such  was  the  process  by  which  courses  of  lectures  were 
usually  got  up.  Now  and  then,  however,  these  societies 
would  obtain  the  aid  of  one  of  those  self-styled  professors  who 
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made  a  business  of  popular  lecturing.  In  such  cases,  how- 
ever,  the  instruction  offered  to  the  audience  was  but  a  shade 
better  than  that  afforded  by  the  amateurs  to  whom  I  have  just 
referred.  The  information  of  these  teachers  is  usually  but 
skin  deep.  Their  study,  if  so  it  can  be  'called,  is  made  ex- 
pressly for  their  lectures,  and  the  measure  of  their  own  infor- 
mation is  strictly  limited  by  the  demands  of  their  audience. 
They  have  learned  for  the  occasion  so  much  about  the  matter 
in  hand  as  they  shall  have  to  say,  and  no  more.  Like  certain 
storekeepers  in  Broadway  and  Chesnut-street,  they  exhibit 
their  entire  stock  in  their  windows. 

Although  such  was  the  general  character  of  the  popular 
lectures  given  in  the  chief  cities  at  the  time  to  which  I  refer, 
there  were,  nevertheless,  occasional  exceptions.  Public 
teachers,  eminently  qualified,  were  from  time  to  time  induced 
to  extend  the  benefits  of  their  labors  from  the  professional 
chairs  of  the  universities,  colleges,  and  public  schools,  to  the 
more  mixed  and  popular  assemblies  of  the  literary  societies  of 
the  towns  and  cities  of  the  Union,  or  to  deliver  courses  to 
classes  brought  together  by  the  talents  and  reputation  of  the 
lecturer.  In  such  case,  I  observed  that  the  superior  value  of 
the  instruction  offered  was  duly  appreciated  by  the  public,  and 
that  large  and  attentive  audiences  were  collected,  notwith- 
standing the  unavoidable  imposition  of  a  much  higher  fee  of 
admission. 

Encouraged  by  all  these  circumstances,  I  proceeded  to  pre- 
pare the  necessary  means  of  illustration  adapted  for  large  and 
popular  audiences,  and  commenced  my  proceedings  by  a 
pubUc  lecture  given  in  the  lecture-room  of  Clinton-Hall,  in 
New  York,  in  November,  1841.  The  result  having  proved  to 
be  successful,  I  removed  to  the  theatre  at  Niblo's  gardens, 
where  an  advantageous  arrangement  was  made  with  the  pro- 
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prietor,  and  the  lectures  were  continued  eveij  evening  untfl 
Christmas.  The  months  of  January  and  February,  1842,  were 
passed  at  Boston,  where  the  lectures  were  given  at  the  Melo- 
deon  and  at  the  Tremont  theatre.  The  unprecedented  num- 
bers collected  in  the  latter  building  to  attend  the  lectures  will 
not  be  forgotten  by  those  who  were  present  on  these  occa- 
sions, and  they  afforded  a  satisfactory  proof  that  the  discourses 
delivered  were  adapted  to  the  wants  and  the  tastes  of  the  pop- 
ulation of  that  part  of  the  Union. 

The  reputation  which  this  species  of  entertainment  had  thus 
acquired  now  brought  invitations  from  the  other  chief  cities 
of  the  Union,  and  after  having  passed  the  months  of  January 
and  February  in  Boston,  I  went  to  Philadelphia,  where  dis- 
courses were  delivered  in  the  Chesnut-street  theatre  on  the 
alternate  evenings  during  the  month  of  March. 

Between  this  time  and  the  close  of  the  year  1844,  I  visited 
every  considerable  city  and  town  of  the  Union,  from  Boston  to 
New  Orleans  and  from  New  York  to  St.  Louis.  Most  of  the 
principal  cities  were  twice  visited,  and  several  courses  were 
given  in  Boston,  New  York,  and  Philadelphia.  Nor  did  the 
appetite  for  this  species  of  intellectual  entertainment  appear  to 
flag  by  repetition.  The  audiences  at  Palme's  theatre,  New 
York,  in  August,  1844,  were  even  more  crowded  than  they 
had  been  at  Niblo's  in  1841 ;  those  in  the  Melodeon  at  Bos- 
ton, in  October,  1844,  were  as  numerous  as  they  had  been  at 
the  Tremont  theatre  in  January,  1842 ;  and  the  crowds  assem- 
bled in  the  great  saloon  of  the  Philadelphia  museum,  in  De- 
cember, 1843,  and  January,  1844,  were  much  greater  than 
even  the  audiences  of  the  Chesnut-street  theatre,  in  March, 
1842. 

My  purpose  in  mentioning  these  circumstances  is  not  the 
gratification  which  such  results  might  afford  to  my  vanity,  al- 
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though  I  see  no  reason  why  I  might  not  without  impropriety 
express  die  pleasure  which  they  afforded  to  me.  I  wish  to 
produce  them  as  affordii^  a  very  striking  characteristic  of  the 
American  people.  It  was  usual  on  each  evening  to  deliver 
from  two  to  four  of  the  essays  which  compose  the  contents 
of  the  present  volumes,  and  the  duration  of  the  entertainment 
was  from  two  to  three  hours.  On  every  occasion  the  most 
profound  interest  was  evinced  on  the  part  of  the  audience,  and 
the  most  unremitting  and  silent  attention  was  given.  These 
assemblies  consisted  of  persons  of  both  sexes  of  every  age, 
from  the  elder  class  of  pupils  in  the  schools  to  their  grand- 
fathers and  grandmothers.  Frequently,  as  at  the  Tremont 
theatre,  at  the  Chesnut-street  theatre  in  1842,  and  at  Pal- 
me's (New  York)  in  1644,  the  audiences  amounted  to  twelve 
hundred,  and  sometimes,  as  at  the  Philadelphia  museum  in 
1843,  they  exceeded  two  thousand.  Nor  was  the  manifesta- 
tion of  this  interest  confined,  as  might  be  imagined,  to  the 
northern  Atlantic  cities,  where  education  is  known  to  be  at- 
tended to,  and  where,  as  in  New  England,  the  diffusion  of 
useful  knowledge  is  regarded  as  a  paramount  duty  of  the 
state.  The  same  crowded  assemblages  were  collected  for  a 
long  succession  of  nights  in  the  largest  theatres  of  each  of  the 
southern  and  western  cities — ^in  the  Charleston  theatre ;  the 
Mobile  theatre ;  the  St  Charles  theatre.  New  Orleans ;  the 
Yicksburg  and  Jackson  theatres,  Mississippi ;  the  St.  Louis 
theatre,  Missouri;  and  in  the  theatres  of  Cincinnati,  Pitts- 
burg, and  other  western  and  central  cities. 

It  cannot  be  denied,  that  such  facts  are  symptomatic  of  a 
very  remarkable  condition  of  the  public  mind,  more  especially 
among  a  people  who  are  admitted  to  be,  more  than  any  other 
nation,  engrossed  by  money-getting  and  by  the  more  material 
pursuits  of  life.    The  less  pretension  to  eloquence  and  the 
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attractive  graces  of  oratory  the  lecher  can  offer,  the  more 
surprising  is  the  result,  and  the  more  creditable  to  the  intelli- 
^  gence  of  the  American  people.  It  is  certain  that  a  similar  in- 
tellectual entertainment,  clogged,  as  it  necessarily  was,  with 
a  pecuniary  condition  of  admission,  would  fail  to  attract  an 
audience  even  in  the  most  polished  and  enlightened  cities  of 
Europe. 

It  is  proper  to  state  here,  that  the  lectures  as  orally  given, 
though  similar  in  substance  with  those  which  appear  in  the 
present  volumes,  differed  considerably  in  form  and  expression. 
This  must  necessarily  be  the  case.  The  oral  discourses  were 
strictly  extemporaneous,  in  the  only  sense  in  which  didactic 
discourses  ever  are  so.  They  were  delivered  from  the  stage 
of  the  theatre  without  reference  to  any  written  notes  or  mem- 
oranda. The  general  outline  of  the  subjec);,  the  leading  argu- 
ments, and  the  most  important  illustrations  and  examples, 
alone  were  previously  registered  in  the  memory  of  the 
speaker.  The  language  in  which  these  were  clothed,  and  the 
more  minute  details  of  the  subjects,  arguments,  examples, 
and  illustrations,  were  left  to  the  suggestion  and  inspiration 
of  the  moment.  Nor  was  this  course  adopted  merely  to  save 
labor,  or  from  any  necessity  arising  from  the  over-pressure  of 
business.  It  was  pursued  because  it  was  found,  from  long 
practical  experience  in  public  lectures,  to  be  the  best.  The 
style  of  the  speaker  is  more  animated  than  it  could  be  when 
the  discourse  is  uttered  verbally  from  memory.  The  mastery 
which  he  has,  or  ought  to  have,  over  his  subject,  and  the  rich 
and  various  stores  of  illustration  on  which  he  draws,  enables 
him  to  adapt  his  mode  of  reasoning  and  style  of  illustration 
to  the  varying  character  and  capacity  of  his  audience,  and 
hence  it  will  happen  often  that  the  same  lecture,  delivered  on 
two  different  occasions  and  to  two  different  audiences,  will  be 


given  in  different  language,  style,  and  with  different  illustra- 
tions. Those  who  have  attended  more  than  once  the  same 
lectures  delivered  by  me,  will  recognise  the  truth  of  this  ob- 
servation. 

But  a  written  didactic  discourse  ought  to  differ  materially 
from  an  oral  discussion  of  the  same  subject.  A  reader  and  a 
hearer  are  placed  under  very  different  conditions.  The  one 
can  proceed  with  such  deliberation  as  the  readiness  or  slow- 
ness of  his  capacity  and  the  greater  or  less  abstruseness  of 
tho  subject  may  require.  He  may  retrace  his  steps  as  often 
as  he  may  find  necessary,  returning  again  and  again  on  the 
same  sentences.  The  other  must  catch  the  spirit  and  sense 
as  fast  as  the  words  fall  from  the  lips  of  the  speaker.  The 
style  of  a  written  essay  is  like  that  of  a  cabinet  picture,  that  of 
an  oral  discourse  like  scene  painting.  The  effect  of  the  one  is 
produced  by  elaborate  finish,  that  of  the  other  by  bold  and 
rough  lines  which  seize  the  most  inattentive  and  unskilled 
eye. 

These  distinctions,  however  true  and  important,  are  rarely 
attended  to  by  those  on  whom  the  duty  of  public  instruction 
devolves.  Lectures  accordingly,  even  when  they  proceed 
from  those  who  by  acquirement  are  most  competent  to  in- 
struct, are  often  either  nothing  more  than  demonstrations  of 
scientific  propositions  and  principles,  or  written  discourses, 
generally  read  firom  the  manuscript,  or,  as  much  more  rarely 
happens,  committed  to  memory,  and  delivered  verbatim  as 

written. 

The  qualifications  of  a  good  public  lecturer  for  popular  audi- 
ences are  seldom  found  combined  in  the  same  person,  although 
I  none  of  them  can  be  regarded  as  very  exalted  intellectual 
I  gifts.  Such  a  teacher  must  above  all  things  possess  a  knowl- 
j  edge  of  his  subject  much  more  profound  than  that  which  he 
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is  required  to  impart  He  must  have  a  familiarity  with  all  its 
details,  such  as  can  only  be  acquired  by  long  experience  in 
teaching.  The  same  experience  can  alone  make  him  know 
the  difficulties  of  comprehension  which  his  hearers  will  feel, 
and  render  him  familiar  with  those  means  of  illustration  and 
exposition  which  will  give  him  the  easiest^  sorest,  and  most 
expeditious  avenues  to  their  understandings.  He  must  pos- 
sess such  command  of  his  subject,  and  such  fluency  of  lan- 
guage, as  will  render  him  altogether  independent  of  written 
memoranda  or  notes,  and  enable  him  to  speak  directly  from 
his  thoughts  and  his  understanding,  and  not  merely  repeat 
words  which  he  has  previoosly  comnutted  to  memoiy.  Clear- 
ness and  order  must  be  conspicuous  in  his  reasonings,  and  his 
illustrations  must  not .  only  be  apposite,  but  adapted  to  the 
character,  capacity,  and  acquirements  of  his  audience.  He 
must  be  endowed  by  nature  with  voice  sufBciently  powerful, 
and  articulation  sufficiently  distinct,  to  render  every  syllable  he 
utters  easily  and  immer^iately  audible  to  the  most  remote  of 
his  hearers,  and  his  manner  and  appearance  must  be  exempt 
from  any  peculiarities  calculated  to  excite  repugnance.  Such 
a  teacher  will  be  sure  to  command  success  with  a  popular 
audience,  and  his  labors  will  be  beneficial  to  his  hearers  and 
profitable  to  himself. 

That,  in  the  delivery  of  the  lectures  comprised  in  these  vol- 
umes, I  was  enabled  to  present  this  combination  of  qualifica- 
tions I  do  not  pretend ;  but  I  can  state,  with  perfect  truth,  that 
;  ever  since  I  commenced  my  duties  as  a  public  teacher,  it  has 
been  my  aim  to  acquire  these  qualifications  to  the  utmost  ex- 
tent to  whidb  my  natural  gifts  enabled  me  to  attain  them,  and 
it  is  to  the  diligence  with  which  these  endeavors  were  directed, 
•  and  the  perseverance  with  which  they  were  continued,  that  I 
\  ascribe  the  success  which  has  attended  my  efiforts  as  a  popu- 
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lar  lecturer,  both  in  Europe  and  America.    I  may  therefore 

be  allowed  to  express  a  hope,  that  this  statement  may  prove 

• 

useful  to  others  who  may  he  induced  to  adopt  a  like  course 
with  the  same  public  object 

The  miscellaneous  nature  of  the  contents  of  the  present 
volumes,  and  the  absence  of  any  logical  connexion  or  ar- 
rangement among  them,  render  some  further  explanation  ne- 
cessary respecting  the  mode  in  which  the  lectures  were  given. 
The  audiences  being  composed,  for  the  most  part,  of  persons 
engaged  in  the  pursuits  of  business,  the  exercise  of  profes- 
sions, and  the  other  active  occupations  of  life,  no  regular  or 
consecutive  attendance  on  any  series  of  lectures  could  be 
looked  for.  Occasional  attendances,  as  leisure,  convenience, 
or  inclination,  might  induce,  were  aH  that  could  be  expected. 
It  was,  therefore,  necessary  that  the  discourses  delivered  on 
each  evening  should  be,  as  far  as  pmsible,  separate  and  inde- 
pendent, intelligible,  useful,  and  Entertaining  of  themselves, 
without  reference  to  any  others  previously  given,  so  that  no 
one  might  be  deterred  from  availing  themselves  of  any  one 
evening^s  lecture  merely  because  they  had  not  been  enabled 
to  attend  the  preceding  ones.  The  same  consideration  ren- 
dered it  unnecessary  to  observe  any  fixed  oYder  in  the  subjects 
of  the  lectures.  It  was  usual  to  extend  the  evening's  enter- 
tainment to  a  length  not  previously  customary  with  public 
lectures.  From  two  and  one  half  to  three  hours  was  not  an 
unusual  length.  This  time,  however,  was  not  devoted  to  a 
single  subject.  A  succession  of  two,  three,  and  sometimes 
four  subjects,  would  often  be  produced,  having  no  connexion 
whatever  with  each  other.  Thus  astronomy,  electricity,  and 
the  steam-engine,  would  be  successively  noticed,  short  inter- 
vals of  rest  being  left  between  them,  as  between  the  perform- 
ances in  a  dramatic  theatre.    Unusual  and  unpromising  as 
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such  a  project  may  seem  to  have  been,  it  was  nevertheless 
perfectly  successful,  not  in  one,  or  in  two,  or  in  three  cities, 
but  in  every  part  of  the  Union.  This  will  explain  much 
that  might  otherwise  appear  strange  in  the  subject  and  con- 
tents of  these  volumes.  The  miscellaneous  character  of  the 
subjects  discussed — the  rejection  of  all  attempt  at  system- 
atic arrangement — and  the  varying  length  of  the  articles — 
all  correspond  with  the  lectures  as  they  were  delivered  to  the 
public. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  observe  that  the  same  series  of 
discourses  was  not  given  in  all  places  which  I  visited,  nor 
was  the  entire  collection  contained  in  the  present  volumes 
given  in  any  one  place.  Most  of  these  essays  were,  however, 
on  some  one  or  other  of  my  visits  to  New  York,  iPhiladelphia, 
and  Boston,  given  in  those  cities. 

A  considerable  number  of  these  essays  were  prepared  ex- 
pressly for  my  lectures,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  aU 
those  on  astronomical  subjects,  with  one  or  two  trifling  excep- 
tions, and  several  of  those  on  steam.  The  substance  of  some 
have  been  incorporated  in  one  or  other  of  my  former  works, 
but  in  every  case  they  have  been  more  or  less  modified  and 
adapted  to  their  present  purpose. 

The  object  of  this  miscellany  is  not  to  enlighten  those  who 
devote  themselves  to  the  regularly-discipUned  study  of  those 
sciences  and  arts  which  are  here  so  slightly  and  popularly 
sketched.  My  purpose  has  been  to  instruct  and  inform,  and 
at  the  same  time  rationally  to  amuse,  those  who  have  neither 
time,  inclination,  nor  opportunity,  to  cultivate  mathematics,  by 
which  alone  a  strict  professional  knowledge  of  astronomy, 
I  mechanics,  and  physics,  can  be  acquired.  To  have  attempted 
c  to  adapt  the  work  to  both  classes — to  those  who  merely  seek 
/  for  general  information  on  these  subjects,  without  pursuing 
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them  through  their  strict  scientific  details,  and  to  those  whose 
object  is  to  obtain  a  profound  knowledge  of  them — would 
have  assuredly  led  to  the  production  of  a  work  which  would 
have  been  useless  to  both  classes.  It  would  have  been  unin- 
telligible to  the  popular  reader,  and  insufficient  for  the  scien- 
tific student 

Mathematical  reasoning  and  technical  phraseology  have, 
therefore,  been  almost  if  not  altogether  excluded  from  these 
essays.  Instead  of  the  rigid  demonstrations  of  which  the 
propositions  and  principles  are  susceptible  by  the  aid  of  the 
language  and  symbols  of  the  pure  mathematics,  other  proofs 
are  substituted,  expressed  in  ordinary  langnage,  based  on  or- 
dinary notions,  and  coming  within  ordinary  comprehension. 
Illustrations  which  would  be  inadmissible  in  strictly  scientific 
essays,  are  here  freely  used,  and  even  profusely  resorted  to. 
The  same  position,  where  it  presents  any  difficulty  or  ab- 
struseness,  is  presented  to  the  reader  successively  under  dif- 
ferent aspects,  and  elucidated  by  different  illustrations ;  so  that 
understanding,  which  may  not  be  reached  by  one,  will  proba- 
bly be  struck  by  another.  Subjects  also  are  occasionally 
selected  for  discussion,  such,  for  example,  as  the  plurality  of 
worlds,  which,  though  quite  admissible  here,  would  scarcely 
find  a  fit  place  in  a  strictly  scientific  work. 

Great  pains  have  been  taken  by  me,  and  no  expense  has 
been  spared  by  the  publishers,  in  suppljring  these  volumes 
with  instructive  and  useful  diagrams.  Those  which  I  used  in 
my  public  lectures,  have  been  reduced  in  scale,  and  engraved 
for  this  purpose.  The  telescopic  views  of  the  planets  have 
been  taken  from  the  drawings  of  the  observers  of  highest 
reputation ;  and  some  of  the  views  of  the  lunar  surface,  copied 
from  Madler's  drawings,  now  appear  for  the  first  time  (so  far 
as  I  am  informed)  in  this  country. 
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'  In  the  lectures  on  the  steam-engine^  I  used  large  sectional 
models  as  illustrations.  In  lieu  of  these,  the  present  vol- 
umes are  illustrated  with  an  extensive  collection  of  plans 
and  sections  of  steam-engines  and  their  various  parts,  made 
on  a  scale  as  large  as  the  size  of  these  pages  admitted. 
Among  these,  may  be  mentioned,  as  more  especially  de* 
serving  of  attention,  the  series  of  eight  large  drawings  of 
the  locomotive-engines  of  Messrs.  *^  Stephenson  and  Com- 
pany.*" 

It  may  be  proper  to  observe  here,  that,  as  these  discourses 
were  designed  for  the  use  of  the  general  reader,  the  prac- 
tice I  have  found  beneficial  in  my  lectures,  of  using  round 
numbers  in  preference  to  the  exact  numerical  value,  has 
been  persevered  in.  Round  numbers  have  the  advantage 
of  being  easily  impressed  on  the  memory ;  and  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  readers  for  whose  use  these  volumes  are  in- 
tended, they  have  all  the  necessary  utility.  Thus,  for  ex- 
ample, the  distance  of  the  earth  from  the  sun  is  generally 
stated  as  a  hundred  millions  of  miles.  This  is  easily  re- 
membered. Nor  is  it  of  any  real  importance  for  the  objects 
of  general  information,  that  the  real  distance  is  more  ex- 
actly ninety-five  millions  of  miles.  Again,  the  pressure  of 
the  atmosphere  is  a  varying  quantity,  changing  not  only 
daily  and  hourly  everywhere,  but  even  at  the  same  time  dif- 
fering in  different  places.  It  would  be  impossible  to  fix  in 
the  memory  its  average  values  at  each  season  of  the  year, 
and  at  different  places ;  but  it  is  very  useful  and  satisfac- 
tory to  know  that  it  may  be,  assumed  generally  to  be  at  the 
rate  of  about  fifteen  pounds  on  every  square  inch  of  surface 
exposed  to  its  action. 

These  volumes  have  been  designed  for  general  informa- 
tion and  amusement,  rather  than  for  the  purposes  of  refer- 
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ice  or  systematic  instruction.  Nevertheless,  the  publishers 
ive  caused  a  copious  index  to  be  made  for  the  work :  the 
me  facility  of  reference  is  afforded  as  if  the  usual  order 
sre  observed  in  the  arrangement  and  classification  of  the 
bjects. 

Dion.  Lardner. 

Mat,  1846. 


INTRODUCTION. 


Several  of  the  lectures  delivered  by  Dr.  Lardner  in  the  city  of 
New  York  were  reported  for  "  The  New  York  Tribune,"  and  were 
afterward  published  in  pamphlet  form.  The  last  edition  of  these  lec- 
tures was  introduced  by  a  *'  Sketch  of  the  Progress  of  Physical  Sci- 
ence/' written  by  Dr.  Thomas  Thomson,  of  London.  The  publishers 
of  this  complete  edition  of  Dr.  Lardnbr's  lectures  deem  the  following 
extracts  from  that  treatise,  respecting  the  physical  sciences  of  the  ancients, 
an  appropriate  introduction  to  these  volumes  : — 

The  cradle  of  the  human  race  was  beyond  dispute  the  southern  por- 
tion of  Asia — a  delightful  climate,  where  the  original  inhabitants  of  the 
earth  first  lived  and  multiplied.  Chaldea  and  India  had  attained  a  high 
degree  of  civilization  long  before  the  Greeks  and  Romans  had  begun  to 
emerge  from  a  state  of  barbarism ;  but  we  know  comparatively  little  of 
the  attainments  in  science  which  these  nations  had  reached.  We 
are  equally  ignorant  of  the  progress  which  mathematical  and  physical 
ii\guirie8  had  made  in  China— -not  one  of  the  treatises  on  mathematics, 
arithmetic,  and  astronomy,  in  the  Chinese  language,  having  been  trans- 
lated into  any  of  the  languages  of  modem  Europe.  But  the  resem- 
blance between  the  Chinese  and  the  ancient  Egyptians  is  so  very  stri- 
king, and  so  complete,  that  it  is  difficult  to  avoid  suspecting  that  they 
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had  a  common  origin.  If  this  were  so,  China,  from  its  contiguity  to 
India  and  Chaldea,  and  from  the  delicious  nature  of  its  climate,  must 
have  been  first  furnished  with  inhabitants.  And  the  Egyptians,  if  ever 
they  were  a  colony  of  Chinese,  must  have  been  transplanted  into  Egypt 
long  before  the  commencement  of  history.  It  was  from  Egypt  that  the 
Greeks  drew  the  first  rudiments  of  their  mathematical  and  physical  sci- 
ence ;  and  the  scientific  acquisitions  of  that  singular  people  constitute 
everything  that  we  know  respecting  the  progress  which  the  ancients  had 
made  in  the  investigation  of  nature. 

From  the  genial  climate  of  the  early  inhabitants  of  the  east,  and  the 
nature  of  the  life  which  they  led,  it  was  natural  to  expect  that  the  mag- 
nificent spectacle  of  the  heavens  would  speedily  attract  their  attention. 
We  are  certain  that  the  Chaldeans  made  astronomical  observations  at 
least  as  early  as  the  twenty-seventh  and  twenty-eighth  years  of  the  era  of 
Nabonasser ;  that  is  to  say,  seven  hundred  and  nineteen  and  seven  hun- 
dred and  twenty  years  before  the  commencement  of  the  Christian  era : 
for  Ptolemy  makes  use  of  three  observations  of  the  eclipses  of  the  moon, 
which  took  place  during  these  years,  and  which  he  found  in  their  rec- 
ords. Diogenes  Laertius  informs  us  that  the  Egyptians  had  preserved 
in  their  annals  an  account  of  three  hundred  and  seventy-three  eclipses  of 
the  sun,  and  eight  hundred  and  thirty-two  of  the  moon,  which  had  hap- 
pened before  the  arrival  of  Alexander  the  Great  in  their  country.  Now 
these  eclipses  required  between  twelve  hundred  and  thirteen  hundred 
years  to  happen.  Alexander's  vbit  to  Egypt  took  place  in  the  year  331 
before  the  Christian  era.  If  we  add  this  number  to  the  length  of  time 
during  which  the  Egyptians  continued  to  observe  the  eclipses  of  the  sun 
and  moon,  we  obtain  sixteen  hundred  and  thirty-one  years  before  the 
commencement  of  the  Christian  era  for  the  period  at  which  the  Egyp- 
tians began  to  record  their  observations.  This  period  is  rather  more 
than  a  century  after  the  death  of  Moses,  and  is  about  twenty-four  years 
before  the  institution  of  the  Olympic  games ;  constituting  but  a  sn^all 
part  of  the  forty-eight  thousand,  eight  hundred  and  sixty-three  years  du- 
ring which  they  boasted  that  they  had  been  engaged  in  making  astro- 
nomical observations ;  but  this  was  obviously  a  fable,  invented  for  the  pur- 
pose of  raising  themselves  in  the  opinion  of  the  Macedonian  conqueror. 
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What  progress  die  Chaldeans  and  Egjrpdans  had  made  in  astronomy, 
it  is  hard  to  say.  They  certainly  had  become  acquainted  with  the  plan- 
ets ;  but  whether  the  Egyptians  had  discovered,  as  Macrobius  assures 
us,  that  Mercury  and  Venus  revolve  round  the  sun,  is  not  so  clear. 
Their  notions  respecting  the  length  of  the  solar  year,  and  the  mean 
length  of  the  lunation,  must  have  been  a  near  approximation  to  the  truth. 
This  is  evident  from  the  famous  Chaldean  period  called  Saroi.  It  con- 
sisted of  two  hundred  and  twenty-three  lunar  months,  at  the  end  of 
which  the  sun  and  moon  were  in  the  same  situation  with  respect  to  each 
other  as  when  the  period  began.  This  period  includes 'a  certain  num- 
ber of  eclipses  of  each  luminary,  which  are  repeated  every  saros  in  the 
same  order. 

The  Chaldeans  appear  to  have  divided  the  day  into  twelve  hours,  and 
to  have  constructed  sun-diab  for  pointing  out  the  hour.  The  sun-dial 
(  of  Ahaz  is  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament,  on  the  occasion  of  the  re- 
covery of  Hezekiah  ;  but  nothing  is  said  about  its  construction.  Un- 
doubtedly, however,  such  sun-dials  would  require  a  certain  knowledge 
of  gnomonics — which,  therefore,  the  Chaldeans  must  have  possessed. 

That  the  Egyptians  had  made  some  progress  in  mathematics  admits 
of  DO  doubt,  as  the  Greeks  inform  us  that  they  derived  their  first  knowl- 
edge of  that  branch  of  science  from  the  Egyptian  priests.  But  that  the 
mathematical  knowledge  of  the  people  could  not  have  been  very  exten- 
sive, is  evident  from  the  ecstasy  into  which  Pythagoras  was  thrown 
when  he  discovered  that  the  square  of  the  hypotenuse  of  a  right-angled 
triangle  is  equal  to  the  square  of  the  two  sides :  for  ignorance  of  this 
very  elementary,  but  important  proposition,  necessarily  implies  very 
little  knowledge  even  of  the  most  elementary  parts  of  mathematics. 

It  was  in  Greece  that  pure  mathematics  first  made  decided  progress. 
The  works  of  three  Greek  mathematicians  still  remain,  from  which  we 
have  obtained  information  of  all  or  almost  all  the  mathematical  knowl- 
edge attained  by  the  Greeks.  These  are  Euclid,  Appolonius,  and 
Archimedes. 

Euclid  lived  in  Alexandria  during  the  reign  of  the  first  Ptolemy. 
Nothing  whatever  is  known  respecting  the  place  of  his  nativity ;  though 
it  b  certain  he  lived  in  Greece,  and  that  he  died  in  Egypt,  after  the 
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foundation  of  the  celebrated  Alexandrian  school.  He  collected  all  the 
elementary  facts  known  in  mathematics  before  his  tirne^  and  arranged 
them  in  such  an  admirable  order — beginning  with  a  few  simple  axioms, 
and  deducing  from  them  his  demonstrations,  eveiy  subsequent  demon- 
stration depending  on  and  rigidly  deduced  from  those  that  immediately 
precede  it — that  no  subsequent  writer  has  been  able  to  produce  any- 
thing superior  or  even  equal.  His  '*  Elements"  stiU  continue  to  be 
taught  in  our  schools,  and  could  not  be  dispensed  with,  unless  we  were 
to  give  up  somewhat  of  that  rigor  which  bas  been  always  so  much  ad- 
mired in  the  Greek  geometricians*  Perhaps,  however,  we  carry  this 
admiration  a  litde  too  far.  The  geometrical  axioms  might  be  somewhat 
enlarged,  without  drawing  too  much  upon  the  faith  of  beginners.  And 
were  the  method  followed,  considerable  progress  might  be  made  in 
mathematics  without  encountering  some  of  those  difficult  demonstrations 
that  are  apt  to  damp  the  ardor  of  beginners. 

The  elements  of  Euclid  consist  of  thirteen  books. .  In  the  first  four 
he  treats  of  the  properties  of  lines,  parallel  lines,  angles,  triangles,  and 
circles.  The  fifth  and  sixth  treat  of  proportions  and  ratios.  The  sev- 
enth, eighth,  ninth,  and  tenth,  treat  of  numbers.  The  eleventh  and 
twelfth  treat  of  solids  ;  and  the  thirteenth  of  solids :  also  of  certain  pre- 
liminary propositions  about  cutting  lines  in  extreme  and  mean  ratio.  It 
is  the  first  four  books  of  Euclid  chiefly  that  are  studied  by  modern  ge- 
ometricians. The  rest  have  been,  in  a  great  measure,  superseded  by 
more  modem  improvements. 

Appolonius  was  born  at  Perga  in  Pamphylia,  about  the  middle  of  the 
second  century  before  the  Christian  era.  Like  Euclid,  he  repaired  to 
Alexandria,  and  acquired  his  mathematical  knowledge  from  the  succes- 
sors of  that  geometrician.  The  writings  of  Appolonius  were  numerous 
and  profound ;  but  it  is  upon  his  *'  Treatise  on  the  Conic  Sectioniy'**  in 
eight  books,  that  hb  celebrity  as  a  mathematician  chiefly  depends. 

The  conic  sections,  which,  after  the  circle,  are  the  most  important  of 
all  curves,  were  discovered  by  the  mathematicians  of  the  Platonic  school ; 
though  who  the  discoverer  was  is  not  known.  A  considerable  number 
of  the  properties  of  these  curves  were  gradually  developed  by  the  Greek 
geometricians.     And  the  first  four  books  of  Appolonius  are  a  collection 
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of  everything  known  respecting  these  curves  before  his  time.  The  last 
four  books  contain  his  own  discoveries.  In  the  fifth  book  he  treats  of 
the  greatest  and  smallest  lines  which  can  be  drawn  from  each  point  of 
their  circumference,  and  many  other  intricate  questions,  which  required 
the  greatest  sagaci^  and  the  most  unremitting  attention  to  investigate. 
The  sixth  book  is  no^  very  important  nor  difficult ;  but  the  seventh  con- 
tains many  very  important  problems,  and  points  out  the  singular  analogy 
that  exists  between  the  properties  of  the  various  conic  sections.  The 
eighth  book  has  not  come  down  to  us.  The  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh 
booksy  were  discovered  by  Borelli,  in  Arabic,  in  the  library  of  the  grand- 
duke  of  Tuscany.  He  got  them  transhted,  and  published  his  translation, 
with  notes  and  illustrations,  in  the  year  1661.  Dr.  Halley  published  an 
edition  of  Appolonius  in  1710,  and  has  supplied  the  eighth  book  from 
the  account  given  by  Pappus  of  the  nature  of  its  contents. 

Archimedes  was,  beyond  dispute,  the  greatest  mathematician  that  an- 
tiquity produced.  He  was  bom  in  Sicily,  about  the  year  287  before  the 
Christian  era,  and  is  said  to  have  been  a  relation  of  Hiero,  king  of  Syr- 
acuse. So  ardent  a  cultivator  was  he  of  the  mathematics,  that  he  was 
accustomed  to  spend  whole  days  in  the  deepest  investigations,  and  was 
wont  to  neglect  his  food,  and  forget  his  ordinary  meals,  till  his  attention 
was  called  to  them  by  the  care  of  his  domestics.  His  studies  were  par- 
ticularly directed  to  the  measurement  of  curvilinear  spaces  ;  and  he  in- 
vented a  most  ingenious  method  of  performing  such  measurement,  well 
known  by  the  name  of  the  **  Method  of  Exhaustions." 

When  it  is  required  to  measure  the  space  bounded  by  curve  lines, 
the  length  of  a  curve,  or  the  solid  bounded  by  curve  surfaces,  the  inves- 
tigation does  not  &11  within  the* range  of  elementary  geometry.  Recti- 
linear figures  are  compared  on  the  same  principle  as  superposition  ;  but 
this  principle  can  not  be  applied  to  curvilinear  figures.  It  occurred  to 
Archimedes,  that,  by  inscribmg  a  rectilinear  figure  within,  and  another 
without  the  figures,  two  limits  would  be  obtained,  the  one  greater  and 
the  other  smaller  than  the  area  required.  It  was  evident  that,  by  in- 
creasing the  number,  and  diminishing  the  sides  of  these  figures,  these 
two  limits  were  made  contbually  to  Approach  each  other.  Thus  they 
came  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  curve  area  which  was  intermediate  be- 
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tween  them.  He  observed,  hy  thu8  increasing  the  number  of  sides  for  a 
great  number  of  times  successively,  that  he  approached  a  certain  as- 
signable rectilinear  area,  and  could  come  nearer  to  it  than  any  difference 
how  small  soever.  It  was  evident  that  this  rectilinear  area  was  the 
real  size  of  the  curvilinear  area  to  be  measured.  It  was  in  this  way  that 
he  found  that  two  tlurds  the  rectangle  under  the  abscissa  and  ordinate 
of  a  parabola,  is  equal  to  the  ar^  contained  by  the  abscissa  and  ordi- 
nate, and  that  part  of  the  circumference  of  the  parabola  lying  between 
them.  In  the  same  way  he  obtained  an  approximate  measure  of  the 
area  of  the  circle,  demonstrating  that  if  the  radius  be  unity,  the  circum- 
ference is  less  than  3}^,  and  greater  than  3|f .  His  two  books  on  the 
sphere  and  cylinder  were  conducted  by  a  similar  method  of  reasoning. 
He  measures  the  sur&ce  and  solidity  of  these  bodies,  and  terminates  his 
treause  by  demonstrating  that  the  sphere  (both  in  surface  and  solidity)  is 
two  thirds  of  the  circumscribed  cylinder. 

In  the  same  spirit  his  '*  Treatise  on  Conoids  and  Spheroids"  was 
conducted.  These  names  he  gave  to  solids  formed  by  the  revolutions 
of  the  conic  sections  round  their  axis.  We  pass  over  his  researches  on 
the  <*  Spiral  of  Archimedes,"  as  it  is  usually  called,  though  in  reality  dis- 
covered by  Conon,  one  of  his  friends  ;  but  must  notice  the  treatise  enti- 
tled '*  Psammites,"  or  ^*  Arenarius."  Some  persons  had  affirmed  that 
no  number,  however  great,  was  sufficient  to  express  the  number  of 
grains  of  sand  situated  on  the  seashore.  This  induced  Archimedes  to 
write  his  treatise,  in  which  he  demonstrated  that  the  fiftieth  term  of  a 
ducuple  increasing  progression  is  more  than  sufficient  to  express  all  the 
grains  of  sand  contained  in  a  sphere,  having  for  its  diameter  the  distance 
between  the  earth  and  the  sun,  and  totally  filled  with  grains  of  sand. 
The  treatise  is  short,  but  abstruse,  in  consequence  of  its  imperfect  method 
of  expressing  numbers  employed  by  the  Greeks.  Were  our  figures 
substituted  for  the  Greeks  letters,  the  reasoning  would  be  sufficiently 
simple  and  clear. 

Archimedes  did  not  confine  himself  to  pure  mathematics :  he  turned 
his  attention  likewbe  to  mechanics,  and  may  in  some  measure  be  con- 
sidered  as  the  founder  of  that  important  branch  of  phjrsical  science.  He 
first  laid  down  the  true  principles  of  itoHcs  and  hydroitaiici.     The  for- 
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mer  he  treats  in  bis  work  entitled''  Isorropica,"  or  *'  De  Equiponderan- 
dbos."  His  statics  are  founded  on  the  ingenious  idea  of  the  centre  of 
gravity,  which  he  first  conceived,  and  which  has  been  so  advantageously 
employed  by  modern  writers  on  statics*  By  means  of  this  principle, 
and  a  few  simple  axioms,  he  demonstrates  the  reciprocity  of  the  weight, 
and  the  distance  in  the  lever  and  in  balances,  with  unequal  arms.  He 
determined  the  centre  of  gravity  of  various  figures,  particularly  of  the 
parabola,  with  great  ingenuity. 

His  discoveries  in  hydrostatics  were  the  consequence  of  a  query  put 
to  him  by  King  Hiero.  This  monarch  had  given  a  certain  quantity  of 
gold  to  a  jeweller,  to  fabricate  a  crown,  and  he  suspected  that  the  artist 
had  purloined  a  portion  of  the  gold,  and  substituted  silver  in  its  place. 
Archimedes  was  requested  to  point  out  a  method  of  determining  how 
much  gold  had  been  purloined,  and  how  much  silver  substituted.  The 
method,  it  is  said,  occurred  to  him  all  at  once,  while  in  the  bath  ;  and  he 
was  so  transported  with  joy,  that  he  ran  naked  through  the  streets  of 
Syracuse,  crying  out,  c^iica,  c^a, — <<  I  have  found  it!  I  have  found 
it !''  The  discovery  with  which  he  was  so  deservedly  delighted  was 
this  :  **  Every  body  plunged  into  a  fluid  loses  as  much  of  its  weight  as 
is  equal  to  the  weight  of  a  quantity  of  the  fluid  equal  in  bulk  to  the  body 
plunged  in/'  This  discovery  furnished  him  with  the  method  of  deter- 
mining the  specific  gravity  of  pure  gold  and  pure  silver.  These  being 
known,  he  had  only  to  take  the  specific  gravity  of  the  crown,  which 
(supposing  no  alteration  in  volume  when  the  two  metals  are  melted  to- 
gether) would  enable  him  to  discover  how  much  gold  and  how  much 
silver  it  contained. 

The  first  principle  being  known,  Archimedes  deducted  from  it  various 
other  well-known  hydrostatical  principles,  which  he  consigned  in  the 
first  book  of  his  treatise  ''  de  Incidentibus  in  Fluido."  The  second 
book  of  that  treatise  is  occupied  vnth  various  difficult  questions  respect- 
ing the  situation  and  stability  of  certain  bodies  immersed  in  a  fluid. 

The  ancients  ascribe  to  him  the  mvention  of  forty  remarkable  me- 
chawiff^l  contrivances;  but, nothing  more  than  some  obscure  notices  of 
two  or  three  of  them  have  come  down  to  us.  His  sphere,  a  machine 
by  which  he  represented  the  movements  of  the  stars  and  planetSi  \&  ouq 
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of  the  most  celebrated.     It  has  been  noticed  by  grave  philosophers,  and 
sung  by  poets,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  following  epigram  of  Claudian  : — 

"  JapHer,  in  ponro  onm  oemeret  etbera  ritro, 
BUdt  et  ad  faperos  talia  Terba  dedit : 
Haodne  mortalia  progre«a  poteDtia  cans  { 
Scce  ByracQsii  Indimor  arte  aenia." 

Archimedes  wrote  a  description  of  this  machine,  under  the  name  of 
''  Sphsropoeia ;"  but  it  is  lost,  and  with  it  everything  respecting  the  na- 
ture of  the  sphere  has  perished. 

The  burning  mirrors,  by  which  he  is  said  to  have  set  fire  to  the  Ro- 
man vessels  in  the  harbor  of  Syracuse,  were  long  considered  as  fabulous. 
But  Buffon  showed  how,  by  placing  a  number  of  small  mirrors  so  that 
every  one  of  them  should  reflect  the  image  of  the  sun  to  the  same  point, 
heat  enough  might  be  produced  to  kindle  wood  at  the  distance  of  one 
hundred  and  forty  feet 

The  protracted  defence  of  Syracuse  against  the  Romans,  chiefly  in 
consequence  of  the  wonderful  mechanical  inventions  of  Archimedes,  is 
too  well  known  to  be  enlarged  on  here. 

If  we  except  the  discoveries  of  Archimedes  in  statics  and  hydrostatics, 
hardly  any  other  branch  of  physical  science  was  much  cultivated  by  tlie 
ancients.  They  have  made,  indeed,  considerable  progress  in  the  knowl- 
edge of  acoustics,  so  far  as  music  is  concerned.  In  optics  they  can 
scarcely  be  said  to  have  made  any  progress  of  consequence  ;  and,  in  as- 
tronomy, very  little  till  the  time  of  Hipparchus,  who  may  be  considered 
as,  in  some  measure,  the  founder  of  that  sublime  science. 


, 
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Dr.  Thomson  lays  down  two  methods  by  which  the  physical  sciences 
are  advanced :  observation  and  experiment ;  and  the  application  of  math- 
ematical reasoning  to  deduce  new  facts  from  principles  already  estab-  ! 
lished.     We  give  his  remarks  on  observation  and  experiment,  in  which 
he  exhibits  an  analysis  of  the  theory  of  Bacon  on  this  subject : — 

It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  mankind  should  at  first  make  any  rap:d 
progress  in  investigating  the  laws  which  regulate  the  changes  that  take 
place  in  the  material  world.  The  objects  were  too  numerous  and'  too 
varied,  and  escaped  his  attention  by  their  very  regularity.  Everywhere 
in  the  early  ages  of  the  world,  we  meet  with  descriptions  of  prodigies 
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and  wonders,  while  the  regalar  operations  of  nature  scarcely  attracted 
attention.  The  method  of  investigating  nature  by  observation  and  ex- 
periment was  scarcely  thought  of,  except  by  two  individuals,  who,  by 
means  of  them,  made  some  progress  in  mechanics  and  hydrostatics,  and 
in  astronomy  :  these  were  Archimedes  and  Hipparchus.  The  mechani-  ; 
cal  discoveries  of  Archimedes  were  slightly  extended  by  Ctesibius  and 
Hero,  by  Anthemios,  and  by  Pappus ;  while  the  astronomical  observa- 
tions begun  by  Hipparchus  were  continued  by  Ptolemy. 

Bat  at  the  revival  of  letters,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  a  spirit  of  obser- 
vation and  inquiry  awoke,  which  nothing  could  damp,  and  men  began  to 
pry  into  the  secrets  of  nature,  by  the  way  of  experiment  Galileo,  in 
Italy,  and  Gilbert,  in  England,  especially  the  former,  constitute  remark- 
I  able  examples  of  the  successiuLinvestigation  by  experiment  But  it  was 
Francis  Bacon,  Lord  Verulam,  who  first  investigated  the  laws  according 
to  which  such  experimental  investigations  should  be  conducted,  who 
pointed  out  the  necessity  of  following  these  laws  in  all  attempts  to  ex- 
tend the  physical  sciences,  and  who  foretold  the  brilliant  success  that 
would  one  day  repay  those  who  should  adopt  the  methods  which  he 
pointed  out  This  he  did  in  his  ''  Novum  Organum,''  published  in  the 
early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

Before  laying  down  the  rules  to  be  followed  in  his  new,  or  inductive 
process,  Bacon  enumerated  the  causes  of  error,  which  he  divided  into 
four  sets,  and  distinguished,  according  to  the  fashion  of  the  times,  by  the 
following  fanciful  but  expressive  names : — 

Idob  of  the  tribe ; 
Idols  of  the  den  ; 
Idols  of  the  forum ; 
Idols  of  the  theatre. 

The  iioli  of  the  tribe  are  the  causes  of  error,  founded  on  human  na- 
ture in  general.  Thus  all  men  have  a  propensity  to  find  in  nature  a 
greater  degree  of  order,  simplicity,  and  regularity,  than  is  actually  indi- 
cated by  observation.  This  propensity,  usually  distinguished  by  the 
title  o(  spirit  of  iystem^  is  one  of  the  greatest  enemies  to  its  progress  that 
science  has  to  struggle  with. 

The  idols  of  the  den  are  those  that  spring  fi'om  the  peculiar  cV\%x^c\st 
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of  the  individual.  Each  individual,  according  to  fiacon,  has  his  owd 
dark  cave  or  den,  into  which  the  light  is  imperfectly  admitted,  and  io 
the  obscurity  of  which  an  idol  lurks,  at  whose  shrine  the  truth  is  often 
sacrificed.  Some  minds  are  best  adapted  to  catch  the  differences,  others 
the  resemblances  of  things.  Some  proceed  too  rapidly,  others  too 
slowly.  Almost  every  person  has  acquired  a  partiality  for  some  branch 
of  science,  to  which  he  is  prone  to  fashion  and  force  every  other. 

The  idols  of  the  fatvm  are  those  which  arise  out  of  the  intercourse  of 
society,  and  especially  from  language,  by  means  of  which  men  commu- 
nicate with  each  other.  It  is  well  known  that  words,  in  some  measure, 
govern  thought,  and  that  we  cannot  think  accurately  unless  we  are  able 
to  express  ourselves  accurately.  The  same  word  does  not  convey  the 
same  idea  to  difierent  persons.  Hence  many  disputes  are  merely  verbal, 
though  the  disputants  may  not  be  aware  of  the  circumstance. 

The  idob  qftfie  theatre  are  the  deceptions  which  have  taken  their  rise 
from  the  systems  of  difierent  schools  of  philosophy.  These  errors  af- 
fected the  philosophy  of  the  ancients  more  than  that  of  the  moderns. 
But  they  are  not  yet  without  their  efiect,  and  often  act  powerfully  upon 
individuals  without  their  being  aware  of  their  efiect. 

After  an  historical  view  of  science  from  its  dawn  among  the  Greeks 
to  his  own  time,  and  pointing  out  the  litde  progress  which  it  had  made, 
in  consequence  of  the  improper  way  in  which  it  had  been  cultivated, 
Bacon  proceeds,  in  his  second  book,  to  point  out  the  true  way  of  ad- 
vancing science  by  induction. 

The  first  object  ought  to  be,  to  prepare  a  history  of  the  phenomena 
to  be  explained,  in  all  their  modifications  and  varieties.  This  history  is 
to  comprehend  not  only  all  such  facts  as  spontaneously  ofifer  themselves, 
but  all  the  experiments  instituted  for  the  sake  of  discovery,  or  for  any  of 
the  purposes  of  the  useful  arts.  It  ought  to  be  composed  with  great 
care;  the  facts  should  be  accurately  related  and  distinctly  arranged — 
their  authenticity  carefully  ascertained,  and  those  that  are  doubtful  should 
be  marked  as  uncertain,  with  the  grounds  for  the  judgment  formed. 
This  record  of  facts  Bacon  calls  natural  history. 

The  next  object  is,  a  comparison  of  the  difierent  facts,  to  find  out  the 
cause  of  the  phenomenon. 
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The  method  of  iodocdon  here  laid  down  is  applicable  to  all  investir 
gadoos  where  experience  is  the  guides  whether  in  the  moral  or  natural 
world. 

It  18  obTious  that  all  factSf  eren  supposing  them  truly  and  accurately 
recorded,  are  not  of  equal  value  in  the  discovery  of  truth.  Some  of 
I  them  show  the  thing  sought  for  in  its  highest  degree,  others  in  its  lowest; 
some  show  it  simple  and  uncombined,  .while  others  are  confused  with  a 
variety  of  circumstances*  Some  facts  are  easily  interpreted,  others  are 
▼eiy  obscure,  and  are  understood  only  in  consequence  of  the  light  thrown 
OQ  them  by  the  former.  This  led  Bacon  to  consider  the  comparative 
value  of  (acts  as  means  of  discovery.  He  enumerates  twenty-seven  dif- 
ferent species  i  hut  we  shall  satisfy  ourselves  here  with  noticing  a  few  of 
I  the  most  important  of  them  ^-<— 

1.  Luiantia  solUaria  are  examples  of  the  same  quality  exisdng  in  two 
bodies,  which  have  nothing  else  in  common  ;  or  of  a  quality  differing  in 

!  two  bodies,  which  are  in  all  other  respects  the  same. 

2.  The  instantuB  migranies  exhibit  some  nature  or  property  of  bodies 
I  passing  from  one  condidon  to  another,  either  from  less  to  greater,  or 
-.  from  greater  to  less.     Thus,  glass  while  endre  is  colorless,  but  becomes 

white  when  reduced  to  powder. 

3.  The  imtantus  oiteiuwm  show  some  particular  nature  in  its  highest 
state  of  power  fst  energy.  In  this  way  the  thermometer  shows  the  ex- 
pansive power  of  heat,  and  the  barometer  the  weight  of  air* 

4.  The  inttantia  analogies  consist  of  facts  between  which  an  anal- 
ogy or  resemblance  is  visible  in  some  pardculars,  notwithstanding  great 
diversity  in  all  the  rest  Such  are  the  telescope  and  microscope  in 
works  of  art,  compared  with  the  eye  in  the  works  of  nature. 

6.  The  inUaniut  crucU  is  the  division  of  this  experimental  logic  i 

whkh  il  the  most  freqoendy  resorted  to  in  the  pracdce  of  inducdve  in- 

veetigadon.     When,  in  such  an  invesdgadon,  the  understanding  is,  as  it 

were,  placed  in  equilibrio  between  two  or  more  causes,  each  of  which 

accounts  equally  well  for  the  appearances,  so  far  as  they  are  known, 

nothing  remains  but  to  k>ok  out  for  a  feet  which  can  be  explained  by  the 

ene  of  these  causes,  and  not  by  the  other.    If  such  a  &ct  can  be  found, 

the  tincertunty  is  removed,  and  the  true  cause  becomes  appacenti    S^ifiK 
voi«. 
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facts  perform  the  office  oft  croUf  erected  at  the  meetiiig  of  two  roadsi  to 
direct  the  traveller  which  way  he  is  to  go.  On  this  accountf  Bacon 
gave  them  the  name  of  itutaniia  crucis.  Suppose  it  were  inquired  into 
whj  metals  hecome  heavier  when  calcinedf  vaiions  explanations  might 
be  conceived*  But  the  experimeiUum  erucu  of  Lavoisier  removed  the 
amhiguitjT.  He  enclosed  a  quanti^  of  tin  in  a  large  glass  vessel,  which 
was  hermetically  sealed.  Heat  being  then  applied,  the  tin  melted  and 
was  pardj  calcined.  The  process  being  finished,  the  weight  of  the  glass 
and  its  contents  were  found  unchanged.  But  the  glass  being  openedt  a 
quanti^  of  air  rushed  in,  amounting  in  weight  to  ten  grains ;  and  the  tin 
was  found  to  have  increased  in  weight  to  ten  grains.  It  was  obvious 
from  this,  that  by  the  cahnnation  of  the  tm  a  portion  of  the  air  had  been 
absorbed,  which  had  occasioned  the  increase  of  the  weight. 

In  cases  where  an  experimmUmm  emeu  cannot  be  resorted  to,  there  is 
often  a  great  want  of  conclusive  evidence.  This  is  the  case  in  agricul- 
ture, in  medicine,  in  political  ecooomy,  Sec  To  make  one  experiment 
similar  to  another  in  all  respects  but  one,  is  what  the  experimentum  crucis 
and  the  principle  of  induction  in  general  requires.  But  this,  in  the  sci- 
ences just  named,  can  seldom  be  accompUsbed.  Hence  the  great  diffi- 
culty of  separating  the  causes,  and  allotting  to  each  its  due  proportion  of 
the  effect  Men  deceive  themselves  in  consequence  of  this  continually, 
and  think  they  are  reasoning  firom  fact  and  experiencCf  when  in  reality 
they  are  drawing  their  conclusions  from  a  mixture  of  truth  and  fiilse- 
hood.  Facts  so  mcorrecdy  apprehended  only  serve  to  render  error 
more  incorrigible. 

Of  the  twen^-seven  classes  into  which  imiantiw  are  arranged  by 
Bacon,  fifteen  address  themselves  immediately  to  the  understanding; 
five  serve  to  correct  or  inform  the  senses ;  and  seven  to  direct  the  band 
in  raising  the  superstructure  of  art  on  the  foundation  of  science.  The 
examples  which  we  have  selected  are  from  the  first  of  these  divisions. 
The  other  two  are  of  mferior  impcntance,  and  may  be  omitted  in  this 
imperfect  summary. 

Buch  are  the  rules  bod  down  by  Bacon  for  prosecuting  the  sciences  by 
induction.  The  effects  which  were  ultimately  produced  by  the  <*  Novum 
Orginum**  must  have  been  veiy  great    It  may  be  questioned,  indeed. 
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whether  those  who  have  contributed  most  effectually  to  the  advancement 
of  the  sciences,  have  rigidly  adhered  to  Bacon's  rules.  And,  in  gen- 
eral, such  a  rigid  adherence  is  unnecessary  ;  because  so  much  assistance 
can,  in  general,  be  derived  from  what  knowledge  has  been  already  ac- 
quired, that  a  rigid  natural  historical  detail  of  all  the  phenomena  becomes 
unnecessary.  It  was  only  in  the  infancy  of  science  that  such  details 
were  requisite.  Boyle  often  draws  them  up  in  his  inquiries  into  the 
cause  of  various  phenomena,  and  his  investigations  were  of  considerable 
use  in  forwarding  those  branches  of  science  which  he  cultivated.  Bacon 
also  was  mistaken  in  conceiving  that,  by  investigation,  mankind  may  be- 
come  acquainted  with  the  eaences  of  the  powers  and  qualities  residing  in 
bodies.  So  fiir  as  science  has  hitherto  advanced,  no  one  essence  has 
been  discovered,  either  as  to  matter  or  as  to  any  of  its  more  extensive 
modifications.  Thus  we  are  still  in  doubt  whether  heat  and  electricity 
be  qualities  or  substances.  Yet  we  have  discovered  many  important 
properties  or  laws,  by  means  of  which  heat  and  electricity,  whether 
properties  or  substances,  are  regulated.  And  from  this  knowledge, 
probably,  we  derive  as  much  advantage  as  could  be  obtained  from  a 
complete  knowledge  of  their  essence. 

By  ezperimetU  or  ob$ervati<m  all  the  new  &cts  in  eveiy  science  are 
acquired.  By  the  application  of  mathematical  reasoning  to  these  facts, 
they  are  reduced  to  the  requisite  simplici^,  and  the  general  principles 
which  regulate  every  particular  science  determined. 
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[K 0T&^— The  Ytotunei  wd  iadkated  bj  the  aamenl  lettera  i.,  ii.,  and  the  page  by  the  figaraa.] 


Action  mnd  reaction,  ii.  197-204. 

iEpinas,  hia  works,  i.  133. 

Air,  elasticity  of,  ii.  41-60;   substance  and 

color  of,  i.  193 1  weight  of,  i.  194 ;  inertia 

of,  i.  195 ;  impenetrability  of,  i.  196 ;  ii.  3 1. 
Air,  elasticity  and  compressibility  of,  1.  198 ; 

ii.  31. 
Air-drawn  dagger,  iUn^on  of,  i.  264« 
Air-pump,  the,  ii.  47-56,  423. 
Alcohol  thermometer,  ii.  138. 
Aldebaren,  ii.  338. 
Amp%re  on  electro-magnetism,  ii,  122;  his 

theory  of  terrestrial  maffnetism,  ii.  125. 
Analysis  of  the  heavens,  ii.  378. 
Anecdote  of  Napoleon,  i.  369. 
Animal  and  Tejcetable  life  sustained  by  the 

atmosphere,  i.  59. 
Ancient  method  of  directing  lightning,  ii.  99. 
Animalculet,  their  minute  organixation,  dtc., 

ii.  25. 
Animal  electricity,  i.  364. 
Annual  motion  of  the  earth,  i.  480. 
Annual  Tariation  of  the  electricity  of  the 

air,  ii.  154. 
Apparatus  for  obserrinsr  the  electricity  of 

the  atmosphere,  ii.  149,  150. 
Appearance  accompanying  meteors,  i.  460. 
Arago  shows  how  comets  may  be  made  to  as- 
sume different  degrees  of  brightness,  i.  517. 
Arab's  obserrations  on  silent  lightning,  i. 

552;   his  calculation  of  the  quantity  of 

lightning  drawn  down  by  a  conductor,  ii. 

104. 
Arcturus,  ii.  339. 
Arms  and  feet,  motions  and  positions  of,  ii. 

234. 
Anns  of  the  lerer,  if.  247. 


Artificial  fVeezing,  Leslie's  method  of,  ii.  171. 

Artificial  light,  heat  of,  ii.  193. 

Artificial  magnets,  construction  of,  ii.  113. 

Astrooomicai  and  arithmetical  calculations, 
i.  188. 

Atlantic  steamers,  retrospect  of,  i.  269. 

Atlantic  steam  question,  the  project  dis- 
cussed and  reviewed,  i.  337-358. 

Atlantic  storms,  the  overwhelming  foree  of, 
urged  as  an  objection  to  Atlantic  steam 
voyaging,  i.  355. 

Atmosphere,  the,  i.  58-64, 193-202;  limited 
height  of,  i.  198;  ordinary  state  of,  ii.  151. 

Atmosphere  of  the  planets,  i.  60;  of  Saturn, 
i.  246 ;  of  Ceres  and  Pallas,  i.  207. 

Atmosphere,  various  states  of  {vidi  Atmo- 
spheric Electricity),  ii.  149. 

Atmospheric  air,  i.  193-202. 

Atmospheric  currents  at  Jupiter,  i.  241. 

Atmospheric  electricity,  i.  137;  ii.  149-160. 

Atmospheric  engine  invented  by  Newcomen, 
ii.  411. 

Atmospheric  pressure,  i.  295, 296 ;  probably 
first  discovered  (Vom  the  effects  of  suction 
by  the  month,  i.  285 ;  the  pump  cannot 
act  in  the  absence  of  atmosi^eric  pres- 
sure, 11,  53  ;  effects  of  atmospheric  pres- 
sure at  boiling  point,  ii.  303 ;  upon  the 
boiling  of  water,  ii.  305. 

Atmospheric  tides,  i.  409. 

Atoms,  or  molecules,  iL  22. 

Atoms,  ultimate,  ii.  26. 

Attraction  and  repulsion  of  electric  cur- 
rents, law  of,  ii.  120. 

Aurora  Borealis,  the,  i.  89-100;  the  effect 
of  atmospheric  electricity,  i.  137. 

Aurora,  phenomenon  of,  noticed  by  the 
ancients,  i.  100. 

Auroral  character  of  (Ulln;  Mn,  \»  %^« 
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Ball  UghUing,  i.  460,  538,  540,  548. 
Balance  of  torsion,  i.  136. 
Baiance-whecl  of  a  watch,  ii.  267. 
Barking  trees,  ii,  78. 
Barometer,  the,  i.  285-304 ;  how  to  secure 

the  requisites  for  a  good  one,  i.  288;  di- 
agonal barometer,  i.  292)  wheel  barom- 
eter, i.  292. 
Barometer-gange,  the,  ii.  49;    applied  to 

steam-engine,  ii.  506. 
Baron>etric  column,  diamal  Yariation  of  the, 

i.  410. 
Barton's  piston,  11.  488,  489. 
Beccaria's  observations  on  electricity,  i.  127. 
Becquerel's  objections  to  Blot's  theory  of 

the  aurora,  L  97 ;  hb  experiments  im  the 

higher  stratum  of  air,  ii.  157. 
Beer  and  M&dler's  telescopic  views  of  the 

moon,  i.  320. 
Beer's  observations  on  the  planet  Mart,  i. 

153. 
Berard's  experiments  on  the  subject  of  the 

radiation  of  heat,  i.  443. 
Bessel's  discovery  of  the  Parallax,  L  589. 
Binary  start,  ii.  865. 
Blot's  excursion  to  the  Shetland  isles  to 

observe  the  aurora,  i.  90 ;  his  theory  and 

explanation  of  it,  L  95. 
Biela's  comet,  i.  425. 
Bituminous  matter  accompanying  a  lightning 

discharge,  i.  551. 
Bladder  burst  by  atmospheric  pressure,  ii. 

52;  by  elasticity  of  air,  ii.  52. 
Blinkensop's  patent  loeomotive  engine,  ii. 

531 ;  his  patent  for  the  application  of  the 

rack  rail,  ii.  531. 
Blood,  globules  of  the.  ii.  25. 
Blue  sky,  the  cause  of,  L  194* 
Boiler,  steam,  ii.  496-513. 
Boilers  and  their  appendages,  ii.  407. 
Boiling  points  and  latent  heats  in  other 

liquids  than  water,  ii.  312. 
Boiling,  the  process  of,  ii.  298. 
Bread  panic  in  London,  i.  160. 
Breathing,  i.  299. 
Brewster's  investigations  on  the  subject  of 

the  theory  of  colors,  L  577. 
British  postoffice  contract,  i.  341. 
Broken  planets,  fragments  of,  I.  206. 
Brunton's  self-regulatiBg  funiaee,  ii.  513* 
Burning-glass,  ii.  192. 


Calorific  effects  of  the  sun's  rays,  i.  490. 
Calorific  powers  of  the  secondary  pile,  i.  377. 
Canton's  experiments  in  dectridty,  i.  130. 
Capstan,  ii.  254. 
Captive  balloons,  ii.  104. 
Carriage,  centre  d*  gravity  of  a,  ii.  233. 
Cartwright's  engine,  ii.  485 ;  his  piston,  487. 
Castor,  ii.  342. 

Cavendish's  experiment  on  the  weights  of 
bodies,  i.  489. 


Celetitial  globe,  uses  of,  ii.  342. 
Central  eclipse  of  the  sun,  i.  69,  83. 
Centre  of  gravity,  ii.  221-240;  how  found, 

ii.  223. 
Centrigrade  thermometer,  ii.  138. 
Ceres  discovered  by  Piaxxi,  i.  206. 
Ceres  and  PaQas,  magnitude  and  uppear- 

ance  of,  i.  208. 
Centrifugal  force,  on  what  it  depends,  ii.  466. 
Charged  clouds,  action  of  on  light  bodies, 

i.  607.  ^  ^ 

Chemical  action,  effects  of,  discovered  by 
Davy,  i.  372. 

Chemical  changes  operated  by  lightning,  ii. 
65. 

Chemical  combination,  n.  321. 

Chronometer,  ii.  264;  uses  of  the,  i.  569- 
570. 

Clairaut  applies  the  jnrinciples  of  gravitation 
to  Halley's  comet,  i.  182 ;  his  researches, 
i.  182 ;  predicts  the  discovery  of  the  planet 
Herschel,  i.  184. 

Climate  and  temperature  of  places  changed 
by  the  presence  or  absence  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, i.  64. 

Clock,  floral,  i.  56. 

Clouds,  i.  60;  ii.  175;  diameter  and  dee- 
trie  charge  of,  L  532. 

Clouds,  luminous,  i.  545,  546. 

Coal,  analysis  of,  iL  493. 

Cocks  and  valves,  iL  474. 

Cold  fusion,  Franklin'^,  iL  66. 

Cdd,  supposed  rays  of,  L  453. 

Colors,  theory  of,  i.  575-582. 

Combustion,  i.  334 ;  ii.  321-328, 494 ;  with- 
out flame,  ii.  324 ;  of  gas  in  flues,  IL  498. 

Combustion  and  combustibles,  supporters  of. 
iL  323. 

Combination  of  levers,  ii.  252. 

Comet,  Halley's,  L  171-190. 

Comets  of  1811  and  1680,  L  523;  of  1769 
and  1843,  L  524  ;  of  1844,  i.  527;  motion 
of  comets,  L  173 ;  how  they  may  be  rec^ 
ognised,  i.  173. 

Comets'  dimensions  enlarged  as  they  recede 
from  the  source  of  heat,  i.  517. 

Comets,  periodic,  L  423-434. 

Comets,  physical  constitution  of,  L  513-528. 

Common  bellows,  i.  299. 

Comparative  brightness  of  the  stars  in  rela- 
tion to  the  sun,  L  593. 

Compression  of  steam  without  loss  of  heat, 
eflectof,  iL  310. 

Composition  and  resolution  of  force,  i.  207- 
218. 

Compressibility,  ii.  29. 

Concave  reflectors,  L  263. 

Condenser,  the,  discovered  by  WHkie  and 
iSpinus,  and  perfected  by  Yolta,  1.  134 ; 
ii.  59. 

Condensation,  i.  331. 

Condensation  of  steam  in  the  cylinder,  iL  421. 

Condensation,  separate,  ii.  422. 

Condensing  syringe,  the,  ii.  56. 

Conducting  bodies,  effects  of,  on  lightning,  ; 
ii.  73 ;  protection  afforded  by,  ii.  74. 


Coodvetm  of  keat,  L  338;  iL  170-184. 

Coaducting  powen  of  bodies,  iu  181. 

Conic  sections,  i.  174. 

Conicml  Talves,  ii.  476. 

Conaecting  rod  mud  enak,  ii.  469,  469. 

ConsteUaUoDS,  forms  otf  ii.  332.  • 

Constellation  Cas8iopeia«  ii.  336. 

Consnmption  of  steam,  Tariation  in  the,  ii. 
512. 

Contemplatioa  of  the  firmament,  and  the 
reflections  thereby  prodoced,  i.  61. 

Conrerging  and  diTnging  zays  of  light,  ii. 
348. 

CooTCZ  reflector,  i.  263. 

Cooling,  praeess  of^  by  eraponition,  iL  172, 
174. 

Cornish  system  of  inspecting  steam«engine, 
ii.522. 

Corpnscalar  theory  of  light,  L  224,  231. 

Coarrcipoodence  between  the  tides  and  the 
phases  of  the  moon,  i.  21 1 ;  between  elec- 
tric and  magnetie  variations,  ii.  166. 

Coolomb  lays  the  foandation  of  electro-stat- 
ics, i.  136. 

Coulomb's  researches  on  artificial  magnets, 
u.  115. 

Crane,  the,  ii.  265,  261. 

Crowbar  and  handspike,  ii.  247. 

Crown  and  berelled  wheel^  ii.  262. 

Cmikshank's  experiments  in  galvanism,  i. 
370. 

Cryophoms,  Dr.  WoUaston's,  ii.  174. 

CryslalJizatioB  of  salts,  ii.  26. 

Crystals,  ii.  27. 

Cube,  the,  iL  224. 

Cnnard  line  of  steamers,  i.  270,  341. 

Copping,  ii.  65. 

Cycles  of  nineteen  years,  L  417;  of  nine 
years,  i.  419. 

Cylindrical  cock,  the,  ii.  481. 


D. 


DahoB's  law  of  liquids,  ii.  166. 

Damper,  self-regnlating,  ii.  613. 

Dampness,  dangenras  eflfects  of,  ii.  173. 

Dancers,  position  d,  ii.  236. 

Danger  lh>m  lightning  daring  storms,  ii. 
101. 

Dnvy's  researches  on  the  subject  of  galvan- 
ism, L  371 ;  his  celebrated  Bakerian  lec- 
ture; priie  awarded  him  by  the  French 
academy,  L  379 ;  discovery  of  the  trans- 
ferring power  of  the  pile  in  chemical  ac- 
tion, 1.  379;  his  electro-chemical  theory, 
i.  379. 

Day  and  night,  inequalities  of,  i.  486. 

Days  and  nights  of  the  planets,  L  66. 

Death  of  Prof.  Richmaan,  i.  120. 

Deceptive  oral  disk  in  the  horixon,  ii.  91. 

Decompositkm  of  water,  i.  370;  of  distilled 
water,  i.  380;  of  potash  and  soda,  i.  385. 

Delnge,  the,  was  it  prodoced  by  Whiston's 
comet,  L  429;  Mosaic  account  of  the,  ii. 
77. 

Density,  11.  28;  of  the  earth,  1. 490. 


Description  of  auroras  seen  at  Fort  Enter- 
prise during  the  pdar  voyage  of  Captain 
FrankUn,  i.  99. 

Dew,  ii.  175. 

Diagonal  barometer,  i.  292. 

Dick's  obsorations  on  the  last  appearance 
of  Halle  J 's  comet,  i.  188. 

DikiUbUity,  ii.  29. 

Dilatation  or  expansion,  L  328. 

Dip  of  the  magnetic  needle,  ii.  113. 

Dipping-needle,  invention  of,  ii.  1 13. 

Discovery  of  bsirium,  strontium,  calcium,  and 
magnesium,  i.  396 ;  of  induction  by  Frank- 
lin, i.  131. 

Disk  of  the  sun  concealed  by  the  disk  of  the 
moon,  i.  83. 

Distributioa  of  the  electricity  of  the  air,  ii. 
166. 

Diurnal  motion  of  the  earth,  i.  486;  of  Ju- 
piter, i.  238. 

Diurnal  rotation,  M.  332 ;  of  the  electricity 
of  the  atmosphere,  ii.  163. 

Diomal  variation  of  the  magnetic  needle^ 
ii.  116. 

Diverging  and  converging  rays  of  light,  iL 
348. 

Dog-star,  the,  or  Sirius,  iL  338. 

Double  stars,  ii.  361,  362,  373. 

Double-acting  engine,  iL  448,  467,  468. 

Double  suns,  ii.  369. 

Dry  Voltaic  piles,  i.  400 ;  dry  pile  regarded 
as  an  extended  Voltaic  series,  i.  401. 

Duikye's  experiments  in  electricity,  L  107. 

Duty  of  a  steam-boiler,  ii.  620. 

Dynamics  and  statics,  ii.  243. 


Earth,  the,  L  65,  477-498;  appearance  oC 
as  seen  from  the  moon,  i.  317;  annual 
motion  of,  i.  480;  diurnal  motion  of,  L 
485;  negative  sUte  of  the,  ii.  156. 

Ebullition,  ii.  297-318. 

Echo,  the  cause  of  rolling  thunder,  L  564. 

Eclipse,  solar,  how  formed,  i.  69. 

Eclipses,  solar  and  lunar,  i.  79-86. 

Eclipses  of  Jupiter's  moons,  L  244. 

Ecliptic,  the,  whence  it  derives  its  name,  i.  85. 

Ecliptic  limits,  i.  85. 

Efiect  of  light  on  the  retina  of  the  eye,  ii. 
347. 

Effects  of  lightning,  ii.  63-82;  popular  im- 
pressions of  the  cdfects  of  thunder,  iL  78; 

Effects  of  steam,  ii.  400,  401. 

Elastic  force,  water  raised  by,  ii.  53. 

Elastic  and  inelastic  flaids,  ii.  403. 

Elasticity  and  compressibility  of  ahr,  L 
198. 

Elasticity  of  air,  iL  41-60;  of  fluids,  u.  32; 
of  steam,  ii.  306 ;  of  different  gases,  ii. 
404. 

Electricity,  i.  103-140;  resinous  and  vit- 
reous, i.  108;  distribution  of  the  elec- 
tricity of  the  air,  ii.  166. 

Electric  acid,  i.  379. 

Electricity,  atmospheric,  iL  149-160* 
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Electric  currents  circnUting  roond  the 
globe,  ii.  121 }  their  effect  on  anioMl  and 
vegetable  substances,  i.  386. 

Electrical  experiments  in  England  and 
France,  i.  112. 

Electrics  and  non-electrics,  i.  105. 

Electric  kites,  ii.  103,  104. 

Electric  matter,  discharge  of  from  the  mr* 
face  of  the  earth,  ti.  7^. 

Electric  and  magnetie  variations,  eorres- 
pondence  between,  ii.  155. 

Electrical  machine  of  Otto  Gaericke,  I.  105. 

Electric  phenomena  observed  by  the  ancients, 
i.  103. 

Electrochemical  theory,  i.  S79. 

Electrical  state  of  the  atmosphere  favorable 
to  the  process  of  harking  trees,  ii.  78. 

Electrized  cloud.*,  mirtual  attraction  and  re- 
pulsion of,  i.  533. 

Electroscope,  Saossure's,  ii.  150. 

Electro-magnetism,  ii.  119-128. 

Electro-statics,  foundation  of  laid  by  Cou- 
lomb, i.  136. 

Embroidery,  gilding  of,  ii.  24,  25. 

Emperor  Augustus's  sealskin  cloak  as  a 
lightning  protector,  ii.  100. 

Encko's  comet,  i.  423. 

Engine-makers,  ii.  520. 
•Enumeration  of  the  various  vessels  which 
have  been  employed  in  Atlantic  steam- 
voyaging,  i.  356. 
I  Equator  and  poles,  definition  of,  i.  562. 

Equestrian  feau  explained,  ii.  216. 

E(iuilibrium,  stable,  unstable,  and  neutral, 
ii.  227,  231. 

Ericsson's  propeller,  i.  275 ;  his  plan  of  con- 
verting a  steamer  into  a  sailing  craA,  or 
a  sailing  vessel  into  a  steamer,  i.  278. 

Errors  of  the  sense  of  feeling,  ii.  86. 

Evaporation,  i.  331 ;  ii.  163-176. 

Evaporation  proportioned  to  horse-power,  ii. 
519. 

Evolution  of  heat  by  compressed  air,  ii.  33. 

Excitability  of  the  London  publie,  i.  159. 

Expansive  action  of  steam,  ii.  436. 

Eye,  foramen  or  pupil  of,  i.  54  j  structure 
of,  i.  223. 

F. 

Fabroni's  experiments  in  galvanism,  i.  365. 
Fahrenheit's  thermometer,  ii.  138. 
Fallacies,  popular,  ii.  85-96. 
Faraday's  hypothesis  of  the  aurora,  i.  98 ; 

his   researches  in  electro-magnetism,  ii. 

123. 
Feats  of  the  fire-kinir  explained,  ii.  90. 
Feeders,  self-regulating,  for  steam-boiler,  ii. 

504,  505. 
Felling  timber,  the  time  for,  i.  502. 
Figure,  ii.  21. 
Filtration,  ii.  28. 
Fire-escapes,  ii.  273. 
First  electric  shocks,  singular  effects  of,  i. 

110. 
Fishes,  how  they  adhere  to  rocks,  i.  299. 


Flaeeid  bladder  swells  by  the  ezpaaaom  cf 
air,  U.  52. 

Flame,  effects  of,  i.  138 }  flame  prodneed  by 
chemical  combination,  ii.  321;  illamin- 
ating  powers  of  flame,  ii.  824. 

Flattering-glass  explained,  L  265. 

Flat  plate,  the,  ii.  225* 

Flies,  how  they  adhere  to  ceilinfi,  i.  299. 

Floral  clock,  i.  56. 

Fluids,  elasticity  of,  iL  32 ;  meehanical  prop- 
erties of,  ii.  402. 

Fly-wheel,  the,  ii.  461. 

Force,  ii.  22 ;  philosophy  of,  ii.  208 ;  tingle 
equivalent  force,  ii.  223. 

Force,  composition  and  resolntion  oC,  ii.  S07» 
218. 

Force  and  weight,  ii.  244. 

Forked  lightning,  i.  538. 

Form  of  the  eaith,  i.  477. 

Form  and  structure  of  the  steam-boiler  illi^ 
trnted,  ii.  496. 

Form  and  motion  of  light,  L  484. 

Form  and  rotatkm  of  the  sun,  i.  72.  * 

Forms  of  constellations,  ii.  332. 

Four-way  eoek,  ii.  482. 

Fragments  of  broken  planets,  i.  206. 

Franklin's  attention  w  drawn  to  the  subjeet 
of  electricity,  i.  113;  his  experiments  and 
letters,  i.  114;  his  eelebrated  theory  of 
positive  and  negative  electricity,  i.  115; 
analyzes  the  phenomena  of  the  Leyden 
jar,  1.  116;  suggests  the  analogy  and 
probable  identity  of  lightning  and  elec- 
tricity, i.  119;  considered  wild  and  vis- 
ionary by  the  Royal  society  of  London, 
i.  121 ;  establishes  such  identity  by  his 
memorable  kite  experiment,  i.  122;  his 
right  to  the  discovery  denied  by  M.  Arago, 
i.  123;  his  claim  vindicated,  i.  124;  his 
cold  fusion,  ii.  66. 

Freezing  and  boiling  points,  determination 
of,  ii.  136. 

Freezing  point,  i.  329. 

Friction,  probable  influence  of,  ii.  152. 

Fulcrum,  the,  ii,  247. 

Fulgurites  and  vitrifications,  ii;  67-69. 

Fulminary  tubes,  ii.  67. 

Fusible  plugs,  ii.  511. 

Fusion  and  contraction  of  metals,  ii.  65. 

Fusee  of  a  watch,  ii.  257. 

Fusion,  the  point  of,  ii.  188. 


G. 


Galileo's  observations  of  Jupiter,  i.  243;  his 
investigations  on  the  subject  of  atmo- 
spheric pressure,  i.  286. 

Galvanism,  i.  361-402. 

Galvanometer,  or  multiplier,  ii.  124. 

Galvani  an  astronomical  professor  at  Bo- 
logna, i.  362 ;  his  experiments  on  the  frog, 
i.  262-263;  opposed  by  VolU,  i.  364. 

Gap  in  the  solar  system,  i.  205. 

Gas,  combustion  of  in  flues,  ii.  498. 

Gasometer,  the,  i.  303. 

Gases,  ii.  494. 
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Gnge  to  aseertmin  the  level  of  water  ia 

•leeni-Doiieny  ii»  oi»* 
Geographical  rarface  of  the  planetiy  L  61. 
Gflbert's  discoYeries  ia  eiectricitjr)  1. 104. 
Gkis,  the  cheapest,  bat  not  the  bett  mate> 

rial  for  mirroriy  i.  265. 
Globiiles  of  the  blood,  H.  25. 
Goremor,  the,  iL  463. 
Grate  and  ash-pit  for  eteam-boiler,  eonstnie> 

tion  of,  ii.  499. 
GniWty,  centre  of,  u.  221-240. 
Great  Bear,  ii.  333. 
Great  comet  seen  in  1456,  i.  178. 
Great  frost  in  London,  i.  166. 
Great  power  of  steam,  ii.  401. 
Great  Western  steamship,  i.  269. 
Green  sea,  the  canse  of,  i.  194. 
Grey's  discoveries  in  electricity,  i.  105. 
Grey  aad  Wheeler's  experiments  in  elee* 

tricity,  1.  106. 
Gtotthos's  hypothesis  of  galvanism,  i.  378. 
Gronps  of  the  planets,  inner  and  outer,  i. 


H. 


Ridley's  sextant,  i.  566. 

Halifax  line  of  steamers,  L  356. 

Hslley'a  comet,  i.  171*190;  his  description 
of  a  total  eclipse  of  the  sun,  i.  83 ;  his  re- 
searches on  tie  subject  of  comets^  i.  180. 

Htidinir  discovers  Juno,  i.  206. 

Harris's  explanation  of  balMightning,  i.  541 ; 
his  li^htnini^-conductors  for  ships,  iL  104. 

Has  Atlantic  steani-navigation  been  success- 
ful ?  an  essay  on  the  subject,  i.  343. 

Hawlubee'fl  experiments  in  electricity,  i.  105. 

Hea^  i.  325-334;  radiation  of,  i.  437-456; 
heat  evolved  by  compressed  air,  ii.  33 ;  in 
the  process  of  combustion,  ii.  495 ;  con- 
duction of,  a.  179-184. 

Heat  of  artificial  light,  ii.  193. 

Heat  and  light,  relation  of,  ii.  187-194. 

Heat  Ughtniag,  i.  545. 

Heavens,  how  to  observe  the,  ii.  331-353; 
Herscfael's  analysis  of,  ii.  878. 

Heela,  experiment  with  the,  ii.  565. 

Heights,  measurement  of,  i.  297. 

Hemispheres,  northern  and  southern,  i.  562. 

Hemp-packed  piston,  ii.  484. 

Herschel,  or  Uranus,  its  diameter,  bulk,  and 
distance  from  the  sun,  i.  253. 

Herschel's  observations  of  the  planet  Mars, 
i.  152 ;  his  observations  on  Sirius^  ii.  338 ; 
his  cataloguo  of  nebnIsB,  ii.  392. 

IIM  moan  tains  on  the  planets  Mercury  and 
Venus,  i.  148. 

Hook's  theory  of  combustion,  ii.  327. 

Horse-power  of  steam^ngines,  ii.  516. 

How  comets  may  be  recognised,  i.  173. 

Howard's  improvement  in  the  process  of 
sugar-refining,  it  170. 

How  to  observe  the  heavens,  ii.  331-353. 

Hanan  body,  temperature  of  the,  ii.  88. 

Hall's  patent  for  towing  ships  against  wind 
and  tide,  ii.  448. 


Humboldt's   observationt  of  knd-spoot  in 

the  Steppes  of  South  America,  i.  600. 
Hunter's  serew,  iL  291,  292. 
Hunting-cog,  ii.  264. 
Hydrogen  gas  ia  coal,  ii.  494. 
Hygrometers,  ii.  168. 

L 

Identity  of  lightning  and  electricity,  L  119, 

549. 
Illusion  of  the  air-drawn  daggery  i.  264.      *^ 
Image  of  an  object  in  a  plane  reflector,  L 

262 ;  image  of  the  banks  of  a  lake  or  river, 

L265. 
Impediments  to  motion,  ii.  34. 
Impenetrability,  ii.  21 ;  of  air,  L  196. 
Incandescence,  ii.  188« 
Inclined  plane,  wedge  and  screw,  the,  iL 

283-294. 
Imcompressibility  of  liquids,  U.  32. 
Indicator  invented  bv  Watt,  ii.  508, 
Induction  discovered  by  I^Vanklin,  L  131; 

induction    between  the  clouds  and   the 

earth,  ii.  72. 
Inductive  action  of  lightning,  Ii.  71. 
Inequalities  of  day  and  night,  i.  485. 
Inertia  (vide  Action  and  Reaction),  ii.  197; 

in  a  single  body,  ii.  198 ;  consequence  of 

in  two  or  more  bodies,  ii.  199. 
Ink-bottles,  L  301. 
Ink-bottle,  pneumatic,  iL  174. 
Inundations  from  subterranean  sources,  ii.  77. 
Invention  of  the  Leyden  vial,  i.  110;   of 

lightning  conductors^  i.  125. 
Invisible  rays  of  heat,  i.  439. 
Isolated  clouds  discharge  lightnings  i.  534. 

J. 

Juno  discovered  by  Dr.  Harding,  i.  206. 
Jupiter,  i.  237-244 ;  diurnal  rotation  of,  I, 

238 ;  belts  and  telescopic  appearance  of, 

L  239 ;  appearance  of  the  sun  at,  i.  242; 

his  satellites,  i.  243 ;   the  variety  of  his 

months,  i.  244. 

Kepler  show  a  correspondence  between  the 

tides  and  the  phases  of  the  moon,  i«  211. 
Knee-joint,  efiect  of  the,  ii.  234. 


La  Couronne  des  Taases,  u  367. 

Lalande,  i.  183. 

Land-spout  at  Montpellier,  France^  L  599| 

at  Escalades,  i.  600;  at  Marchefroid,  i. 

601;  Osflonval,  L  601. 
Laplace's  experiments  in  dectricityi  L  139 ; 

his  nebular  hypothesis,  ii.  395. 
Lardner's  experiments  on  the  Great  Westeni 

railway  in  England,  ii.  562. 
Latent  heat,  i.  331 ;  of  steam,  ii.  300. 
Lateral  or  divided  discharges  of  lightning, 

ii.  107. 
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Latend  sliodc  diwofvcfed  bTDr.Wi]iOK»LU2. 

Latitode,  pumlld  oC  i.  6$5L 

Latitudes  mod  hmgitvdeis  ttOj  L  561-672; 
how  determinedy  i.  564. 

LaToifier  and  Laplaee^s  theory  of  eomlma* 
Uon,  L  138;  iL  326. 

Leather-€Qcker,  effect!  of,  i.  299. 

Lepaate,  Madame,  i.  183. 

Letiie'f  differential  thennometer^  1.444;  hit 
method  of  artifieild  freexing,  ii.  171. 

Level  of  water  in  a  iteam-boiler,  how  indi- 
catedy  ii.  502. 

Lever  and  whedwork,  the»  iL  243-268. 

LereCy  three  kinds  of  the,  ii.  247;  reetangn- 
lar,  iL  250. 

Leven,  comhination  of,  ii.  252. 

Lexell's  comet,  causes  of  its  appearance  and 
disappearance,  L  427. 

Leyden  rial,  inyention  of  the,  i.  110. 

Light,  L  223-234 ;  yelocUr  of,  L  225 ;  wares 
of  measured  hj  Newton,  L  228;  a  pencil 
of,  L  250;  light  of  the  sun  three  hundred 
thousand  times  greater  than  that  of  the 
moon,  i.  63 ;  light  of  comets^  L  515. 

Light  and  heat,  uniform  supply  of,  i.  53; 
relations  of,  L  234. 

Light  and  sound,  alliance  between,  L  230. 

Lightning,  the  effects  oil  ii.  63-82;  protec- 
tion from,  iL  99-108;  forked,  xigzag, 
sheet,  and  ball,  i.  538;  rising  from  the 
earth  like  a  rocket,  ii.  78,  79;  iVom  the 
ashes,  smoke,  and  vapor  of  volcanoes,  1. 
535. 

Lightning  conductors,  i.  125 ;  ii.  75 ;  point- 
ed and  blunt,  ii.  104;  for  powder  mag- 
azines, ii.  106. 

Lightning  and  electricity,  identity  of,  i.  118, 
122,  549. 

Limbs  of  animals  coi^idered  as  levers,  ii. 
248. 

Limited  height  of  the  atmosphere,  i.  198. 

Line  or  lines  of  least  resistance,  ii.  108. 

Liquids  not  absolutely  incompressible,  ii.  32 ; 
non-conductors,  ii.  183. 

Living  body  a  conductor  of  electricity,  ii. 
101. 

Locomotive  engine,  the,  ii.  528;  experimental 
trial  of  on  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester 
mihray,  ii.  535;  progressive  improve- 
ment of,  ii.  537 ;  doeription  of  the  ten- 
der, iL  543 1  power  of  the  locomotive,  ii. 
554. 

Load  between  two  bearers,  iL  251. 

Local  and  periodical  changes  of  the  mag- 
netic variation,  U,  115. 

London  water  and  air  panic,  i.  160. 

Longitude,  how  determined,  i.  567. 

Looking-glass,  effects  cf  the,  analyzed,  i. 
264. 

Leper's  propdler,  t.  278. 

Loss  of  steam-power,  sources  of,  ii.  518. 

LotCin's  observations  of  the  aurora  at  Bosse- 
kop,  on  the  coast  of  West  Finmark,  in 
l838-'39,  i.  91. 

Lower  stratum  of  air,  character  of,  ii.  156. 

Luminiferous  ether,  i.  224. 


Luminons  coating  of  the  snn,  its  thklBW 

measured  by  Herschel,  L  7A.- 
Luminous  rain,  iL  81. 
Luminous  sleet,  iL  82. 
Luniaoas  spots  on  the  dark  hemisphere  of 

the  moon,  i.  83. 
Lunar  attraction,  theory  at,  L  410. 
Lunar  crater,  L  321. 
Lunar  influences,  L  501-510. 
Lunar  mountains,  heights  of,  L  319. 
Lunar  surface,  phyiied  condition  of,  L  816L 

M. 

Machines,  mechanie  powers  oC  ii.  24ft. 

Midler's  observations  and  teleseopie  rinn 
of  Mars,  L  153 ;  his  teleseopie  Tiew  of 
Jupiter,  L  241. 

Blagdebnrgh  hemispheres,  the,  iL  64. 

Magnetic  attraction,  ii.  Ill ;  known  to  the 
ancients,  iL  112;  laws  of  disoovwred  by 
Conkunb^  ii.  114. 

Magnetic  effects  of  lightning  (vidt  eleeCro- 
magnetism),  ii.  122. 

Magnetic  equator,  ii.  116. 

Magnetic  meridian,  ii.  111. 

Magnetic  needle,  dip  of  the,  iL  113. 

Magnetic  polarity,  U.  Ill,  112. 

Bfagnetae  poles,  northern  and  southern,  iL 
116. 

Magnets^  artificial,  method  of  making,  iL  114. 

Magnetism,  iL  111-116;  influence  of  heat 
upon,  ii.  115. 

Magnetism,  electro,  iL  119-128. 

Magnetizing  power  of  the  electric  current  at 
different  distances,  ii.  126. 

Magnitude,  iL  20 ;  magnitude  of  the  sua,  i. 
6^;  change  in  the  sun's  magnitude  im- 
possible, L  481 ;  magnitude  of  the  earth, 
L  479;  of  the  stars,  i.  592. 

Major  planets,  the,  i.  237-256. 

Malus's  discoveries  in  the  philosophy  of 
light,  i.  233. 

Mars,  his  distance  from  the  earth,  diurnal 
rotation,  &.c,  i.  151 ;  his  atmosphere  and 
physical  constitution,  L  152;  has  he  a  sat- 
ellite? L  153;  appearance  of  the  sun  at 
Mars,  L  155. 

Masses  of  metal  melted  by  lightning,  ii.  66. 

Maskelyne's  experiments  on  the  weighta  of 
bodies,  i.  487,  488. 

Matter  and  its  physical  properties,  ii.  19- 
38;  matter  incapable  of  spontaneous 
change,  ii.  33. 

Measurement  of  heights,  L  296,  297. 

Mechanical  effects  of  lightning,  iL  69 ;  of 
steam,  ii.  436,  437 ;  mechanical  force  of 
9teom,  ii.  419. 

Melting  and  boiling  points,  i.  329. 

Mercurial  thermometer,  ii.  132. 

Mercury,  its  diameter,  bulk,  4lc,  L  143. 

Mercury  and  Venus,  their  diurnal  motion, 
seasons,  climate,  and  zones,  iL  145,  146; 
their  orbits  and  transits,  geographical  sur- 
face, &c.,  147-150. 

Meridian  of  a  place,  i.  562. 
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Meridimii,  standard,  i.  563. 

MfCallic  contact,  accidental  discoYtry  of  the 

effeeto  of,  L  363. 
Metallic  pistons,  ii.  485. 

Metallic  reflectors,  1.  265. 

Mines,  the  dimiaafe  of,  ii.  441. 

Meteor  at  Drenz  and  Mantes  in  France,  1. 
601 ;  meteor  seen  and  described  hj  Pel- 
tier, i.  602;  meteor  of  KoYember,  1833^  L 
466;  of  Angnst,  1838,  u  469. 

Meteoric  phenomena,  various  instances  ot^ 
L474. 

Meteorie  stoaci  and  shooting-stars,  i  450- 
474. 

Mierometer,  description  of,  ii.  352. 

Microneter-screw,  ii.  293. 

Mtcrometric  wire,  ii.  24. 

MiUqr-way,  the,  IL  878. 

Minor  planets,  the,  L  143-156. 

Bfoiecnles,  or  atoms,  ii.  22. 

Moon,  the,  i  307-322. 

Moon  and  the  weather,  i.  405-420. 

Moon's  iaflaence  on  the  tides,  L  212;  on 
the  weather,  i.  315. 

Moonlight,  ii.  193 ;  physical  qnalities  of,  i.  812. 

Motioii  of  comets,  i«  173;  motion  not  esti- 
mated by  speed  and  velocity  alone,  ii.  199- 
201 ;  motion  absolute  and  relative  illus- 
trated, u.  218. 

Motion  and  pressare,  ii.  207. 

Morrison's  weather  almanac,  i.  165. 

Mosaic  account  of  the  Deluge,  ii.  77. 

Mountain  Tycho,  appeaxance  of,  i.  319. 

Moantains  of  the  moon,  i.  318. 

Multiplier,  or  galvanometer,  ii.  124. 

Mutual  attraction  or  repulsion  of  deetriaed 
ckHids,  i.  533. 


/ 


Murray's  slides,  ii.  476. 

N. 

Napoleon's  invitation  to  Yolta  to  visit  Paris, 
i.  367 ;  his  liberality,  i.  368. 

Neap  tides,  L  215. 

NebulB  and  clusters  of  stars,  ii.  383 ;  neh- 
nlm  in  the  constellation  of  the  Swan  and 
the  Great  Bear,  ii.  384,  385 ;  nebule  re- 
solvable into  stars,  ii.  387;  nebule  in 
Orion,  ii.  388;  catalogue  of  nebulae^  ii. 
392 ;  planetary  nebabe,  ii.  395. 

Nebular  hypothesis  of  Laplace,  ii.  395. 

Nebulosity,  the,  i.  519. 

Negative  state  of  the  earth,  iL  156. 

Needles  and  steel  bars  maeaetized  by  means 
of  the  electric  currents,  ii.  121. 

Newcomen  and  Cawley's  patent  for  an  en- 
gine, ii.  411. 

Newcnmen's  conception  of  the  atmospheric 
engine,  ii.  411. 

Norman  discovers  the  dip  of  the  magnetic 
needle,  iL  1 13. 

New  metnls:  potassium,  sodium,  barium, 
strontium,  calcium,  &c.,  i.  395. 

New  pUnets,  the,  i.  205-208. 

Newton's  speculations  on  the  subject  of 
conetSy  L  179, 425 ;  his  researches  on  the 


subject  of  the  weights  of  bodies,  i.  487 ; 

his  explanation  of  the  prismatic  spectrum, 

i.  577 ;  his  three  propositions,  or  the  laws 

of  motion,  ii.  203. 
New  York  and  Liverpool  steamers,  projected 

line  of;  i.  279,  342. 
Nitric  acid  formed  by  the  electric  spark,  ii. 

65 ;  produced  during  a  thunder-storm,  ii. 

65. 
Non-conductors  of  heat,  ii.  183. 
Nucleus,  the,  i.  520. 


0. 


Object,  image  of  an,  in  a  plane  reflector,  i. 
262. 

Ocean  steam-voyaging  limited  only  by  ex- 
pense, i.  346. 

Ocean  voyages  for  steamers  and  sailing  ves- 
sels, i.  340. 

Oersted's  experiments  in  electro-magnetism 
at  Copenhagen,  ii.  120. 

Olbers  discovers  Pallas  and  Vesta,  i.  206. 

Orbit  of  Halley's  comet,  its  magnitade,  i. 
187. 

Orbit  of  the  moon,  i.  321. 

Orbits  and  transits  of  Venus  and  Mercury, 
i.  147. 

Orbitual  motion  of  comets,  i.  513 ;  of  double 
stars,  ii.  365. 

Ordinary  state  of  the  atmosphere,  ii.  151. 

Orion,  ii.  336. 

Otto  Guericke's  electrical  machine,  1.  105. 

P. 

Paddle-wheels  of  steamboats,  ii.  255;  de- 
fects of  common  ones  for  Atlantic  steam- 
navigation,  i.  272. 

Palitzch,  a  peasant  near  Dresden,  first  dis- 
covers Halley's  comet  on  its  reappearance^ 
i.  184. 

Pallas,  i.  206,  208. 

Pa  pin  produces  a  vacuum  by  the  condensa- 
tion of  steam,  ii.  441. 

Papin's  invention  for  rowing  vessels  against 
wind  and  tide,  ii.  442. 

Parallax,  the  annual,  ii.  365. 

Parallel  forces,  ii.  221. 

Parallel  of  latitude,  i.  562. 

Parallel  motion,  ii.  454. 

Parallelogram  of  forces,  ii.  208. 

Paratonoerres,  or  lightning  conductors,  iL 
102. 

Paschal's  experiment  on  atmospheiic  prct- 

Pegassus,  ii.  341. 
sure,  i«  287. 

Peltier's  experimental  illnstratiou  of  the 
phenomena  of  water  and  land  spouts»i.  605. 

Pendulum,  the,  ii.  265 ;  illustrated  and  ex- 
plained, ii.  266. 

Perihelion  and  aphelion,  i.  482. 

Period  and  orbit  of  Encke's  comet,  L  423, 
424;  of  Biela's  comet,  i.  426. 

Periodic  comets,  i.  423-434. 

Periodic  motion  of  double  stars,  ii.  367. 


\ 
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Periodic  stars,  ii.  358. 

Permament  gases,  nature  of,  ii.  315. 

Phases  of  the  moon,  i.  309. 

Philosophy  of  force,  ii.  208. 

Phosphorescence,  ii.  194. 

Physical  constitution  of  comets,  i.  513-528; 

of  Mars,  i.  152. 
Piazzl  discovers  Ceres,  i.  206. 
Pion,  ii.  336. 
Piston,  application  of  the,  to  steam-engine 

illustrated,  ii.  486. 
Pistons,  ii.  484 ;  metallic  pistons,  ii.  485. 
Piston-rod  and  beam,  connexion  of,  in  dou- 
ble-acting engine,  ii.  453-457. 
Plan  of  the  working  machinery  of  an  engine, 

ii.  547. 
Planes  of  cleavage,  ii.  27. 
Planetary  nebulae,  U.  391. 
Planets,  are  they  inhabited!  i.  52;    their 

analogy  to  the  earth,  1.  53. 
Planet  Herschel,  discovery  of  predicted  by 

Ciairaut,  i.  184. 
Plug-frame,  ii.  415. 
Plurality  or  worlds,  i.  51-64. 
Pneumatic  trough  in  the  chemical  laborato- 
ries, i.  302. 
Pointed  and  blunt  lightning  conductors,  ii.  104. 
Pointers,  the,  ii.  334. 
Poisson's  analytical  works,  i.  139. 
Polarity  of  the  magnet,  illustrations  of,  ii.  113. 
Pole-sUr,  the,  ii.  332. 
Pontecoulant  predicts  a  third  appearance  of 

Hallcy's  comet,  i.  186. 
Pools,  disappearance  of,  i.  607. 
Popular  fallacies,  ii.  85-96. 
Popular  impressions  respecting  the  effects 

of  thunder,  ii.  78. 
Porosity,  ii.  28 ;  alt  bodies  have  pores,  ii.  29. 
Positive  and  negative  electricity,  i.  115. 
Potash  and  soda,  decomposition  of,  i.  385. 
Powder-magazines,  lightning  conductors  for, 

a.  106. 
Power  of  a  locomotive,  ii.  554. 
Priming  and  lagging  of  the  tides,  i.  216. 
Princeton  steamer,  i.  280. 
Principle  of  heat,  most  ordinary  sources  of, 

ii.  183,  184. 
Principle  of  the  steam-engine,  ii.  314. 
Prism,  the,  i.  577. 

Prismatic  spectrum,  the,  i.  438,  577. 
Procyon,  ii.  338. 
Prognostications    of  the  weather   by   the 

ancients,  i.  406. 
Proper  motions  of  the  stars,  ii.  370. 
Proportion  of  the  diameter  to  the  stroke  of 

the  cylinder  of  steam-engine,  ii.  521. 
Prospects  of  steam-navigation,  i.  269-282. 
Protection  from  lightning,  ii.  99-108. 
Pulley,  the,  ii.  271-280. 
Pulsations  of  the  eye,  i.  230. 

Q. 

Quadrupeds,  motion  of,  ii.  236. 
QuiciLsiiver  passing  through  the  pores  of 
wood,  ii.  28. 


R. 


Rack  rail,  ii.  .531. 

Radiation,  i.  333. 

Radiation  of  heat,  i.  437-456. 

Radiation,  reflection,  and  absofplion  of  heaL 

i.  446. 
Radius-rod,  the,  ii.  469. 
Railway,    Liverpool   and   Maneheater,   iL ' 

534.  i 

Railways,  ii.  527. 
Rain,  luminous,  ii.  81. 
Range  of  ihe  tldM,  I.  218,  219. 
Range  of  vision,  ii.  357. 
Ratchet-wheel,  ii.  2A5. 
Rays  of  heat  exist  unaccompanied  by  VML 

i.  438. 
Rays  of  light,  diverging  and  eoaverging,  H. 

348. 
Records  of  mining,  ii.  523. 
Rectangular  lever,  ii.  260. 
Red  moon,  Che,  i.  502. 
Reflection,  irregular,  i.  260 ;  at  plane  amv  I 

faces,  i.  260;  its  laws,  i.  261 ;  at  curved 

surface,  i.  263. 
Reflection  of  light,  i.  259-266;  of  llquidi,  L 

2fi5. 
Reflectors,  concave  and  convex,  i.  263. 
Refraction  at  plane  surfaces,  i.  576. 
Refraction  of  a  ray  of  light,  i.  575. 
Regulus,  ii.  338. 

Relation  of  heat  and  light,  ii.  187-191. 
Relative  brightness  of  the  stars,  ii.  846. 
Resinous  electricity  discovered  by  Dafaye, 

i.  108. 
Resistance  produced  by  friction,  ii.  262 ;  ex- 
periments on  resistance,  ii.  263. 
Rest  and  motion,  i.  361. 
Reviews  of  the  opinions  of  the  English  press 

on  the  Atlantic  steam-navigation  question, 

i.  348. 
Revolving  shafls  in  spinning  machinery,  ii. 

259. 
Richmann,  death  of,  i.  126. 
Rigel,  ii.  336. 

Ritter's  secondary  pile,  i.  876. 
Roads  regarded  as  inclined  planes,  ii.  284. 
Rolling  thunder  caused  by  echo,  i.  554. 
Rotatory  motion  of  the  planets,  i.  56. 


Sabine's  observations  of  luminous  clouds,  i 

547. 
Safety-valve,  the,  ii.  511. 
Salts,  crystallization  of,  ii.  26. 
Sand  fused  by  artificial  heat,  ii.  69. 
Satellites  of  Saturn,  i.  251. 
Saturn,  his  diurnal  rotation,  i.  245;  his  at 

mosphere  and  rings,  i.   246;   when  hif 

rings  will  be  visible  at  the  earth,  i.  249; 

his  satellites,  i.  251 ;  variety  of  his  months,  \ 

i.  251. 
Saussure's  electroscope,  ii.  150. 
Savery's  engine,  ii.  405. 
Sawmill  at  ^thampton,  England,  ii.  259. 
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r**  ezpeiimciite  on  the  inAuences  of 
^bmwca,  i.  414 ;  his  obsenrmtioiis  of 

ectricity  of  the  air,  ii.  154,  168. 
predictkms  of,  i.  171. 

,  cffecti  of,  k  451. 

ihe,  ii.  288. 

redge,«]id  inclined  plane,  ii.  283-294. 

,  tkfl^  L  490{  semont  of  the  planets, 

alaiing  feedeii  for  a  tteam-boiler,  ii. 

ilntiag  damper,  iL  513. 
asy  iL  19. 

RiDmovj  iadieationa  of  the,  iL  85. 
*  AeUag,  tnan  of,  ii.  86. 
■  aiidea,  U.  479. 
of  the  earth,  L  80}  of  the  moon, 


J,  L  539. 
;  Stan  and  meteoric  stonea,  L  459- 

^taing,  i.  545. 

etiag  eagiae,  !L  428. 

oek,  the,  iL  481. 

ladc-vaHe,  the,  iL  474. 

^ufre,  the,  ii.  49. 

r  the  Dog-ftar,  ii.  338. 

imiaous,  ii.  82. 

lTe8»  iL  476. 

i'B  tackle,  iL  275. 

IT,  deeeptions  of,  ii.  95. 

bUea,  thickness  of,  ii.  24. 

Jipse,  i.  83. 

rstem,  the,  L  53,  172;  u.  239;  mo- 

if,  ii.  371. 

k'«  temple  supposed  nerer  to  have 

•track  with  lightning,  ii.  106. 

lad  light,  alliance  between,  i.  230. 

aanot  be  transmitted  in  the  absence 

',  ii.  56. 

Mfond  the  limits  of  the  solar  sjrstem, 

i  bartons  eiplained,  iL  277,  278. 

:  heat,  i.  332. 

fl^  the,  how  prodnced,  i.  578, 

if  lightning,  L  541. 

idal  form  of  the  earth  prored,  i.  495- 

id,  oblate  and  prohUe,  ii.  224. 

ii.  338. 

aeons  change,  matter  incapable  of,  ii. 

MOOS  motion,  ii.  36. 

•  the  son,  f«  73* 

tides,  L  215. 

heels,  u.  262. 

Immense  distance  of  the,  i.  589 ;  dif- 

it  magnitudes  or  orders  of  stars,  i. 

UMl  ffekUive  bnghtness  of,  ii.  346; 

le  sUrs,  ii.  351,  865,373;  periodic 

,  ii.  358;    temporary  stars,  ii.  860; 

rj  stars,  ii.  365 ;  the  visible  stars,  L 

«M;  iL350. 

and  dfuamics,  ii.  243. 

alastieity  of,  ii.  306t  compression  of 

a  without  lost  of  heat,  ii.  BlOf  great 


power  of  steam,  iL  401 ;  steam  a  common 
property  of  all  liquids,  ii.  405 ;  mechan- 
ical force  of  steam,  ii.  419;  Tariatioa  in 
the  consumptioB  aad  prodnctmn  of  steam, 
iL  512. 

Steam-boiler,  iL  496-513. 

Steam-engine,  the  (five  lectures),  ii.  399- 
568 ;  Watt's  inrentions  and  improvement^  \ 
of  the  steam-engine,  ii.  423-441 ;  principle 
of  the  steam-engine  (see  Ebullition),  ii. 
314. 

Steam-^uge,  ii.  506. 

Steam-jacket,  ii.  424. 

Steam-navigation,  prospects  of,  i.  26^-282; 
art  of,  applied  to  ocean-vo]rages,  L  343. 

Steamship  (Jreat-Westem,  i.  269. 

Steam  space  and  water  space  ia  steam-boil* 
er,  iL  501. 

Steam-vessels  for  national  defence,  L  274. 

Steelyard,  the,  ii.  250. 

Stellar  universe,  the,  ii.  357-396. 

Steidienson's  engines  at  Killingworth,  ii.  533. 

Storm  converted  into  a  land-spout,  i.  602« 

Storm-clouds,  height  of,  L  536. 

Straight  wand,  the,  ii.  225. 

Straps  or  cords,  ii.  258. 

Subterranean  sources,  inundations  from,  iL 
77. 

Suction  by  the  mouth  (the  effects  of )  the 
means  of  discovering  atmospheric  pres- 
sure, i.  285. 

Sactiun-pipe,  the,  ii.  407. 

Sngar-refining,  Howard's  improvement  in 
the  process  of,  ii.  170. 

Sulphureous  odor  developed  by  lightning,  ii. 
64. 

Sulzer's  experiment  in  galvanism,  i.  364. 

San,  the,  i.  67-76 ;  magnitude  of  the  sun,  L 
69;  its  density,  form,  and  rotation,  L  72; 
central  eclipse  of  the  sun,  L  83 ;  sun's  in- 
fluence at  Venus  apd  Mercury,  i.  149 ;  its 
appearance  at  Mara,  i.  155;  it  is  the  com- 
mon centre  of  the  planets,  i.  172;  sun's 
influence  on  the  tides,  L  214;  combined 
influence  of  the  sun  and  moon,  L  216 ;  the 
sun's  appearance  as  seen  from  Jupiter,  i. 
242;  as  seen  from  Saturn,  L  245,246; 
calorific  effects  of  the  sun's  rays,  L  490 ; 
horiiontal  appearance  of  the  sun  and 
moon,  ii.  9 1 ;  heat  of  the  sun's  rays,  ii.  193. 

Sun-and-planet  wheels,  iL  447. 

Supporters  of  combustion  and  coiabnstihiet, 
U.  828. 

Supposed  rays  of  eoM,  L  453. 

Surftce  of  the  planets,  i.  61. 

Sword  and  belt  of  Orion,  ii.  336. 

Symmer's  theory  of  dectrieity,  L  135. 

Syringe,  the  exhausting,  iL  41;  the  con- 
densing syringe,  ii*  56. 

Systems  of  pulleys,  iL  274. 

T. 

Table  showing  the  temperature  at  whieh 
water  will  boil  under  different  pressnres 
of  the  atmosphere,  ii.  305 ;  table  exhibit- 
ing the  mechanicil  power  «C  wttai  wAr 
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▼erted  into  steam  at  Tariovu  presiares,  ii. 
517}  table  showing  the  improrement  of 
Cornish  engines,  ii.  623;  table  of  observa- 
tions on  the  height  of  stonn-clonds  by  M. 
Arago,  i.  637. 

Tacking  a  vessel,  |>roeess  of,  ii«  216. 

Tails  of  comets,  i.  521. 

Taste,  deceptions  of,  ii.  95. 

Teeth  of  wheels,  ii.  259. 

Telescope,  limited  powers  of,  i.  51 }  nnable 
to  magnify  a  star,  i.  592 ;  philosophy  of 
the  telescope,  ii.  346 ;  effect  on  fixed  stars, 
ii.  346. 

Tdet cope,  astronomical,  i.  480. 

Temperatare  of  the  sun's  surface,  i.  75. 

Temporary  stars,  ii.  360. 

Terrestrial  attraction  the  combined  action 
of  parallel  forces,  il.  222. 

Terrestrial  magnetism,  Ampdre's  theory  of, 
ii.  124,  125. 

The  earth,  i.  477-498. 

Theorem  regulating  pressure  and  motion,  ii. 
212. 

Theory  of  colors,  i.  575-582. 

Thermometer,  the,  L  329$  ii.  131-146. 

Thermometer,  mercurial,  advantages  of,  ii. 
132. 

Thermo-electricity,  ii.  126. 

Thermo-electric  pile,  ii.  127. 

Thermo-electric  scale  of  metals,  ii.  127. 

Throttle-valve,  ii.  462. 

Thunder,  i.  547-549  \  distance  at  which  it 
moy  be  heard,  i.  553 ;  cause  of  thunder, 
i.  551 ;  popular  impressions  respecting  the 
effects  of  thunder,  ii.  78. 

Thunder-bursts,  i.  545. 

Thunder-clouds,  common,  L  532. 

Thunder-storms,  i.  631-.'i58. 

Tidal  wave,  the  great,  i.  217. 

Tides,  the,  i.  211-220;  correspondence  be- 
tween the  tides  and  the  phases  of  the 
moon,  i.  21 1 ;  the  moon's  influence  on  the 
tides,  i.  212,  213;  the  sun's  influence,  i. 
214,  215 ;  combined  influence  of  the  sun 
and  moon,  i.  216;  velocity  of  the  tides,  i. 
218;  range  of  the  tides,  i.  218,  219. 

Time  of  day,  how  found  on  land,  L  567, 568 ; 
at  sea,  i.  569. 

Tints,  variety  of,  how  produced  by  the  sim- 
ile component  colors,  i.  581. 

Toaldo,  the  meteorologist,  i.  418. 

Toothed  wheel,  the,  ii.  292,  293. 

Torricelli,  a  pupil  of  Galileo,  discovers  at- 
mospheric pressure,  i.  286. 

Tout  eclipse  of  the  sun,  Bailey's  deseription 
of,  i.  83. 

Transferring  power  of  the  Voltaic  pile,  i.  879. 

Transmission  of  sound,  i.  553. 

Transparent  and  opaque  bodies,  i.  450. 

Treadmill,  the,  ii.  255. 

Turning-lathe,  the,  iL  248. 

Twilight  at  Venus  and  Mercury,  i.  150. 

Two-way  cock,  ii.  482. 

U. 
Ultimate  atoms,  ii.  26. 


Ultra4odiaca]  planets,  i.  207. 
Undolatory  thtwi  of  light,  i.  224,  232. 
Uniform  supply^  of  light  ud  heat  from  the 

sun,  i.  53.- 
Upward  flashes  of  lightning,  ii.  72. 
Ursa  Major  or  Great  Bear,  ii.  S33. 
Ursa  Minor,  ii.  334. 
Useful  arts,  examples  in,  ii.  171, 172. 


V. 


Vacuity  between  our  system  and  the  itanb 


i.  586. 


' 


Vacuum,  maxim  of  the  ancients  that  ^  na- 
ture abhors  a  vacuum,"  i.  285,  286;  « 
perfect  one  cannot  be  produced,  ii.  46 1 
vacuum  prodneed  by.  the  condensmtioA  of 
steam,  ii.  441. 

Valves  of  double-acting  engines,  ii.  448. 

Valves,  slides,  and  codes,  iu  474. 

Vapor,  condensation  of,  ii.  313. 

Vaporization,  i.  331 ;  ii.  299. 

Vaporization  and  condensation,  ii.  299. 

Variable  stars,  how  to  observe  them,  ii.  350. 

Variation  of  atmospheric  pressure,  i.  896 1 
of  the  magnetic  needle,  it.  113. 

Variations,  local,  of  the  electridty  of  tkt 
air,  ii.  155. 

Velocity  of  the  tides,  i.  218. 

Vent-peg,  the,  i.  300. 

Venus,  its  diameter,  position,  l&c,  i.  145. 

Vernier,  the,  for  noting  very  small  changes 
in  the  barometer,  i.  294. 

VesU,  i.  207. 

Visible  stars,  the,  i.  585-596.  . 

Vision,  theory  of  illustrated  by  a  rotating 
disk,  i.  542;  deceptions  of  vision,  li.  93; 
range  of  vision,  ii.  357. 

Vitreous  eleetrid^  discovered  by  Dnfaye,  i. 
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THE  PLUMLITY  OF  WOBLDS. 


When  we  walk  forth  on  a  serene  night  and  direct  our  view  to  the  aspect 
of  the  heavens,  there  are  certain  reflections  which  will  present  themselves  to 
every  mind  gifted  with  the  slightest  power  of  contemplation.  Are  those 
shining  orbs  which  so  richly  decorate  the  firmament  peopled  with  creatures 
endowed  like  ourselves  with  reason  to  discover,  with  sense  to  love,  and  with 
imagination  to  expand  toward  their  limitless  perfection  the  attributes  of  Him 
of  '*  whose  fingers  the  heavens  are  the  work  ?"  Has  He  who  *'  made  man  lower 
than  the  angels  to  crown  him,"  with  the  glory  of  discovering  that  light  in  which 
he  has  *'  decked  himself  as  with  a  garment,"  also  made  other  creatures  with 
like  powers  and  like  destinies ;  with  dominion  over  the  works  of  his  hands, 
and  having  all  things  **  put  in  subjection  under  their  feet  ?"  And  are  those  re- 
splendent globes  which  roll  in  silent  majesty  through  the  measureless  abysses 
of  space,  the  dwellings  of  such  beings  ?  These  are  questions  which  will  be 
asked,  and  which  will  be  answered.  These  are  inquiries  against  which  nei- 
ther the  urgency  of  business  nor  the  allurements  of  pleasure  can  block  up  the 
avenues  of  the  mind.  These  are  questions  that  have  been  asked,  and  that 
will  continue  to  be  asked,  by  all  who  view  the  earth  as  an  individual  of  that 
liule  cluster  of  worlds  called  the  solar  system. 

Those  whose  information  on  topics, of  this  nature  is  limited,  would  be  prompt- 
ed, in  seeking  the  satisfaction  of  such  inquiries,  to  look  immediately  for  direct 
evidence;  and  consequently  to  appeal  to  the  telescope.  Such  an  appeal 
would,  however,  be  fruitless.  Vast  as  are  the  powers  of  that  instrument,  and 
great  the  improvements  which  have  been  conferred  upon  it,  it  still  falls  infi- 
nitely short  of  the  ability  to  give  direct  evidence  on  such  inquiries.  What 
will  a  telescope  do  for  us  in  regard  to  the  examination  of  the  heavenly  bodies, 
or  indeed  of  any  distant  object  ?  It  will  accomplish  this,  and  nothing  more  : 
it  will  place  us  at  a  less  distance  from  the  object  to  which  we  direct  our  view ; 
it  will  enable  us  to  approach  it  within  a  certain  limit  of  distance,  and  to  behold 
it  as  we  should  do  without  a  telescope  at  the  lesser  dislances.    Bu^^uvtCl^ 
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speaking,  it  cannot  accomplish  even  this  ;  for  to  suppose  it  did,  would  be  to 
imagine  it  to  possess  all  the  admirable  optical  perfection  of  the  eye.  That 
instrument,  however  nearly  it  approaches  the  organ  of  vision  in  its  qualities, 
is  still  deficient  in  some  of  the  attributes  which  have  been  conferred  upon  the 
eye  by  its  Maker.  It  is  found  that  in  proportion  as  we  augment  the  magnify- 
ing power  of  the  telescope,  we  diminish  both  the  quantity  of  light  upon  the 
object  we  behold,  and  also  the  distinctness  of  its  features  and  outlines.  These 
and  some  other  circumstances  peculiar  to  the  telescope,  which  need  not  be 
particularly  detailed  now,  impose  a  limit  on  the  magnifying  powers  that  are 
practically  available  in  inquiries  of  this  kind. 

Let  us,  however,  suppose  that  we  could  resort  to  the  use  of  a  telescope  hav- 
ing the  magnifying  power  of  a  thousand  in  examining  any  of  the  heavenly 
bodies  :  what  would  such  an  instrument  do  for  us  ?  It  would  in  fact  place  us 
a  thousand  times  nearer  to  the  object  that  we  are  desirous  to  examine,  and  thus 
enable  us  to  see  that  object  as  we  should  see  it  at  thaet  diminished  distance 
without  a  telescope  at  all.  Such  is  the  extent  of  the  aid  which  we  should 
derive  from  the  telescope.  Now,  let  us  see  what  this  aid  would  effect.  Take 
the  case  of  the  moon,  tne  nearest  body  in  the  universe  to  the  earth.  The  dis- 
tance of  that  object  is  about  240,000  miles  ;  the  telescope  would  then  place  us 
about  240  miles  from  it.  Could  we  at  the  distance  of  240  miles  distinctly,  or 
even  indistinctly,  see  a  man,  a  horse,  an  elephant,  or  any  other  natural  object  ? 
Could  we  discern  any  artificial  structure  ?  Assuredly  not !  But  take  the  case 
of  one  of  the  planets.  When  Mars  is  nearest  to  the  earth,  its  distance  is 
about  50,000,000  of  miles.  Such  a  telescope  would  place  us  at  a  distance  of 
50,000  miles  from  it.  What  object  could  we  expect  to  see  at  50,000  miles' 
distance  1  The  planet  Venus,  when  nearest  the  earth,  is  at  a  distance  some- 
thing less  than  30,000,000  of  miles,  but  at  that  distance  her  dark  hemisphere 
is  turned  toward  us ;  and  when  a  considerable  portion  of  her  enlightened  hem- 
isphere is  visible,  her  distance  is  not  less  than  that  of  Mars.  All  the  other  plan- 
ets, when  nearest  to  the  earth,  are  at  much  greater  distances.  As  the  stars 
lie  infinitely  more  remote  than  the  most  remote  planet,  it  is  needless  here  to 
add  anything  respecting  them. 

It  is  plain,  then,  that  the  telescope  cannot  afford  any  direct  evidence  on 
the  question  whether  the  planets,  like  the  earth,  are  inhabited  globes.  Yet, 
although  science  has  not  given  direct  answers  to  these  questions,  it  has  sup- 
plied a  body  of  circumstantial  evidence  bearing  upon  them  of  an  extremely  in- 
teresting nature.  Modem  discovery  has  collected  together  a  mass  of  facts 
connected  with  the  position  and  motions,  the  physical  character  and  conditions, 
and  the  parts  played  in  the  solar  system  by  the  several  globes  of  which  that 
system  is  composed,  which  forms  a  body  of  analogies  bearing  on  this  inquiry, 
even  more  cogent  and  convincing  than  the  proofs  on  the  strength  of  which  we 
daily  dispose  of  the  property  and  lives  of  our  fellow-citizens,  and  hazard  our 
own. 

In  considering  the  earth  as  a  dwelling-place  suited  to  man  and  to  the  crea- 
tures which  it  has  pleased  his  Maker  to  place  in  subjection  to  him,  there  is  a 
mutual  fitness  and  adaptation  observable  among  a  multitude  of  arrangements 
which  cannot  be  traced  to,  and  which  indeed  obviously  cannot  arise  from,  any 
general  mechanical  law  by  which  the  motions  and  changes  of  mere  material 
masses  are  observed  to  be  governed.  It  is  in  tht^se  conveniences  and  luxuries 
with  which  our  dwelling  has  been  so  considerately  furnished,  that  we  see  the 
beneficent  intentions  of  its  Creator  more  immediately  manifested,  than  by  any 
great  physical  or  mechanical  laws,  however  imposing  or  important.  If — having 
a  due  knowledge  of  our  natural  necessities — of  our  appetites  and  passions — of 
our  susceptibilities  of  pleasure  and  pain — in  fine,  of  our  physical  organization*— 
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we  were  for  the  first  time  introduced  to  this  glorious  earth  with  its  balmy  atmo- 
sphere— its  pure  and  translucent  waters — the  life  and  beauty  of  its  animal  and 
regetable  kingdoms — with  its,  attraction  upon  the  matter  of  our  own  bodies  just 
sufficiently  great  to  give  them  the  requisite  stability,  and  yet  not  so  great  as  to 
deprive  them  of  the  power  of  free  and  rapid  motion — with  its  intervals  of  light 
and  darkness,  giving  an  alternation  of  labor  and  rest  nicely  corresponding  with 
onr  muscular  power — with  its  grateful  succession  of  seasons,  and  its  moderate 
extremes  of  temperature,  so  justly  suited  to  our  organization :  with  all  this 
fitness  before  us.  could  we  hesitate  to  infer  that  such  a  place  must  have  been 
provided  expressly  for  our  habitation  ?  If,  then,  the  discoveries  of  modem 
science  disclose  to  us  in  each  planet,  which,  like  our  own,  rolls  in  regulated 
periods  round  the  sun,  provisions  in  all  respects  similar — if  they  are  proved  to 
be  habitations  similarly  built,  ventilated,  warmed,  illuminated,  and  furnished — 
supplied  with  the  same  alternations  of  light  and  darkness  by  the  same  expe- 
dient— with  the  same  pleasant  succession  of  seasons — the  same  geographical 
diversity  of  climates — the  same  agreeable  distribution  of  land  and  water — can 
we  doubt  that  such  structures  have  been  provided  as  the  abodes  of  beings  in 
all  respects  resembling  ourselves  ?  The  strong  presumption  raised  by  such 
proofs  is  converted  into  a  moral  certainty,  when  it  is  shown  from  physical  anal- 
ogies of  irresistible  force  that  such  bodies  are  the  creation  of  the  same  Hand 
that  raised  the  round  world  and  launched  it  into  space.  Such,  then,  is  the  na- 
ture of  the  evidence  which  science  offers  on  this  interesting  question.  Let  us 
endeavor  to  strip  it  of  such  technical  forms  of  language  and  reasoning  as  are 
intelligible  only  to  the  scientific,  and  to  present  it  so  as  to  be  easily  and 
agreeably  comprehended. 

If  we  look  at  a  plan  of  the  solar  system,  the  first  glance  will  impress  us  with 
an  idea  that  the  earth  is  an  individual  of  a  class  ;  that  that  class  is  the  planets ; 
that  the  sun  is  an  object  provided  for  different  purposes,  and  the  same  may  be 
said  of  the  satellites.  Vie  take  this  impression  from  the  simple  fact  that  the 
planets,  including  the  earth  among  the  number,  move  round  the  sun  as  a  centre 
in  circles  all  in  the  same  direction,  and  nearly  in  the  same  plane ;  while  the 
satellites  or  moons  (in  a  manner  which  we  shall  hereafter  notice)  revolve  re- 
spectively round  the  planets.  The  impression  is  irresistible  that  the  planets, 
including  the  earth,  form  a  class ;  but  let  us  see  the  purposes  in  the  economy 
of  nature  which  are  fulfilled  by  this  common  character  given  to  the  motion  of 
the  planets  and  the  position  of  the  sun.  We  find,  upon  considering  the  quali- 
ties of  organized  bodies,  and  especially  the  species  of  the  animals  and  vegeta- 
bles upon  the  earth,  that  the  maintenance  of  their  physical  well-being  is  essen- 
tially dependant  on  the  uniformity  and  regularity  with  which  they  are  supplied 
with  the  two  great  physical  principles  of  light  and  heat.  Should  these,  or 
either  of  them,  be  subject  to  any  extreme  variations,  such  vicissitudes  would 
be  incompatible  with  the  organization  of  the  species.  There  is  a  cold  on  one 
hand  and  a  heat  on  the  other,  under  which  no  organized  body  could  continue 
to  exist,  and  there  are  still  narrower  limits  within  which  it  is  necessary  to 
confine  the  temperatures  they  are  exposed  to  in  order  to  secure  the  perfec- 
tion of  their  physical  health.  There  are  also  degrees  of  light,  the  intensity 
of  which  would  be  incompatible  with  the  continued  perfection  of  the  organs  of 
vision. 

We  see,  then,  how  essential  to  the  well-being  of  the  infinite  varieties  of  crea- 
tures that  people  this  globe,  a  uniform  regulation  of  light  and  heat  is.  How, 
then,  is  this  great  and  important  end  attained  ?  If  we  had  a  fire  which  at  once 
supplied  light  and  heat  in  {lut  neighborhood,  and  that  circumstances  obliged  us 
continually  to  shift  our  position  in  regard  to  it,  but  at  the  same  time  so  to  order 
our  movements  as  to  receive  from  it  a  uniform  intensity  of  UgVil  axid\ie^X^\io>ii 
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should  we  move  ?  Should  we  not  take  care  to  keep  always  at  the  same  dis- 
tance from  it  ?  And  to  accomplish  this,  should  we  move  in  any  other  path 
than  that  of  a  circle,  having  the  fire  in  the  centre  ?  This,  however,  is  precisely 
what  is  accomplished  by  the  annual  motion  of  the  earth.  It  traverses  its  course 
round  the  central  fire  of  the  system,  keeping  always  nearly  at  the  same  distance 
from  the  inexhaustible  fountain  of  light  and  warmth.  By  this  simple  expedient 
of  observing  a  circular  path,  with  ihe  sun  in  the  centre,  this  necessary  object 
is  attained. 

Now,  in  examining  the  movements  of  all  the  other  planets,  we  find  that  the 
same  expedient  is  provided :  that  they  severally,  in  their  periodical  courses, 
like  the  earth,  preserve  uniform  distances  from  the  sun — moving  round  that 
body  in  circles,  of  which  it  is  the  common  centre. 

Seeing,  then,  that  this  motion  in  the  case  of  the  earth  is  a  means  whereby  an 
important  end  is  attained,  analogy  justifies  the  conclusion  that  it  is  to  be  re- 
garded likewise  as  a  means  for  the  attainment  of  a  similar  end  in  each  of  the 
planets.  But  it  will  probably  be  said  that  the  planets  are  at  different  distances 
from  the  sun  ;  that  the  most  remote  of  them  is  nearly  twenty  times  farther  from 
that  luminary  than  the  earth,  while  the  nearest  of  them  is  little  more  than  one 
third  the  earth's  distance ;  therefore,  that  although  it  must  be  admitted  that  each 
planet  (considered  per  se)  is  supplied  uniformly  with  light  and  warmth  by  this 
circular  motion  ;  yet  the  intensity  of  these  principles  to  which  the  several 
planets  are  exposed,  comparing  one  with  another,  is  so  extremely  dififerent  as 
to  destroy  all  analogy  between  them. 

In  answer  to  this,  we  are,  however,  to  consider  that  the  influence  of  light  and 
heat  upon  a  planet  does  not  depend  solely  on  its  distance  from  the  sun.  The 
heat,  as  is  well  known,  produced  by  the  solar  rays,  depends  on  the  density  of 
the  air  which  surrounds  the  objects  afiected  by  it.  Thus  we  find  the  tempera- 
ture, at  great  elevations  in  our  own  atmosphere,  considerably  lower  than  at  the 
mean  surface  of  our  globe  ;  because  at  these  elevations  the  air  becomes  so  thin 
as  to  be  incapable  of  collecting  and  retaining  the  sun's  heat.  We  can  there- 
fore easily  imagine,  provided  the  existence  of  their  atmospheres  be  conceded, 
that  their  density  has  been  so  regulated,  that  the  nearest  planets  to  the  sun, 
which  receive  the  greatest  intensity  of  its  rays,  may  not,  after  all,  be  more 
heated  than  the  most  remote  ones,  which  are  exposed  to  the  least  intensity  of 
its  rays  :  just  as  we  find  that  the  temperature  of  the  summits  of  lofty  mount- 
ains at  the  tropics  is  as  low  as  the  temperature  of  some  of  the  polar  latitudes. 
It  is  plain,  then,  how  the  effects  of  the  various  distances  of  the  planet  from 
the  sun  may  be  equalized  and  compensated.  The  means  of  accomplishing  this 
are  provided  in  the  form  of  atmospheres,  as  we  shall  presently  see. 

But  let  us  turn  to  the  consideration  of  the  solar  light.  The  intensity  of  the 
sun's  light  varies  with  his  distance  exactly  in  the  same  proportion  as  that  of 
his  heat ;  and  the  brightness  of  a  day  in  the  most  remote  planet  would  be  less 
than  that  of  a  day  in  the  nearest  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  sun's  heat  would 
be  less.  It  may  therefore  be  objected  that  there  might  be  scarcely  daylight 
enough  in  the  planet  Herschel  to  serve  the  purposes  of  social  and  civil  life. 
Such  might  undoubtedly  be  the  case  if  we  were  to  deny  the  possibility  of  any 
variation,  however  minute,  in  the  organs  of  vision  ;  but  without  denying  this, 
let  us  consider  how  the  matter  would  stand.  The  perception  which  the  eye 
of  any  creature  acquires  of  light,  depends  {ceteris  paribus)  upon  the  magnitude 
of  the  circular  aperture  or  foramen,  in  front  of  the  eye,  called  the  pupil,  which 
has,  externally,  the  appearance  of  a  circular  black  spot ;  but  which  is,  in 
reality,  a  circular  hole  through  which  the  light  is  admitted  to  the  interior  of  the 
chamber  of  vision,  there  to  afffect  the  membranous  coating  which  transmits  its 
influence  to  the  brain  and  causes  the  sensation.     It  must  be  evident,  even  to 
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the  least  informed,  that  the  brightness  of  light  will  then  depend  upon  the  mag- 
nitude of  ibis  foramen.  Granting  that  there  are  two  eyes,  in  one  of  which  the 
pupil  is  twice  as  large  as  it  is  in  the  other,  the  organ  being  in  all  other  respects 
the  same,  then  it  is  evident  that  one  would  admit  twice  as  much  light  as  the 
other.  If,  then,  the  large  pupil  was  exposed  to  light  of  only  one  half  the  in- 
tensity or  brightness  of  that  to  which  the  smaller  one  is  exposed,  then  the  two 
lights  would  appear  to  these  eyes  of  the  same  brilliancy,  although  in  fact,  one 
woidd  be  only  half  as  bright  as  the  other.  What,  then,  shall  we  say  of  the 
planets  ?  Grant  that  the  pupils  of  the  eyes  of  all  creatures  endowed  with 
vision  upon  them  are  enlarged  in  their  opening  according  as  the  planets  are 
more  removed  from  the  sun  and  diminished  as  diey  are  nearer  to  that  luminary, 
and  the  whole  difficulty  arising  from  the  varying  intensity  of  light  will  vanish. 
The  inhabitants  of  all  the  planets  will,  in  fact,  enjoy  days  of  die  same  bright- 
ness, notwithstanding  the  extreme  difference  of  their  distances  from  the  sun. 

In  considering  closely  the  physical  powers  of  locomotion  and  strength  con- 
ferred upon  animals  on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  we  find  that  they  have  certain 
limitations ;  that  animals  are  capable  of  exercising  the  powers  of  locomotion 
for  certain  periods  of  time,  varying,  it  is  true,  among  individuals,  but  still  in 
the  main  comprised  within  certain  narrow  limits.  We  find  that  after  the  lapse 
of  certain  intervals,  bodily  repose  is  wanted.  But  besides  the  disposition  to  ac- 
tivity and  locomotion  and  the  alternate  want  of  rest,  animals  in  general  have 
also  other  physical  wants  and  capabilities  of  enjoyment  which  are  periodical. 
Thus  they  are  capable  of  wakefulness  for  certain  periods,  after  which  recurs  the 
physical  want  of  sleep. 

Now  upon  a  general  survey  of  the  creation,  it  is  found  that  the  average  pe- 
riods which  must  regulate  the  intervals  of  labor  and  rest,  of  wakefulness  and 
sleep,  corresponds  in  the  main  with  those  which  regulate  the  alternations  of 
light  and  darkness.  In  the  vegetable  kingdom  we  find  prevailing  also  peri- 
odical functions,  certainly  not  so  obvious  and  apparent,  but  not  on  that  ac- 
count the  less  interesting,  which  are  ascertained  to  have  the  same  close 
alliance  with  the  period  that  regulates  the  returns  of  light  and  darkness. 

Plants  undergo  certain  changes  and  suffer  certain  effects,  in  the  presence 
of  solar  light,  which  are  different  from,  and  in  some  respects  contrary  to,  those 
which  they  undergo  in  its  absence.  These  changes  are  essential  to  the  vege- 
table health  of  the  creature ;  without  them  the  tribes  of  plants  would  be 
extinct.  The  duration  of  these  operations  is  just  as  essential  as  their  alterna- 
tions. Light  must  be  present  a  certain  time  and  neither  more  nor  less  ;  and  its 
absence  must  be  equally  regulated  by  limits,  otherwise  the  plant  must  perish. 
There  is,  then,  it  is  evident,  an  essential  relation  between  the  functions  and 
qualities  of  the  vegetable  kingdom — between  the  power  of  activity,  the  suscep- 
tibility of  enjoyment  and  the  physical  wants  of  animals,  and  the  periods  which 
separate  light  from  darkness ;  but  what  are  those  periods  ?  What  is  the 
mechanical  expedient  to  which  He  has  resorted  to  accomplish  his  inscru- 
table purposes,  who  divided  the  light  from  the  darkness,  and  *'  saw  that  it 
was  good/*  Nothing  can  be  more  simple.  Nothing  can  be  more  beautiful. 
Nothing  can  be  more  admirably  perfect.  While  the  globe  of  the  earth  makes 
its  annual  course  round  the  sun,  it  has  at  the  same  time  a  spinning  motion,  on 
a  certain  diameter,  as  an  axis,  in  virtue  of  which  it  successively  exposes  all 
parts  of  its  surface  to  the  light  and  warmth  of  the  sun.  Each  complete  rota- 
tion is  accomplished  in  the  space  which  we  call  twenty-four  hours ;  subject  to 
a  variation  which  we  shall  notice  hereafter.  All  points  on  our  earth  are  alter- 
nately exposed  to  and  withdrawn  from  the  solar  light ;  the  average  intervals 
braig  twelve  hours. 

Now  when  we  reflect  od  the  cloae,  the  exact  correspondence  belween  lilkx^a^ 
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intervals  and  the  indispensable  wants  of  all  organized  creatures,  can  we  for  a 
moment  doubt  that  the  earth  was  made  to  turn  upon  its  axis  in  that  particular 
time  rather  than  any  other,  because  it  was  more  conducive  than  otherwise  to 
the  well  being  of  the  countless  myriads  of  species,  the  production  of  the  Divine 
hand,  for  whose  enjoyment  the  earth  was  made  ?  Had  the  time  of  rotation  been 
materially  less  than  it  is,  our  periods  of  activity  and  labor  would  be  too  short.to 
prepare  us  for  the  return  of  darkness,  and  had  the  time  of  rotation  been  greater, 
we  should  have  needed  rest  before  the  return  of  the  natural  epoch  designed  for 
it.  As  it  is,  the  natural  vicissitudes  are  nicely  adapted  to  our  wants ;  and  yet  our 
organization  is  in  no  way  connected  physically  with  the  rotation  of  the  earth, 
by  any  relation  of  the  nature  of  cause  and  effect,  and  to  suppose  such  an 
adaptation  fortuitous,  would  be  an  outrage  upon  all  principles  of  probability. 
This  mutual  fitness  is,  then,  another  of  the  many  proofs  which  offer  themselves 
that  the  earth  as  a  dwelling,  and  man  as  a  dweller,  has  been  each  expressly 
designed  for  the  other. 

Many  practical  examples  may  be  given  of  this  correspondence  between  the 
time  of  rotation  of  the  earth  upon  its  axis  and  the  periodical  functions  of  the 
organized  world.  Thus,  Linnaeus  proposed  the  use  of  what  he  termed  a  /7o- 
ral  clocks  which  was  to  consist  of  plants  which  opened  and  closed  their  blos- 
soms at  particular  hours  of  the  day.  Thus,  the  day-lily  opens  at  ^ve  in  the 
morning,  the  common  dandelion  at  six,  the  hawkweed  at  seven,  the  ma- 
rigold at  nine,  and  so  on ;  the  closing  of  the  blossoms  marking  corresponding 
hours  in  the  afternoon.  Nor  was  this  to  be  regarded  as  a  specific  effect  of  light 
upon  the  plants,  for  when  the  flowers  were  introduced  into  a  dark  chamber 
they  were  found  to  open  and  close  their  blossoms  at  the  same  times. 

The  necessity  of  observing  a  correspondence  between  the  intervals  of  activ- 
ity and  repose,  the  taking  of  food,  &c.,  and  the  period  of  light  and  darkness, 
was  practically  shown  in  the  case  of  voyages  made  to  the  north  pole,  where 
navigators  attained  those  latitudes  in  which  the  sun  never  rises  for  several 
weeks,  in  which  cases  it  was  found  necessary  to  make  the  crews  of  the  ships 
adhere  with  the  utmost  punctuality  to  the  habit  of  retiring  at  nine  o'clock  and 
rising  at  a  quarter  before  six.  Under  these  circumstances  they  enjoyed  a 
state  of  salubrity  very  remarkable,  notwithstanding  the  trying  severity  of  cli- 
mate to  which  &ey  were  exposed. 

Seeing  then, — that  the  expedient  of  making  the  globe  of  the  earth  turn  upon 
its  axis  in  twenty-four  hours  is  one  productive  of  such  multifarious  benefits, 
and  so  intimately  related  to  the  organized  species  of  our  globe,  that  were  it  to 
turn  otherwise  than  it  does,  in  a  greater  or  less  time,  an  entire  derangement  of 
the  animal  or  vegetable  economy  would  ensue, — it  becomes  an  interesting  ques- 
tion to  ascertain  whether  the  other  planets  are  provided  with  a  similar  expedi- 
ent ;  and  if  so,  to  what  extent  the  application  of  such  expedient  corresponds 
with  the  case  of  the  earth.  We  accordingly  find  that  all  the  planets  without 
exception  have  a  motion  of  rotation  on  certain  diameters  as  an  axis  while  they 
make  their  periodical  revolutions  round  the  sun,  and  that  the  diameter  in  which 
they  so  rotate  has  been  selected  in  such  a  manner  as  to  secure  to  each  of  them 
regular  alternations  of  light  and  darkness  in  every  part  of  their  surfaces ;  in 
fact,  they,  like  the  earth,  have  days  and  nights.  But  are  those  days  and  nights 
regulated  by  the  same  intervals  as  ours  ?  for  that  is  an  important  question ; 
such  intervals  being,  as  we  have  shown,  a  key  to  the  organizations  and  func- 
tions of  the  creatures  upon  them  respectively. 

We  shall  on  another  occasion  show  that  the  planets  consist  of  two  groups 
which,  although  characterized  by  common  qualities,  are  still  distinct  in  several 
particulars.  The  inner  group  consists  of  Mercury^  Venus^  Mars,  and  the  Earth; 
the  outer  group  consists  of  Jupiter,  Saturn,  and  HerscheL     There  are  circum- 
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stances  which  prepare  us  to  expect  some  discrepancies  in  the  provisions  made 
in  these  two  groups ;  but  everything  leads  us  to  anticipate  a  uniformity  in 
each  of  them  respectively.  We  shall  on  another  occasion  show  that  the 
three  planets.  Mercury^  Venus,  and  Mars,  which  with  our  own  form  the 
inner  group,  do  all  turn  on  their  axes ;  that  they  have  all  a  diurnal  motion 
completed  in  the  same  time,  or  very  nearly  so,  as  that  of  the  earth.  Thus 
these  several  planets  not  only  have  days  and  nights,  but  have  days  and  nights 
precisely  similar  to  our  own.  They  are  regulated  by  the  same  average  dura- 
tion ;  and  He  that  gave  them  those  alternations  has  seen  it  good  to  *'  divide  the 
light  from  the  darkness"  after  the  same  fashion. 

If,  then,  the  duration  of  our  days  and  nights  be  evidently  regulated  with  a 
view  to  the  accoinmodation  and  well-being  of  the  organized  creatures  to  which 
the  earth  has  been  appropriated,  we  are  surely  warranted  by  all  analogy  in  con- 
cluding that  the  adaptation  of  the  same  expedients  in  the  planets,  Mercury, 
Venus,  and  Mars,  have  been  directed  to  the  same  beneficent  purposes,  and  that 
the  creatures  upon  them,  as  upon  the  earth,  are  so  organized  as  to  require  the 
same  intervals  of  labor  and  rest,  of  activity  and  repose,  of  wakefulness  and 
sleep. 

In  the  outer  group  the  times  of  rotation  are  different,  yet  among  them  a  sim- 
ilar uniformity  prevails.  Jupiter  and  Saturn  revolve  on  their  axes  in  about  ten 
honrs.  The  telescope  has  not  informed  us  of  the  time  of  rotation  of  Herschel; 
bm  it  is  probably  not  different  from  the  two  cognate  planets.  It  appears  then 
that  the  intervals  of  light  and  darkness  in  these  remote  bodies,  instead  of  being 
regulated  by  intervals  of  twelve  hours,  is  determined  by  average  intervals  of 
five  hours.  A  corresponding  difference  of  organization  and  functions  may  of 
course  be  inferred  to  prevail  upon  them ;  but  still  it  will  be  observed  that  the 
difference  between  them  and  the  inner  group,  lies  merely  in  the  duration  of 
intervals  of  light  and  darkness  ;  those  intervals  being  in  the  main  preserved. 
There  is  no  planet,  then,  in  which  are  not  provided  days  and  nights. 

In  considering  the  expedient  by  which  days  and  nights  are  secured  to  the 
]danets,  it  is  interesting  to  contemplate  the  particular  position  of  the  diameters 
on  which  they  have  been  made  to  turn.  There  are  a  great  variety  of  different 
diameters  upon  which  the  earth  might  have  spun  while  it  revolves  round  the 
sun.  It  might,  for  example,  have  turned  on  a  diameter  at  right  angles  to  its 
annual  orbit.  If  it  had  been  so  we  should  have  had  equal  days  and  nights 
throughout  the  entire  year,  and  at  every  part  of  the  earth.  It  might  again  have 
turned  upon  a  diameter  lying  in  the  plane  of  its  annual  orbit.  In  such  a  case  we 
should  not  have  had  alternations  of  days  and  nights  at  all ;  we  should  have  had 
the  sun  constantly  visible  for  six  months,  and  absent  for  other  six  months,  mod- 
ified in  a  yery  complex  manner,  however,  by  other  vicissitudes ;  in  fact  we  should 
have  had  changes  of  light  and  darkness  utterly  unfit  for  our  wants.  In  the 
first  case  we  should  have  been  deprived  of  seasons  and  of  the  means  of  main- 
taining any  convenient  chronology.  Thus,  in  either  case,  we  should  be  strip- 
ped of  many  of  the  benefits  and  utilities  arising  from  the  present  arrangement. 
Again,  the  earth  might  have  turned  upon  an  axis  nearly  perpendicular  to  the  plane 
of  its  annual  orbit ;  or  in  nearly  that  plane ;  it  might,  in  fact,  be  inclined  in 
any  position,  between  those  extremes.  Had  it  stooped  down  nearly  to  the  eclip- 
tic, consequences  would  have  ensued  almost  as  fatal  as  those  which  any  position 
in  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic  would  have  inferred.  We  find,  however,  in  fact, 
that  a  position  has  been  given  to  this  axis  slightly  inclined  from  the  perpendicu- 
lar. In  virtue  of  this  inclination  the  northern  hemisphere  leans  toward  the 
sun  during  one  half  of  the  year,  and  the  southern  hemisphere  during  the  other. 
We  enjoy  the  grateful  succession  of  seasons ;  it  is  thus  that  spring,  summer, 
antumn,  and  winter,  follow  each  other  with  pleasant  variety,  marking  in  their 
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progresR  by  obvious  phenomena  the  course  of  time.  Yet  this  inclination  or 
stooping  of  the  axis  is  so  regulated  that  the  extremes  of  the  seasons  are  con* 
fined  within  such  moderate  limits  as  are  necessary  and  conducive  to  the 
physical  well-being  of  the  numerous  tribes  which  people  the  earth. 

It  is  true  that  this  succession  of  seasons  was  not  indispensably  necessary  to 
the  continuance  of  the  races  that  inhabit  the  earth,  for  had  the  axis  been  per- 
pendicular to  the  orbit  so  as  to  render  days  and  nights  perpetually  and  every- 
where equal,  the  organized  world  would  still  have  continued  to  exist.  Thus 
we  see  that  the  seasons  are  a  provision  received  from  the  Divine  hand,  par- 
taking more  of  the  character  of  a  luxury  than  of  an  absolute  physical  want 
We  could  have  done  without  them,  but  not  so  well.  We  are  therefore  pre- 
pared on  examining  the  other  planets  to  expect  a  greater  difference  to  prevail 
among  them  in  this  respect  than  in  regard  to  the  other  provisions,  such  as 
days  and  nights,  without  which  the  organized  world  could  not  have  continued. 

On  examining  the  position  of  axes  on  which  the  several  planets  revolve,  we 
find  them  to  be  such  as  might  be  anticipated.  Some  of  them  correspond  almost 
minutely  with  that  of  the  earth.  Thus  the  seasons  in  Mars  are  regulated  by 
exactly  the  same  extremes  as  those  upon  the  earth ;  the  summer  and  winter 
ranging  between  similar  limits  of  heat  and  cold.  The  same  is  true  of  the 
planet  Saiurn.  In  the  case  of  Jupiter,  on  the  other  hand,  we  find  the  axis 
nearly  perpendicular  to  the  orbit,  so  as  to  produce  scarcely  any  perceptible 
effect  in  the  form  of  seasons.  Great  difficulties  have  been  encountered  in 
ascertaining  the  position  of  the  axes  of  the  planets  Mercury  and  Venus.  There 
appears  reason  for  believing  that  they  are  inclined  at  very  great  angles  from 
the  perpendicular,  and  consequently  that  the  extremes  of  the  seasons  are  pro- 
portionally great ;  in  short,  if  the  position  of  the  axes  of  these  planets  be  rigntly 
determined  a  very  complicated  succession  of  seasons  would  prevail  upon  their 
surfaces ;  however,  until  observations  of  a  most  decisive  character  shall  be  ob- 
tained, it  is  vain  to  speculate  upon  these  bodies. 

The  atmosphere  which  surrounds  our  globe  is  an  appendage  which  does  not 
arise  from  any  known  physical  law,  yet  it  is  one  which  has  an  obvious  and 
important  relation  to  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms.  That  respiratory 
beings  depend  upon  it  for  the  maintenance  of  vitality  is  obvious.  The  me- 
chanical and  chemical  apparatus  of  the  breathing  organs  is  expressly  con- 
structed to  be  the  object  of  its  operation.  Its  relation  to  vegetable  life  is  no 
less  important.  But  besides  these  qualities,  without  which  life  would  become 
extinct  on  the  surface  of  the  globe,  the  atmosphere  administers  to  our  con- 
venience and  pleasures  in  other  ways.  It  is  the  medium  by  which  sound  is 
transmitted ;  and  as  the  apparatus  of  the  lungs  is  adapted  to  operate  chemi- 
cally upon  it,  so  as  to  impart  to  the  blood  the  principle  by  which  that  fluid  sus- 
tains life,  so  the  exquisite  mechanism  of  the  ear  is  constituted  to  receive  the 
effects  of  its  pulsations  and  convey  them  to  the  sensorium  to  produce  the  per- 
ception of  .sound.  Again,  the  mechanism  of  the  organs  of  voice  is  adapted  to 
impress  on  the  atmosphere  those  pulsations,  and  thereby  to  convey  its  intona- 
tions to  the  correspondingly  susceptible  organization  of  the  ear.  Without  the 
atmosphere,  therefore,  even  supposing  we  could  live  in  its  absence,  however 
perfect  might  be  our  organs  of  speech  and  hearing,  we  should  possess  them  in 
vain.  Voice  we  might  have,  but  no  word  could  we  utter;  listeners  we  might 
be,  but  no  sound  could  we  hear ;  endowed  with  the  full  powers  of  hearing  and 
speaking,  we  should  nevertheless  be  deaf  and  dumb. 

Another  important  manner  in  which  the  atmosphere  administers  to  our  con- 
venience, is  by  diffusing  in  an  agreeable  manner  the  solar  light,  and  mitigating 
its  intensity.  In  this  respect,  the  atmosphere  may  be  considered  as  perform- 
ing in  regard  to  the  sun  what  the  imperfect  transparency  of  a  ground-glass 
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shade  perfonns  for  the  glare  of  the  lamp.  In  the  absence  of  an  atmosphere,  the 
light  of  the  sun  would  only  illuminate  objects  on  which  its  direct  rays  would 
fdU ;  we  should  have  no  oUier  degrees  of  light  but  the  glare  of  intense  sun- 
shine, or  the  most  impenetrable  darkness.  Shade,  there  would  be  none ;  the 
apartment  whose  casement  did  not  face  the  sun,  at  the  mid-day  would  be  as  at 
midnight.  The  presence  of  a  mass  of  air  extending  from  the  surface  of  the 
earth  upward  to  a  height  of  from  thirty  to  forty  miles,  becomes  strongly  illumi- 
naled  by  the  sun.  This  air  reflects  the  solar  light  on  every  object  exposed  to 
it,  and  as  it  spreads  oyer  every  part  of  the  earl's  surface,  it  conveys  with  it 
the  reflected,  but  greatly  mitigated  light  of  the  sun. 

When  the  evening  sun  withdraws  its  light,  the  atmosphere  continuing  to  be 
illuminated  by  its  beams,  supplies  the  gradual  declining  twilight  which  termi- 
nafes  in  the  shade  of  night.  Before  it  rises,  in  like  manner,  the  atmosphere 
is  the  herald  of  its  coming,  and  prepares  us  for  its  splendor  by  the  gray  dawn 
and  increasing  intensity  of  morning  twilight.  In  the  absence  of  an  atmosphere, 
the  moment  of  sunset  would  be  marked  by  an  abrupt  and  instantaneous  transi- 
tion from  the  blaze  of  solar  light  to  the  most  impenetrable  darkness  ;  and  for 
the  same  reason,  the  morning  would  be  characterized  by  an  equally  abrupt 
change  from  absolute  darkness  to  broad,  unmitigated  sunshine. 

In  the  absence  of  an  atmosphere  we  could  have  no  clouds ;  day  would  be 
one  unvaried  wearisome  glare  of  the  sun.  The  bright  azure  sky,  so  grateful 
to  the  sight,  is  nothing  more  than  the  natural  color  of  the  air  reflected  to  the 
eye.  The  air  which  fills  a  room  is  not  perceived  to  be  blue  only  because  it  is 
noc  present  in  suflicient  quantity  to  excite  in  the  eye  any  perception  of  its 
color ;  just  as  a  glass  of  sea-water  seems  translucent  and  colorless,  while  the 
same  water  viewed  through  a  considerable  depth,  appears  with  its  proper  hue 
of  green. 

When  we  look  up,  therefore,  through  forty  miles  of  atmosphere,  we  behold 
it  of  its  proper  tint  of  blue.  In  the  absence  of  the  atmosphere  the  great  vault 
of  the  heavens  would  present  one  unvaried  and  eternal  black,  the  stars  dimly 
twinkling  here  and  there,  the  whole  forming  a  most  funereal  contrast  with  the 
bright  orb  which  would  be  seen  holding  its  solitary  course  through  this  eternal 
expanse  of  darkness. 

The  atmosphere  produces  eflfects  on  the  temperature  of  our  habitation  which 
are  not  less  important.  It  retains  and  diffuses  warmth,  whether  proceeding  > 
from  the  sun  above,  or  from  sources  of  internal  heat  within  the  globe  itself. 
What  situation  with  respect  to  temperature  we  should  he  placed  in  by  its  ab- 
sence, or  even  by  a  considerable  diminution  of  its  quantity  or  density,  may  be 
easily  inferred  by  considering  the  state  of  those  parts  of  the  earth  which  are 
placed  at  such  an  altitude  as  to  leave  below  them  a  large  portion  of  the  atmo- 
sphere. The  summits  of  lof\y  ridges,  such  as  those  of  the  Alps,  the  Andes, 
and  the  Himalaya,  are  examples  of  this.  No  intensity  of  direct  solar  heat  can 
compensate  for  the  absence  of  a  sufficiently  dense  atmosphere,  and  even  within 
the  tropics  water  can  not  exist  in  a  liquid  form  at  elevations  above  14,000  feet. 
The  summits  of  the  Andes  are  clothed  in  everlasting  snow. 

Had  we,  therefore,  been  unprovided  with  an  atmosphere,  or  even  had  our 
atmosphere  been  so  rare  and  attenuated  as  it  is  at  an  elevation  of  three  miles 
(scarcely  one  tenth  of  its  whole  height),  the  waters  of  our  oceans  would  have 
been  solid.  Vegetation  could  never  have  existed,  and  in  spite  of  the  light 
and  genial  warmth  of  the  sun — ^in  spite  of  the  grateful  changes  of  season — in 
spite  of  the  beautiful  and  simple  provision  by  which  spring  succeeds  winter, 
and  is  followed  by  summer  and  autumn,  the  earth  would  have  been  a  barren 
and  arid  waste,  enveloped  in  a  shell  of  eternal  ice,  devoid  of  life,  motion,  form, 
and  beauty. 
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Seeing,  then,  bow  necessary  to  the  existence  of  an  animal  and  vegetable 
world  an  atmosphere  is — ^how  indispensable  its  presence  is  to  a  society  of  crea- 
tures whose  means  of  intercommunication  is  sound — and  yet  bearing  in  mind  at 
the  same  time  that  this  atmosphere  is  not  essential  to  any  of  the  great  mechan- 
ical  functions  of  the  earth  in  the  economy  of  the  solar  system-— considering 
also  that  without  its  presence  the  part  which  that  earth,  as  a  whole,  performs 
in  the  society  of  the  planets,  would  be  the  same  as  it  now  is— can  we  come  to 
any  other  conclusion  than  that  this  atmosphere  was  cast  around  the  earth  ex* 
pressly  with  a  view  of  the  well-being  of  its  occupants — ^to  afford  them  a  genial 
warmth — to  give  them  diffused  and  gentle  light — to  convey  the  varieties  of 
sound — to  promote  and  facilitate  social  felicity,  by  supplying  the  means  of 
intercommunication  by  language — to  preserve  the  seas  liquid — and  supplying 
propitious  winds  to  stimulate  the  intercourse  of  nations  and  knit  together  the 
races  of  beings  who  occupy  its  most  distant  points  by  the  kindly  bonds  of  re- 
ciprocal beneficence  ?  If  then  such,  and  such  only,  be  admitted  to  be  the  pur* 
poses  and  uses  of  our  atmosphere,  the  question  whether  other  planets,  in  situa- 
tions resembling  ours,  are  occupied  by  similar  beings,  must  be  materially  influ- 
enced by  the  result  of  an  investigation  as  to  whether  or  not  these  planets  are 
supplied  with  like  atmospheres. 

Telescopic  observations  have  most  clearly  and  satisfactorily  answered  this 
!  question.  The  atmosphere  around  the  planets  are  as  palpable  to  sight  as  the 
clouds  which  float  on  our  own.  Venus  and  Mercury  are  enveloped  in  thick 
atmospheres :  in  the  former  the  air  is  especially  conspicuous,  nay,  we  can 
even  see  the  morning  and  evening  twilight  in  that  distant  world.  The  atmo- 
sphere of  Mars  is  likewise  apparent.  We  see  the  clouds  floating  on  it.  Ju- 
piter and  Saturn  afford  not  less  unequivocal  manifestations  of  atmospheres ; 
and  if  we  have  not  the  same  clear  and  satisfactory  evidence  in  the  case  of  Het' 
schel,  we  have  abundant  reason  for  the  want  of  it,  in  its  enormous  distance  and 
the  hitherto  deficiency  of  telescopic  power. 

The  ascertained  existence  of  clouds  in  the  planets  proves  more  than  the 
mere  presence  of  atmospheres  upon  them.  An  atmosphere  is  necessary  to  sup- 
port clouds,  but  must  not  be  identified  with  them.  Clouds  are  no  more  parts 
of  the  atmosphere  than  the  mud  and  sand  which  float  in  a  turbid  river  are 
parts  of  its  waters.  Water  is  converted  into  vapors  by  the  agency  of  the  sun 
and  wind.  This  vapor,  when  it  escapes  from  the  surface  of  the  liquid,  is  gen- 
erally lighter,  bulk  for  bulk,  than  that  part  of  the  atmosphere  contiguous  to  it. 
It  rises  into  more  exalted  regions,  where,  by  the  agency  of  cold,  and  by  electri- 
city, it  is  made  to  resume  its  liquid  state,  but  in  such  minute  particles  that  it 
floats  and  forms  those  semi-opaque  masses  called  clouds.  Clouds  are,  then,  in 
fact,  water  existing  in  a  very  minute  state  of  mechanical  division,  and  affected 
in  peculiar  ways  by  electricity. 

When  these  particles  are  caused  to  coalesce  into  drops  or  spherules  of  wa- 
ter— an  eflect  which  may  arise  from  temperature  or  electricity,  or  both  combined 
— their  weight  renders  their  further  suspension  impossible,  and  thiey  descend  to 
the  surface  in  the  form  of  rain ;  or  if  the  cold  be  so  great  as  to  congeal  the  par- 
ticles before  they  coalesce  into  globules,  they  descend  in  the  form  of  snow  ;  or, 
finally,  if  by  the  sudden  evolution  of  heat  caused  by  electrical  influences  their 
solidification  is  effected  into  drops,  they  come  down  in  the  form  of  hail. 

Thus  wherever  the  existence  of  clouds  is  made  manifest,  there  water  must 
exist ;  there  evaporation  must  go  on ;  there  electricity,  with  its  train  of  kin- 
dred phenomena,  must  reign  ;  there  rains  must  fall ;  there  hail  and  snow 
must  descend. 

That  healthful  and  refreshing  winds  agitate  the  atmospheres  of  the  group  of 
worlds  in  the  centre  of  which  our  sun  presides,  and  of  which  he  is  the  common 
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band — that  showers  refresh  their  surfaces — that  their  climates  and  seasons  are 
nodified  by  evaporation — ^that  their  continents  are  bounded  by  seas  and  oceans 
— that  intercourse  is  facilitated  by  winds  which  convert  the  surfaces  of  their 
waters  into  highroads  for  nations — ^these  and  a  thousand  other  consequences  of 
vhat  has  been  here  explained,  all  tending  to  one  conclusion — that  these  varl- 
008  globes  are  placed  in  the  system  for  the  same  purpose  as  the  earth — that 
they  are  in  fact,  the  dwellings  of  beings  in  all  respects,  even  from  their  lowest 
physical  wants  to  their  highest  social  advantages,  like  ourselves,  crowd  upon 
the  mind  so  thickly  that  we  can  scarcely  give  them  expression  in  a  clear  and 
intelligible  order. 

It  may  be  asked  whether  by  immediate  observation  we  may  not  perceive 
the  geographical  surfaces  of  the  planets,  so  as  to  declare  by  direct  survey 
their  divisions  of  land  and  water,  mountain  and  valley,  and  other  varieties  of 
surface. 

Even  the  most  superficial  view  of  the  subject  will  render  apparent  some 
great  difficulties  which  must  obstruct  such  an  inquiry  with  respect  to  most  of 
Uie  planets.  The  very  presence  of  those  atmospheres  and  the  clouds  with  which 
they  are  loaded,  offers  a  serious  obstruction  to  any  observations  having  for 
their  object  to  ascertain  the  geographical  character  of  their  surfaces.  The 
great  distance  of  some  of  them  is  a  formidable  obstacle  to  such  an  inquiry ; 
stilly  where  some  peculiar  circumstances  favor  the  observation,  something  has 
been  done  in  this  investigation. 

Yenus  and  Mars,  the  two  planets  in  the  system  which  come  nearest  to  the 
path  of  the  earth,  are  evidently  the  most  eligible  objects  for  such  an  inquiry, 
and  sufficient  has  been  ascertained,  especially  with  regard  to  the  latter  planet, 
to  draw  very  closely  indeed  the  ties  of  analogy  by  which  the  planets  are  asso- 
ciated with  the  earth. 

Notwithstanding  the  dense  atmosphere  and  thick  clouds  with  which  Venus 
and  Mercury  are  constantly  enveloped,  the  existence  of  mountains  of  great  eleva- 
tion upon  them  has  been  discovered ;  but  it  is  upon  the  planet  Mars  that  the 
most  surprising  advances  have  been  made  in  this  department  of  telescopic  in- 
quiry. The  Prussian  astronomers.  Beer  and  Madler,  have  devoted  their  labors 
for  many  years  back  to  the  examination  of  Mars,  and  the  result  has  put  us  hi 
possession  of  a  map  of  the  geography  of  that  planet,  almost  as  exact  and  well 
defined  as  that  which  we  possess  of  our  own.  In  fact,  the  geographical  outlines 
of  land  and  water  have  been  made  apparent  upon  it.  Thus  we  see  that  in  the 
other  planets  on  which  the  clouds  clear  away  sufficiently  to  disclose  to  our  view 
their  geographical  nature,  the  surface  is  the  same  as  our  own ;  and  analogy 
justifies  the  conclusion  that,  if  we  could  get  ah  equally  clear  view  of  the  sur- 
faces of  the  other  planets,  we  should  find  upon  them  the  same  characteristics. 
Connected  with  the  observations  of  these  Prussian  astronomers,  as  well  as 
those  of  the  younger  Herschel  on  the  planet  Mars,  there  is  a  circumstance  too 
interesting  to  be  passed  without  noticing  it  here.  They  have  discovered,  on 
the  polar  regions  of  that  planet,  an  extensive  deposition  of  snow,  which  is 
found,  in  a  great  degree,  to  melt  away  diuing  the  sununer,  and  to  be  reproduced 
during  the  winter. 

In  tracing  the  analogies  whieh  prove  the  suitableness  of  the  planets  for  in- 
habitable globes,  and  which  connect  them  by  ties  of  kindred  with  the  earth, 
one  of  the  most  important  and  interesting  is  dependant  upon  the  quantity  of 
matter  composing  these  planets,  compared  with  their  volumes  or  bulks.  Let  us 
see  how  this  affects  the  condition  of  the  organized  creatures  that  dwell  upon 
them. 

All  organized  beings,  whether  animal  or  vegetable,  are  endowed  with  a  cer- 
tain limited  amount  of  bodily  strength.    In  the  case  of  animals,  which  have 
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powers  of  locomotion,  this  strength  is  regulated  with  reference  to  their  weight, 
and  the  extent  and  quantity  of  motion  necessary  for  their  well-being  on  the 
suxface  of  the  globe.     The  structure  of  every  animal  is  such,  in  the  first  place, 
as  to  give  it  strength  to  support  and  move  its  own  body ;  but  this  is  not  enough; 
it  must  have  a  further  amount  of  disposable  force,  to  enable  it  to  supj^y  its  own 
wants  by  the  pursuit  of  its  prey ;  by  the  collection  of  its  food ;  by  the  erection  of 
its  dwelling ;  and,  in  general,  by  its  labor  in  the  supply  of  its  physical  wants. 
In  the  case  of  vegetables,  the  strength  must  be  sufficient  to  support  its  weight, 
and  resist  those  external  disturbances  to  which  it  is  exposed — such  as  the  ac- 
tion of  winds  and  other  natural  effects.     But  what,  let  us  ask,  regulates  this 
necessary  quantity  of  strength  ?     What  is  the  chief  resistance  which  it  has  to 
overcome  ?    We  answer,  mainly  the  weight  of  the  creature  itself.     But  again ; 
what  is  this  weight  ?     It  is  a  force  produced  by  what  ?     By  the  combined  at- 
tractions of  the  whole  mass  of  matter  composing  the  globe  of  the  earth,  exer- 
cised upon  the  matter  composing  the  creature  itself;  thus  the  weight  of  a  man 
is  merely  the  amount  of  the  attraction  of  the  globe  of  the  earth  exercised  upon 
the  matter  composing  the  body  of  the  man.     The  amount  of  this  attnctioD, 
therefore,  depends  upon  the  quantity  of  matter  in  the  earth ;  but  not  on  thst 
alone :  it  is  a  universal  law  of  nature,  that  the  energy  of  the  attraction  exerted 
by  matter,  is  increased  with  the  proximity  of  the  attracted  body  to  the  centre 
of  the  attracted  mass.     Now  if  the  matter  composing  the  globe  of  the  earth 
were  condensed  into  half  its  present  bulk,  all  bodies  placed  upon  the  snrfiice, 
being  proportionaliy  nearer  the  centre,  would  be  attracted  with  greater  energy; 
'  and,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  matter  of  the  earth  were  swelled  into  a  larger 
bulk,  the  distance  of  objects  on  the  surface  from  the  centre  being  proportion- 
ally increased,  the  energy  of  the  attraction  would  be  diminished.   In  the  one  case 
the  weights  of  all  bodies  would  be  augmented,  and  in  the  other  they  would  be 
diminished.     The  weights,  then,  of  bodies  placed  on  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
depend  conjointly  in  the  mass  of  matter  composing  the  earth,  and  on  its 
density. 

It  is  evident,  then,  that  the  adaptation  which  we  see  usually  to  prevail  between 
the  strength  of  animals  and  plants  and  their  weights,  is,  in  reality,  an  exquisite 
harmony  which  is  maintained  between  the  strength  of  these  infinitely  various 
tribes  of  organized  creatures,  and  the  mass  and  density  of  the  globe  upon  which 
they  are  placed ;  the  slightest  disturbance  or  change  in  this  relation  would 
utterly  derange  the  fitness  of  things,  and  would  render  the  globe  unfit  for  its 
creatures,  and  its  creatures  imfit  for  the  globe.  The  amount  of  attraction,  or, 
to  use  the  more  familiar  term,  the  weight  of  the  body  on  the  surface  of  the 
globe,  is,  then,  an  index,  so  to  dpeak,  to  the  organization  of  the  creatures  placed 
upon  the  globe.  If  we  would,  then,  inquire  respecting  the  probable  organiza- 
tion of  the  dwellers  upon  the  planets,  one  of  the  means  of  our  inquiry  would 
be  to  ascertain  what  would  be  the  weights  of  bodies  upon  their  surfaces.  Physi- 
cal science  enables  us  perfectly  to  accomplish  this.  The  masses  of  matter 
composing  all  the  planets  have  been  discovered  with  a  great  degree  of  precision. 
Their  magnitudes  have  also  been  measured.  Now,  to  ascertain  the  weights  of 
bodies  placed  upon  the  surface  of  any  of  them,  it  is  only  necessary  to  consider 
their  masses  and  their  magnitudes.  The  weight  of  a  body  placed  upon  any 
planet  is  greater  or  less,  cmteris  paribus^  than  the  weight  of  a  body  placed  upon  the 
earth,  just  in  proportion  as  the  mass  of  matter  in  the  planet  is  greater  or  less  than 
the  mass  of  matter  in  the  earth.  If  the  distance  from  the  surface  to  the  centre  of 
the  planet  be  double  the  corresponding  distance  in  the  case  of  the  earth,  then 
the  weight  of  bodies  upon  its  surface  would,  on  that  account  alone,  be  four 
times  less  than  in  the  case  of  the  earth.  But  if,  at  the  same  time,  the  mass  of 
matter  in  the  planet  were  sixteen  times  greater  than  the  mass  of  matter  in  the 
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euth,  then  the  weight  of  bodies  on  the  planet,  on  that  account  alone,  would  be 
sixteen  times  greater.  The  weight,  then,  on  the  one  score,  would  be  sixteen 
times  greater,  and  on  the  other,  four  times  less  ;  the  result  being  that  the  actual 
weight  under  such  circumstances,  would  be  four  times  greater  than  upon  the 
esith.  Such  are  the  principles  by  which  may  be  calculated  the  weights  of 
bodies  upon  the  surfaces  of  the  different  planets.  It  has  been  found  that  the 
weights  of  bodies  on  the  surfaces  of  Mercury,  Venus,  and  Saturn,  are  nearly 
the  same  as  upon  the  earth ;  that  upon  Mercury  they  are  one  half  less,  and  on 
Japiter  three  times  more.  Thus  it  is  apparent  that  there  are  no  very  extreme 
dsTiationa  in  weight,  comparing  the  surface  of  one  planet  with  another,  and 
hence  we  are  led  to  infer  the  probability  of  an  organization  not  very  different 
]  upon  the  several  planets. 

We  have  already  explained  by  how  easy  means  the  great  variety  of  light 
and  wannth  conveyed  to  the  different  planets  by  the  sun  may  be  practicidly 
equalized,  by  the  adaptation  of  the  organization  of  the  eye,  and  the  regulation 
of  the  density  of  the  atmosphere.  Since,  however,  this  difference  in  the  physi- 
cal condition  of  the  planets  excites  usually  much  attention,  it  may  be  well  here, 
before  closing  this  discourse,  to  enlarge  somewhat  further  on  this  point. 

The  principles  of  optics  prove  that  the  sun's  light  will  be  less  upon  the 
planet  Mars  than  upon  the  earth,  in  the  proportion  of  one  to  two.  Jupiter  will 
receive  about  twenty-five  times,  and  Saturn  about  one  hundred  times  less 
warmth  than  the  earth  does,  while  the  diminution  in  the  case  of  the  most  re- 
mote planet,  Herschel,  will  be  nearly  four  hundred  fold ;  on  the  other  h^nd, 
Venus  and  Mercury,  being  nearer  to  the  sun  than  the  earth,  the  one  will  re- 
ceive twice,  and  the  other  seven  times,  as  much  light  and  wannth  as  the  earth 
does.  The  apparent  magnitude  of  the  sun  to  these  planets  will  be  in  the  same 
proportion.  To  Jupiter  it  will  have  an  apparent  diameter  five  times  less  than 
to  the  earth.  To  Saturn  the  diameter  will  be  ten  times  less,  and  to  the  planet 
Herschel  nearly  twenty  times  less. 

The  apparent  magnitude  of  the  sun  as  we  behold  it  is  measured  by  an  angle 
of  about  thirty  minutes ;  consequently,  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  planet  Herschel 
it  will  appear  under  an  angle  less  than  two  minutes,  or  about  three  times  the 
size  of  Jupiter  when  that  planet  appears  the  largest  and  brightest.  We  should, 
however,  form  a  very  erroneous  estimate  of  the  actual  light  of  the  sun  under 
these  circumstanes  by  these  comparisons.  It  shines  by  its  own  light,  whereas 
the  objects  with  which  it  is  attempted  to  be  compared  shine  with  reflected 
light.  The  full  moon  has  the  same  apparent  magnitude  as  the  sun,  the  differ- 
ence being  that  the  one  shines  with  direct,  and  the  other  with  reflected  light ; 
bow  much  is  lost  in  splendor  on  this  score  may  be  judged,  when  we  state  that 
the  light  of  the  full  moon  is  three  hundred  thousand  times  less  than  that  of  the 
sun  ;  we  may  also  form  some  guess  at  the  effect  of  the  sun's  light,  even  at  the 
most  remote  planet,  Herschel,  when  it  is  stated  that  it  gives  a  light  equal  nearly 
to  that  of  a  thousand  full  moons. 

If  we  could  actually  behold  the  day  of  Saturn  and  Herschel  on  the  one 
hand,  and  of  Mercury  and  Venus  on  the  other,  we  should  be  surprised  how 
disproportionate  to  their  numerical  representation  their  apparent  splendor  would 
be.  The  eye  is  a  bad  photometer.  In  a  solar  eclipse,  in  which  half  the  sun's 
disk  is  covered,  we  are  scarcely  sensible  of  diminished  light ;  and  even  when 
the  eclipse  is  nearly  total — when  only  a  thin  crescent  of  the  sun  remains  un- 
covered— there  is  still  the  broad  light  of  day,  though  very  sensibly  diminished 
in  splendor.  A  thick  covering  of  clouds  upon  the  firmament  produces  an  im- 
mense numerical  diminution  of  the  light  of  day,  yet  we  suffer  no  inconveni- 
ence in  being  exposed  to  all  the  varying  degrees  of  splendor  l^etween  that  and 
(be  unclouded  radiance  of  a  summer's  sun. 
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How  various  may  be  the  circumstances  of  climate  and  temperature  in  places 
receiving  exactly  the  same  influences  from  the  sun's  rays,  will  be  apparent  by 
a  reference  to  the  tropical  regions  of  our  own  globe.  There  under  the  same 
influences  of  the  same  solar  heat,  we  have  in  different  elevations  every  variety 
of  climate  and  temperature.  On  the  general  surface,  near  the  elevation  of  the 
sea,  we  have  the  fierce  climate  of  the  torrid  zone ;  we  have  only  to  ascend 
the  mountains  to  a  certain  height,  to  behold  the  trees,  fruits,  and  flowers,  of  the 
temperate  zone  ;  while  at  a  still  greater  elevation,  we  encounter  all  the  atmo- 
spheric phenomena  and  vegetable  productions  of  the  frigid  zone.  In  the  low 
valleys  of  the  Andes  are  rich  bananas  and  palms,  while  the  elevated  parts  of 
the  range  produce  oaks,  firs,  and  the  tribes  common  to  the  north  of  Europe. 
The  oak  flourishes  on  them  at  elevations  varying  from  six  to  ten  thousand 
feet.  At  fifteen  thousand  feet  of  height  vegetation  disappears,  save  the  lichens, 
and  then  we  enter  the  solitude  of  everlasting  snow,  in  which  every  living  thing 
disappears. 

How  easy,  then,  and  how  natural,  is  it  not,  to  conceive  that  atmospheric  ar- 
rangements like  those  which,  under  a  tropical  sun,  produce  at  certain  eleva- 
tions the  moderate  temperature  of  our  own  climate — at  others,  less  or  greater, 
the  fierce  heat  of  the  line,  or  the  rigor  of  the  poles — may  be  the  means  of 
modifying  the  varieties  of  effect  which  would  be  produced  in  different  planets 
by  their  difiTerent  distances  from  the  sun  ! 

Such  is,  then,  the  brief  view  which  we  offer  of  that  vast  body  of  analogy 
whicfh  leads  the  intelligent  and  reflecting  mind,  that  loves  to  see  the  most  ex- 
alted attributes  of  Divine  power  manifested  throughout  all  parts  of  creation,  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  planets  are  worlds,  fulfilling  in  the  economy  of  the  uni- 
verse the  same  functions,  and  are  created  by  the  same  Divine  hand,  for  the 
same  moral  purposes,  and  with  the  same  destinies,  as  the  earth. 
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Although  peibaps  the  moon  is  tho  object  among  the  hoarenly  bodies 
which  presents  the  subject  of  most  interesting  inquiry  to  the  world  in  general, 
yet,  to  the  thoughtful  and  contemplatiye  mind,  the  Sun  is  undoubtedly  one  of 
Tsstly  superior  interest.  The  sun — the  fountain  of  light  and  life  to  a  family 
of  circumTolving  worlds — the  inexhaustible  store  of  genial  warmth  by  which  the 
countless  tribes  of  organised  beings  that  people  these  globes  are  sustained^- 
the  physical  bond  wlu»e  predominating  attraction  gives  stability,  uniformity, 
snd  harmony,  to  the  movements  of  the  entire  planetary  system  :  to  collect  to- 
gether in  a  brief  compass  Uie  information  whicn  modem  scientific  research  has 
sqiplied  relating  to  this  body,  cannot  be  otherwise  than  an  interesting  and 
agreeable  task. 

DISTANCK  or  THK   SUN. 

When  we  direct  our  inquiries  to  any  object  in  the  heavens,  the  first  ques- 
tioos  which  present  themselves  naturally  to  us  ai^,  '*  What  is  its  distance, 
BBcnitode,  motion,  and  position  V*  When  we  say  that  the  distances  of  the 
bo£es  composing  the  solar  system  can  be  measured  with  the  same  degree 
of  relative  accuracy  with  which  we  ascertain  the  distances  of  bodies  on  the 
sorface  of  the  earm,  those  who  are  unaccustomed  to  investigations  of  this 
kind  usually  receive  the  statement  with  a  certain  degree  of  doubt  and  incredu- 
lity ;  they  cannot  conceive  how  such  spaces  can  be  accurately  measured,  or 
indeed  measured  at  all.  Thus,  when  they  are  told  that  the  sun  is  at  a  distance 
from  the  earth  amounting  to  nearly  100,000,000  of  miles,  the  mind  instantly  re- 
volts from  the  idea  that  such  a  space  could  be  exactly  ascertained  and  esti- 
mated. Yet,  let  us  ask,  why  this  difficulty  ?  whence  this  incredulity  T  Is  it 
became  the  distance  thus  measured  is  enormously  great  T  Greater  transcend- 
ently  than  any  distance  we  are  accustumed  to  contemplate  upon  our  own  globe  T 
To  this  we  reply  that  the  magnitude  of  a  distance  or  space  does  not  constitute 
of  itself  any  difficulty  in  its  admeasurement.    Nay,  on  the  conUixf  ^\\  \^ 
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oflen  the  case  that  we  are  able  to  measure  laive  distances  with  greater  ac- 
curacy than  small  ones  ;  this  is  frequently  so  in  Uie  surreys  conducted  on  the 
surface  of  our  own  globe.  If,  then,  the  greatness  of  the  magnitudes  does  not 
constitute  of  itself  any  difficulty,  to  what  are  we  to  ascribe  the  doubt  entertained 
by  the  popular  mind  in  regard  to  such  measurement  T  It  will,  perhaps,  be 
replied  that  the  object,  whose  distance  we  claim  to  hare  measured,  is  inacces- 
sible to  us ;  that  we  cannot  trarel  over  the  intermediate  space,  and  therefore 
I  cannot  be  conceived  to  measure  it.  But  again,  let  us  ask  whether  this  cir- 
cumstance of  being  inaccessible  constitutes  any  real  difficulty  in  the  measure- 
ment of  the  distance  of  an  object  ?  The  military  engineer,  who  directs  his 
projectiles  against  the  buildings  within  a  town  wmch  is  besieged,  can,  as  we 
weU  know,  level  them  so  as  to  cause  a  shell  to  drop  on  any  indiTidnal  building 
which  may  have  been  chosen.  To  do  this,  he  must  know  the  exact  distance 
of  the  building  from  the  mortar.  Yet  the  building  is  inaccessible  to  him ;  the 
walls  of  the  town,  the  fortifications,  and  perhaps  a  river,  intervene.  Yet  he 
finds  no  difficulty  in  measuring  the  distance  of  mis  inaccessible  building.  To 
accomplish  this,  he  lays  down  a  space  upon  the  ground  he  occupies,  called  the 
base  line,  from  the  extremities  of  which  he  takes  the  bearings  or  directions  of 
the  building  in  question.  From  these  bearings,  and  from  the  length  of  the 
base  line,  he  is  enabled  to  calculate  by  the  most  simple  principles  of  geometry 
and  arithmetic  the  distance  of  the  building  in  question.  Now  imaffine  thie 
building  in  question  to  be  the  sun,  and  the  base  line  to  be  the  whole  diamater 
of  the  globe  of  the  earth .  in  what  respect  would  the  problem  be  altered  T  The 
building  within  the  town  is  inaccessible — so  is  the  sun ;  the  base  line  of  the 
engineer  is  exactly  known — so  is  the  diameter  of  the  earth ;  the  bearinga  of 
the  building  from  the  ends  of  the  base  line  are  known— «o  are  the  bearingi  of 
the  sun's  centre  from  the  extremes  of  the  earth's  diameter.  The  problems  are, 
in  fact,  identical ;  they  differ  in  nothing  except  the  accidental  uid  unimportant 
circumstance  of  Uie  magnitudes  of  the  lines  and  angles  that  enter  the  questioB. 
In  short,  the  measurement  of  distances  of  objects  m  the  heavens  is  e£bcted 
upon  principles  in  all  respects  similar  to  those  which  govern  the  measnremoBl 
of  distances  upon  the  earth ;  nor  are  they 'attended  with  a  greater  diffienllyy  of 
more  extensive  sources  of  error. 

By  such  means,  then,  it  has  been  ascertained  that  the  distance  of  the 
sun  from  the  earth  is  about  100,000,000  of  miles.  The  distance  is  more  ex- 
actly 95,000,000  of  miles  ;  but  let  me  counsel  those,  who  for  the  mere  pur- 
pose  of  general  information,  and  without  any  strictly  or  scientific  object,  study 
subjects  of  this  nature,  to  be  content  to  confine  themselves  generally  to  ronim 
numbers — they  are  more  easily  remembered,  and  answer  all  purposes  as  woll ; 
for  this  reason  I  shall,  in  the  course  of  these  discourses,  generally  adopt,  in 
the  expression  of  distances,  magnitudes,  motions,  and  times,  the  nearest  loond 
numbers. 


XAONITUDX  OF  TBI   SUN. 


Having  explained  the  distance  of  the  sun,  let  us  now  see  how  its  magnitade 
can  be  ascertained.  There  is  one  general  principle  by  which  the  magnitadet  . 
of  all  the  heavenly  bodies  can  be  ascertained  when  their  distance  is  known. 
This  is,  in  fact,  accomplished  by  the  device  of  comparing  them  with  some  ob- 
ject of  known  magnitude  and  wnich  at  any  known  distance  will  have  the  aame 
apparent  size.  As  this  is  important,  considered  as  a  general  principle  applied 
to  all  objects  in  the  heavens,  it  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  develop  it  aome- 
what  fuUy  in  iu  application  to  the  preaent  object,  the  sun. 
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The  common  observation  of  every  one  who  directs  his  view  to  the  heavens, 
wQl  inform  him  of  the  fact  that  the  sun  and  full  moon  appear  to  be  of  the  same 
Bixe.     The  mere  effect  of  ordinary  visual  observation  is,  perhaps,  enough  to 

I  establish  this  ;  but  if  more  be  desired,  instruments  expressly  adapted  to  meas- 
ure the  apparent  magnitudes  of  objects  may  be  applied.  We  are  also  ccm- 
firmed  in  the  fact  by  the  consideration  of  the  well-known  phenomena  of  solar 
eclipses.  A  solar  eclipse  is  produced  by  the  interposition  of  the  globe  of  the 
moon  between  the  eye  and  the  globe  of  the  sun.  The  eclipse  is  said  to  be 
central  when  the  centre  of  the  moon  is  directly  in  line  between  the  eye  and 

I  the  centre  of  the  son.  When  this  takes  place  we  find  that  the  globe  of  the 
moon  generally  covers,  pretty  exactly  that  of  the  sun.  Owing,  however,  to  a 
slight  variation  in  the  apparent  size  of  these  bodies,  from  a  cause  that  we  shall 
explain  on  another  occasion,  the  moon  at  one  time  a  little  more  than  covers  the 
sun  and  at  another  time  a  little  less.  In  short,  the  average  apparent  magnitude 
of  these  bodies  are  the  same,  the  one  exactly  covering  or  concealing  the  other. 

But  we  have  already  stated  that  the  distance  of  the  moon  is  only  a  quarter  < 
of  a  million  of  miles.  It  appears,  then,  that  the  distance  of  the  sun  is  four  | 
hundred  times  greater  than  that  of  the  moon ;  yet  these  two  globes  appear  to 
the  eye  to  be  of  the  same  magnitude.  The  sun,  notwithstanding  its  being  four 
hmidred  times  farther  off,  appears  just  as  large  as  the  moon.  What,  then,  are 
we  to  infer  respecting  its  real  magnitude  ?  If  the  sun  were  really  equal  in 
magnitude  to  the  moon,  it  would  assuredly  appear  four  hundred  times  less  at  four 
hundred  times  a  greater  distance :  but  as  at  that  greater  distance  it  does  not  ap- 
pear less  or  greater,  but  of  the  same  magnitude,  the  irresistible  conclusion 
ferel  to  the  apprehension  of  any  understanding,  is,  that  the  sun  must  in  reality 
be  fonr  hundred  times  greater  in  its  diameter  than  the  moon.  If  it  were  less, 
at  four  hundred  times  the  moon's  distance,  it  would  appear  less  than  that  of  the 
moon ;  if  it  were  greater,  at  that  distance  it  would  appear  greater.  It  follows, 
then,  that  whatever  be  the  magnitude  of  the  diameter  of  the  moon,  the  diame- 
ter of  the  sun  must  assuredly  be  four  hundred  times  greater.  Now  it  has  been 
ascertained  by  absolute  measurement  that  the  diameter  of  the  moon  measures 
about  two  thousand  miles.  If  we  multiply  this  by  four  hundred  we  shall  ob- 
tain eight  hundred  thousand  miles,  which  is,  therefore,  the  diameter  of  the  sun. 
These  calculations  have  been  made  roughly  and  in  round  numbers ;  more  ac- 
Gurmtely,  the  diameter  of  the  sun  measures  888,000  miles,  but  as  we  recom- 
mend the  adoption  of  round  numbers,  we  shall  call  the  sun's  diameter 
900,000  miles.  Such  is  the  stupendous  mass  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  sys- 
tem which,  by  its  attraction,  coerces  the  movements  of  the  planets. 

Such  magnitudes  are  so  far  beyond  all  the  ordinary  standards  with  which  we 
are  fiuniliar,  that  the  imagination  is  confounded  in  its  efforts  to  form  to  itself  any 
distinct  conception  of  them.  Let  us  see  whether  we  may  not  find  some  illus- 
tration which  will  aid  the  understanding  in  conceiving  the  dimensions  of  this 
immense  globe.  We  know  that  the  earth  is  a  globe  whose  diameter  is  eight 
thousand  miles,  and  that  the  moon  holds  its  monthly  course  around  it  at  the  dis- 
tance of  about  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  miles.  Let  us  suppose  the  centre  I 
of  the  earth  at  £.,  placed  at  the  centre  of  the  sun.  Let  the  moon,  M., 
hold  its  monthly  course  around  it,  the  distance  from  M.  to  E.  will  then  be 
about  two  hunted  and  fifVy  thousand  miles,  but  the  surface  of  the  sun,  S.,  is 
at  a  distance  from  its  centre  E.  a  little  less  than  four  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand miles.  Consequently  it  follows  that  the  earth  and  its  moons  would  thus 
be  not  only  continued  within  the  globe  of  the  sun,  but  the  surface  of  the  sun 
would  even  then  be  two  hundred  thousand  miles  outside  the  monthly  orbit  of 
die  moon.    The  sun  would,  in  fact,  contain  the  moon  and  earth  within  it,  and 

I  have  a  couple  of  hundred  thousand  miles  to  spare ! 
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VOLUME   OF   THE   8UN* 

But  we  have  hitherto  only  spoken  of  the  diameter  of  the  Sim  ;  let  us  now 
consider  its  bulk.  When  we  know  the  diameters  of  twoglobes  we  can  always, 
by  an  easy  operation  of  arithmetic,  estimate  their  bulks.  Thus,  if  one  globe  hare 
a  diameter  double  another,  the  bulk  of  the  former  will  be  eight  times  that  of 
the  latter.  If  the  diameter  be  ten  times  greater,  the  bulk  will  be  a  thousand 
fold  greater,  and  so  on.  Now  we  know  that  the  diameter  of  the  sun  is  about 
one  hundred  and  twelve  times  greater  than  that  of  the  earth,  from  which  we 
infer,  by  the  same  principles  of  arithmetic,  that  the  bulk  of  the  sun  must  be 
very  nearly  one  million  four  hundred  thousand  times  the  bulk  of  the  earth.  To 
make  a  globe  like  the  sun,  it  would  then  be  necessary  to  roll  one  million 
four  hundred  thousand  globes  like  the  earth  into  one !  It  is  found  by  consid- 
ering the  bulks  of  the  different  planets,  that  if  all  the  planets  and  satellites  in 
the  solar  system  were  moulded  into  a  single  globe,  that  globe  would  still  not 

\  exceed  the  five  hundredth  part  the  globe  of  the  sun  :  in  other  words,  the  bulk 
of  the  sun  is  five  hundred  times  greater  than  the  aggregate  bulk  of  all  the  rest 

I  of  the  bodies  of  the  system. 

WEIOHT   OF   THE    SUN. 

The  astronomer,  however,  is  called  upon  to  execute  processes  more  difficult 
and  yet  no  less  indispensable,  than  the  mere  measurement  of  distances  and 
magnitudes.  If  we  desire  to  know  the  quantities  of  matter  composing  those 
distant  orbs,  we  must  not  merely  measure  their  magnitudes  and  fathom  their 
distances,  but  we  must  wing  our  flight,  in  imagination,  across  those  vast  dis- 
tances which  separate  us  from  them  and  toeigh  their  stupendous  masses.  If 
the  popular  student  finds  it  difficult  to  believe  and  comprehend  how  we  can 
measure  dbtances  and  magnitudes  such  as  those  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  how 
much  more  will  he  be  confounded  when  he  is  assured  that  we  have  at  our  dis- 
posal a  balance  of  the  most  unerring  exactitude  in  which  we  can  place  those 
vast  orbs  and  poise  them  !  The  globe  of  the  sun  itself,  transcendently  greater 
than  the  earth  and  all  the  planets  put  together,  is  weighed  with  as  great  relative 
precision,  as  that  with  which  the  chemist  in  his  analysis,  estimates  the  weights 
of  the  constituents  of  the  bodies  which  pass  under  lus  hands.     As  the  general 
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principles  by  which  the  weights  of  the  bodies  of  the  imiferse  are  ascertained 
is  in  spirit  the  same  for  all,  it  may  be  worth  while  here  to  explain  the  method, 
once  for  all,  in  its  application  to  the  sun. 

When  a  body  revolves  in  a  circle,  we  know  from  common  and  familiar  ex- 
perimenits  that  it  has  a  tendency  to  fly  from  the  centre  of  the  circle,  which 
tendency  is  greater  the  more  rapidly  the  body  revolves  and  the  greater  its  dis- 
tance from  the  centre.  The  boy  who  whirls  a  stone  in  a  slin^  is  conscious 
of  this  physical  truth.  The  stone,  as  it  revolves,  stretches  the  string  with  a 
certain  definite  force ;  this  force  is  not  in  the  gravity  of  the  stone,  for  it  would 
be  equally  manifested  if  the  stone  revolved  in  a  horizontal  plane.  It  is  that 
tendency  which  we  have  just  adverted  to,  and  which  is  technicaUy  called  cen- 
trifugal force.  If  you  increase  the  velocity  with  which  the  stone  is  whirled 
round,  you  will  find  the  string  will  be  more  and  more  tightly  stretched,  and 
3rou  may  augment  the  velocity  to  such  an  extent  as  to  break  the  string.  If  you 
lengthen  or  shorten  the  string,  preserving  the  same  velocity  of  rotation,  you  will 
find  that  the  tendency  to  stretch  the  string  will  be  proportionally  increased  or 
diminished ;  in  short,  a  fixed  rule  or  law,  as  it  is  called,  will  be  easily  discov- 
ered by  a  series  of  simple  experiments  which  wil^  enable  us  to  predict  how 
much  the  string  will  be  stretched,  provided  ^e  know  the  distance  of  the 
revolving  weight  from  the  centre  of  the  circle  and  the  time  it  takes  to  make 
each  revolution. 

To  apply  this  general  principle,  then,  to  the  case  before  us,  let  it  be  consid- 
ered that  the  moon  in  its  monthly  course  revolves  in  a  circle  round  the  centre 
of  the  earth.  We  know  its  distance  and  we  know  the  time  which  it  takes  to 
make  each  revolution,  we  are  therefore  in  a  condition  to  declare  with  what 
force  it  would  stretch  a  string,  tying  it  to  the  centre  of  the  earth.  That  the 
moon  exercises  such  a  force  cannot  then  be  doubted.  But  on  what,  it  will  be 
asked,  IB  that  force  expended  ?  There  is  no  string,  rod,  or  any  other  material 
or  tangiDle  connection  between  the  moon  and  the  centre  of  the  earth.  And 
yet  the  moon  is  held  as  firmly  and  steadily  in  its  circular  course  round  the 
eanb,  as  if  it  were  tied  to  the  centre  by  a  string.  In  the  absence  of  the  string 
there  most  then  be  some  physical  agency  which  plays  its  part ;  there  must  be 
something  to  resist  that  tendency  which  the  string,  if  there,  would  have  resist- 
ed. That  tametking  was  discovered  by  Newton  to  be  the  attraction  of  the 
earth's  gravitation  exercised  upon  the  moon  and  holding  the  moon  in  its  cir- 
cular orbit,  in  the  same  manner  that  it  would  be  held  by  the  string  which  has 
been  just  described.  As  we  know,  by  the  simple  mechanical  law  above  ex- 
plained, the  force  with  which  that  string  would  be  stretched  by  the  moon  in 
this  case,  we  are  enabled  by  the  same  principle  to  say  what  is  the  amount 
of  attractive  force  which  the  earth  exercises  upon  the  moon  to  keep  it  in  its 
monthly  orbit. 

In  this  manner,  in  general,  we  are  enabled  to  estimate  the  force  of  attraction 
which  a  central  mass  exercises  upon  another  body  revolving  in  a  circle  round 
it  at  a  known  distance,  and  in  a  known  time. 

While,  on  the  one  hand,  we  know  the  distance  and  time  of  the  moon's  reve- 
lation round  the  earth,  we  also  know  the  distance  and  time  of  the  esrth's  revo- 
lution round  the  sun.  We  are  thus,  allowing  for  the  difference  of  the  two 
distances,  in  a  condition  to  compare  the  actual  amount  of  attraction  which  the 
euth  and  the  sun  respectively  exercise  upon  bodies  revolving  round  them,  and 
we  find,  accordingly,  that  the  attraction  exercised  by  the  sun  upon  any  body 
\  is  greater  than  the  attraction  that  would  be  exercised  by  the  earth  upon  the 
I  same  body  in  a  like  position,  in  the  proportion  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
I  sand  to  one.  But  as  these  attractions  are,  in  fact,  produced  by  the  respective 
(  masses  of  matter  composing  the  sun  and  the  earth,  it  follows  that  the  weight 


of  the  Sim,  or  what  is  the  same,  the  mass  of  matter  composing  it,  is  three  hvn- 
dred  and  fifty  thousand  times  greater  than  the  the  mass  of  matter  or  weight 
of  the  earth. 

To  make  a  globe  as  hesTy  as  the  smi,it  wodd  then  be  necessary  to  agglom- 
merate  into  one  three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  globes  like  the  earth 


DENSITY   OF   THl   SUN. 

Having  ascertained  the  weights  and  bulks  of  the  bodies  of  the  unirene,  we 
are  in  a  condition  to  determine  their  densities,  and  thus  to  obtain  some  clue  to  a 
knowledge  of  their  constituent  materials.  We  have  seen  that  while  the  bulk 
of  the  sun  is  about  one  million  and  four  hundred  thousand  times  greater  than 
that  of  the  earth,  its  weight  is  greater  in  the  much  less  proportion  of  three  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thousand  to  one.  Let  us  see  to  what  inference  this  leads  in  re- 
gard to  the  nature  of  the  matter  that  composes  the  sun.  If  the  materials  of  the 
sun  were  similar  to  those  of  the  earth,  its  weight  would  necessarily  be  greater 
than  that  of  the  earth  in  the  same  proportion  as  its  bulk,  and  in  Uiat  case,  of 
course,  the  weight  of  the  sun  would  be  one  million  and  four  hundred  thousand 
times  that  of  the  earth.  But  it  is  not  nearly  so  great  as  this ;  on  the  contrary, 
it  is  much  less.  Consequently,  it  follows  that  the  constituent  materials  of 
the  sun  are  lighter  than  those  of  the  earth  in  the  proportion  of  about  four  to 
one.  The  density  of  the  sun  is,  therefore,  very  nearly  equal  to  that  of  water, 
and,  consequently,  the  weight  of  the  solar  oib  is  equal  to  the  weight  oi  a  ^obe 
of  the  same  magnitude  composed  altogether  of  water. 

FORM    AND   ROTATION   OF   THE   SUN. 

Although  to  minds  unaccustomed  to  the  rigor  of  scientific  research,  it 
might  appear  sufficiently  evident,  without  further  demonstration,  that  the  sun 
is  globular  in  ito  form,  yet  the  more  exact  methods  pursued  in  the  investiga- 
tion of  physics  demand  that  we  should  find  more  conclusive  proof  of  the  sphe- 
ricity of  the  solar  orb  than  the  mere  fact  that  the  disk  of  the  sun  is  always  cir- 
cular. It  is  barely  possible,  however  improbable,  diat  a  flat  circular  disk  of 
matter,  the  face  of  which  should  always  be  presented  to  the  earth,  might  be 
the  form  of  the  sun ;  and  indeed  there  are  a  great  variety  of  otlicr  ftirms  which, 
by  a  particular  arrangement  of  their  motions,  might  present  to  the  eye  a  circu- 
lar appearance  as  well  as  a  globe  or  sphere.  To  prove,  then,  that  a  body  is 
globular,  something  more  is  necessary  than  the  mere  fact  that  it  always  appears 
circular. 

When  a  telescope  is  directed  to  the  sun,  we  discover  upon  it  certain  marks 
or  spots,  of  which  we  shall  speak  more  fully  presently.  We  observe  that 
these  marks,  while  they  preserve  the  same  relative  position  with  respect  to 
each  other,  move  regularly  from  one  side  of  the  sun  to  the  other.  They  disap- 
pear, and  continue  to  be  invisible  for  a  certain  time,  come  into  view  again  on  the 
other  side,  and  so  once  more  pass  over  the  sun's  disk.  This  is  an  eflect  which 
would  evidently  be  produced  by  marks  on  the  surface  of  a  globe,  the  globe 
itself  revolving  on  an  axis,  and  carrying  these  marks  upon  it.  That  this  is,  in 
fact,  the  case,  is  abundantly  proved  by  the  fact  that  the  periods  of  rotation  for 
all  these  marks  are  found  to  be  exactly  the  same,  viz.,  about  twenty-five  and  a 
hdf  days.  Such  is,  then,  the  time  of  rotation  of  the  sun  upon  its  axis,  and  that 
it  is  a  globe  remains  no  longer  doubtful,  since  the  globe  is  the  only  body  which, 
while  it  revolves  with  a  motion  of  rotation,  could  always  present  the  circular 
appearance  to  the  eye.  The  axis  on  which  the  sun  revolves  is  very  nearly 
perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  earth's  orbit,  and  ^e  motion  of  rotation  of  the 
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upon  the  axis  is  in  the  same  diiection  as  the  motioii  of  the  planets  round 
ran,  that  is  to  say,  firom  west  to  east. 


SPOTS  ON  TBI  snif. 

ne  of  the  earliest  fruits  of  the  inrention  of  the  telescope  was  the  discorery 
be  spots  upon  the  sun,  and  the  examination  of  these  has  gradually  led  to  a 
irledge  of  the  physical  constitution  of  the  centre  of  our  system. 
Hien  we  stibmit  a  solar  spot  to  telescoplcal  examination,  we  discorer  its 
Murance  to  be  that  of  an  intensely  black  irregularly-shaped  patch,  edged  with 
inombral  fringe,  the  brightness  of  the  general  smrface  of  Uie  sun  gradually 
Bf  away  into  the  blackness  of  the  spot.  When  a  spot  is  watched  for  a  con- 
rable  time,  it  is  found  to  undergo  a  gradual  change  in  its  form  and  magni- 
I ;  at  first  increasing  gradually  in  size,  until  it  attains  some  definite  limit  of 
nitode,  when  it  ceases  to  increase,  and  soon  begins,  on  the  contrary,  to 
bush ;  and  its  diminution  goes  on  gradually,  until  at  length  the  bright  sides 
ing  in  upon  the  dark  patch,  it  dwindles  first  to  a  mere  point,  aiul  finally 
ppears  altogether.  The  period  which  elapses  between  the  formation  of 
spot,  its  gradual  enlargement,  subsequent  diminution,  and  final  disap- 
raace,  is  Tery  Tarious.  Some  spots  appear  and  disappear  Tery  rapidly, 
le  others  have  lasted  for  weeks  snd  even  for  months.  The  magnitudes 
he  spots  are  in  proportion  to  the  magnitude  of  the  sun  itself.  At  the 
mee  of  the  sun,  a  spot,  the  magnitude  of  which  would  be  barely  visible, 
t  have  a  diameter  of  four  hundred  and  sixty  miles,  and  an  area  of  one 
dred  and  sixty-six  thousand  square  miles,  which  is,  therefore,  the  smallest 
;e  on  the  surface  of  the  sun  which  would  be  distinctly  seen.  Among  the 
y  spots  which  have  been  recorded,  one  was  observed  by  Mayer,  the 
k  of  which  was  about  fifteen  hundred  millions  of  miles  square,  or  about 
y  times  the  surface  of  the  earth. 

pots  have  been  occasionally  seen  on  all  parts  of  the  sun,  but  that  region  on 
ch  they  are  found  generally  to  prevail,  is  one  which  corresponds  with  the 
ical  parts  of  the  earth,  that  is,  a  space  extending  about  thurty  degrees  on 
sr  side  of  the  solar  equator. 
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What  are  the  spots  ?  Two,  and  only  two,  suppositions  have  been  proposed 
to  explain  them.  One  supposes  them  to  be  scoriae,  or  dark  scales  of  incombus- 
tible matter  floating  on  the  general  surface  of  the  sun.  The  other  supposes 
them  to  be  excavations  in  the  luminous  matter  which  coats  the  sun,  the  dark 
part  of  the  spot  being  a  part  of  the  solid  non-luminous  nucleus  of  the  sun.  In 
this  latter  supposition  it  is  assumed  that  the  physical  constitution  of  the  sun  is 
a  solid  non-luminous  globe,  covered  with  a  coating  of  a  certain  thickness  of  lu- 
minous matter.  This  latter  supposition  has  been  in  a  great  measure  demon- 
strated by  continued  and  accurate  observations  on  the  spots. 

That  Uie  spots  are  excavations,  and  not  mere  black  patches  on  the  surface, 
is  proved  by  the  following  observations :  If  we  select  a  spot  which  is  at  the 
centre  of  the  sun's  disk,  having  some  definite  form,  such  as  that  of  a  circle,  and 
watch  the  appearance  of  the  same  spot  when,  by  the  motion  of  the  sun  upon 
its  axis  it  is  carried  toward  the  edge,  we  find,  first,  that  the  circle  becomes  an 
oval.  This,  however,  is  what  would  be  expected  even  if  the  spot  were  a 
circular  patch,  inasmuch  as  a  circle  seen  obliquely  is  foreshortened  into  an  ovaL 
But  we  find  that  as  the  spot  moves  toward  the  side  of  the  sun's  linb,  the  black 
patch  gradually  disappears,  the  penumbral  fringe  on  the  inside  of  the  spot  be- 
comes invisible,  while  the  penumbral  fringe  on  the  outside  of  the  spot  increases 
in  apparent  breadth,  so  that  when  the  spot  approaches  the  edge  of  the  sun,  the 
only  part  that  is  visible  is  the  external  penumbral  fringe.  Now  this  is  ex- 
actly what  would  occur  if  the  spot  were  an  excavation.  The  penumbral  fringe 
is  produced  by  the  shelving  of  the  sides  of  the  excavation,  sloping  down  to  its 
dark  basis.  As  the  spot  is  carried  toward  the  edge  of  the  sua,  the  height  of  ' 
the  inner  side  is  interposed  between  the  eye  and  the  bottom  of  the  excavation,  so 
as  to  conceal  the  latter  from  view.  The  surface  of  the  inner  shelving  side  also 
takes  the  direction  of  the  line  of  vision  or  very  nearly,  diminishes  in  apparent 
breadth,  and  ceases  to  be  visible,  while  the  surface  of  the  shelving  side  next 
the  edge  of  the  sun  becomes  nearly  perpendicular  to  the  line  of  vision,  and, 
consequently,  appears  of  its  full  breadth. 

In  short,  all  tne  variations  of  appearance  which  the  spots  undergo,  as  they 
move  across  the  sun's  disk,  changing  their  distances  and  positions  with  regard 
to  the  sun's  centre,  are  exactly  those  changes  of  appearance  which  would  be 
produced  by  an  excavation,  and  not  at  all  those  which  a  dark  patch  on  the 
solar  surface  would  undergo. 

It  may  be  considered  then  as  proved,  that  the  spots  on  the  sun  are  excava- 
tions ;  and  that  the  apparent  blackness  is  produced  by  the  fact  that  the  part 
constituting  the  dark  portion  of  the  spot  is  either  a  surface  totally  destitute  of 
light  or  by  comparison  so  much  less  luminous  than  the  general  surface  of  the 
sun  as  to  appear  black.  This  fact  combined  with  the  appearance  of  the  penum- 
bral edges  of  the  spots  have  led  to  the  supposition,  which  appears  scarcely  to 
admit  of  doubt,  that  the  solid,  opaque  nucleus,  or  globe  of  the  sun,  is  invested 
with  two  atmospheres,  that  which  is  next  the  sun  being  like  our  own,  non- 
luminous,  and  the  superior  one  being  that  in  which  alone  light  and  heat  are 
evolved ;  at  all  events,  whether  these  strata  be  in  the  gaseous  state  or  not,  the 
existence  of  two  such,  one  placed  above  the  other,  the  superior  one,  being  lu- 
minous, seems  to  be  exempt  from  doubt. 

By  observing  the  magnitude  of  the  spots,  and  the  rate  at  which  they  increase 
and  diminish,  we  velocity  of  their  edges  has  been  ascertained,  and  this  velocity 
has  been  found  to  be  such  as  can  scarcely  be  attributed  to  matter  except  in  the 
gaseous  form. 

We  are  not  wkmated  in  assuming  that  the  black  portion  of  the  spots  are 
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mlly  sur&ces  depriyed  of  lislity  for  the  most  inteuM  artificial  light  which  can 
be  piodoced,  ench^  for  example,  as  that  of  a  piece  of  quick-lime  exposed  to  the  | 
•ccum  of  the  oompomid  blow-mpe,  when  seen  projected  on  the  ami's  disk, 
appears  aa  dark  aa  the  spots  UiemselTes ;  an  effect  which  must  be  aacribed  \ 
to  the  infinitely  superior  aplendor  of  the  aun'a  light.  All  that  can  be  legiti- 
mately inferred  respecting  the  spots,  then,  is,  not  that  they  are  deatitute  of 
h^fixt,  but  that  they  are  incomparably  leaa  briltiant  than  the  general  aurface  of 
dM  aim. 

The  thickneaa  of  the  Immnoua  coating  which  corera  the  sun,  was  attempted 
to  be  measured  by  Sir  William  HeradMl,  by  meana  of  obsenrations  made  on 
the  spots,  and  the  result  of  his  inquiry  waa  that  ita  depth  raried  from  two  to 
three  thouaand  miles.  The  under  and  non-luminoua  stratum,  by  reflecting  a 
eonsiderable  portion  of  the  rays  which  fall  up<m  it  fimn  the  luminous  stratum 
abore,  not  only  increases  the  light  which  the  luminous  stratum  disperses  through 
ipaee,  bat  serres  as  a  canopy  to  screen  the  sdid  body  of  the  sun  from  the 
overpowering  effects  of  the  light  and  heat  of  the  superior  stratum.  Herschel 
even  supposed  that  the  density  of  the  lower  stratum  might  be  such  aa  to  main- 
tain a  temperature  on  the  actual  surface  of  the  solid  globe  of  the  sun  not  higher 
than  that  up<m  our  earth.  Howeyer  this  may  be,  there  aeema  to  be  little  doubt 
thai  the  actual  temperature  at  the  visible  surface  of  the  sun,  that  is  to  say, 
mfoa  its  luminons  coating,  must  be  much  more  elevated  than  any  artificial  heat 
we  are  able  to  produce. 

According  to  Sir  John  Herschel,  we  have  varioua  indications  of  this. 

Firsi,  from  the  law  of  the  decrease  of  radiant  heat  and  light,  which  being  in 
the  inverse  proportion  of  the  squares  of  the  distances,  it  follows  that  the  heat 
received  on  a  riven  area  exposed  at  the  distance  of  the  earth,  and  on  an  equal 
area  at  the  visible  surface  of  the  aun,  must  be  in  the  proportion  of  the  ajpparent 
magnitude  of  the  sun  to  the  whole  extent  of  the  firmament,  that  is,  in  the  pro- 
portion of  about  one  to  three  hundred  thousand.  A  far  less  intensity  of  solar 
radiation  collected  in  the  focus  of  a  burning-glass,  is  sufiicient  to  evaporate 
gold  or  [datinum. 

Secondly^  from  the  facility  with  which  the  8un*s  heat  passes  through  glass, 
a  property  possessed  by  artificial  heat  in  a  very  small  degree,  and  always  in 
the  direct  proportion  of  its  intensity. 

Thirdly,  from  the  fact  that  the  most  vivid  flames  and  intense  artificial  light 
appear,  as  we  have  already  stated,  only  as  black  spots  when  held  between  the 
disk  of  the  sun  and  the  eye. 

The  idea  that  the  heat  of  the  sun  arises  from  any  process  analogous  to  that 
of  common  combustion,  seems  to  be  beset  with  insuperable  difficulties.  How 
can  we  suppose  the  inexhaustible  supply  of  the  materials  necessary  to  sup- 
port 80  enormous  and  interminable  a  conflagration?  There  are  two  other 
sources  of  heat  which  may  be  imagined,  that  are  not  subject  to  the  same  dif- 
ficulty. Bodiea  aubmitted  to  friction  evolve  heat  without  any  change  in  the 
condition  of  their  constituent  parts.  Also  when  a  galvanic  current  is  trans- 
mitted through  certain  conducting  substances,  they  become  heated  with  more 
or  leaa  intensity  and  sometimes  to  such  a  degree  as  to  emit  liffht  of  the  most 
intense  brilliancy,  and  yet  in  this  process  they  suffer  no  other  physical  change  | 
than  that  of  temperature.  It  is  uerefore  possible  to  suppose  either  of  these 
causes,  but  especially  the  latter,  to  be  in  constant  operation  on  the  sun,  with 
sufiicient  energy  to  educe  the  light  and  heat  which  it  afforda. 

The  actual  physical  character  of  the  luminous  matter  which  coats  the  sun 
had  not  been  aacertained  until  a  recent  period.  According  to  the  report  of 
the  aatronomical  lecturea  of  Arago,  lately  delivered  in  Paris,  it  would  seem 
that  that  philosopher  haa  aucceed^  in  solving  this  problem.    As  we  have  not 
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had  aceeM  to  die  orifiiial  {Mpen  contiiiiiiig  this  inveatigadon,  we  can  only 
speak  of  it  ftom  die  iaqmrfect  infonnation  anpfAied  by  di^  ''^^VS'^  ^^  woaU 
seem  ftom  it  that  Aiapo  reaaona  in  die  fottowSmg  maimer :  Tliere  are  twe 
atatea  in  which  light  la  capable  of  eziating;  the  Ofdinaiy  atate,  and  the  atate 
of  polarisation.  It  haa  been  proved  by  Fooriery  thai  all  bodiea  rendered  in* 
candeaoent  hj  heat,  which  are  in  the  aolid  or  liquid  atate,  emit  poluiaed 
light;  while  bodiea  which  are  gaaeooa,  when  rendered  incandeacent,  inrariaUy 
emit  light  in  its  ordinary  atate.  Thna  the  phyaical  condition  of  a  body  ma^ 
be  di^gniahed  when  it  ia  incandeacent^  bj  examining  the  light  wluch  it 
affbrda.  There  are  pdariacopic  inatnunenta  by  which  we  are  enabled  to  dia- 
tinguiah  tbeae  different  atatea  of  light.  On  af^yinff  tbeae  teata  to  the  direct 
light  of  the  ann,  it  haa  been  foond  to  be  in  the  anpcSarized,  or  <»dmary  condi- 
tion. Hence  it  haa  been  inferred  by  Arago,  that  die  matter  ftom  which  thia 
light  proceeda  mnat  be  in  die  gaaeona  atate.  It  will  donbtkaa  be  readily  m- 
deratood  that  gaa,  when  incandeacent,  ia  that  which  ia  commonly  called  JUum.  [ 
If  Aiago'a  reasoning,  dien,  be  righdy  reported,  and  hia  obaerrationa  conneci, 
it  fdlowa  that  die  |^ibe  of  the  aun  ia  a  aohd,  opaque,  non«lnminona  orb,  bt- 
vested  widi  an  ocean  of  flame. 

Certain  obaerrationa  made  by  Boagner,  led  that  aatronomer  to  auppose  that  \ 
the  son  is  anrrounded  by  an  atmosphere  of  considerable  extent  abore  the  sor- 
face  of  die  Inminooa  coaling.  The  ground  of  thia  anppoaition  was  the  impies- 
sion  that  the  aplendor  of  the  ami's  liffht  near  the  boraera  of  the  diak  waa  leaa 
than  near  die  centre ;  an  effect  whi^  could  not  be  produced  if  the  luminous 
coating  had  nothing  aboTS  it  imperfecdy  tranaparent.  On  the  contrary,  the 
brightneaa  toward  the  bordera,  owing  to  the  obliquity  of  die  direction  of  the 
suiface  to  the  line  of  vision  would  be  greater,  inaamuch  aa  a  greater  extent  of 
luminous,  aurface  would  be  comprised  withhi  the  same  visual  angle.  The 
more  accurate  observations,  however,  of  Arago,  made  with  delicate  polariacqpic 
instruments  disprove  this  by  showing  that  the  brightneaa  ia  the  aame  on  aU 
parte  of  the  aun'a  disk . 
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all  the  occasional  astrononoiiiical  phenomena,  tboae  which  have  attract* 
«t  popular  attention  are  lunar  and  solar  iclipsis.  We  shall  on  the 
It  occasion  explain  the  principal  circumstances  attending  them, 
len  a  luminous  body,  radiating  light  in  all  directions  around  it,  throws 
ra^s  upon  an  opaque  body,  that  body  prerents  a  portion  of  the  rays  from 
rating  into  the  space  behind  it.  That  portion  of  the  space  from  which 
j^  is  thus  excluded  by  the  interposition  of  the  opaque  body,  is  called  in 
komy  the  shadow  of  that  body. 

e  shape,  magnitude,  and  extent,  of  the  shadow  of  an  opaque  body,  will 
td  panly  on  die  shape  and  nwgnitude  of  the  opaque  body  itself,  and  partly 
It  of  the  body  from  which  the  light  proceeds. 

the  cases  before  us,  the  form  of  the  bodies  are  globes.  If  the  globe  of 
7if  were  equal  in  magnitude  to  the  globe  of  the  earth,  the  shadow  of  the 
would  be  a  cylinder,  the  base  of  which  would  be  equal  to  a  great  circle 
I  earth,  and  such  shadow  would  be  interminable,  since  its  sides  would  be 
el.  This  will  be  evident  by  an  inspection  of  the  annexed  figure,  1 ,  in  which 
presents  the  sun,  and  JB.  the  earth ;  Uie  rays  S.  E.  forming  the  sides  of 
ladow,  being  parallel,  could  never  meet,  and  consequently  the  shadow 
[  be  infinite,  since  light  can  never  penetrate  into  the  space  between  them, 
the  other  hand,  the  sun  were  a  globe  less  in  magnitude  than  the  earth, 
iie  shadow  of  the  latter  would  have  diverging  sides  as  represented  in  the 
wd  figure,  2,  which  would  widen  as  they  proceed  from  the  earth,  and  would 
lermmable ;  but  the  sun  having  in  reality  a  diameter  about  one  hundred 
welve  times  greater  than  that  of  the  earth,  the  ravs  which  proceed 
the  upper  and  lower  limb  of  the  sun,  and  winch  touch  me  earth  at  a  and  b, 
will  converge  to  certain  point  at/  behind  the  earth,  and  will  form  a  conical 
,  whose  base  will  be  at  a  6,  and  whose  apex  will  be  at/.  Fromthespace 
led  by  this  oone  the  light  of  the  sun  is  entirely  excluded,  and  it  is  there- 
mperly  the  shadow  of  the  earth.  But  there  is  also  a  certain  space  be- 
the  earth  from  which  the  sun's  li|^  is  only  paitially  exeluded^iaMinVic^ 


fonna  what  is  calleil  ihe  earth's  penumbra.  The  nym  n,  fig.  4,  from  ibelop  c 
mm'a  diik  passes  to  the  point y|  while  the  ray  n  a  frum  the  loweat  point  o 
rail's  disk  puses  to  the  point  e.  The  space  between  a  /and  a  e  viU  be 
tially  illuminated  by  the  sun.  ir  a  spectator  were  placed  anywhere  in 
apace,  he  would  see  a  portion  of  the  upper  limb  of  the  sun,  and  woidd  see  i 
of  it  the  nearer  he  miglit  be  to  e,  and  leaa  of  it  the  nearer  ha  might  be  taj 
As  ha  would  see  the  aim,  h«  would  of  course  receire  a  pOTtion  of  its  I 
Thus  that  part  of  the  space  included  between  a  /,  and  a  e,  which  is  neai 
rocaivea  light  from  a  small  portion  of  (he  upper  limb  (rf  the  aun,  while  that 
which  ia  near  a  e  receives  light  from  nearly  the  whole  of  the  sun ;  and  in  i 
procoeding  from  a  f  to  a  e,  the  light  received  from  the  aim  will  be  grid 


Fig.  4. 
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In  like  manner,  the  tay  m  b  proceeding  &om  the  iq^r  limb  of  the  am 
eondnned  to  J,  will  include  between  it  and  the  ray  h  f  m  apace  which  ia 
paniaUy  iUnminated,  and  will  be  aubject  to  the  aame  obaerrationa  aa  we 
nnds  reapecting  the  apace  between  ■  f  and  s  e. 

When  any  object  which  receives  its  light  from  the  aun  paaaes  betwoan 
lines  a  e  and  b  d,  it  will  be  either  wholly  or  patlially  depiired  of  the  aon'a  1 
If  it  be  oniside  the  limits  A/and  af,  it  will  be  only  partially  obscured ;  b 
it  be  within  these  liroita,  it  will  be  altogether  darkened. 

The  tengdi  of  the  tine  a  /  being  incomparably  lets  than  the  distance  of 
body  in  the  nniverae  from  tbe  earUi  except  the  moon,  bat  being  on  die  ooni 
conaidenbly  greater  than  the  distance  of  the  moon,  it  follows  that  the 
body  in  the  syatera  which  can  be  deprived  of  light  by  the  earth's  shadow  u 
moon,  aitd  that  whenever  that  object  is  in  opposititm  t^  the  sun,  and  at  the  ■ 
time  so  near  the  ecUpdc  as  to  bs  included  between  the  lines  « t  and  bJ^it 
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be  partially  deprived  of  the  sun's  light ;  but  if  it  be  so  much  nearer  as  to  be  in- 
cloded  between  the  lines  a  /and  6  /  it  will  be  wholly  deprived  of  the  sun's 
light.  Thus  the  causes  of  a  partial  or  total  eclipse  of  the  moon  are  ex- 
plained. 

If  the  plane  of  the  moon's  orbit  coincided  with  that  of  the  ecliptic,  the  moon 
would  pass  behind  the  centre  of  the  earth  in  the  direction  of  the  line  Ef  form- 
ing the  axis  of  the  shadow,  every  revolution,  and  consequently  there  would  be 
a  total  lunar  eclipse  every  monm ;  but  as  the  moon's  orbit  is  inclined  at  an 
angle  of  five  degrees  to  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic,  the  distance  of  the  moon  from 
that  plane  is  greater  than  the  distance  of  lines  of  a  c  and  b  d  from  £ /,  except 
when  the  moon  is  near  to  that  point  where  its  orbit  crosses  the  ecliptic,  which 
is  called  the  moon's  node. 

No  lunar  eclipses  happen,  therefore,  except  when  either  of  the  moon's  nodes 
is  nearly  in  opposition  to  the  sun. 

When  a  lunar  eclipse  does  happen,  the  moon  will  first  enter  the  penumbra 
at  a  c,  and  will  be  very  slightly  obscured.  As  it  approaches  a /*,  it  is  more  and 
more  deprived  of  the  sun's  light,  until  finally  it  enters  the  shadfow  afh^  where 
it  is  altogether  obscured.  At  the  end  of  the  eclipse,  as  it  must  pass  through 
the  penumbra,  it  will  recover  the  sun's  light  by  slow  degrees. 

The  len|th  of  the  line  E  f  being  about  800,000  miles,  and  the  distance  of 
the  moon  from  the  earth  being  less  than  250,000,  the  moon  when  it  passes 
through  the  shadow  will  be  about  dOO,000  miles  within  the  point  /  and  will 
consequently  pass  through  the  shadow  at  a  part  of  considerable  breadth. 

In  expressing  the  magnitude  of  the  eclipse,  whether  of  the  sun  or  of  the 
moon,  it  is  customary  to  suppose  the  diameters  of  these  bodies  divided  into 
twelve  equal  parts,  called  digits,  and  the  magnitude  of  the  eclipse  is  ex- 
pressed by  stating  the  proportion  of  the  diameter  of  the  disk  which  is  obscured. 
Thus  when  half  the  disk  is  obscured,  we  say  that  the  eclipse  measures  six 
digits,  and  so  on. 

From  what  has  been  stated,  it  is  evident  that  an  eclipse  of  the  moon  will 
not  be  affected  in  its  appearance  by  the  position  of  the  observer  on  the  surface 
of  the  earth.  Wherever  he  may  be,  the  eclipse  will  appear  to  him  the  same  ; 
but  if  it  should  happen  that  while  the  moon  is  passing  tnrough  the  shadow,  the 
person  desirous  to  observe  it  is  in  a  portion  of  the  earth  which  at  that  time  is 
turned  toward  the  sun,  the  eclipse  will,  of  course,  be  inrisible  to  him.  In 
short,  it  will  only  be  visible  from  that  hemisphere  of  the  earth  that  is  turned 
from  the  sun  at  the  time  of  its  occurrence. 

The  moon,  like  the  earth,  receiving  the  sun's  light,  projects  behind  it  a  conical 
shadow  and  a  diverging  penumbra :  if  this  shadow  or  penumbra  fall  upon  any 
ponion  of  the  earth's  suiface,  they  will  deprive  such  portion  wholly  or  partially 
of  the  sun's  light,  and  there  will  be  a  solar  eclipse  of  a  corresponding  species. 
When  the  moon  is  between  the  sun  and  earth,  the  length  of  its  shadow  is  about 
equal  to  its  distance  from  the  earth,  and  consequently  the  point  of  the  shadow 
would  just  reach  the  surface  of  the  earth  ;  but  as  the  moon's  distance  is  subject 
to  a  slight  variation,  it  sometimes  happens  that  the  length  of  the  moon's  shadow 
is  a  little  more  and  sometimes  a  little  less  than  its  distance  from  the  earth.  If 
the  length  of  the  shadow  be  greater  than  its  distance  from  the  earth,  then  the 
shadow  will  cover  a  small  portion  of  the  earth's  surface,  to  all  places  within 
which  there  will  be  a  total  solar  eclipse.  The  circumstances  affecting  a  solar 
eclipse  are  represented  in  the  annexed  figure,  where  S  is  the  centre  of  the 
sun's  disk,  W  is  its  upper  limb,  and  V  its  lower  limb  ;  c  d  in  the  moon,  and  « 
the  point  of  its  shadow  ;  d  h  and  e  g  are  the  sides  of  its  penumbra,  and  a  b  ia 
the  portion  of  the  earth  on  which  the  penumbra  falls.  An  observer  placed  be- 
tween €  and  gf  will  see  the  upper  limb  of  the  sun  only,  the  lower  limb  being 
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eclipsed.  An  obaerrer,  on  the  other  huid,  between  J  t  Mid  d  k,  would  see  the 
lower  limb  only,  the  npper  limb  being  eclipsed ;  und  the  eclipse  would  be 
grealei  to  each  of  these  observers  the  nesrer  their  position  would  be  to  the 
point  e.  To  obseivera  between  A  and  Y  or  ^  and  Y,  there  would  be  do  eclipse, 
for  DO  pan  of  the  moon  would  be  interposed  between  them  and  any  part  of  the 
sun. 

If  the  Tertex  of  the  cone  of  the  moon's  shadow  is  farther  from  the  moon  than 
the  sarface  of  the  earth,  then  there  will  be  a  small  portion  of  the  earth's  aar- 
face  at «  within  the  shadow  ;  and  lo  an  observer  within  any  portion  of  that 
Burface,  the  sun  will  be  totally  eclipsed  ;  but  if  the  vertex  of  the  shadow  do 
not  reach  the  earth,  then  an  observer  at  >  will  see  a  ring  of  the  sun,  not  cov- 
ered by  the  moon,  surrounding  the  globe  of  the  moon,  and  the  phenomenon 
will  be  what  is  called  an  annular  eclipse. 

These  circumstances  wilt  render  easily  intelligible  all  the  ordinary  circnm- 
staiices  of  solar  eclipses.  It  wilt  be  readily  understood,  that  while  a  lunar 
eclipie  is  the  same  to  all  observers  on  the  earth,  a  solar  eclipse  will  vary  in 
iia  inagniiude  and  character  with  the  position  of  the  observer;  the  same  solar 
eclipse  which  at  one  part  of  the  earth  is  total  or  annular,  at  other  parte  of  the 
earth  is  partial  in  various  degrees,  and  at  other'parta  again  is  not  exhibited 
at  all. 

A  natural  consequence  of  the  difTusion  of  Itnowledge  is,  that  while  it  lessens 
the  vague  sense  of  wonder,  with  which  singular  phenomena  in  nature  are  be- 
held, it  increases  the  feeling  of  admiration  at  the  harmonious  laws,  the  devel- 
opment of  which  renders  eHects  apparently  strange  and  uniiccountable  easily 
intelligible.  It  will  be  easily  imagined  what  a  sense  of  astoniehmeni,  and 
even  terror,  the  sudden  disappearance  of  an  object  like  the  sun  or  moon  must 
have  produced  in  an  age  when  the  causes  of  eclipses  were  known  only  to  the 
learned.  Such  phenomena  were  regarded  oa  precursors  of  divine  vengeance. 
Hixtory  informs  us  (hat  in  ancient  limes  armies  have  been  destroyed  by  the 
eflecis  of  the  consternation  spread  among  them  by  the  sudden  occurrence  uf  an 
eclipse  of  the  sun.  Commanders  who  happened  to  possess  some  scientific 
knowledge,  have  taken  advantage  of  it  to  work  upon  the  credulity  of  those 
around  ihem  by  menacing  them  with  prodigies  the  near  approach  of  which 
they  were  well  aware  of,  illustrating  thus,  in  a  singular  and  perverted  manner, 
the  maxim  ihat  knowledge  is  power.  Happily,  in  the  present  day  infunnation 
is  too  generally  diffused  to  permit  the  bulk  of  mankind  to  be  thus  played  upon. 

Of  ail  the  various  phenomena  presented  by  eclipses,  that  which  is  transcend- 
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tnily  the  most  remarkable  and  interesting  is  a  central  eclipse  of  the  sun.  If 
it  be  total,  the  spectacle  it  offers  is  most  imposing :  the  light  of  day  is  grad- 
ually withdrawn  to  sach  a  degree  that  the  brighter  planets,  such  as  Venus  and 
Jupiter,  and  the  stars  of  the  first  magnitude,  become  visible  to  the  naked  eye. 
We  see,  however,  a  faint  light  of  the  sun  behind  the  disk  of  the  moon.  Some- 
times, as  has  been  stated,  when  the  apparent  magnitude  of  the  moon  is  a  little 
less  than  that  of  the  sun,  the  disk  of  the  moon  conceals  the  entire  disk  of  the 
ran,  except  only  a  thin  luminous  ring  surrounding  it.  This  is  a  phenomenon 
of  very  rare  occurrence,  and  only  to  be  seen  at  particular  places  on  the  earth. 
An  instance  of  it  occurred  on  the  7th  of  September,  1820.  It  commenced  to 
be  visible  at  the  north  latitude  of  80^,  in  Hudson's  bay,  near  the  eastern  coast 
of  New  North  Wales.  It  Was  visible  next  in  the  direction  of  the  northeast 
of  Greenland,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Wesel,  at  Bremen,  in  the  gulf  of  Venice,  and 
in  Arabia  deserta,  and  ceased  near  the  Persian  gulf.  While  this  eclipse  was 
produced  in  these  different  places,  the  observers  who  were  on  the  same  me- 
ridians, but  further  south,  saw  only  a  partial  eclipse,  and  others,  still  further 
south,  saw  no  eclipse  at  all,  the  contrary  took  place  with  observers  on  the  same  \ 
meridiians  farther  north,  to  all  of  whom  the  eclipse  was  annular. 

It  was  during  a  phenomenon  of  this  kind  that  Schroter  imagined  he  saw  the 
solar  light  coming  through  an  immense  opening  in  the  moon.  Other  observers, 
however,  who  saw,  or  imagined  they  saw,  luminous  spots  on  the  dark  hemi- 
sphere of  the  moon,  in  a  solar  eclipse,  ascribed  them  to  lunar  volcanoes.  As 
to  the  existence  of  these  luminous  spots  on  the  dark  hemisphere  of  the  moon, 
rendered  manifest  in  a  total  eclipse  of  the  sun,  we  have  the  testimony  of  so 
many  astronomers,  among  whom,  besides  Schroter,  may  be  mentioned  Sir 
William  Herschel  and  Kater,  that  we  can  scarcely  doubt  their  reality.  The 
canses  which  may  produce  them  have  only  been  explained  in  the  two  ways  ! 
above  mentioned,  namely,  either  by  the  supposed  existence  of  active  volcanoes, 
on  the  moon,  or  perforations  through  the  moon,  through  which  the  sun's  light  ! 
passes. 

The  following  description  of  a  total  eclipse  of  the  sun,  given  by  Halley,  who 
observed  it,  is  quoted  by  Arago,  and  will  be  read  with  interest : — 

**  I  send  you,  according  to  promise,  my  observations  of  the  solar  eclipse, 
though  I  fear  they  will  not  be  of  much  use  to  you.  Not  being  furnished  with 
the  necessary  instruments  for  measuring  time,  I  confined  my  views  to  examin- 
ing the  spectacle  presented  by  nature  under  such  extraordinary  circumstances, 
a  spectacle  which  has  hitherto  been  neglected  or  imperfectly  studied.  I  chose 
for  my  point  of  observation  a  place  called  Haradowhill,  two  miles  from  Ames- 
bury,  and  east  of  the  avenue  of  Stonehenge,  of  which  it  closes  the  vista.  In 
front  is  that  celebrated  edifice  upon  which  I  knew  that  the  eclipse  would  be 
directed.  I  had,  moreover,  the  advantage  of  a  very  extensive  prospect  in 
every  direction,  being  on  the  loftiest  hill  in  the  neighborhood,  and  that  nearest 
10  the  centre  of  the  shadow.  To  the  west,  beyond  Stonehenge,  is  another 
rather  steep  hill,  rising  like  the  summit  of  a  cone  above  the  horizon.  This  is 
Clay  hill,  adjoining  Westminster,  (?)  and  situated  near  the  central  line  of  dark- 
ness which  was  to  set  out  from  this  point,  so  that  I  could  be  aware  in  time  of 
its  approach.  I  had  with  me  Abraham  Sturges  and  Stephen  Evans,  both  na- 
tives of  the  country,  and  able  men.  The  sky,  though  overcast,  gave  out  some 
straggling  rays  of  the  sun,  that  enabled  me  to  see  around  us.  My  two  com- 
panions looked  through  the  blackened  glasses,  while  I  made  some  reconnais- 
sance of  the  country.  It  was  half-past  five  by  my  watch  when  they  informed 
me  that  the  eclipse  was  begun.  We  watched  its  progress,  therefore,  with  the 
naked  eye,  as  the  clouds  performed  for  us  the  service  of  colored  glasses.  At 
the  moment  when  the  sun  was  half  obscured,  a  very  evident  circular  rainbow 
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formed  at  its  circumference,  with  perfect  colors.  As  the  darkness  iDcreasedi 
we  saw  the  shepherds  on  all  sides  hastening  to  fold  their  flocks,  for  they  ex- 
pected a  total  eclipse  of  an  hour  and  a  quarter  duration. 

"  When  the  sun  assumed  the  appearance  of  the  new  moon,  the  sky  was  tol- 
erably clear,  but  it  was  soon  covered  with  deeper  clouds.  The  rainbow  then  van* 
ished,  the  steep  hill  I  have  named  became  very  obscure,  and  on  each  side,  that 
is,  north  and  south,  the  horizon  exhibited  a  blue  tint,  like  that  which  it  possesses 
in  summer  toward  the  close  of  day.  Scarcely  had  we  time  to  count  ten,  when 
Salisbury  spire,  six  miles  to  the  south,  was  enveloped  in  darkness.  The  hill 
disappeared  entirely,  and  the  deepest  night  spread  around  us.  We  lost  sight 
of  the  sun,  whose  place  till  then  we  had  been  able  to  distinguish  in  the  cloiids, 
but  whose  trace  we  could  now  no  more  discover  than  if  it  had  never  existed. 

"  By  my  watch,  which  I  could  scarcely  discern  by  some  light  that  reached 
us  from  the  north,  it  was  thirty-five  minutes  past  six.  Shortly  before,  the  sky 
and  the  earth  had  assumed,  literally  speaking,  a  livid  tint,  for  it  was  a  mixture 
of  black  and  blue,  only  the  latter  predominated  on  the  earth  and  at  the  horizon. 
There  was  also  much  black  difiused  through  the  clouds,  so  that  the  whole  pic- 
ture presented  an  awful  aspect,  that  seemed  to  announce  the  death  of  nature. 

"  We  were  now  enveloped  in  a  total  and  palpable  darkness,  if  I  may  be  al- 
lowed the  expression.  It  came  on  rapidly,  but  I  watched  so  attentively,  that 
I  could  perceive  its  progress.  It  came  upon  us  like  rain,  falling  on  our  left 
shoulders  (we  were  looking  to  the  west),  or  like  a  great  black  cloak  thrown 
over  us,  or  like  a  curtain  drawn  from  that  side.  The  horses  we  held  by  the 
bridle  seemed  deeply  struck  by  it,  and  pressed  to  us  with  marks  of  extreme 
surprise.  As  well  as  I  could  perceive,  the  countenances  of  my  friends  wore  a 
horrible  aspect.  It  was  not  without  an  involuntary  exclamation  of  wonder  I 
looked  around  me  at  this  moment.  I  distinguished  colors  in  the  sun,  but  the 
earth  had  lost  all  its  blue,  and  was  entirely  black.  A  few  rays  shot  through 
the  clouds  for  a  moment,  but  immediately  afterward  the  earth  and  the  sky  ap- 
peared totally  black.  It  was  the  most  awful  sight  I  had  ever  beheld  in  my 
Ufe. 

'*  Northwest  of  the  point  whence  the  eclipse  came  on,  it  was  impossible  for 
mo  to  distinguish  in  the  least  degree  the  earth  from  the  sky,  for  a  breadth  of 
sixty  degrees  or  more.  We  looked  in  vain  for  the  town  of  Amesbury,  situated 
below  us ;  scarcely  could  we  see  the  ground  under  our  feet.  I  turned  fre- 
quently during  the  total  darkness,  and  observed  tliat,  at  a  considerable  distance 
to  the  west,  the  horizon  was  perfect  on  both  sides,  that  is,  to  the  north  and  to 
the  south ;  the  earth  was  black,  and  the  lower  part  of  the  sky  clear ;  the  ob- 
scurity, which  extended  to  the  horizon  in  those  points,  seemed  like  a  canopy 
over  our  heads,  adorned  with  fringes  of  a  lighter  color,  so  that  the  upper  edges 
of  all  the  hills,  which  I  recognised  perfectly  by  their  outlines,  formed  a  black 
line.  I  saw  perfectly  that  the  interval  between  light  and  darkness,  observable 
in  the  earth,  was  between  Mortinsol  (?)  and  St.  Anne  ;  but  to  the  south  it  was 
less  distinctly  marked. 

'*  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  line  of  shadow  passed  between  these  two 
hills,  wliich  were  twelve  miles  distant  from  us ;  but  as  far  as  1  could  distin- 
guish the  horizon,  there  was  none  behind,  and  for  this  reason :  My  elevated 
position  enabled  me  to  see  the  light  of  the  sky  behind  the  shadow ;  still,  that 
yellowish  green  hne  of  light  I  saw  was  broader  toward  the  north  than  toward 
the  south,  where  it  was  of  a  tan  color.  At  this  period  it  was  too  black  behind 
us,  that  is,  to  the  east,  looking  toward  Ijondon,  to  enable  me  to  see  the  hills 
beyond  Andover,  for  the  anterior  extremity  of  the  shadow  lay  beyond  that 
place.  The  horizon  was  then  divided  into  four  parts,  differing  in  extent,  in 
light,  and  in  darkness.  The  broadest  and  least  black  was  to  the  northwest,  and 
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the  longest  and  brightest  to  the  southwest.  The  only  change  I  could  perceive 
doriog  the  whole  time  the  phenomenon  lasted,  was  that  the  horizon  dirided 
into  two  parts— one  clear,  the  other  obscure.  The  northern  hemisphere  then 
aaiDirsd  move  length,  brightness,  and  breadth,  and  the  two  opposite  parts  coa- 
lesced. 

**  Like  the  shadow  in  the  beginning  of  the  eclipse,  the  light  approached  from 
the  north,  and  fell  on  our  right  shoulders.  I  could  not,  indeed,  distinguish  on 
that  side  either  defined  light  or  shadow  upon  the  earth,  which  I  watched  atten- 
tively ;  but  it  was  evident  that  the  light  returned  but  gradually,  and  with  oscil- 
lation :  it  receded  a  little,  advanced  rapidly,  till  at  last,  with  the  first  brilliant 
point  that  appeared  in  the  sky,  I  saw  plainly  enough  an  edge  of  light  that  ^ 
grazed  omr  sides  for  a  considerable  time,  or  brushed  our  elbows  from  west  to 
east.  Having  good  reason,  therefore,  to  suppose  the  eclipse  ended  for  us,  I 
looked  at  my  watch,  and  found  that  the  hand  had  traversed  three  minutes  and  [ 
a  half.  The  hill-tops  then  resumed  their  natural  color,  and  I  saw  a  horizon  at 
the  point  previously  occupied  by  the  centre  of  the  shadow.  My  companions 
cried  out  that  they  again  saw  the  steep  hill  toward  which  they  had  been  look- 
ing attentivelv.  It  still,  indeed,  remained  black  to  the  southeast,  but  I  will  not  ! 
say  that  the  horizon  was  diflictdt  to  discover.  Presently  we  heard  the  song  of 
the  larks  hailing  the  return  of  light,  after  the  profound  and  universal  silence  iu 
which  everything  had  been  plunged.  The  earth  and  sky  appeared  then  as 
I  they  do  in  the  morning  before  sunrise.  The  latter  was  of  a  grayish  tint,  in- 
clining to  blue ;  the  former,  as  far  as  my  eye  could  reach,  was  deep  green  or 
msset. 

"  As  soon  as  the  sun  appeared,  the  clouds  grew  denser,  and  for  several  min- 
utes the  light  did  not  increase,  just  as  happens  at  a  cloudy  sunrise.  The  in- 
stant the  eclipse  became  total,  till  the  emersion  of  the  sun,  we  saw  Venus,  but 
no  other  stars.  We  perceived  at  this  moment  the  spire  of  Salisbury  cathedral. 
The  clouds  not  dispersing,  we  could  not  push  our  observations  further :  they 
cleared  up,  however,  considerably  toward  evening.  I  have  hastened  home  to 
write  this  letter.  So  deep  an  impression  has  this  spectacle  made  upon  my 
mind«  that  I  shall  long  be  able  to  recount  all  the  circumstances  of  it  with  as 
much  precision  as  now.  After  supper,  I  made  a  sketch  of  it  from  memory,  on 
the  same  paper  on  which  I  had  previously  drawn  a  view  of  the  country. 

*'  I  will  own  to  you  I  was,  methinks,  the  only  person  '*^  Ei.^  Hnd  who  did 
not  regret  the  presence  of  clouds  :  they  added  much  to  the  ^leu..iity  of  the 
spectacle — incomparably  superior,  in  my  opinion,  to  that  of  17io  whicli  I  saw 
perfectly  from  the  top  of  the  belfrey  of  Boston,  in  Lincolnshire,  where  the  sky 
was  very  clear.  There,  indeed,  I  saw  the  two  sides  of  the  shadow  coming 
from  afar,  and  passing  to  a  great  distance  behind  us ;  but  this  eclipse  exhibited 
great  variety,  and  was  more  awfully  imposing ;  so  that  I  cannot  but  congratu- 
late myself  on  having  had  opportunities  of  seeing,  under  such  different  circum- 
stances, these  two  rare  accidents  of  natiure." 

The  Ecliptic  derives  its  name  from  the  fact,  that  the  shadow  of  the  earth 
always  lying  in  it,  no  object  can  be  eclipsed  unless  it  be  very  near  to  it.  If  we 
imagine  a  line  drawn  from  the  centre  of  the  sun  through  the  centre  of  the 
earth,  and  continued  beyond  the  earth,  that  line  will  be  the  axis  of  the  earth's 
shadow,  and  the  diameter  of  the  conical  shadow  must  be  everywhere  less  than 
the  diameter  of  the  earth.  The  moon  can  not  touch  the  shadow,  if  the  distance 
of  its  nearer  limb  from  the  ecliptic  be  greater  than  the  diameter  of  the  earth. 

The  ecliptic  limifs,  is  a  term  expressing  the  greatest  distances  of  the  moon  from 
its  node  at  which  it  is  possible  that  an  eclipse,  either  lunar  or  solar,  can  hap- 
pen. This  distance  for  eclipses  of  the  moon  is  twelve  degrees,  and  for  eclip- 
ses of  the  son  seventeen  degrees. 
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Whenever  the  moon  is  lees  than  seventeen  degrees  from  its  node  at  a  time 
when  it  is  in  conjunction  with  the  sun,  there  musi  be  a  solar  eclipee ;  and 
whenever  it  is  less  than  twelve  degrees  from  its  node  al  the  time  of  full  moon, 
tliere  must  be  a  lunar  eclipse.  Within  these  limits  the  less  the  distance  of 
the  moon  fsom  its  node,  the  greater  will  be  the  number  of  digits  eclipsed, 
whether  of  the  sun  or  moon. 
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Th«  aurora  B0RBAI.T8  18  R  loiiiinouB  phenomenon,  which  appears  m  the 
bemyens,  and  it  seen  in  high  latitudes  in  hoth  hemispheres.  The  term  auro- 
ra BOREALIS,  or  NORTHERN  LTOHTS,  hss  been  applied  to  it  because  the  oppor- 
tonities  of  witnessing  it  are,  from  the  geographical  character  of  the  globe,  much 
more  frequent  in  the  northern  than  in  the  southern  hemisphere.  The  term 
AURORA  POLARIS  wouid  be  R  more  proper  designation. 

This  phenomenon  consists  of  luminous  rays  of  various  colors,  issuing  from 
erery  direction,  but  converging  to  the  same  point,  which  appear  afler  sunset 
generally  toward  the  north,  occasiAnilUy  toward  the  west,  and  sometimes,  but 
rarely,  toward  the  south.  It  frequently  appears  near  the  horizon,  as  a  vague 
and  diffuse  light,  something  like  ibm  faint  streaks  which  harbinger  the  rising 
son  and  form  the  dawn.  Hence  the  phenomenon  has  derived  its  name,  the 
NORTHERN  MORNING.  Somotiiiieflt  howover,  it  is  presented  under  the  form  of 
a  sombre  cloud,  from  whieh  kmiinoiis  jets  issnei  which  are  often  variously  col- 
ored, and  illuminate  the  entire  atmosphere. 

A  meteor  so  striking  as  the  aurora  could  not  fail  at  an  early  period  to  attract 
the  attention  of  scientific  inquirers,  and  to  give  rise  to  various  theories.  Some 
sopposed  it  to  be  the  refraction  of  the  solar  rays ;  others  ascribed  it  to  the 
effects  of  the  magnetic  fluid.  Euler  identified  it  with  the  tails  of  comets. 
f  airan  supposed  it  to  proceed  from  the  intermixture  of  the  far-extending  atmo- 
I  sphere  of  the  sun  with  that  of  the  earth.  When,  however,  the  luminous  effects 
of  artificial  electricity  were  shown*-when  the  electric  light  transmitted  through 
rarefied  air  was  exhibited — and  when  the  identity  of  lightning  with  electricity 
was  established,  these  varioos  hypotheses  were  by  common  consent  abandoned ; 
and  the  explanation  proposed  l^  Eberhart,  of  Halle,  and  Paul  Frisi,  of  Pisa, 
which  ascribed  the  phenomenon  to  electricity  transmitted  through  regions  in 
which  the  atmosphere  is  in  a  highly  rarefied  state,  was  adopted.  Any  doubt 
,  which  might  have  hung  lotmd  this  explanation  was  dispelled  when  the  rela- 
tions between  magnetism  and  electricity  were  demonstrated ;  and  although  the 
eompUt*  explanatioQ  of  the  details  of  the  aurora  has  not  been  accomplished. 
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In  bis  treatise  on  these  meteors,  Mairan  describes  tbeir  sppearmnce  uid  ihs 
succession  of  changes  to  which  they  are  subject  with  great  miouienesB  and 
precision.  The  more  conspicuous  auroras  commence  to  be  formed  soon  after 
the  close  of  twilight.  At  first  m  dark  mist  or  foggy  cloud  is  perceired  in  the 
north,  and  a  litde  more  brightness  toward  the  west  than  in  the  other  parts  of  the 
heavens.  The  miat  gradually  lakes  the  form  of  a  circular  segment,  resting  at 
each  comer  on  the  horizon.  The  Tisibts  part  of  the  arc  soon  b«coniea  snr> 
rounded  with  a  pale  light,  which  is  followed  by  the  formation  of  one  or  MrersI 
luminous  srcs.  Then  come  jets  and  rays  of  light  rarioualy  colored,  which 
issue  from  the  dark  part  of  the  segment,  ths  continuity  of  which  is  broken  br 
bright  emanations,  which  indicate  a  moTement  of  the  mass,  which  seems  agi- 
tated by  internal  shocks,  during  the  formation  of  these  luminous  rmdiaUons, 
which  issue  from  it  as  flames  do  from  a  conflagration.  When  this  apscies  of 
fire  has  ceaaed,  and  the  aurora  has  become  extended,  a  crown  is  formed  at  the 
zenith,  to  which  these  rays  coUTerge.  From  this  time  the  phenomenon  dimin- 
ishes in  its  intensity,  exhibiting,  nevertheless,  from  time  to  ume~-sonMtimes  oa 
one  side  of  the  heavens  and  sometimes  on  another — jets  of  light,  a  crown  and 
colors  more  or  less  vivid.  FinaJly  the  motion  ceases,  the  fight  spproachee 
gradually  to  the  horizon  ;  the  cloud,  quitting  the  other  parts  of  the  finnaiiWDl, 
settles  in  the  north.  The  dark  part  of.  the  segment  becomes  lumiiions,  its 
brightness  being  greatest  near  the  horizon,  and  becoming  more  feebis  aa  iba 
altitude  augments,  until  ii  loses  its  light  altogether. 

The  aurora  is  sometimes  composed  of  two  luminous  segments,  which  are 
concentric,  and  separated  from  each  other  by  one  dark  space,  and  from  tha 
earth  by  another.  Sometimes,  though  rarely,  there  is  only  one  dark  segnent, 
which  is  ayrametrically  pierced  round  its  border  by  openings,  through  which 
light  or  fire  is  seen,  aa  npresenied  in  fig.  1.    A  meteor  of  this  kind  was  ob- 


served by  Mairan  himself  at  Breuille-Pont,  on  the  I9th  of  October,  1736. 
This  meteor  was  seen  at  the  same  time  in  diatant  parts  of  Europe,  such  aa 
Warsaw,  Moscow,  St.  Petersburg,  Rome,  Naples,  Lisbon,  and  Cadis.  Tha 
least  height  which  is  compatible  with  its  observed  position  in  these  place* 
would  be  about  fifty  leagues  above  the  surface  of  the  earth. 

In  the  year  1817,  M.  Biol  made  a  voyage  to  tha  Shetland  isles,  where  bo 
had  frequent  and  favorable  opportunities  of  observing  these  phenomena ;  and 
the  known  habits  of  accuracy  and  skill  in  experimental  investigation  of  that 
philosopher  must  confer  great  value  on  the  results  of  his  observations.  A  »- 
markable  aurora  was  seen  by  him  on  the  37th  of  August,  1 817. 

Several  thin  jets  of  light  were  first  seen  to  rise  at  the  northeast  to  a  sidbU 
height.  Having  played  for  some  lime,  thoy  were  extinguished  ;  but,  after  aa 
hour  and  a  half,  they  reappeared,  with  increased  extent  and  brilliancy,  in  the 
same  part  of  the  sky.     They  soon  began  to  fonn  above  the  horizon  a  regular 
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re,  like  a  rainbow,  which  was  not  complete  at  first,  but  by  degrees  increased 
a  amplitude,  and,  after  some  moments,  was  completed,  by  the  sudden  forma- 
OQ  of  the  remainder,  which  rose  in  a  moment,  accompanied  by  a  multitude  of 
eta  of  light,  which  issued  from  all  points  of  the  northern  horizon.  The  vertex 
f  the  bow  then  reached  very  nearly  to  the  xenith.  This  bow  was  at  first  fleet- 
>g  and  undecided  in  its  character,  as  if  the  matter  of  which  it  was  composed 
ad  not  yet  taken  a  stable  arrangement ;  but  all  this  agitation  quickly  subsided, 
od  then  it  remained  hanging  in  the  hearens  in  all  its  beauty  for  more  than  an 
oar,  having  a  progressive  motion  barely  sensible  toward  the  southeast,  where 
;  seoDDed  to  be  csrried  by  a  light  wind  which  was  then  felt  from  the  north- 
ast.  M.  Biot  had  thus  full  time  to  contemplate  it ;  and  he  observed  its  posi- 
.on  with  the  instruments  he  had  provided  for  astronomical  purposes.  He 
)und  that  it  embraced  an  extent  upon  the  horizon  of  128^  42^,  and  that  its 
entre  was  placed  precisely  in  the  direction  of  the  magnetic  meridian.  The 
rhole  extent  of  the  firmament  traversed  by  this  grand  arc,  on  the  northwestern 
ide,  was  continually  intersected,  m  every  direction,  by  jets  of  light,  the  forms, 
notions,  colors,  and  continuance  of  which,  strongly  attracted  his  attention, 
ilach  of  these  jets,  when  it  first  appeared,  was  a  simple  line  of  whitish  light : 
ts  magnitude  and  splendor  were  augmented  rapidly,  presenting  sometimes  sin- 
gular variations  of  direction  and  curvature.  When  it  attained  its  entire  devel- 
»pment,  it  was  contracted  to  a  thin  straight  thread,  the  light  of  which  was 
extremely  vivid  and  brilliant,  and  of-  a  decided  red  tint.  After  this  it  grew 
rradually  fainter,  and  became  extinct  frequently  at  the  same  place  precisely 
Mfhere  it  commenced  its  appearance.  This  permanence  of  a  great  number  of 
jets,  each  in  tlie  same  apparent  place,  while  their  brightness  exhibited  an  infi- 
lite  variety  of  degrrees,  renders  it  probable,  in  the  opinion  of  Biot,  that  their 
light  is  not  reflected,  but  direct,  and  that  it  is  developed  in  the  place  where  it 
is  seen.  This  inference  is  further  confirmed  by  the  circumstance  that  no  trace 
of  polarization  could  be  discovered  in  it.  All  these  meteors,  and  the  bow  with- 
in which  their  play  was  confined,  must  have  occupied  a  region  above  the 
clouds,  since  the  latter  occasionally  intercepted  their  light. 

One  of  the  most  recent  and  detailed  descriptions  of  the  aurora  borealis  is 
due  to  M.  LfOttin,  an  officer  of  the  French  navy,  and  a  member  of  the  scientific 
commission  sent  some  years  ago  to  the  north  seas. 

During  the  winter  of  1838-9,  M.  Lottin  observed  the  auroras  at  Bossekop, 
in  the  bay  of  Alton,  on  the  coast  of  West  Finmark,  in  the  latitude  of  70^  N. 
Between  September,  1838,  and  April,  1839,  being  an  interval  of  two  hundred 
and  six  days,  he  observed  one  hundred  and  forty-three  auroras :  they  were 
most  frequent  during  the  period  which  the  sun  remained  below  the  horizon, 
that  is,  from  the  17th  of  November  to  the  25th  of  January.  During  this  night 
of  seventy  times  twenty-four  hours,  there  were  sixty-four  auroras  visible,  with- 
out counting  those  which  were  rendered  invisible  by  a  clouded  sky,  but  the 
presence  of  which  was  indicated  by  the  disturbance  they  produced  on  the  mag- 
netic needle. 

Without  entering  into  the  details  of  the  individual  appearances  of  these  me- 
teors, we  shall  here  briefly  describe  the  appearances  and  the  succession  of 
changes  which  they  usually  presented. 

Between  the  hours  of  four  and  eight  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  a  light  sea- 
fog,  which  almost  constantly  prevailed,  extending  to  the  altitude  of  from  four 
lo  six  degrees,  became  colored  on  its  upper  border,  or  rather  was  fringed  with 
the  light  of  the  aurora,  which  was  then  behind  it ;  this  border  became  gradu- 
ally more  regular,  and  took  the  form  of  an  arc  of  a  pale  yellow  color,  the  edges 
of  which  were  difiuse,  and  the  extremitii  s  rested  on  the  horizon.  This  bow 
swelled  upward  more  or  less  slowly,  its  vertex  being  constantly  on  the  ma%- 
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nelic  meridisn,  or  very  nearly  u).  It  wmi  not  emsy  to  detonnino  tbia  with  pn- 
cision,  because  oT  th«  motion  of  th«  bow,  and  the  great  tnaKnitiidex>r  the  cinle, 
of  which  it  foniied  bat  a  •mall  segment :  blackish  stndu  dividad  ngnlarly  llu 
luminous  matter  of  the  arc,  and  resolved  it  into  a  Bysten  of  isys  ;  these  tiji 
were  alteraal«ly  extended  and  conlncted  ;  sometimes  slowly,  sometimea  in- 
stantanvoualy ;  sometiraea  they  irould  dstt  out,  incraasing  and  diminishing  sud- 
denly in  splendor.  The  inferior  parte,  or  the  feet  of  the  rays,  presented  always 
the  most  ririd  light,  and  formed  an  arc  mor«  or  less  regular.  The  length  of 
thaaa  rays  waa  rery  rarioas,  but  they  all  converged  to  that  point  of  the  heavens 
indicated  by  the  direction  ot  the  souihem  pote  of  the  dipping  needle,  as  indi- 
cated in  fig.  2.     Sometimes  they  were  prolonged  U>  the  point  where  their 


Fig-s. 


directions  intersected,  and  formed  the  atunmit  of  an  enonnons  dome  of  light,  as 
represented  in  fig.  3. 

Fig.  a. 


The  bow  then  would  continue  to  ascend  toward  the  zenith :  it  would  suffer 
an  undiilalory  motion  in  its  light — that  is  to  say,  that  from  one  extremity  to  the 
other  the  brightness  of  the  rays  would  increaae  aucceasively  in  intensity.  This 
luminous  current  would  appear  aevetal  times  in  quick  succession,  and  it  would 
pass  much  more  frequently  from  west  to  east  than  in  the  opposite  direction. 
Sometimes,  but  rarely,  ■  retrograde  motion  would  take  place  immediately  af- 
terward ;  and  as  soon  as  this  wave  of  light  would  run  successively  over  all  the 
rays  of  the  aurora  from  west  to  east,  it  would  return,  in  the  contrary  direction, 
to  the  point  of  its  departure,  producing  such  an  effect  that  it  was  impossible  to 
say  whether  the  raya  themselves  were  actually  affected  by  a  motion  of  transla- 
tion in  a  direction  nearly  horizontal,  or  if  this  more  vivid  light  waa  transferred 
from  rsy  to  ray,  the  system  of  rays  themselves  suffering  no  change  of  position. 

The  bow,  thus  presenting  the  appearance  of  an  alternate  motion  in  a  direc- 
tion nearly  horizontal,  had  usually  the  appearance  of  the  undulations  or  folds 
of  a  riband  or  flag  agitated  by  the  wind,  as  represented  in  fig.  4.     Sometimes 
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one  and  sometimM  both  of  its  extnmilieB  would  deasrt  tlie  borizDn,  and  lh«a 
its  folda  would  become  more  numeroiia  and  marked,  the  bow  would  change  its 
character,  and  uaunw  the  form  of  a  long  sheet  of  reyt  returning  into  itself, 
and  coiuisting  of  eeveral  pane  fonning  graceful  cnrrea,  aa  represented  in  fig.  5. 

Flg-S. 


The  brightneas  of  the  rays  would  vary  suddenly,  sometimea  surpassing  in 
splendor  stars  of  the  first  magnitude  ;  these  rays  would  rapidly  dan  out.  and 
curves  would  be  formed  and  developed  like  the  folds  of  a  serpent ;  then  the 
raya  would  efiect  various  colors,  the  base  would  be  red,  the  middle  green,  and  ' 
the  remainder  would  preserve  its  clear  yellow  hue.  Such  was  the  arrange- 
ment which  the  colors  always  preserved ;  they  were  of  admirable  transparency, 
the  base  exhibiting  blood-red,  and  ihe  green  of  the  middle  being  that  of  the 
pale  emerald ;  the  brightness  would  diminish,  the  colors  disappear,  and  all  be 
extinguished,  sometimes  suddenly,  and  sometimes  by  slow  degrees.  After 
this  disappearance,  fragments  of  the  bow  would  be  reproduced,  would  continue 
their  upward  morement,  and  approach  the  zenith  ;  the  rays,  by  the  effect  of 
peispective,  would  be  gradoally  shortened  ;  the  thickness  of  the  arc,  which 
presented  then  the  appearance  of  a  large  zone  of  parallel  rays  (fig.  6],  would 
be  estimated  ;  then  the  vertex  of  the  bow  would  reach  the  magnetic  zenith,  or 
the  point  to  which  the  south  pole  of  the  dipping  needle  is  directed.  At  that 
moment  the  rays  would  be  seen  in  the  direction  of  their  feet.  If  they  w 
colored,  they  would  appear  as  a  large  red  band,  through  which  the  green  tints 
of  their  superior  parts  could  be  distinguished ;  and  if  the  wave  of  light  above 
mentioned  passed  along  them,  tbeir  feet  would  form  a  long  sinuous  undulating 
sone,  while,  throughout  aU  these  changes,  the  rays  would  never  sufler  any  o 
ciltation  in  the  direction  of  their  axis,  and  would  constantly  preserve  their 
mutual  parallelisms. 

While  these  appearances  are  manifested,  new  bows  are  formed,  either  com- 
mencing in  the  same  diffuse  manner,  or  with  vivid  and  ready-formed  raya : 
ihey  succeed  each  other,  passing  through  nesrly  the  same  phases,  and  arrange  . 
tbemaelve»  at  certain  diatances  from  each  other.     As  many  as  nine  have  been  ( 
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coutiled,  fonning  u  many  bows,  havin);  their  andii  supported  on  the  earth,  ind, 
in  llieir  arrangement,  roBembliDg  tha  short  curtains  auapendsd  ons  behind  iha 
other  over  the  scene  or  a  theatre,  and  intended  to  repreaent  the  sky.  Soin»- 
timea  the  intervals  between  these  bowa  diminish,  and  two  or  more  of  ifaem 
close  upon  each  other,  forming  one  large  zone,  traversiog  the  heavens,  and  dis- 
appearing toward  the  south,  becoming  rapidly  feeble  ftl^er  passing  the  zenith. 
But  Bonmiimes,  also,  when  this  lone  extends  over  the  summit  of  the  firmsment 
from  east  to  weal,  the  maas  of  raya  which  bare  already  paaaed  beyond  the  ma^ 
iietic  zenith  appear  auddenly  to  come  from  the  aouth,  and  to  form  with  thoae 
from  the  north  the  real  boreal  corona,  all  the  raya  of  which  converge  to  the 
Eenith.  This  appearance  of  a  crown,  therefore,  is  doubtless  the  mere  effect  of 
perspective  ;  and  an  oliserver,  placed  at  the  same  instant  at  a  certain  Jisianne 
a  the  north  or  to  the  suulh,  would  perceive  only  an  arc. 

The  tout  zone,  measuring  less  in  the  direction  north  and  south  than  in  tl 
direction  east  and  west,  since  it  often  leans  upon  the  earth,  the  corona  would 
'  expected  to  have  an  elliptical  form  ;  but  that  doea  not  always  happen :  it 
been  seen  circular,  the  unequal  rays  not  extending  to  a  greater  distsnce 
than  from  eight  to  twelve  degrees  from  the  zenith,  while  at  other  times  they 
reach  the  horizon. 

Let  it,  then,  be  imagined,  that  all  these  vivid  rays  of  light  issue  forth  * 
splendor,  subject  to  cuntinual  and  sudden  varistiona  in  their  length  &nd  bright- 
ness ;  that  these  beautiful  red  and  green  tints  color  them  at  intervale ;  thai 
wavea  of  light  undulate  over  them  :  that  currents  of  light  succeed  each  other; 
and,  in  fine,  that  the  vast  lirmament  presents  one  immense  and  magnificent 
dome  uf  light,  reposing  on  the  snow-covered  base  supplied  by  the  gruund — 
which  itself  serves  as  a  dazzling  frame  for  a  sea,  calm  and  black  as  a  pitchy 
lake — and  some  idea,  though  an  imperfect  one,  may  be  obtained  of  the  splen- 
did spectacle  which  presents  itself  to  him  who  witnesses  the  aurora  from  the 
bay  uf  Alten. 

The  corona,  when  it  is  formed,  only  lasts  for  some  minutes :  it  sometimes 
forms  suddenly,  without  any  previous  bow.     There  are  rarely  more  than  t' 
on  the  same  night ;  and  many  of  the  auroras  are  attended  with  no  crown  at  i 

The  corona  becomes  gradually  faint,  the  whole  phenomenon  being  to  I 
aouth  of  the  zenith,  forming  bows  gradually  paler,  and  generally  disappearing 
before  they  reach  the  southern  horizon.  All  this  most  commonly  takes  pluce  in  llie 
first  half  of  the  night,  after  which  the  aurora  appears  to  have  lust  its  intensity : 
the  pencils  of  rays,  the  bands  and  the  fragments  of  bows,  appear  and  disappear  at 
intervals ;  then  the  rays  become  more  and  more  diffused,  and  ultimately  merge 
into  the  vague  and  feeble  light  which  is  spread  over  the  heavens  grouped  like 
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ittle  clouds,  and  designated  by  the  name  of  auroral  pUUea  ( plaques  auroraUs), 
rheir  milky  ligbt  frequently  undergoes  striking  changes  in  its  brightness,  like 
notions  of  dilatation  and  contraction,  which  are  propagated  reciprocally  be- 
ween  the  centre  and  the  circumference,  like  those  which  are  observed  in  ma- 
ine  animals  called  Medusa.  The  phenomena  become  gradually  more  faint, 
md  generally  dissppear  altogether  on  the  appearance  of  twilight.  Sometimes, 
lowever,  the  aurora  continues  afler  the  commencement  of  daybreak,  when  the 
ight  is  so  strong  that  a  printed  book  may  be  read.  It  then  disappears,  some- 
imes  suddenly ;  but  it  often  happens  that,  as  the  daylight  augments,  the  aurora 
wcomes  gradually  vague  and  undefined,  takes  a  whitish  color,  and  is  ultimatelv 
lo  mingled  with  the  cirrho-stratus  clouds  that  it  is  impossible  to  distinguish  it 
lom  them. 

Among  the  various  theories  and  hypotheses  which  have  been  proposed  to 
sxplain  auroras,  that  which  appears  most  entitled  to  attention  has  been  suggested 
)y  M.  Biol. 

The  first  question  which  naturally  urges  itself  upon  the  consideration  of  the 
icientific  inquirer  is,  whether  the  phenomenon  is  to  be  regarded  as  meteoro- 
logical or  astronomical ;  in  other  words,  whether  it  takes  place  within  the  limits 
Df  our  atmosphere,  and  partakes  in  common  with  that  fluid  in  the  diurnal  moticm 
of  the  earth,  or  is  situate  in  a  region  beyond  the  limits  of  the  atmosphere,  being 
seen  through  it,  like  the  stars,  planets,  comets,  and  other  celestial  objects.  The 
relation  which  the  form  of  aurora  invariably  bears  to  the  direction  of  the  mag- 
netic meridian  raises  a  prima  fade  presumption  in  favor  of  the  phenomenon  be- 
ing atmospheric ;  but  all  doubt  on  this  question  has  been  removed  by  the  obser- 
vations of  M.  Biot,  from  which  it  appears  that  the  apparent  place  of  the  aurora 
in  relation  to  celestial  objects  is  not  fixed ;  that  its  altitude  and  azimuth  do  not 
undergo  those  hourly  changes  to  which  celestial  objects  are  subject ;  and  that 
they  undergo  no  motion,  in  reference  to  the  zenith  or  horizon,  such  as  would  be 
produced  by  the  diurnal  rotation  of  the  earth.  It  must  then  be  taken  as  demon- 
strated, that  the  aurora  borealis  is  a  phenomenon  placed  within  the  limits  of 
our  atmosphere,  and  that  it  is  connected  with  the  atmosphere  or  with  some  mat- 
ter suspended  in  it,  partaking  of  the  diurnal  motion  common  to  the  atmosphere 
and  the  globe. 

The  fact  that  the  rays  or  columns  of  light  are  always  paralled  to  the  dipping 
ueedle,  and  that  the  bows,  corona;,  and  other  visible  forms  which  the  phenom- 
ena affect,  are  always  symmetrically  placed  with  respect  to  the  magnetic  me- 
ridian, demonstrate  that  the  cause  of  the  phenomena,  whatever  it  may  be,  has 
an  intimate  relation  with  that  of  terrestrial  magnetism. 

M.  Biot  conceives  that  the  luminous  columns  composing  the  aurora  have  not 
in  reality  the  position  or  form  which  they  appear  to  the  eye  to  have  ;  but  that 
their  apparent  form  is  merely  the  result  of  perspective.  He  considers  that  the 
phenomenon  is  produced  by  an  infinite  number  of  luminous  columns,  parallel 
to  the  dipping  needle  and  to  each  other,  arranged  side  by  side  at  nearly  the 
same  height  from  the  surface  of  the  earth ;  these  systems  of  columns  being 
placed  at  unequal  distances  from  the  eye,  and  seen  under  different  angles  of 
obliquity,  are  projected  into  various  figures,  which  are  subject  to  variation 
arising  from  the  varying  splendor  of  their  component  rays. 

It  has  been  attempted,  on  various  occasions,  to  determine  the  height  of  auroras 
by  the  same  method  which  has  been  applied  with  such  accurate  results  to  the 
delennination  of  the  distances  of  the  sun,  moon,  and  other  celestial  objects. 
This  method  consists  in  the  comparison  of  two  observations  of  the  exact  ap-  > 
pweut  place  in  the  heavens  observed  at  the  same  moment  in  distaut  parts  of  the 
earth.  Many  causes,  however,  conspire  to  render  this  method  inapplicable  to 
auroras ;  among  which  may  be  mentioned  the  difficulty  of  making  the  two  ob- 
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servations  at  the  same  instant  of  time,  and  the  total  impossibility  of  the  two  ob- 
servers being  certain  of  directing  their  observations  to  precisely  the  same  point  of 
the  aurora.  To  such  causes  must  be  ascribed  the  widely- varying  estimates  of 
the  height  of  auroras ;  obtained  in  this  manner — estimates  which  vary  from 
fiOy  to  three  hundred  miles  from  the  surface  of  the  earth.  Meanwhile,  what^ 
ever  be  their  height,  it  is  evidently  subject  to  continual  variation,  even  in  the 
same  aurora,  as  is  rendered  apparent  by  the  sudden  changes  which  the  phe- 
nomenon undergoes,  and  by  the  progressive  motion  of  its  arcs. 

Great  differences  have  existed  among  meteorologists  respecting  the  sounds 
which  are  said  to  proceed  from  auroras.  The  inhabitants  of  the  northern  re- 
gions, where  these  appearances  most  prevail,  are  unanimous  in  declaring  thit 
they  are  frequently  accompanied  by  hissing  and  cracking  noises  in  the  air, 
like  those  produced  by  artificial  fireworks.  Persons  engaged  in  the  whale- 
fisheries  make  the  same  statements.  M.  Biot  found  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Shetland  islands  unanimous  on  the  question ;  and  M.  I^ttin  found  the  same 
impression  among  the  far-distant  inhabitants  of  Siberia.  On  the  other  hand, 
during  the  sojourn  of  M.  Biot  in  the  Shetland  isles,  he  witnessed  several  great 
auroras,  but  heard  no  sound.  During  M.  Lottin*s  expedition,  he  witnessed 
one  hundred  and  forty-three  auroras,  in  not  one  of  which  was  he  sensible  of 
any  sound.  The  only  strictly  scientific  observer  who  appears  to  have  person- 
ally experienced  such  sounds  is  Cavallo,  who  states  that  he  has  distinctly 
heard  them  on  several  occasions,  but  limits  his  testimony  to  this  general  form, 
assigning  neither  time  nor  place.  Such  discordancy  of  evidence  can  only  be 
reconcile^l  by  the  supposition  that  such  sounds  are  audible  on  rare  occasions, 
when  the  region  in  which  the  aurora  is  developed  is  within  a  very  limited  dis- 
tance of  the  observer ;  and  if  the  existence  of  such  sounds  be  thus  admitted, 
it  must  be  also  admitted  that  the  height  of  the  aurora  is,  at  least  in  such  cases, 
infinitely  less  than  is  commonly  estimated ;  and  if,  in  particular  cases,  its 
height  be  so  small,  it  is  probably  in  all  others  proportionally  under  the  highest 
estimates  which  have  been  made  of  it. 

From  a  companson  of  all  the  observed  effects,  it  may  then  be  assumed  as 
nearly,  if  not  conclusively,  proved,  that  the  aurora  borealis  is  composed  of  real 
clouds,  proceeding  generally  from  the  north,  and  formed  of  extremely  attenuated 
and  luminous  matter  floating  in  the  atmosphere,  which  frequently  arrange  them- 
selves in  series  of  lines  or  columns  parallel  to  the  dipping  needle.  What  the 
nature  of  the  matter  is  composing  such  clouds  must,  in  the  present  state  of 
science,  rest  upon  mere  conjecture.  The  following  is  the  substance  of  the 
theory  of  M.  Biot  on  this  subject  already  referred  to : — 

Among  material  substances,  certain  metals  alone  are  susceptible  of  magnet- 
ism. Since,  then,  the  luminous  matter  composing  the  aurora  obeys  the  magnetic 
influence  of  the  earth,  it  is  very  probable  that  the  luminous  clouds  of  which  it 
consists  are  composed  of  metallic  particles  reduced  to  an  extremely  minute  and 
subtile  form.  This  being  admitted,  another  consequence  will  immediately  ensue. 
Such  metallic  clouds,  if  the  expression  be  allowed,  will  be  conductors  of  elec- 
tricity, more  or  less  perfect,  according  to  the  degree  of  proximity  of  their  con- 
stituent particles.  When  such  clouds  arrange  themselves  in  columnar  forms, 
and  connect  strata  of  the  atmosphere  at  different  elevations,  if  such  strata  be 
unequally  charged  with  electricity,  the  electrical  equilibrium  will  be  re-estab- 
lished through  the  intervention  of  the  metallic  columns,  and  light  and  sound 
will  be  evolved  in  proportion  to  the  imperfect  conductability  of  the  metallic 
clouds  arising  from  the  extremely  rarefied  state  of  the  metallic  vapor,  or  fine 
dust,  of  which  they  are  constituted.  All  the  results  of  electrical  experiments 
countenance  these  suppositions,  when  the  phenomena  are  produced  in  the 
more  elevated  regions,  where  the  air  is  highly  rarefied,  littlo  resistance  being 
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Opposed  to  the  motion  of  the  electric  fluid :  light  alone  is  evolved  without  sen- 
sible sound,  as  is  observed  when  electricity  is  transmitted  through  exhausted 
tubes  ;  but  when  the  aurora  is  developed  in  the  lower  strata  of  the  atmosphere, 
it  would  produce  the  hissing  and  cracking  noise  which  appears  to  be  heard  on 
some  occasions.  If  the  metallic  cloud  possess  the  conducting  power  in  a  high 
dei^ee,  the  electric  current  may  pass  through  it  without  the  evolution  of  either 
light  or  sound :  and  thus  the  magnetic  needle  may  be  affected  as  it  would  be 
by  an  aurora  at  a  time  when  no  aurora  is  visible.  If  any  cause  alters  the  con- 
dnctability  of  those  columnar  clouds  suddenly  or  gradually,  a  sudden  or  gradual 
change  in  the  splendor  of  the  aurora  would  ensue. 

According  as  those  clouds  advance  over  more  southern  countries,  the  direc- 
tion of  their  columns  being  constantly  parallel  to  the  dipping  needle,  they  take 
gradually  a  more  horizontal  position,  and  consequently  the  strata  of  atmosphere 
at  their  extremities  become  gradually  less  distant,  and  consequently  more 
nearly  in  a  state  of  electrical  equilibrium ;  hence  it  follows,  that  as  the  latitude 
diminishes,  the  appearance  of  aurora  becomes  more  and  more  rare,  until,  in  the 
lower  latitudes,  where  the  columns  are  nearly  parallel  to  the  horizon,  such 
phenomena  are  never  observed. 

This  ingenious  and  beautiful  theory  still,  however,  requires,  before  its  va- 
lidity can  be  admitted  by  the  rigid  canons  of  modem  physics,  that  the  main 
ISact  on  which  it  rests  should  be  proved :  it  is  necessary  that  it  should  be 
shown  that  such  metallic  clouds  as  are  here  supposed,  and  on  the  agency  of 
which  the  whole  theory  is  based,  should  be  accounted  for.  This  demand  is 
accordingly  answered  by  M.  Biot. 

The  magnetic  pole,  or  its  vicinity,  is  evidently  the  point  from  which  those 
columnar  masses  of  meteoric  light  proceed.  Therefore,  the  extremely  minute 
rays  composing  tliese  columns  must  issue  from  the  earth  in  that  region.  Now 
it  is  well  known  that  that  part  of  the  globe  is,  and  always  has  been,  character- 
ized by  the  prevalence  of  frequent  and  violent  volcanic  eruptions,  and  several 
\'olcaiioes  have  been,  and  still  are,  in  activity  round  the  place  where  the  mag- 
netic pole  is  situate.  These  eruptions  are  always  accompanied  by  electric 
phenomena.  Thunder  issues  from  the  volcanic  clouds  ejected  by  the  craters ; 
and  these  clouds  of  volcanic  dust,  thus  charged  with  electricity,  are  projected 
to  i^reat  heights,  and  carried  to  considerable  distances  through  the  air,  carr)'ing 
with  them  all  the  electricity  taken  from  the  crater. 

These  vast  eruptions,  issuing  from  depths  so  unfathomable  that  they  seem  al- 
most to  penetrate  the  globe,  and  issuing  with  such  violence  from  the  gulfs  by 
which  they  are  projected  into  the  atmosphere,  must  necessarily  produce  strong 
vertical  currents  of  air,  by  which  the  volcanic  dust  will  be  carried  to  an  eleva- 
tion exceeding  that  of  common  clouds.  Travellers  who  have  visited  Iceland 
have  oden  seen  suspended  over  it,  during  eruptions,  a  species  of  volcanic  fog. 
Such  clouds  are  known  to  be  of  a  sulphureous  and  metallic  nature,  painfully  irri- 
tating the  eyes,  mouth,  and  nostrils.  Moreover,  the  existence  of  dry  fogs,  dif- 
fusing a  fetid  and  sulphureous  odor,  was  ascertained  in  1783,  when  all  £urope 
was  enveloped  in  a  fog  of  that  description. 

To  this  it  may  be  added,  that  more  recent  observations  have  rendered  it 
highly  probable,  if  not  certain,  that  metallic  matter,  and  more  particularly  iron 
in  a  pure  and  uncombined  state,  is  frequently  precipitated  from  the  cloiids  in 
thunder-storms. 

To  the  theory  of  M.  Biot  it  is  objected  by  M.  Becquerel,  that  the  existence 
of  metal  in  that  uncombined  form,  in  which  alone  it  has  the  conducting  power, 
in  volcanic  eruptions,  has  not  been  proved ;  that  the  matter  ejected  from  vol- 
canoes consists  of  vitrified  substant:es,  silicates,  aluminatcs,  and  other  sub- 
stances, which  are  non-conductors,  but  that  pure  metal  is  never  found. 
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V  At  the  time  when  M.  Biot  promulgated  his  theory,  it  was  necessary  for  him 
)  to  assign  an  adequate  source  whence  the  electricity  was  derived,  to  which 
he  ascribed  the  aurora ;  and  he  accordingly  supposed  it  to  proceed  from  the 
polar  volcanoes.  In  the  progress  of  electrical  discovery,  so  many  new  sources 
of  electricity  have,  however,  been  since  disclosed,  that  this  part  oif  his  hypothe- 
sis has  become  needless. 

The  following  h3rpothesis  has  been  suggested  by  Professor  Faraday  {Eip. 
Research,  192) : — 

"  I  hardly  dare  venture,  even  in  the  most  hjrpothetical  form,  to  ask  whether 
the  aurora  borealis  and  australis  may  not  be  the  discharge  of  electricity,  thus 
urged  toward  the  poles  of  the  earth,  whence  it  is  endeavoring  to  return 
by  natural  and  aj^inted  means  above  the  earth  to  the  equatorial  regions.  The 
non-occurrence  of  it  in  very  high  latitudes  is  not  at  all  against  the  supposiliOD ; 
and  it  is  remarkable  that  Mr.  Fox,  who  observed  the  deflections  of  the  maffnetic 
needle  at  Falmouth,  by  the  aurora  borealis,  gave  that  direction  of  it  which  per- 
fectly agrees  with  the  present  view."  The  manner  in  which  the  electricity 
above  alluded  to  is  urged  toward  the  poles,  belongs  to  another  division  of  our 
subject,  "  Magneto  Electricity."  If  the  above  view  b  correct,  may  it  not  help 
us  in  the  difficult  question  of  atmospheric  electricity  ? 

The  mode  adopted  to  illustrate  the  electrical  nature  of  the  aurora,  is  to  ex- 
haust a  tall  glass  tube  by  means  of  the  air-pump,  and  then  to  pass  a  snccesdon 
of  electric  sparks  down  the  interior  of  the  tube,  from  the  prime  conductor  of 
the  machine.  The  effects  produced  by  a  powerful  machine  are  most  brilliant ; 
a  close  inspection  shows  that  the  whole  tube  is  at  times  filled  with  a  mass  of 
miniature  flashes  of  lightning  ;  the  color  varies  from  the  usual  bright  electrical 
light  to  a  vivid  violet.  The  most  exalted  effects  have  been  produced  by  means 
of  the  hydro-electric  machine.  The  tension  of  this  machine  is  equal  to  a 
spark  of  twelve  or  fourteen  inches  in  the  atmosphere,  and  therefore  of  power 
to  pass  readily  through  four  or  five  feet  of  partial  vacuum,  and  its  quantity  is 
equivalent  to  a  charge  of  eighty  feet  of  coated  surface  in  ten  seconds.  A  pe- 
culiar effect  attending  this  powerful  discharge  is,  that  sometimes  the  aurora 
appears  with  a  bright  line  of  light  proceeding  from  each  end  of  the  tube,  and  a 
revolving  spiral  embracing  the  lower  part. 

The  falling  star  is  an  experiment  of  the  auroral  character  often  introduced 
in  books  on  electricity.  Cavallo  says  (vol.  ii.,  p.  101),  '*  When  the  receiver  is 
not  exhausted,  the  discharge  of  a  Jar  through  some  part  of  it  will  appear  like  a 
small  globule  exceedingly  bright."  Whence  we  often  hear  it  said,  that  the  dis- 
charge of  a  battery  will  produce  a  ball  of  light  passing  from  one  end  to  the 
other  of  the  exhausted  receiver.  If  this  really  were  the  case,  it  would  be  a 
most  important  experiment ;  for  if  the  ball  were  seen  to  pass  from  one  end  to 
the  other,  it  would  follow  that  its  direction  had  been  actually  seen  ;  and,  if  so, 
the  one-fluid  theory  would  have  been  demonstrated.  But  very  little  reflection 
will  suffice  to  show  the  impossibility  of  such  an  appearance ;  for,  admitting  ) 
the  actual  existence  of  a  ball,  though  we  are  more  inclined  to  suppose  that  any 
such  thing  would  be  like  an  oblong  spheroid,  the  extreme  velocity  of  electricity 
would  take  it  to  the  end  of  its  course  before  the  impression  of  its  first  appear- 
ance on  the  retina  had  subsided ;  just,  indeed,  as  the  rotating  wheel,  having 
red  radii,  appears  entirely  red  during  the  period  of  rapid  rotation  ;  and  so,  in- 
stead of  seeing  a  ball,  if  such  really  were  there,  the  eye  would  recognise  a 
continuous  line  of  light.  And  this  is  actually  the  case.  We  have  ourselves 
repeated  the  experiment  under  very  favorable  circumstances,  and  in  the  pres- 
ence of  very  competent  witnesses,  and  one  and  all  agreed  in  perceiving  in 
every  case  a  distinct  continuous  line  of  light,  but  no  appearance  of  a  bail  or 
falling  star. 
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An  exiraoidinaty  ezperiment,  illustrative  of  the  theory  of  the  aurora  similar 
to  that  suggested  fy  Faradaj,  with  the  addition  thai  '*  electricitj  is  radiated  in 
a  peculiar  manner  fnnn  magnetiied  bodies,"  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Nott  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Britith  Association  at  Cork  (1843).  He  rotated  a  steel  globe, 
and  pi(ssed  magnets  i'rom  the  equator  to  the  poles,  till  the  globe  was  peHectly 
magnetized.  He  then  insulated  the  globe,  and  placed  an  insulated  ring  around 
its  e<iuatorial  regions.  He  connected  the  ring  with  the  prime  conductor  of  the 
resinous  plate  of  his  '*  rheo-electric  machine,**  and  one  pole  of  the  globe  with  the 
conductor  of  the  vitreous  plate.  It  is  necessary  to  mention,  that  the  machine 
alluded  to  consists  of  two  parallel  plates,  one  firlass,  the  other  resin,  rotating  on 
the  same  axis,  and  provid^  with  separate  rubbers.  The  circuit,  including  the 
rubbem  and  conductors,  is  completed  in  various  ways ;  the  machine  is  described 
aa  producing  a  current  of  electricity  of  tension  analogous  to  that  of  the  pile. 
In  the  present  experiment,  when  the  machine  is  rotated,  a  truly  beautiful  and 
lominoua  discharge  takes  place  between  the  unconnected  pole  of  the  globe  and 
the  ring.  A  dense  atmosphere  is  more  favorable  to  the  success  of  the  experi- 
ment thian  a  dry  one.  It  had  then  the  appearance  of  a  ring  of  light,  the  upper 
part  of  which  was  brilliant,  and  the  under  dark :  above  the  ring,  all  around  the 
axis  were  foliated  diverging  flames,  one  behind  the  other. 

In  Captain  Franklin's  narrative,  the  auroras  observed  at  Fort  Enterprise,  in 
North  America,  are  described  by  Lieutenant  Wood  as  follows :— > 

They  rise  with  their  centres  sometimes  in  the  magnetic  meridian,  and 
sometimes  several  degrees  to  the  eastward  or  westward  of  it.  The  number 
visible  seldom  exceeds  five,  and  is  seldom  limited  tu  one.  The  altitude  of  the 
loweat,  when  first  seen,  is  never  less  than  four  degrees.  As  they  advance 
toward  the  zenith,  their  centres  (or  the  parts  most  elevated)  preserve  a  course 
in  the  magnetic  meridian,  or  near  to  it ;  but  the  eastern  and  western  extremi- 
ties vary  their  respective  distances,  and  the  arches  become  irregulariy  broad 
streams  in  the  zenith,  each  dividing  the  sky  into  two  unequal  parts,  but  never 
crossing  one  another  until  they  separate  into  parts.  Those  parts  which  were 
bright  at  the  horizon,  increase  their  brilliancy  in  the  zenith,  and  discover  the 
beuns  of  which  they  are  composed,  where  the  interior  motion  is  rapid.  This 
)  interior  motion  is  a  sudden  glow,  not  proceeding  from  any  visible  concentra- 
^  tion  of  matter,  but  bursting  out  in  several  parts  of  the  arch,  as  if  an  ignition  of 
combustible  matter  had  taken  place,  and  spreading  itself  rapidly  toward  each 
extremity.  In  this  motion  the  beams  are  formed.  They  have  two  motions : 
one  at  right  angles  to  their  length,  or  sidewise,  and  the  other  a  tremulous  and 
abort  vibration,  in  which  they  do  not  exactly  preserve  their  parallelism  to  each 
other.  The  wreaths,  when  in  the  zenith,  present  the  appearance  of  coronm 
boreales.  The  second  motion  is  always  accompanied  by  colors  ;  fur  it  must 
be  observed  that  beams  are  oAen  formed  without  any  exhibition  of  colors,  and 
1  have  not  in  that  case  perceived  the  vibratory  motion. 

The  northern  lights  are  sometimes  tinged  with  the  various  prismatic  colors, 
among  which  orange  and  green,  but  more  frequently  the  different  shades  of 
red,  predominate.  Maupertius  describes  one  seen  by  him  in  Lapland,  by  which 
an  ex  .ensive  region  of  the  heavens  toward  the  south  appeared  tinged  with  so  live- 
ly a  red,  that  the  whole  constellation  of  Orion  seemed  as  if  dyed  in  blood.  Some 
observers  of  this  meteor  have  affirmed  that  they  have  heard  a  rustling  or  crack- 
ling sound  proceed  from  it ;  doubts  have,  however,  been  entertained  on  this  point, 
from  the  circumstance  that  no  such  noises  were  heard  by  Scoresby,  Richard- 
son, Franklin,  Parry,  and  Hood,  who  observed  the  polar  lights  with  great  care, 
under  the  roost  favorable  circumstances,  in  very  high  latitudes.  But  the  testimo- 
ny of  other  observers  is  so  positive  a  kind,  as  to  leave  no  reasonable  doubt  that 
the  phenomenon  has,  at  least  in  particular  instances,  been  accompanied  hy  sounds. 
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From  the  accouots  which  have  been  collected  of  the  polar  lights,  it  would 
seem  that  the  phenomenon  was  less  frequent  in  former  ages  than  it  is  now ;  but 
it  must  be  kept  in  mind  that  meteoric  observations  have  not  always  been  so 
much  attend^  to  as  at  present.  Aristotle  describes  the  phenomenon  with  suf- 
ficient accuracy  in  his  book  of  meteors.  Allusions  are  also  made  to^  it  bj 
Pliny,  Cicero,  and  Seneca ;  so  that  it  must  have  been  witnessed  by  the  an- 
cients, even  in  the  climates  of  Greece  and  Italy.  The  descriptions  of  armies 
fighting  in  the  air,  and  similar  observations,  in  the  dark  ages,  doubtless  owed 
their  origin  to  the  striking  and  (antastic  appearances  of  the  northern  lights. 
It  is  remarkable,  however,  that  no  mention  is  made  by  any  English  writer  of 
an  aurora  b<MreaUs  having  been  observed  in  England  from  the  year  1621  to 
1707.  Celsius  says  expressly  that  the  oldest  inhabitants  of  Upsala  considered 
the  phenomenon  a  great  rarity  before  1716.  In  the  month  of  March  in  thit 
year,  a  very  splendid  one  appeared  in  Enrisnd,  and  by  reason  of  its  brilliancy 
attracted  universal  attention.  It  has  been  described  by  Dr.  Haliey  in  the  Philo- 
sophical Transactions,  No.  347.  Since  then  the  meteor  has  been  much  more 
common.  A  complete  account  of  all  the  appearances  of  auroras  recorded  previ- 
ous to  1754  may  be  found  in  the  work  of  Mairan,  **  Trait^  de  I'Aurore  Boraele." 

The  aurora  is  not  confined  to  the  northern  hemisphere,  similar  appearances 
being  observed  in  high  southern  latitudes.  An  aurora  was  observed  by  Don 
Antonio  d'Ulloa  at  Cape  Horn  in  1745  ;  one  appeared  at  Cuzco,  in  1744 ;  and 
another  is  described  by  Mr.  Forster  (who  accompanied  Captain  Cook  in  his 
last  voyage  round  the  world),  which  was  seen  by  him  in  1773,  in  latitude  56^ 
south,  and  resembled  entirely  those  of  the  northern  hemisphere,  excepting  thst 
the  light  exhibited  no  tints,  but  was  of  a  clear  white.  Similar  testimony  is 
given  by  subsequent  navigators. 

There  is  great  difficulty  in  determining  the  exact  height  of  the  aurora  bo- 
realis  above  the  earth,  and  accordingly  the  opinions  given  on  this  subject  by 
different  observers  are  widely  discordant.  Mairan  supposed  the  mean  height 
to  be  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  French  leagues  ;  Bergman  says  four  hun- 
dred and  sixty,  and  Euler  several  thousand  miles.  From  the  comparison  of  a 
number  of  observations  of  an  aurora  that  appeared  in  March,  1826,  made  at 
different  places  in  the  north  of  England  and  south  of  Scotland,  Dr.  Dalton,  in 
a  paper  presented  to  the  Royal  Society,  computed  its  height  to  be  about  one 
hundred  miles.  But  a  calculation  of  this  sort,  in  which  it  is  of  necessity  sup- 
posed that  the  meteor  is  seen  in  exactly  the  same  place  by  the  different  ob- 
servers, is  subject  to  very  great  uncertainty.  The  observations  of  Dr.  Rich- 
ardson, FrankUn,  Hood,  Parry,  and  others,  seem  to  prove  that  the  place  of  the 
aurora  is  far  witbin  the  limits  of  the  atmosphere,  and  scarcely  above  the  region 
of  the  clouds  ;  in  fact,  as  the  diurnal  rotation  of  the  earth  produces  no  change 
in  its  apparent  position,  it  must  necessarily  partake  of  that  motion,  and  conse- 
quently be  regarded  as  an  atmospherical  phenomenon. 
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ie  Phenomena  obeonred  by  the  Aii?i«nts.— Thales. — Gilbert  de  Mtgnete. — Otto  Ghiericko't 
Btric  Macbine^— Hawkesbee't  Rx'fonnwGU.~8tepben  Ghrey'a  Diacoreriea  oo  Electrica  and 
hKlectrics. — Wbeeler  and  GreyN  tSsocnmenta. — Dofaye  diaooven  the  Renioooa  and  Vitre* 
Electricitiea.— Inyentbn  of  the  Le  akt^  ^  iiial.— Singolar  Effbcta  of  the  firat  Electric  Sbocka.— 
leriments  of  Wataon  and  BcTia. — Ejc|ierimenta  on  Condoctora. — Franklin'a  Experimenta  and 
teriL — Hit  Celebrated  Theoiy  of  Fodtire  and  Negative  Electricity. — Hia  Experimenta  on  the 
^den  Phial.— Hia  Diacorery  of  the  Identity  of  Lightning  and  Electricity.— Reception  of  hia 
geationa  by  tlie  Royal  Society.— Hia  Kite  Experiment— Hia  Right  to  thia  DiacoTory  denied 
irago. — Hia  Claim  vindicated. — Invention  of  Condactora^ — Death  of  Richmann. — Beccaria'a 
•mtiona. — Canton'a  Experimenta. — Diaooveiy  of  Induction. — ^Invention  of  the  Condeneer.— 
eka  of  iBpinna. — Theory  of  Symmer. — Experimenta  of  CoQlomb.-^Balance  of  Toraion.^ 
etrieity  of  the  Atmoaphere.— Bffecu  of  Flamow— Experimenta  of  Volta.— Lavoiaier  and  La^ 
> Analytical  Work  of  Poiaton. 
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Although  it  has  been  reserved  for  modem  times  to  bring  to  perfection  tbe 
methods  of  investigation  pursued  in  physical  researches,  these  great  divisions 
of  human  knowledge  have  nevertheless  been  always  progressive.  If  the  la- 
bors of  the  ancients  were  obstructed,  their  advancement  retarded,  and  their 
productions  disfigured  by  fantastical  theories  ;  the  facts  they  accumulated,  the 
phenomena  they  described,  and  the  observations  they  recorded,  have  formed  a 
beonest  of  the  highest  value  to  the  better  disciplined  inquirers  and  observers 
of  later  days.  Astronomy,  the  mechanics  of  solid  and  fluid  bodies,  and  the 
physics  of  the  imponderable  agents,  light  and  heat,  received  severally  more  or 
less  attention  at  an  earfy  epoch  of  the  progress  of  human  knowledge ;  and  the 
results  of  ancient  researches  in  some  of  these  branches  of  science,  astronomy 
for  example,  form  an  important  element  of  the  knowledge  we  now  possess. 
Electricity,  however,  is  a  remarkable  exception  to  this  state  of  progressive 
OMiTeroent.  To  that  particular  division  of  physics  antiquity  has  contributed 
absolutely  nothing.  The  vast  discoveries  which  have  accumulated  respecting 
this  extraordinary  agent,  by  which  its  connexion  with  and  influence  upon  the 
whole  material  universe,  its  relations  to  the  phenomena  of  organized  bodies, 
the  part  it  plays  in  the  functions  of  animal  and  vegetable  vitality,  its  subservi- 
ence to  the  uses  of  man  as  a  mechanical  power,  its  intimate  connexion  with 
the  chemical  constitution  of  material  substances,  in  fine,  its  application  in  al- 
most every  division  of  the  sciences,  and  every  department  of  the  arts,  have 
been  severally  demonstrated,  are  exclusively  and  peculiariy  dn^  to  the  spirit 
of  modem  research,  and  in  a  great  degree  to  the  labors  of  the  present  age. 

The  beginnings  of  science  have  often  the  appearance  of  chance.  A  felici- 
tous acci£ot  throws  a  certain  natural  fact  under  the  notice  of  an  inquiring  and 
philosophic  mind.  Attention  is  awakened  and  investigation  provoked.  Simi- 
lar phenomena  under  varied  circumstances  are  eagerly  sought  for ;  and  if  in 
I  the  natural  course  of  events  they  do  not  present  themselves,  circumstances  are 
designedly  arranged  so  as  to  bring  about  their  production.    The  seeds  of 
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science  are  thu8  sown,  and  soon  begin  to  ^enninate.  Whether  such  primarj 
facts  are  really  fortuitous,  or  ought  not  rather  to  be  viewed  as  the  prompting 
of  Him,  whose  will  is  that  intellectual  progression  shall  be  incessant,  it  is  cer^ 
tain  that  they  not  only  give  the  first  impetus  to  science,  but  their  occasiooil 
and  timely  occurrence  in  its  progress  produces  frequently  greater  effects  on  the 
celerity  of  its  advancement  than  the  most  exalted  powers  of  the  human  mind, 
unsupported  by  such  aid,  have  ever  accomplished.  It  may  then  be  imagined 
that  if  any  such  hints  were  offered  by  ordinary  phenomena,  an  agent  so  all- 
pervading  as  electricity  could  scarcely  have  eluded  notice,  or  failed  to  command 
attention,  during  a  succession  of  ages  which  witnessed  the  growth  and  exten- 
sion of  so  many  other  parts  of  natural  knowledge.  On  the  contrary,  the  class 
of  effects  in  which  electricity  originated  was  observed  by  and  well  known  to 
the  early  philosophers  of  Greece.  Thales,  six  centuries  before  the  Christian 
era,  was  acquainted  with  the  property  of  amber,  from  which  electricity  derives 
its  name ;  *  and  Theophrastus  and  Pliny,  as  well  as  other  writers,  Greek  and 
Roman,  mention  the  property  of  this  and  certain  other  substances,  in  virtue  of 
which,  when  submitted  to  friction,  they  acquire  the  power  to  attract  straws, 
and  other  light  bodies,  as  a  magnet  attracts  iron.  In  the  spirit  which  charac- 
terized the  times,  such  effects  were  regarded  with  feelings  of  superstition.  A 
soul  was  ascribed  to  amber,  and  it  was  held  sacred. 

Nor  were  these  the  only  phenomena  which  presented  themselves  to  the  an- 
cients, and  afforded  them  a  clue  to  the  foundation  of  this  part  of  physics. 

Various  other  scattered  facts  are  recorded,  which  prove  that  nature  did  not 
conceal  her  secrets  with  more  than  usual  coyness  in  this  case.  The  luminous 
appearance  attending  the  friction  of  those  substances  which  exhibited  electrical 
effects  was  observed.  The  Roman  historians  record  the  frequent  appearance 
of  a  flame  at  the  points  of  the  soldiers'  javelins,  at  the  summits  of  the  masts  of 
ships,  and  sometimes  even  on  the  heads  of  the  seamen.f  The  effects  of  the 
torpedo  and  electrical  fishes  are  referred  to  by  Aristotle,  Galen  and  Oppian ; 
and  at  a  period  less  remote,  EusUithius,  in  his  Commentary  on  the  Iliad  of 
Homer,  mentions  the  case  of  VValimcr,  a  Gothic  chief,  the  father  of  Theodo- 
ric,  who  used  to  eject  sparks  from  his  body  ;  and  further  refers  to  a  certain 
ancient  philosopher,  who  relates  of  himself  that  on  one  occasion,  when  chan- 
ging his  dress,  sudden  sparks  were  emitted  from  his  person  on  drawing  off  his 
clothes,  and  that  flames  occasionally  issued  from  him,  accompanied  by  a 
crackling  noise 4 

Such  phenomena  attracted  little  attention,  and  provoked  no  scientific  research. 
Vacant  wonder  was  the  most  exalted  sentiment  they  raised  ;  and  they  accord- 
ingly remained,  while  twenty  centuries  rolled  away,  barren  and  isolated  facts  j 
upon  the  surface  of  human  knowledge.  The  vein  whence  these  precious  frag-  i 
ments  were  detached,  and  which,  as  wo  have  shown,  cropped  out  sufficiently  | 
often  to  challenge  the  notice  of  the  miner,  continued  unexplored  and  undiscov-  < 
ered  ;  and  its  splendid  treasures  were  reserved  to  reward  the  toil  and  crown  \ 
the  enterprise  of  our  generation.  < 

The  work  of  classification  and  generalization  was  first  commenced  upon  the 
phenomena  of  electricity  by  Gilbert,  an  English  physician,  in  a  work  entitled 
De  Magnete,  f  ubhshed  in  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century.  In  this 
treatise,  the  substances  then  known  to  be  susceptible  of  electrical  excitement 
were  enamoratod,  and  several  of  the  circumstances  which  affect  the  production 
of  elcctiCcal  ;^henomena,  such  as  the  hygrometric  state  of  the  atmosphere, 
wore  explained.     Between  that  period  and  the  earlier  part  of  the. last  century 
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e  science  was  not  advanced  by  any  capital  discoveries.  In  that  interval, 
)wever,  Otto  Guericke,  celebrated  as  the  inventor  of  the  air-pnmp,  contrived 
«  first  electrical  machine.  This  apparatus  consisted  of  a  globe  of  sulphur, 
canted  upon  a  horizontal  axis,  from  which  it  received  a  motion  of  rotation, 
r  means  of  a  common  handle  or  winch.  The  operator  turned  this  handle 
ith  one  hand,  while  with  the  other  he  applied  a  cloth  to  the  globe,  the  friction 
*  which  produced  the  electrical  state. 

Aided  by  such  apparatus,  this  philosopher  discovered,  that  after  a  light  sub- 
ance  has  been  attracted  by  and  brought  into  contact  with  an  electrified  body, 
will  not  be  again  attracted,  but,  on  the  contrary,  will  be  repelled  by  the  same 
jdy  ;  but  that  after  it  has  been  touched  by  the  hand,  its  primitive  condition  is 
sstored,  and  it  is  again  attracted.  He  also  showed  that  a  body  becomes  elec- 
ic  by  being  brought  near  to  an  electrified  body  without  touching  it :  but  ofier- 
1  no  explanation  of  this  fact,  which,  as  will  be  seen  hereafter,  indicated  one 
r  the  most  important  principles  of  electrical  science. 

Whether  it  was  that  all  his  attention  was  altogether  engrossed  by  the  re- 
sarches  which  he  prosecuted  with  such  splendid  results  in  astronomy,  the 
igher  mechanics,  and  optics,  or  that  facts  had  not  yet  accumulated  in  sufficient 
umber  and  variety  to  impress  him  with  a  just  notion  of  the  importance  of  elec- 
icity  as  a  general  physical  agent,  Newton  bestowed  on  it  no  attention.  One 
zperiment  only  proceeding  from  him  is  recorded,  in  which  he  shows  that  when 
ne  surface  of  a  plate  of  glass  is  electrified,  the  attraction  will  be  transmitted 
uough  the  glass,  and  will  be  manifested  by  its  efiect  on  any  light  substances 
laced  on  the  other  side  of  it. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  Hawkesbee  made  a  series  of 
xperiments  on  electrical  light  produced  in  rarefied  air ;  but  as  no  consequences 
rere  deduced  from  them  aflfecting  the  progress  of  the  science,  we  shall  not 
iither  notice  them.  In  the  construction  of  the  apparatus  for  producing  elec- 
icity,  he  substituted  a  glass  sphere  for  the  globe  of  sulphur  proposed  by  Otto 
ruericke.  This  was  a  considerable  improvement ;  and  yet  the  experimental- 
tlB  who  followed  abandoned  it,  and  used  no  more  convenient  apparatus  than 
lass  tubes,  which  were  held  in  one  hand,  and  rubbed  with  the  other.  To 
lis  circumstance  Dr.  Priestley  ascribes  in  a  great  degree,  the  slow  progress 
lade  by  the  immediate  successors  of  Hawkesbee  in  electrical  discoveries. 

About  the  year  1730  commenced  that  splendid  series  of  discoveries  which 
as  proceeded  with  accelerated  speed  to  the  present  day,  and  now  forms  the 
ndy  of  electrical  science.  Mr.  Stephen  Grey,  a  pensioner  of  the  Charter 
[oiise,  impelled  by  a  passionate  enthusiasm,  engaged  in  a  course  of  experi- 
lental  researches,  in  which  were  developed  some  general  principles,  which 
roduced  important  effects  on  subsequent  investigations.* 

The  most  considerable  discovery  of  Mr.  Grey  was,  that  all  material  substan- 
es  might  be  reduced,  in  reference  to  electrical  phenomena,  to  two  classes, 
eetrics  and  non-eUetrics ;  the  former,  including  all  bodies  then  supposed  to  be 
ftpable  of  electric  excitation  by  friction ;  and  the  other,  those  which  were  in- 
ipable  of  it.  He  also  discovered  that  non-electrics  were  capable  of  acquiring 
le  electric  state  by  contact  with  excited  electrics.  As  the  experiments 
Uch  led  to  tliese  conclusions  were  of  the  highest  interest,  we  shall  here 
ate  them. 

Desiring  to  make  some  experiments  with  an  excited  glass  tube,  he  procured 
fie  about  three  feet  and  a  half  long,  and  an  inch  and  a  quarter  in  diameter.  To 
sep  the  interior  free  from  dust,  he  stopped  it  at  the  ends  with  corks.  When 
lis  tube  was  excited,  he  happened  to  present  one  of  the  corks  to  a  feather, 
nd  was  surprised  to  observe  that  the  feather  was  first  attracted,  and  then  re- 
siled by  the  cork,  in  the  way  it  was  wont  to  be  by  the  glass  tube  itself.    He 
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concluded  from  this,  that  the  electric  virtue  conferred  on  the  tube  bj  friction 
passed  spontaneously  to  the  cork. 

It  then  occurred  to  him  to  inquire  whether  this  transmission  of  electriciqr 
would  be  made  to  other  substances  besides  cork.  With  this  view  he  obtained 
a  deal  rod  about  four  inches  in  length,  to  one  end  of  which  he  attached  an  ivoij 
ball,  and  inserted  the  other  in  the  cork,  by  which  the  glass  tube  was  stopped.  Oi 
exciting  the  tube,  he  found  that  the  ivory  ball  attracted  and  repelled  the  feather 
even  more  vigorously  than  the  cork.  He  then  tried  longer  rods  of  deal ;  neit 
rods  of  brass  and  iron  wire,  with  like  results.  He  then  attached  to  one  end 
of  the  tube  a  piece  of  common  packthread,  and  suspended  from  the  lower  end 
of  this  thread  the  ivorv  ball  and  various  other  bodies,  all  of  which  he  found 
capable  of  acquiring  the  electric  state  when  the  tube  was  excited.  Experi- 
ments of  this  kind  were  made  from  the  balconies  of  his  house  and  other  ele- 
vated stations. 

With  a  true  philosophic  spirit,  he  now  determined  to  inquire  what  circum- 
stances attending  the  manner  of  experimenting  produced  any  real  effect  upon 
the  results ;  and,  first,  whether  the  position  or  direelitm  of  the  rods,  wires,  or 
cords,  by  which  the  electricity  was  transmitted  from  the  excited  tube,  affected 
the  phenomena.  For  this  purpose  he  extended  a  piece  of  packthread  in  a  ho- 
rizontal direction,  supporting  it  at  different  ])oints  by  other  pieces  of  similar  coid« 
which  were  attached  to  nails  driven  into  a  wooden  beam,  and  which  were  there- 
fore in  a  vertical  position.  To  one  end  of  the  horiiontal  cord  he  attached  the 
ivory  ball,  and  to  the  other  he  tied  the  end  of  the  glass  tube.  On  exciting  the 
;  tube  he  found  that  no  electricity  was  transmitted  to  the  ball,  a  circumstance 
{  which  he  rightly  ascribed  to  its  escape  by  the  vertical  cords,  the  nails  support- 
ing them  and  the  woodvn  beam. 

Soon  after  this,  Grey  was  engaged  in  repeating  his  experiments  at  the  house 
of  Mr.  Wheeler,  who  was  afterward  associated  with  him  in  these  investiga- 
tions, when  that  gentleman  suggested  that  threads  of  silk  should  be  used  to 
support  tlie  horizontal  line  of  cord  instead  of  pieces  of  packthread.  It  does 
not  appear  that  this  suggestion  of  Wheeler  proceeded  from  any  knowledge  or 
suspicion  of  the  electric  properties  of  silk  ;  and  still  less  does  it  appear  that 
Grey  was  acquainted  with  them  ;  for,  in  assenting  to  the  proposition  of  Wheeler, 
he  observed,  that  **  silk  might  do  better  than  packthread  on  account  of  its  small- 
ness,  as  less  of  the  virtue  would  probably  pass  off  by  it  than  by  the  thickness 
of  the  hempen  line  which  had  been  previously  used." 

They  accordingly  extended  a  packthread  through  a  distance  of  about  eighty 
feet  in  a  horizontal  direction,  supporting  it  in  that  position  by  threads  of  silk. 
To  one  end  of  this  packthread  they  attached  the  ivory  ball,  and  to  tho  other 
the  glass  tube.  Whon  the  latter  was  excited,  the  ball  immediately  became 
I  electric,  as  was  manifested  by  its  attraction  upon  metallic  leaf  held  near  it. 
After  this,  they  extended  their  experiments  to  lines  of  packthroad  still  longer 
when  the  silk  threads  used  for  its  support  were  found  to  be  too  weak,  and  were  j 
broken.  Being  under  the  erroneous  impression  that  the  escape  of  the  elec-  | 
tricity  was  prevented  by  the  fineness  of  the  silk,  they  now  substituted  for  it 
thin  brass  wire,  which  they  expected,  being  still  smaller  than  the  aiik,  would 
more  effectually  intercept  the  electricity ;  and  which,  from  its  nature,  would 
have  all  the  necessary  strength.  The  experiment,  however,  completely  failed. 
No  electricity  was  conveyed  to  the  ivory  ball,  the  whole  having  escaped  by 
the  brass  wire,  notwithstanding  its  fineness.  They  now  saw  that  the  silk 
threads  intercepted  the  electricity,  because  they  were  silk^  and  not  because 
they  were  smalL 

Having  thus  accidentally  discovered  the  insulating  property  of  silk,  they 
proceeded  to  invostig;ito  its  generalization,  and  found  tluit  the  same  property 
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vu  enjoyed  by  resin,  faur,  glass,  and  some  other  substances.  In  fact,  it  soon 
ksesffle  apparent  that  this  property  belonged  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  to  all 
(hose  substances  which  were  then  known  to  be  capable  of  being  rendered 
dsctricai  by  friction,  and  which  were  denominated  electrics. 

Grey  now  extended  his  inquiry  to  fluids  and  animal  bodies.  Having  at  that 
line  DO  other  test  of  the  electrical  state  of  a  body  than  its  attraction  for  light 
iriwunces  placed  on  a  stand  under  it,  the  application  of  such  a  test  to  liquids 
praseated  at  first  some  difficulty.  This  was  soon  surmounted  by  the  expe- 
dieni  of  blowing  a  soap-bubble  from  the  bole  of  a  tobacco-pipe.  The  bubble 
was  held  snspended  over  some  leaf  metal,  and  on  bringing  the  excited  tube  to 
die  small  end  of  the  pipe,  the  bubble  immediately  became  electrical. 

It  was  in  the  prosecution  of  these  experiments  that  he  discovered  that,  when 
the  electrified  tube  was  brought  near  to  any  part  of  a  non-electric  body,  without 
touching  it,  the  part  most  remote  from  the  tube  became  electrified.     He  thus 
fell  upon  the  fact  which  afterward  led  to  the  principle  of  induction.    The 
science,  however,  was  not  yet  ripe  for  that  great  discovery,  and  Grey  accord- 
ingly continued  to  apply  the  principle  of  inductive  electricity,  without  the  most 
,  remote  suspicion  of  the  rich  mine  whose  treasures  lay  beneath  his  feet. 
I      In  another  series  of  experiments,  Grey  was  also  unfortunate  in  missing  a 
I  aubseqpient  discovery  on  which  he  just  touched.     He  found  that  certain  electric 
bodies  were  capable  of  becoming  permanently  excited  without  the  previous 
piooess  of  sttrition.     He  took  nineteen  difierent  substances,  among  which  were 
resin,  gum-lac,  shell-lac,  sulphur,  and  pitch,  and  the  remainder  of  which  were 
various  compounds  of  these.     The  sulphur  he  melted  in  a  glass  vessel,  the 
others  in  a  spherical  iron  ladle.     When  they  became  solid,  and  cooled,  and 
were  removed  from  the  moulds  in  which  they  were,  in  this  manner,  cast,  he 
found  them  to  be  electrified,  and  that,  on  preserving  them  from  exposure  to  the 
air,  by  wrapping  them  in  paper  or  w(k>1,  this  electrified  state  continued  for  an 
indefinite  time.     In  the  case  of  sulphur,  he  found  that  not  only  the  sulphur 
was  electrical,  but  also  the  glass  from  which  it  was  removed.     Had  he  carried 
these  inquiries  further,  and  looked  carefully  into  the  circumstances  of  the  at- 
traction exhibited  by  the  sulphur  and  the  glass,  he  could  not  have  failed  in 
discorering  the  existence  of  the  two  opposite  electricities,  and  would  probably 
have  also  foimd  the  reason  why  the  iron  ladle  did  not  exhibit  electrical  signs 
ss  well  as  the  glass.    This,  however,  escaped  him,  and  the  honor  of  the  dis- 
covery was  reserved  for  a  contemporary  philosopher. 

In  his  investigations  respecting  the  power  of  liquids  to  receive  electricity 
fkom  excited  glass,  Grey  exhibited,  in  a  manner  which  at  that  period  appeared 
sirihing,  the  attraction  of  the  glass  tube  for  liquids.  We  shall,  however,  pass 
over  these  and  some  other  experiments  of  less  importance,  since  they  did  not 
conduce  to  the  development  of  any  general  principle. 
Contemporary  with  Grey  was  the  celebrated  Dufaye,  who,  though  not  im- 
(  polled  by  the  same  enthusiasm,  nor  exhibiting  the  same  unwearied  activity  in 
I  oultiplying  ezperimentSy  was  endowed  with  mental  powers  of  a  much  higher 
(  ofder,  uid  consequently  was  not  slow  to  perceive  some  important  consequences 
I  flowing  from  the  experiments  of  Grey,  which  had  eluded  the  notice  of  that 
philosopher.  Dufaye,  in  the  first  place,  extended  the  class  of  substances  called 
electrics — showing  that  all  substances  whatever,  except  the  metals  and  bodies 
in  the  soft  or  liquid  stste,  were  capable  of  being  electrified  by  friction  with  any 
sort  of  cloth,  and  that,  to  secure  die  result,  it  was  only  necessary  to  warm  the 
body  previously.  He  also  showed  that  the  property  of  receiving  electricity 
by  contact  with  an  excited  electric  was  much  more  general  than  was  supposed 
by  Grey,  and  that  most  substances  exhibited  that  property  in  a  greater  or  less 
degree,  when  supported  by  glass  well  wanned  and  dried.    Dufaye  also  showed 
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that  the  conducting  power  of  the  packthread  used  in  the  experiments  of  Grey 
depended  on  the  moisture  contained  in  it,  and  that  the  conducting  power  was 
considerably  increased  by  welting  it.  By  this  expedient  he  transnutted  elec^ 
tricity  along  a  cord  to  the  distance  of  about  thirteen  hundred  feet. 

It  had  been  previously  ascertained  that  when  any  substance  charged  with 
electricity  communicated  the  electric  principle  to  another  body  near  it,  but  not 
in  contact  with  it,  the  electricity  passed  from  the  one  body  to  the  other  in  the 
form  of  a  spark,  accompanied  by  a  snapping  or  cracking  noise,  like  that  of  t 
slight  explosion.  It  had  also  been  discovered  by  Grey  and  Wheeler  that  the 
bodies  of  men  and  animals  would  become  charged  with  electricity  if  placed  in 
the  usual  manner  in  contact  with  an  excited  glass  tube,  provided  they  wen 
suspended  by  silk  cords,  so  as  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the  electricity.  Du- 
faye,  therefore,  reasoned  that  a  man  being  so  suspended  by  silk  cords,  the 
electricity  imparted  to  his  person  could  not  escape  ;  and  being  charged  by  the 
excited  glass  tube,  sparks  of  fire  ought  to  issue  from  his  body,  if  any  body  cfr* 
pablc  of  receiving  the  electricity  were  presented  to  it.  To  reduce  this  to  the 
immediate  test  of  experiment,  Dufaye  suspended  his  own  person  by  silk  lines ; 
and  being  electrified,  the  Abbe  NoUet,  who  assisted  him  in  these  experiments, 
presented  his  hand  to  his  body,  when  immediately  a  spark  of  fire  inaed  from 
the  person  of  the  one  philosopher  and  entered  the  body  of  the  other.  Ahhmigh 
such  a  result  had  been  predicted  as  a  consequence  of  the  arrangement,  the  ••• 
tonishment  was  not  the  less  great  at  its  occurrence.  NoUet  states  that  he  ean 
never  forget  the  surprise  of  both  Dufaye  and  himself  when  they  witnessed  the  j 
first  explosion  from  the  body  of  the  former. 

The  celebrity  of  Dufaye  rests,  however,  not  on  his  experiments,  but  on  the 
sagacity  which  led  him  to  evolve  natural  laws  of  a  high  degree  of  generality 
from  his  own  experiments,  and  from  those  of  the  philosophers  who  preceded 
him.  lie  reproduced  in  a  more  definite  form  the  principles  of  attraction  and 
subsequent  repulsion,  which  had  previously  been  announced  by  Oito  Guericke. 
"  I  discovered,*'  says  Dufaye,  "  a  very  simple  principle,  which  accounts  for  i 
great  part  of  the  irregularities,  and,  if  1  may  use  the  term,  the  caprices,  that 
)  seem  to  accompany  most  of  the  experiments  in  electricity."     This  principle 

<  was,  first,  that  excited  electrics  attract  all  bodies  in  their  natural  state  ;  second, 
)  that  after  a  body  is  so  attracted,  and  has  touched  the  excited  electric,  then  such 

<  body  is  repelled  by  the  excited  electric  ;  third,  that  if,  after  being  so  repelled, 
y  such  body  touches  any  other,  it  will  be  again  attracted,  and  again  repelled  by 

<  the  excited  electric,  and  so  on. 

5  But  a  discovery  of  a  much  higher  order  was  due  to  Dufaye.  "  Chance," 
I  says  he,  "  threw  in  my  way  another  principle  more  universal  and  remarkable 
;  than  the  preceding  one,  and  which  casts  a  new  light  upon  the  subject  of  elec- 
s  tricity.  The  principle  is,  that  there  are  two  distinct  kinds  of  electricity,  very 
/  diflerent  from  one  another ;  one  of  which  I  shall  call  vitreous,  and  the  other 
s  resinous  electricity.  The  first  is  that  of  glass,  rock-crystal,  precious  stones,  \ 
/  hair  of  animals,  wool,  and  many  other  bodies.  The  second  is  that  of  amber, 
s  copal,  gum-lac,  silk-thread,  paper,  and  a  vast  number  of  other  substances.  The 
/  characteristic  of  these  two  electricities  is,  that  they  repel  themselves  and  at- 

s  tract  each  other.  Thus  a  body  of  the  vitreous  electricity  repels  all  otlier 
/  bodies  possessed  of  the  vitreous,  and,  on  the  contrary,  attracts  ail  those  of  the 
s  resinous  electricity.  The  resinous  also  repels  the  resinous,  and  attracts  the 
/  vitreous.  From  this  principle  one  may  easily  deduce  the  explanation  of  a 
(  great  number  of  other  phenomena,  and  it  is  probable  that  this  tnith  will  lead 
/  us  to  the  discovery  of  many  other  things." 

\  This  was  a  discovery  of  the  highest  order,  and  in  its  consequences  fully 
I  justified  the  anticipation  that  '*  it  would  lead  to  the  discovery  of  many  other 
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things.**  It  is  the  basis  of  the  only  theory  of  electricity  which  has  been  found 
sufficient  to  explain  all  the  phenomena  of  the  science,  and  with  the  subsequent 
h}'pothesis  of  Symmer,  and  the  laws  of  attraction  developed  by  the  researches 
of  Coulomb,  it  has  brought  the  most  subtle  and  incontroUable  of  all  physical 
sgenia  under  the  subjection  of  the  rigorous  canons  of  mathematical  calcula- 


A  new  question  now  arose  respecting  any  body  which  has  been  rendered 
electricaJ,  whether  by  immediate  excitation,  or  by  contact  with  another  body 
already  excited.  It  was  not  enough  to  ascertain  that  it  was  electrified  ;  but  it 
was  necessaiy  to  know  with  which  of  the  two  kinds  of  electricity  it  was  in- 
Tested.  The  test  of  this  proposed  by  Dufaye  was  the  same  which  has  ever 
since  his  time  been  sdhered  to.  He  electrified  a  light  substance  freely  sus- 
pended with  a  known  species  of  electricity ;  say,  for  example,  with  resinous 
electricity.  If  this  substance  was  repelled  on  bringing  it  near  another  electri- 
fied body,  then  the  electricity  of  that  body  was  known  to  be  resinous ;  but  if, 
on  the  contrary,  it  was  attracted,  then  the  electricity  of  the  other  body  was 
known  to  be  Titreous. 

Dr.  Desaguliets,  whose  works  in  other  parts  of  physical  science  are  well 
known,  devoted  some  attention  to  electricity  from  the  close  of  the  labors  of 
Grey  till  the  year  1742,  but  the  researches  of  this  philosopher  contributed 
nothing  to  the  extension  of  the  science.  He  methodized  the  elements  which 
had  already  accumulated,  and  improved  in  some  important  instances  the  no- 
menclature. He  denominated  all  substances  in  which  electricity  may  be  ex- 
cited eieeirics  per  «e,  and  defined  in  a  distinct  manner  their  characters.  He 
also  first  applied  the  term  condneior  to  bodies  which  freely  transmitted  electrici- 
ty, and  showed  that  animal  substances  owed  this  property  to  the  fluids  which 
tliey  contain.  He  however  failed  to  discover  that  moisture  was  the  conducting 
agent  in  many  other  bodies  which  at  that  time  were  used  to  propagate  elec- 
tricity to  a  distance. 

The  subject  of  electricity  now  begau  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  Germans, 
and  the  first  consequence  was  considerable  improvement  in  the  power  and  effi- 
ciency of  electrical  apparatus.  The  globe  of  glass  revolving  on  a  horizontal 
axis,  which  had  originated  with  Hawkesbee,  but  had,  ever  since  that  time, 
greatly  to  the  detriment  of  the  science,  been  abandoned  in  favor  of  the  glass 
tube,  was  now  resumed  by  Professor  Boze  of  Wittemburg,  who  added,  for  the 
first  time,  the  pnme  conductor  to  the  machine.  This  conductor  consisted  of  an 
oblong  cylinder,  or  tube,  of  iron  or  tin.  It  was  at  first  supported  by  a  man, 
who  was  insuUited  by  standing  on  cakes  of  rosin  ;  but  irwas  subsequently  sus- 
pended by  silken  cords. 

The  method  of  exciting  the  globe  or  tube  hitherto  generally  practised,  and, 
indeed,  long  afterward  persevered  in,  was  to  rub  them  with  the  hand,  taking 
care  that  it  was  diy  and  warm.  Winkler,  a  professor  in  the  university  of 
Leipsic,  substituted  the  more  convenient  expedient  of  a  cushion  fixed  in  con- 
tact with  the  globe,  and  gently  pressed  upon  its  surface  by  springs,  or  any 
similar  means.  Gordon,  a  Scottish  Benedictine  monk,  who  was  professor  of 
philosophy  at  Erfurt,  abandoned  the  use  of  the  globe^  and  substituted  for  it  a 
cytimder  of  glass,  having  its  geometrical  axis  horizontal,  and  supported  on 
pivots  so  as  to  revolve  on  that  axis.  The  cylinders  he  used  were  eight  inches 
kmg,  and  four  inches  in  diameter.  Thus  the  electrical  machine  assumed  a 
form  very  nearly  identical  with  the  cylindricaf  machines  of  the  present  day. 

The  effects  produced  by  these  improved  and  powerful  apparatus  are  related 
to  have  been  extraordinary.  Various  inflammable  substances,  such  as  spirits, 
heated  oil,  jHtch,  and  wax,  were  fired.  Appearances  of  electrical  light  issuing 
from  points,  and  the  experiment  since  known  as  the  electrical  bells,  were  the 
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prodnctions  of  this  epoch.    The  spark  drawn  from  the  conductor  bj  the 

is  described  as  being  so  intense  as  to  burst  the  skin,  draw  Uood,  and 

a  wound.    Other  effects  on  the  animal  system  are  related,  in  which  then  isj|* 

probably  some*  exaggeration. 

The  year  1746  forms  a  remarkable  epoch  in  the  history  of  electricity^ 
signalized  by  the  invention  of  the  Leydkn  phial.    The  merit  of  thisdiseorm^ 
is  disputed,  being  claimed  for  Professor  Muschenbroek,  Cuneos,  a  natiTi  oil  ^ 
Leyden,  and  Kleist,  a  monk  of  that  place.     Probably  all  these  individi 
engaged  in  the  proceedings  in  which  the  diroovery  originated.    Dr.Priesds)^.^ 
a  contemporary  writer,  gives  an  account  of  this  invention,  apparently  obtaiBsl 
by  personal  inquiry,  of  which  the  following  is  the  substance  :«- 

Professor  Muschenbroek  and  his  associates  having  observed  that  electriM 
bodies  exposed  to  the  atmosphere  speedily  lost  their  electric  rirtae,  whieh  was 
supposed  to  be  abstracted  by  the  air  itself,  and  by  vapor  and  effluvia  suapeaM 
in  it,  imagined  that  if  they  could  surround  them  with  any  insulating  subalaneib 
so  as  to  exclude  the  contact  of  the  atmosphere,  they  could  communicate  a  non 
intense  electrical  power,  and  could  preserve  that  power  for  a  longer  tins. 
Water  appeared  one  of  the  most  convenient  recipients  for  the  electrical  iahh 
ence,  and  glass  the  most  effectual  and  easy  insulating  envelop.  It  appealed, 
therefore,  very  obvious,  that  water  enclosed  in  a  glass  bottle  nmat  retain  tie 
electricity  given  to  it,  and  that  by  such  means,  a  greater  charge  or  accvanhp 
tion  of  electric  force  might  be  obtained  than  by  any  expedient  before  reaortsd 
to. 

In  the  first  experiments  made  in  conformity  with  these  views,  no  remarikabb 
results  were  obtained.  But  it  happened  on  one  occasion  that  the  ofcnUxc  heli 
the  glass  bottle  in  his  right  hand,  while  the  water  contained  in  it  comnmiii- 
cated  by  a  wire  with  the  prime  conductor  of  a  powerful  machine.  When  ha 
considered  that  it  had  received  a  sufficient  charge,  be  applied  his  left  hand  to 
the  wire  to  disengage  it  from  the  conductor.  He  was  instantly  struck  with  tbs 
convulsive  shock  with  which  electricians  are  now  so  familiar,  and  which  has  j 
been  since,  and  is  at  present,  so  frequently  suffered  from  motives  of  curioaily  | 
or  amusement.  < 

It  is  curious  to  observe  how  much  effects  on  the  organs  of  sense  depend  oo 
the  previous  knowledge  of  them,  which  may  or  may  not  occupy  the  minds  of 
those  who  sustain  them.  Those  who  now  think  so  lightly  of  the  shock,  pro- 
duced even  by  a  powerful  Leyden  phial,  would  be  surprised  at  the  letter  in 
which  Muschenbroek  gave  R6aumer  an  account  of  the  effect  produced  upon  bin 
by  the  first  experiment.  He  states,  that  **  he  felt  himself  struck  in  his  arms, 
shoulders,  and  breast,  so  that  hn  lost  his  breath,  and  vnts  two  daws  brfare  As  rt' 
covered  from  the  effects  of  the  blow  and  the  terror"  He  declared,  that  " he 
would  not  take  a  second  shock  for  the  whole  kingdom  of  France." 

Nor  was  Muschenbroek  singular  in  his  extraoiidinary  estimate  of  the  effects 
of  the  shock.  M.  Allamand,  who  made  the  experiment  with  a  common  beer 
glass,  stated  that  he  lost  the  use  of  his  breath  for  some  moments,  and  then  folt 
so  intense  a  pain  along  his  right  arm  that  he  feared  permanent  injury  from  it. 
Professor  Winkler,  of  Leipsic,  stated,  that  the  first  time  he  underwent  the  ex- 
periment he  suffered  great  convulsions  through  his  body ;  that  it  put  his  blood 
into  agitation  ;  that  he  feared  an  ardent  fever,  and  was  obliged  to  have  recourse 
to  cooling  medicines !  That  he  also  felt  a  heaviness  in  his  head,  as  if  a  atone 
were  laid  upon  it.  Twice  it  gave  him  bleeding  at  the  nose,  to  which  he  wn 
not  subject.  The  lady  of  this  professor,  who  appears  to  have  been  as  little 
wanting  in  the  curiosity  which  is  ascribed  to  her  own,  as  in  the  courage  as- 
sumed for  the  other  sex,  took  the  shock  twice,  and  was  rendered  so  weak  by 
it  that  she  could  hardly  walk.     In  a  week,  nevertheless,  her  curiosity  again  got 
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the  better  of  her  discretion,  and  she  took  a  third  shock,  which  immediately 
pmduced  bleeding  at  the  nose. 

No  sooner  were  these  experiments  made  known,  than  the  amazement  of 
all  classes  of  people  of  every  age,  sex,  and  rank,  was  excited  at  what  was  re- 
gmided  as  "  a  prodigy  of  nature  and  philosophy."  Philosophers  everywhere 
Mpeated  the  experiment,  but  none  succeeded  in  explaining  its  eiTects.  After 
die  first  emotions  of  astonishment  had  abated,  the  circumstances  which  influ- 
enced the  force  of  the  shock  were  examined.  Muschenbroek  observed  that 
if  the  glass  were  wet  on  the  outer  surface  the  success  of  the  experiment  was 
hnpsired ;  and  Dr.  Watson  proved  that  the  force  of  the  shock  was  increased 
by  the  thinness  of  the  glass  of  which  the  bottle  containing  the  water  was  made. 
He  also  observed,  that  the  force  of  the  charge  did  not  depend  on  the  power  of 
the  electrical  machine  by  which  the  phial  was  charged.  Dr.  Watson  also 
showed  that  the  shock  could  be  transmitted,  undiminished,  through  the  bodies 
of  sereral  men  touching  each  other. 

By  further  repeating  and  varying  the  experiment,  Watson  found  that  the  force 
of  the  charge  depended  on  the  extent  of  the  external  surface  of  the  glass  in 
contact  with  the  hand  of  the  operator ;  and  it  occurred  to  Dr.  Bevis  that  the 
hend  might  be  efficient  merely  as  a  conductor  of  electricity,  and  in  that  case 
the  object  might  be  more  eiTectually  and  conveniently  attained  by  coating  the 
exterior  of  the  phial  with  sheet-lead  or  tin-foil.  This  expedient  was  completely 
successful ;  and  the  phial,  so  far  as  related  to  its  external  surface,  assumed  its 
present  form. 

Another  important  step  in  the  improvement  of  the  Leyden  jar  was  also  due 
to  the  suggestion  of  Dr.  Bevis.  It  appeared  that  the  force  of  the  charge  in- 
eieased  with  the  magnitude  of  the  jar,  but  not  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of 
wster  it  contained.  It  was  conjectured  that  it  might  depend  on  the  extent  of 
the  surface  of  glass  in  contact  with  water ;  and  that  as  water  was  considered 
to  play  the  part  merely  of  a  conductor  in  the  experiment,  metal,  which  was  a 
better  conductor,  would  be  at  least  equally  effectual.  Three  phials  were  there- 
fore procured  and  filled  to  the  usual  height  with  shot  instead  of  water.  A  me- 
tallic coromimication  was  made  between  the  shot  contained  in  them  respectively. 
The  result  was  a  charge  of  greatly  augmented  force.  This  was,  in  fact,  the 
first  electric  battery. 

Dr.  Bevis  now  saw  that  the  seat  of  the  electric  influence  was  the  surface  of 
contact  of  the  metal  and  the  glass,  and  rightly  inferred  that  the  form  of  a  bot- 
tle or  jar  was  not  in  any  way  connected  with  the  principle  of  the  experiment. 
He  therefore  took  a  common  pane  of  glass,  and  having  coated  the  opposite 
faces  with  tin-foil,  extending  on  each  surface  within  about  an  inch  of  the  edge, 
be  was  able  to  obtain  as  strong  a  charge  as  from  a  phial  having  the  same  ex- 
tent of  coated  surface.  Dr.  Watson  being  informed  of  this,  coated  large  jars 
made  of  thin  glass  both  on  the  inside  and  outside  surface  with  silver  leaf,  ex- 
tending nearly  to  the  top  of  the  jars,  the  eflccts  of  which  fully  corroborated 
-  the  anticipations  of  Dr.  Bevis,  and  established  the  principle  that  the  force  of 
the  charge  was  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  coated  surface. 

The  results  of  all  these  experiments  led  to  the  inference  that,  in  the  dis- 
charge of  the  phial,  the  electricity  passed  through  the  circle  of  conducting 
matter  which  was  extended  between  the  inside  and  the  outside  coating  of  the 
jar.  If  that  circle  were  anywhere  interrupted  by  the  presence  of  non-conduct- 
ing matter,  or  •Uctries  per  se^  as  they  were  then  called,  no  discharge  took  place. 
Also,  if  any  portion  of  the  circle  were  formed  of  living  animals,  each 
animal  sustained  the  shock.  To  carry  the  demonstration  of  this  further, 
Dr.  Wstson  placed,  at  several  points  in  the  circuit,  spoons  filled  with  spirits 
between  the  extremities  of  iron  bars,  but  not  in  contact  with  them.    In  such 
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cases  the  spirits  in  uU  the  spoons  were  inilamed  apparently  at  the  instant  of  the  i 
discharge. 

Many  of  those  properties  were  simuhancously  discovered  by  Mr.  Wilson, 
who  experimented  in  Dublin.  He  coated  the  external  surface  of  the  jar  in  the 
first  experiments  by  plunging  it  in  water.  He  also  made  several  experimeDia 
with  a  view  to  affect  by  a  shock  one  part  of  the  human  body  without  affecting 
the  other  parts.  But  the  most  remarkable  discovery  of  this  electrician  was 
the  lateral  shock.  He  observed,  that  a  person  standing  near  the  circuit  through 
which  the  shock  is  transmitted,  would  sustain  a  shock  if  he  were  only  in  con- 
tact with  any  part  of  the  circuit,  or  even  placed  very  near  it. 

Those  who  arc  conversant  with  the  science,  and  aware  of  the  important 
principle  of  induction,  will  see,  with  much  interest,  how  nearly  many  of  the 
philosophers  engaged  in  these  researches  touched,  from  time  to  time,  on  that 
property,  and  yet  missed  the  honor  of  its  discovery.  Without  it,  the  explica- 
tion of  the  phenomenon  of  the  charge  and  discharge  of  the  Leyden  phial  was 
impossible.  The  lateral  shock  just  adverted  to,  and  observed  by  Wilson,  was 
ahnost  u  glaring  instance  of  it ;  but  a  still  mure  striking  manifestation  of  the 
theory  of  the  Leyden  phial  was  afforded  by  an  experiment  of  Mr.  Canton,  who 
showed  that  if  a  charged  phial  be  insulated,  the  internal  and  external  coatings 
would  give  alternate  sparks,  and  then,  by  continuing  the  process,  the  phial 
might  be  gradually  discharged.  Canton  just  touched  on  the  discovery  of  dis- 
simulated electricity. 

While  these  investigations  were  proceeding  in  England,  the  philosophers  of 
France  were  not  wanting  in  that  zeal  and  activity  which  they  have  alwa3rs 
manifested  for  the  advancement  of  physical  science.  The  Abbe  NoUet,  M.  da 
Monnier,  and  others,  prosecuted  similar  experimental  researches,  and  arrived 
at  the  knowledge  of  several  of  the  important  circumstances  developed  in  Eng- 
land. Nollet  showed  that  a  phial  containing  rarefied  air  admitted  of  being 
charged  as  readily  as  one  which  contained  water,  and  stated  that  the  water 
in  the  Leyden  experiment  served  no  purpose  except  to  conduct  the  electricity 
to  tlie  glass. 

From  this  time  to  the  period  at  which  Dr.  Franklin  commenced  his  researches, 
no  important  progress  was  made  in  the  science,  although  at  no  former  period 
were  experiments  on  so  grand  a  scale  projected  and  executed ;  nor  was  public 
attention  ever  before  so  powerfully  attracted  to  any  scientific  subject.  Nume- 
rous and  extensive  experiments  were  made,  both  in  England  and  France,  to 
determine  the  distance  through  which  the  electric  shock  could  be  transmitted, 
the  nature  of  the  substances  through  which  it  could  be  propagated,  and  the 
rate  at  which  it  moved.  At  Paris,  M.  Nollet  transmitted  it  through  a  chain  of 
180  soldiers ;  and  at  the  convent  of  the  Carthusians  he  formed  a  chain  meas- 
uring 5,400  feet,  by  means  of  iron  wires  extending  between  every  two  persons, 
and  the  whole  company  gave  a  sudden  spring,  and  sustained  the  shock  at  the 
same  instant. 

But  it  was  in  England  that  the  experiments  on  this  subject  were  made  on 
the  most  magnificent  scale.  Mr.  Martin  Folkes,  then  president  of  the  Royal 
Society,  Lord  Charles  Cavendish,  Dr.  Bevis,  and  several  other  fellows  of  the 
)  Society,  formed  a  committee  to  witness  these  experiments,  the  chief  direction 
and  management  of  them  being  undertaken  by  Dr.  Watson.  A  circuit  was 
first  formed  by  a  wire  carried  from  one  side  of  the  Thames  to  the  other  over 
I  Westminster  bridge.  One  extremity  of  this  wire  communicated  with  the  in* 
terior  of  a  charged  jar ;  the  other  was  held  by  a  person  on  the  opposite  bank 
of  the  river.  This  person  held  in  his  other  hand  an  iron  rod,  which  he  dipped 
into  the  river.  On  the  other  side,  near  the  jar,  stood  another  person,  holding 
in  one  hand  a  wire  communicating  with  the  exterior  coating  of  the  jar,  and  in 
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tlie  other  hand  an  iron  rod.  This  rod  he  dipped  into  the  river,  when  instantly 
the  shock  was  received  by  both  persons,  the  electric  fluid  having  passed  over 
the  bridge,  through  the  body  of  the  person  on  the  other  side,  through  the  wa- 
ter across  the  river,  through  the  rod  held  by  the  other  person,  and  through  his 
body  to  the  exterior  coating  of  the  jar.  Familiar  as  such  a  fact  may  now  ap- 
pear, it  is  impossible  to  convey  an  adequate  idea  of  the  amazement,  bordering 
on  incredulity,  with  which  it  was  at  that  time  witnessed. 

The  next  experiment  was  made  at  Stoke  Newington,  near  London,  where  a 
circuit  of  about  two  miles  in  length  was  formed,  consisting,  as  in  the  former 
case,  partly  of  water  and  partly  of  wire.  In  one  case  there  were  about  2,800 
feet  of  wire,  and  8,000  feet  of  water.  The  result  was  the  same  as  in  the  case 
of  the  experiment  at  Westminster  bridge.  In  this  case,  on  repeating  the  ex- 
periment, the  rods,  instead  of  being  dipped  in  the  water,  were  merely  fixed  in 
the  soil  at  about  twenty  feet  from  the  water's  edge,  when  it  was  found  that  the 
shock  was  equally  transmitted.  This  created  a  doubt  whether,  in  the  former 
case,  the  shock  might  not  have  been  conveyed  through  the  ground  between  the 
two  rods,  instead  of  passing  through  the  water,  and  subsequent  experiments 
proved  that  such  was  the  case. 

The  same  experiments  were  repeated  at  Highbury,  and  finally  at  Shooter's 
Hill,  in  August,  1747.  At  the  latter  place  the  wire  from  the  inside  of  the  jar 
was  6,732  feet,  and  that  which  touched  the  outside  coating  was  3,8G8  feet  long. 
The  observers  placed  at  the  extremity  of  these  wires,  were  two  miles  distant 
from  each  other.  The  circuit,  therefore,  consisted  of  two  miles  of  wire,  and 
two  miles  of  soil  or  ground,  the  latter  being  the  space  between  the  two  observ- 
ers. The  result  of  the  experiment  proved  that  no  observable  interval  elapsed 
between  the  moments  at  which  each  observer  sustained  the  shock.  In  this 
experiment  the  wires  were  insulated  by  being  supported  on  rods  of  baked 
wood. 

We  shall  here  pass  over  a  variety  of  experiments  made  in  England,  France, 
and  Germany,  on  the  effects  of  electricity  on  organized  bodies,  and  on  some 
proposed  medical  applications  of  that  agent ;  such  researches  not  having  led 
to  any  general  principles  affecting  the  real  advancement  of  the  science. 

Passmg  from  the  analysis  of  the  confused  experimental  labors  of  his  imme- 
diate predecessors,  labors  which  contributed  so  little  to  the  development  of  the 
nature  and  laws  of  electrical  phenomena,  to  the  researches  of  Franklin,  is  like 
the  transition  from  the  mists  and  obscurity  of  morning  twilight  to  the  unclouded 
splendor  of  the  noontide  sun.  It  was  in  the  summer  of  the  year  1747,  that  a 
fortuitous  circumstance,  happily  for  the  progress  of  knowledge,  first  drew  the 
attention  of  this  truly  great  and  good  man,  and  (as  he  afterward  proved)  acute 
philosopher,  to  the  subject  of  electricity.  Mr.  Peter  Cullinson,  a  fellow  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  London,  and  a  gentleman  who  took  much  interest  in  scien- 
tific aflairs,  made  a  communication  to  the  Literary  Society  of  Philadelphia,  ex- 
plaining what  had  been  recently  done  in  England  in  electrical  experiments,  and 
with  his  letter  he  sent  a  present  of  one  of  the  glass  tubes  then  commonly  used 
to  excite  electricity,  with  directions  for  its  use.  Previous  to  this  time,  Frank- 
lin does  not  appear  to  have  ever  given  his  attention  to  physical  science.  Never- 
theless, he  now  commenced  repeating  the  European  experiments  with  all  the 
ardor  of  an  enthusiast,  and  extending,  varying,  and  adapting  them  to  the  de- 
felopment  of  great  general  laws,  with  all  the  skill  and  sagacity  of  a  practised 
experimental  philosopher.  Within  the  brief  period  of  four  months  afler  the 
arrival  of  the  tube,  he  commenced  a  series  of  letters  to  Mr.  Collinson,  in  which 
are  related  a  body  of  discoveries,  which  for  the  high  generality  of  the  laws 
they  unfolded,  the  surpassing  beauty  and  clearness  of  the  experimental  demon- 
strations on  which  they  were  based,  and  their  intimate  connexion  with  the 
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uses  of  ife,  are  well  worthy  to  be  put  in  juxtaposition  with  the  diacoTeries  of 
Newton  respecting  the  analysis  and  properties  of  light.  How  diflerenty  how- 
ever, was  the  position  of  these  two  great  discoverers  and  beoefaciorB  of  the 
human  race  !  One  brought  to  bear  on  the  subject  of  his  inquiry  a  mind  early 
disciplined  in  scientific  investigation,  a  memory  stored  with  profound  mathe- 
matical erudition,  faculties  rendered  more  acute  and  strong  by  the  severe  studies 
exacted  from  all  aspirants  to  academical  honor  and  office  in  the  universities  of 
the  old  countries,  zeal  awakened,  emulation  stimulated,  and  enthusiasm  kindled 
by  associates,  among  whom  were  included  all  that  was  roost  distinguished  in 
the  physical  sciences ;  the  other,  first  a  tallow-chandler's  apprentice,  and  next 
a  poor  printer's  boy,  unschooled,  undisciplined,  self-informed,  having  nothivg  to 
aid  him  but  the  inborn  energy  of  his  mind,  separated  by  an  ocean  three  thou- 
sand miles  wide  from  the  countries  which  alone  were  the  seats  of  the  sciences, 
and  where  alone  those  aids  and  encouragements  derivable  from  the  society  of 
others  engaged  in  like  inquiries  could  be  obtained.  Such  was  the  individual 
whose  researches  we  must  now  briefly  notice.  The  series  of  letters  in  which 
he  embodied  the  details  of  his  experiments,  and  developed  the  laws  which  re- 
sulted from  them,  were  continued  from  1747  to  1754,  and  were  subsequently 
collected  and  published. 

**  Nothing,"  says  Priestley,  **  was  ever  written  upon  the  subject  of  electricity 
which  was  more  generally  read  and  admired  in  all  parts  of  Europe  than  these 
letters.  There  is  hardly  any  European  language  into  which  they  have  not 
been  translated ;  and,  as  if  this  were  not  sufficient  to  make  them  properly 
known,  a  translation  of  them  has  lately  been  made  into  Latin.  It  is  not  easy 
to  say  whether  we  are  most  pleased  with  the  simplicity  and  perspicuity  with 
which  these  letters  are  written,  the  modesty  with  which  the  author  proposes 
every  hy|)othe8is  of  his  own,  or  the  noble  frankness  with  which  he  relates  his 
mistakes  when  they  were  corrected  by  subsequent  experiments."* 

In  the  analysis  of  Franklin's  discoveries,  it  is  necessary  to  distinguish  care- 
fully fact  from  hypothesis,  and  to  separate  the  great  natural  laws  which  he 
brought  to  light,  the  truth  and  reality  of  which  can  never  be  shaken,  based,  as 
they  are,  on  innumerable  observed  phenomena,  from  the  theory  by  which  these 
phenomena  and  their  laws  are  attempted  to  be  explained  by  him  ;  which  latter, 
.  though  marked  by  great  sagacity  and  ingenuity,  and  adequate  to  the  explica- 
tion of  most  of  the  ordinary  effects  of  electricity,  has  been  found  insufficient  to 
represent  the  results  of  subsequent  researches,  and  has  been  generally  super- 
seded by  another  theory,  which  will  be  noticed  hereafter. 

The  Hrst  step  made  by  this  philosopher  in  the  brilliant  series  of  discoveries 
by  which  he  nuulered  his  name  so  memorable,  was  one  which  produced  a 
^1  material  influence  on  his  subsequent  proceedings,  since  it  formed  the  founda- 
;  tion  of  his  celebrated  hypothesis  of  positive  and  negative  electricity,  which 
'  served  him  as  the  link  by  which  many  scattered  facts  might  be  grouped  and 
connected,  and  as  a  clue  to  the  development  of  new  and  unobserved  phe- 
nomena. To  reduce  to  the  most  brief,  simple,  and  general  terms,  the  expres- 
sion of  the  first  fruit  of  his  observations,  it  may  be  said  to  consist  in  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  general  principle,  that  when  electricity  is  excited  by  the 
mutual  friction  or  attrition  of  any  two  bodies,  both  these  bodies  become  elec- 
trified ;  and  if  both  are  insulated  they  will  continue  to  be  so  electrified.  They 
will,  however,  be  in  different  electrical  states,  since,  if  moveable,  they  woidd 
attract  and  not  repel  each  other ;  but,  nevertheless,  each  of  them  will  exhibit 
in  relation  to  other  bodies  not  electrified,  the  same  properties.  Thus  sparks 
may  be  drawn  indifferently  from  either ;  and  each  of  them  may  be  de-electrised, 
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or  discharged  of  their  electricity,  by  being  put  in  metallic  communication  with 
the  ground.     These  general  facts  he  proved  by  direct  experiment. 

He  placed  two  persons,  A.  and  B.,  on  insulating  supports.  In  the  hand  of 
A.  he  put  a  glass  tube,  which  being  rubbed  by  A.  became  electrified.  This 
tube  was  then  touched  at  every  part  of  the  rubbed  surface  by  B. ;  after  which 
the  same  process  was  several  times  repeated,  the  tube  being  deprived  df  its 
electricity  as  often  as  it  was  touched  by  B.  A  third  person,  C,  not  insulated, 
now  presented  his  finger  or  a  metallic  sphere  to  B.,  from  whom  a  spark  was 
drawn  ;  and  by  repeating  this,  or  by  touching  the  person  of  B.,  the  latter  was 
deprived  of  the  electricity  he  had  received  from  the  tube.  This  was  no  more 
than  was  expected.  But  on  subjecting  A.  to  the  same  process,  the  very  same 
eflfects  were  produced.  It  appeared,  therefore,  that  both  A.  and  B.  were  elec-  ! 
trifled. 

Being  again  electrified,  as  before,  by  the  friction  of  the  tube,  instead  of  A. 
and  B.  being  successively  touched  by  C.,  they  were  made  to  touch  each  6ther, 
both  remaining  insulated.  After  this  both  were  found  to  be  as  completely 
de^lectrised  and  restored  to  their  ordinary  state  as  when  they  had  been  toiiched 
by  C. 

A  cork  ball,  suspended  by  a  silk  thread,  being  electrified  by  contact  with  the 
excited  glass  tube,  was  repelled  when  brought  near  the  person  of  B.,  but  it  was 
attracted  when  brought  near  the  person  of  A. 

From  these  experiments  it  appeared  the  electrical  states  of  A.  and  B.  were 
different.  Franklin  called  the  stale  of  B.,  and  consequently  that  of  the  glass 
tube  from  which  he  drew  the  electricity,  positive  and  that  of  A.  negative.  The 
one  was  said  to  be  positively^  the  other  negatively  electrified.  The  cloth  with 
which  A.  rubbed  the  glass  tube  was,  like  A.,  negatively  electrified — it  attracted 
the  cork  ball ;  and  the  glass  tube,  like  B.,  was  positively  electrified — ^it  re- 
pelled the  cork  ball. 

The  generality  of  this  result  was  established  by  a  great  variety  of  experi-  I 
ments.     In  all  cases  it  appeared  that  the  opposite  electrical  charges  of  the  two  \ 
bodies  submitted  to  friction,  or  of  any  insulated  bodies  in  communication  with 
them,  had  the  same  reciprocally  neutralizing  power ;  in  virtue  of  which,  when 
brought  into  contact,  or  when  a  metallic  communication  was  established  be-  ^ 
tween  them,  all  signs  of  electricity  would  disappear. 

Such  is  a  strict  statement  of  the  facts  as  evolved  in  the  experiments.  The  \ 
hypothesis  proposed  by  Franklin  for  their  explication  was  as  follows :  All 
bodies  in  their  natural  state  are  charged  with  a  certain  quantity  of  electricity, 
in  each  body  this  quantity  being  of  definite  amount.  This  quantity  of  elec- 
tricity is  maintained  in  equilibrium  upon  the  body  by  an  attraction  which  the 
particles  of  the  body  have  for  it,  and  does  not  therefore  exert  any  attraction 
for  other  bodies.  But  a  body  may  be  invested  with  more  or  les^  electricity 
than  satisfies  its  attraction.  If  it  possess  more,  it  is  ready  to  give  *«p  the  surplus 
to  any  body  which  has  less,  or  t)  share  it  with  any  body  in  ith  natural  state; 
if  it  have  less,  it  is  ready  to  take  from  any  body  in  its  natural  state  a  part  of  its 
electricity,  so  that  each  will  have  less  than  their  natural  amount.  A  body 
having  more  than  its  natural  quantity  is  electrified  positively  or  plus^  and  one 
which  has  less  is  electrified  negatively  or  minus. 

When  two  bodies  are  submitted  to  mutual  attrition  and  become  electrified, 
/  one  parts  with  a  portion  of  its  proper  electricity,  which  is  received  b^  the 
other.     The  latter  then  has  mtfre  than  its  natural  amount,  and  is /K;5i/tWy  elec- 
trified; the  former  has  less,  and  is  negatively  electrified. 

In  the  instance  above  stated,  when  A.  rubs  the  glass  tube,  he  loses  a  portion 
of  his  natural  electricity,  and  is  negatively  electrified :  while  the  tube  receives 
what  he  loses,  and  becomes  p^niively  electrified.     When  B.  touchta  vVv^  X\iV^« 
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he  takes  from  it  nearly  all  the  electricity  with  which  it  is  charged  over  and 
above  its  natural  amount ;  for  his  body  being  of  so  much  greater  magnitude 
than  the  tube,  the  proportion  which  will  remain  on  the  tube  will  be  insig- 
nificant. 

If  when  A.  rubs  the  tube  he  were  not  insulated,  he  would  not  be  electrified, 
because,  as  fkst  as  his  body  would  lose  its  proper  amount  of  electricity,  the 
deficiency  would  be  made  up  from  the  earth,  with  which  he  is  in  free  electri- 
cal communication ;  whereas  in  the  former  case  being  insulated,  this  supply 
could  not  be  obtained.  Hence,  in  this  theory,  the  earth  is  regarded  as  the 
common  reservoir  of  electricity,  from  which  bodies  negatively  electrified  re- 
ceive what  they  want,  and  to  which  bodies  positively  electrified  give  up  their 
surplus,  except  in  the  case  in  which  the  one  or  the  other  are  insulated. 

Such,  in  general,  was  the  Franklinian  theory;  which,  however,  will  be 
more  fully  developed  hereafter. 

Assuming  these  hypothetical  principles,  Franklin  next  proceeded  to  analjrie 
the  phenomena  of  the  Leyden  jar.  His  first  experiments  were  directed  to  es- 
tablish the  fact,  that  when  the  jar  is  charged,  the  inside  is  electrified  positively, 
and  the  outside  negatively.  A  charged  jar  was  placed  on  an  insulating  sup- 
port, and  a  metallic  wire  bent  into  the  form  of  a  circular  "arc  was  then  placed 
with  one  end  in  contact  with  the  outer  coating.  The  other  end  was  capable 
of  being  brought  into  contact  with  the  hook  of  the  wire  inserted  through  the 
cork,  and  thereby  put  in  metallic  communication  with  the  water  contained  in 
the  jar.  This  bent  wire  being  supported  by  a  handle  of  sealing-wax  was 
itself  insulated,  and  no  electricity  could  pass  in  the  experiment,  otherwise  than 
between  the  inside  of  the  jar  and  the  coating  on  the  outside.  On  bringing  the 
upper  extremity  of  the  bent  wire  into  contact  with  the  hook,  the  jar  was  in- 
stantly discharged,-  both  the  inside  and  the  outside  being  restored  to  their 
natural  state.  Franklin  inferred  from  this,  that  before  the  discharge  the  in- 
terior of  the  jar  was  posiliveiy  electrified,  and  the  exterior  coating  negatively 
electrified,  in  an  equal  degree ;  that  is  to  say,  that  the  interior  of  the  jar  con- 
tained an  excess  of  electricity  over  and  above  itsT  natural  amount,  and  the  ex- 
terior coating  fell  short  of  its  natural  amount  by  a  quantity  equal  to  that  excess. 

Various  other  experiments  were  made  to  verify  this  doctrine.  Two  metallic 
knobs  were  placed  near  each  other,  one  communicating  with  the  external 
coating,  and  the  other  with  the  water  within  the  jar.  A  small  cork  ball  sus- 
pended by  a  silk  thread  was  placed  between  those  two  knobs.  The  ball  was 
alternately  attracted  and  repelled,  **  playing  incessantly  from  one  to  the  other, 
till  the  bottle  was  no  longer  electrised ;  that  is,  it  fetched  and  carried  fire  from 
the  top  (inside)  to  the  bottom  (outside)  of  the  bottle,  till  equilibrium  was  re- 
stored."* 

It  had  been  observed  by  electricians  in  Europe,  that  a  jar  could  not  be 
charged  if  its  external  coating  were  insulated ;  that,  in  fact,  it  was  a  necessary 
condition  that  a  communication  between  that  coating  and  the  ground  should  be 
provided  and  maintained  by  some  conducting  matter,  such  as  a  metallic  wire. 
Franklin  assumes,  that  no  electricity  can  be  conveyed  to  the  inside  without 
causing  the  expulsion  of  an  equal  quantity  from  the  outside ;  but  if  the  jar  be 
insulated,  no  means  of  escape  being  left  for  the  electricity  on  the  outside,  no 
accumulation  can  take  place  on  the  inside.f 

In  these  experiments,  we  find  also  a  description  of  the  method  of  charging 
a  series  of  jars,  now  called  the  charge  by  cascade.  "  Suspend  two  or  more 
phials  on  the  prime  conductor,  one  hanging  on  the  tail  of  another,  and  a  wire 
from  the  last  to  the  floor.  An  equal  number  of  turns  of  the  wheel  will  charge 
them  all  equally,  and  every  one  as  much  as  one  alone  would  have  been ;  what 

*  FruUin'a  Worka  (Letten),  toL  t.,  |>.  19S.    BoiUm.  1837.  t  Lettera,  p.  100. 
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18  drawn  out  of  the  tail  of  the  first  serving  to  charge  (the  inside  of)  the  second ; 
what  is  driven  out  of  the  second  charging  the  third,  and  so  on.*^ 

In  this  way  he  constructed  an  electrical  battery.     Afler  charging  a  series 
of  jars  he  separated  them,  putting  the  insides  in  metallic  communication  with  i 
each  other,  and  the  outsides,  in  like  manner,  in  metallic  communication.     By 
such  means  he  obtained  discharges  sufficiently  powerful  to  kill  the  smaller 
animals. 

But  the  experiment  which  appeared  to  be  most  conclusive  in  the  support 
it  gave  to  his  hypothesis  of  the  transfer  of  the  electricity  from  the  exterior  to 
the  interior  of  the  jar  in  the  process  of  charging  it,  was  the  following :  A  jar 
was  suspended  by  its  hook  on  the  prime  conductor  of  the  machine,  so  that  a 
metallic  communication  was  maintained  between  the  conductor  and  the  inside 
of  the  jar.  Meanwhile,  the  rubber  was  insulated.  On  working  the  machine, 
the  jar  was  found  to  receive  no  charge.  A  metallic  wire  was  now  rolled  round 
the  outer  coating  of  the  jar,  and  carried  thence  to  the  rubber,  so  as  to  make  a 
communication  between  them,  both  being  still,  in  other  respects,  insulated. 
The  jar  was  now  charged  with  ease,  which  was  explained  by  the  supposition 
that  the  electric  fluid  passed  from  the  outside  coating  by  the  wire  to  the  rubber, 
and  thence  by  the  glass  globe  and  prime  conductor  to  the  inside  of  the  jar.f 

According  to  the  hypothesis  above  stated,  there  is  no  essential  distinction, 
so  far  AS  relates  to  the  charge,  between  the  external  coating  and  the  internal  | 
contents  of  the  jar ;  the  one  ought  to  be  as  easily  charged  as  the  other.  This 
was  accordingly  found  to  be  the  case.  A  jar  was  placed  on  an  insulating  sup- 
port, and  while  the  external  coating  was  put  in  communication  with  the  prime 
conductor  of  the  machine,  the  wire  extending  from  the  interior  was  put  in  com- 
munication with  the  rubber.  The  electricity  of  the  outer  coating  was  now 
positive,  and  that  of  the  inside  negative  ;  and  the  jar  was  discharged,  and  pro- 
duced the  same  eflects  as  before. 

The  next  important  investigation  was  as  to  the  place  in  which  the  electricity 
of  the  jar  was  contained.  To  determine  this,  Franklin  charged  a  jar,  and  in- 
sulated it.  He  then  removed  the  cork,  and  the  wire  by  which  the  electricity 
was  conveyed  from  the  machine  to  the  inside  of  the  jar.  On  examining  these, 
he  found  them  free  from  electricity.  He  next  carefully  decanted  the  water 
from  the  charged  jar  into  another  insulated  vessel.  On  examining  this  it  was 
found  to  be  free  from  electricity.  Other  water  in  its  natural  state  was  now 
introduced  into  the  charged  jar  to  replace  that  which  had  been  decanted ;  and 
on  placing  one  hand  on  the  outside  coating,  and  the  other  in  the  water,  he  re- 
ceived the  shock  as  forcibly  as  if  no  change  had  been  made  in  the  jar  since  it 
was  first  charged.^ 

A  piece  of  glass  was  then  placed  between  two  plates  of  lead  extending  nearly 
to  its  edge  on  every  side.  One  of  these  plates  of  lead  being  touched  by  the 
hand,  the  other  was  charged  with  electricity  as  usual.  The  plates  were  then 
removed  from  the  glass,  and,  being  examined,  were  found  to  be  in  their  natural 
state.  On  presenting  the  finger  to  the  glass  where  the  lead  had  covered  it, 
little  sparks  were  received  ;  and  on  displacing  the  lead  and  touching  it  at  both 
surfaces,  a  violent  shock  was  received. 

From  this  he  inferred  that  the  glass  was  the  substance  in  which  tho  electri- 
city was  deposited  ;  and  the  metallic  coating,  or  the  water,  or  other  conductor, 
applied  to  it,  '*  served  only,  like  the  armature  of  the  loadstone,  to  unite  the 
forces  of  the  several  parts,  and  bring  them  at  once  to  any  point  desired ;  it  be 
ing  the  property  of  a  non-electric  [conductor],  that  the  whole  body  instantly  re 
ceives,  or  gives,  what  electrical  fire  is  given  to,  or  taken  from  any  one  of  its  parts."| 

From  a  very  early  period  of  the  progress  of  electrical  observations,  the  anal 

* Leiten, p.  IM.  t LeCtsn^ p. S83.  | Letler% p. ML  |Le«bm,p.«^. 
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ogy  between  electricity  and  lightning  bad  been  noticed,  and  conjectures  as  to 
their  identity  were  expressed ;  and  in  some  cases  distinct  predictions  hasaxded, 
that  |he  time  would  arrive  which  would  fully  establish  their  identity.  Dr. 
Wall,  in  a  paper  published  in  the  "  Philosophical  Transactions,**  speaking  of 
the  electricity  of  amber,  said  that  he  had  no  doubt,  **  thai  by  using  a  longer  and 
larger  piece  of  amber,  both  the  cracklings  and  the  light  would  be  much  greater. 
This  light  and  crackling  seems  in  some  degree  to  represent  thunder  and 
lightning."* 

Mr.  Grey,  whose  experiments  have  been  already  referred  to,  sajrs,  speaking 
of  electrical  effects :  "  These  are  at  present  but  in  mtmmti.  It  is  probable 
that,  in  time,  there  may  be  found  out  a  way  to  collect  a  greater  quantity  of  elec- 
tric fire,  and  consequently  to  increase  the  force  of  that  power,  which,  by  sev- 
eral of  these  experiments,  si  licet  magnis  eomponere  parvOf  seems  to  be  of  lA< 
same  nature  with  that  of  thunder  and  lightning,*^ 

But  of  all  the  anticipations  which  are  pretended  to  of  the  grand  discovery 
of  the  philosopher  of  Philadelphia,  that  which  is  bv  far  the  most  remarkable 
proceeded  from  his  contemporary  and  competitor,  the  Abb6  NoUet.  Immedi- 
ately after  the  first  exhibition  of  the  experiments  proving  the  identity  of  elec- 
tricity and  lightning,  the  abbe  urged  his  claim  to  a  share  of  the  merit  of  having 
suggested  them.  In  a  paper,  dated  Paris,  June  6,  1752,  the  abb^,  after  noti- 
cing the  experiments,  observes  that  he  *'  is  more  interested  than  any  one  to 
come  at  the  facts,  which  prove  a  true  analogy  between  lightning  and  electricity, 
since  these,  experiments  establish  incontestably  a  truth  which  he  had  eonceivedi 
and  which  he  ventured  to  lay  before  the  public  more  than  four  years  ago." 

In  the  fourth  volume  of  his  Lecons  de  Physique  is  found  the  following  pas- 
sage :  "  If  any  one  should  undertake  to  prove,  as  a  clear  consequence  of  the 
phenomenon,  that  thunder  is,  in  the  hands  of  nature,  what  electricity  is  in  ours 
— ^that  those  wonders  which  we  dispose  at  our  pleasure  are  only  imitations  on 
a  small  scale  of  those  grand  effects  which  terrify  us,  and  that  both  depend  on 
the  same  mechanical  agents — if  it  were  made  manifest  that  a  cloud  prepared 
by  the  effects  of  the  wind,  by  heat,  by  a  mixture  of  exhalations,  <bc.,  is  in  re- 
lation to  a  terrestrial  object,  what  an  electrified  body  is  in  relation  to  a 
body  near  it  not  electrified,  I  confess  that  this  idea,  well  supported,  would 
please  me  much ;  and  to  support  it,  how  numerous  and  specious  are  the  rea- 
sons which  present  themselves  to  a  mind  conversant  with  electricity.  The 
universality  of  the  electric  matter,  the  readiness  of  its  action,  its  instrumen- 
tality, and  its  activity  in  giving  fire  to  other  bodies ;  its  property  of  striking 
bodies  externally  and  internally,  even  to  their  smallest  parts  (the  remarkable 
example  we  have  of  this  effect  even  in  the  Leyden  jar  experiment,  the  idea 
which  we  might  truly  adopt  in  supposing  a  greater  degree  of  electric  power) ; 
all  these  points  of  analogy  which  I  have  been  for  some  time  meditating,  begin 
to  make  me  believe  that  one  might,  by  taking  electricity  for  the  model,  form  to 
oneself,  in  regard  to  thunder  and  lightning,  more  perfect  and  more  probable 
ideas  than  any  hitherto  proposed.*'! 

The  volume  containing  this  passage  was  printed  and  published  toward  the 
close  of  the  year  1748,  as  appears  by  the  register  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences, 
in  which  the  order  to  print  it  bears  date  on  the  9th  of  August  in  that  year.  It 
will  presently  appear  that  Franklin*s  first  publication  of  the  same  views  was 
in  a  letter  addressed  to  Mr.  CoUinson,  despatched  in  1749.  So  far,  therefore, 
as  relates  to  these  speculations,  the  priority  of  publication  must  be  conceded 
to  NoUet.  It  seems,  however,  improbable  that  Franklin,  residing  in  Philadel- 
phia, could  have  seen  Nollet*s  volume  between  the  date  of  its  publication  and 

•  PricBtlcv,  Hiiitoiy  of  Electricity,  p.  11. 

t  MoUet,  Lefona  de  Phynque,  torn  it.,  |>.  315^  Sine,  edition. 
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the  desivatch  of  his  letter,  an  interval  not  exceeding  a  few  months ;  and  the 
prohahility  is,  therefore,  that  these  views  occurred  simultaneously  to  the  Amer- 
ican and  the  French  philosopher. 

From  the  moment  that  Franklin  first  engaged  in  electrical  inquiries,  his 
views  were  constantly  bent  on  the  discovery  of  some  useful  purpose  to  which 
the  science  could  he  applied.  Cut  bono  ?  was  a  question  never  absent  from 
his  thou)(hts.*  This  cravinsf  after  utility  was  the  great  characteristic  of  his 
mind,  and  might  be  regarded  as  being  carried  almost  to  a  fault.  To  bring  the 
properties  of  matter  and  the  phenomena  of  nature  into  subjection  to  the  uses 
of  civilized  life,  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  great  incentives  to  the  investigation 
of  the  laws  of  the  material  world  ;  but  it  is  assuredly  a  great  error  to  regard  it  as 
either  the  only  or  the  principal  motive  to  such  inquiries.  There  is  in  the  per- 
ception of  truth  itself — in  the  contemplation  of  connected  propositions,  leading 
by  the  mere  operation  of  the  intellectual  faculties,  exercised  on  individual 
physical  facts,  to  the  development  of  those  great  general  laws  by  which  the 
universe  is  maintained — an  exalted  pleasure,  compared  with  which  the  mere 
attainment  of  convenience  and  utility  in  the  economy  of  life  is  poor  and  mean. 
There  is  a  nobleness  in  the  power  which  the  natural  philosopher  derives  from 
the  discovery  of  these  laws,  of  raising  the  curtain  of  futurity,  and  displaying 
the  decrees  of  nature,  so  far  as  they  affect  the  physical  universe  for  count- 
less ages  to  come,  which  is  independent  of  all  utility.  There  is  a  lofly  and 
disinterested  pleasure  in  the  mere  contemplation  of  the  harmony  and  order  of 
nature,  which  is  above  and  beyond  mere  utility.  While,  however,  we  thus 
claim  for  truth  and  knowledge  all  the  consideration  to  which,  on  their  own  ac-  \ 
count,  they  are  entitled,  let  us  not  be  misunderstood  as  disparaging  the  great 
benefactors  of  the  human  race,  who  have  drawn  from  them  those  benefits  \ 
which  so  much  tend  to  the  wellbeing  of  man.  When  we  express  the  enjoy- 
ment which  arises  from  the  beauty  and  fragrance  of  the  flower,  we  do  not  the 
less  prize  the  honey  which  is  extracted  from  it,  or  the  medicinal  virtues  it 
yields.  That  Franklin  was  accessible  to  such  feelings,  the  enthusiasm  with 
which  he  expresses  himself  throughout  his  writings  in  regard  to  natural  phe- 
nomena abundantly  proves.  Nevertheless,  useful  application  was,  undoubtedly, 
ever  uppermost  in  his  thoughts ;  and  he  probably  never  witnessed  any  physical 
fact,  or  considered  for  a  moment  any  law  of  nature,  without  inwardly  proposing 
to  himself  the  question,  ''  In  what  way  can  this  be  made  beneficial  in  the 
economy  of  life  V 

The  analogy  and  probable  identity  of  lightning  and  electricity  were  first  sug- 
gested and  demonstrated  by  Franklin  in  a  letter  addressed  to  Collinson,  which 
appears  without  a  date,  and  which  has  by  some  been  referred  to  the  date  (1750) 
of  that  which  immediately  follows  it  in  the  published  collection  of  letters.  It 
appears,  however,  by  a  subsequent  letter,t  addressed  to  the  same  gentleman  in 
1753,  that  he  was  occupied  in  the  investigation  of  this  question  from  1747  to 

*  After  Yie  h%A  iiiie«*eeded  in  malnnpf  the  diworericn  which  have  been  alreiidy  explained,  and 
h^^en  inventinir  a  little  morin^f  power,  which  he  called  an  tUelrieal  jack,  he  exprened  to  Mr. 
Conin«on.  in  his  nannl  playful  manner.  Iiii*  dirappointment  at  being  unable  to  find  any  npplieation  of 
tlie  wtcnre  beneficial  to  roanVind.  "  Chairrined  a  little  that  we  have  hitherto  been  able  to  produce 
nothini^  in  thia  wsv  of  nae  to  manVInd,  and  tlH»  hot  weather  coming  on  when  electrical  experimenta 
are  nmt  m>  aorceable,  it  is  pmnoaed  to  p'lt  nn  end  to  them  for  this  teaaon,  somewhat  humorously,  in  a 
partv  of  p1ea<Mirc  on  the  banka  of  the  Srhnylkill.  Spirits,  at  tlie  same  time,  are  to  be  fired  by  a 
■pa*k  aent  from  aide  to  *ide  thnmsh  the  river  without  any  other  conductor  than  the  water:  an  exper- 
imcnt  wh»ch  we  some  time  sin^e  performed  to  the  amazement  of  many.  A  turkey  is  to  be  killed  for 
dinner  bv  the  rlectrirat  ghork,  and  roi«ted  by  the  elertrienl  jack,  before  a  fire  kindled  by  the  efertri- 
fMi  ItnUle,  wiien  the  hpaHhs  of  all  the  famons  electricians  of  England.  Holland.  France,  and  Ger> 
manv,  are  to  be  drunk  in  gleetr^d  bumpen,  under  the  diacharge  of  gnna  from  the  eleetficeU  baite/y." 
^te'frra.  p.  210. 

t  *  Tn  my  former  paper  on  thia  anb.ioct,  written  first  in  1747.  enlarged  and  aent  to  England  in  1749, 
I  conaidered  tlie  aea  as  the  great  aoarce  of  lightning,"  ^. — Lttten,  p.  SOU. 
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1 749 ;  that  tlje  paper  now  referred  to  was  first  written  in  the  former  year,  but  | 
that  it  was  enlarged  and  improved  and  sent  to  England  in  1749,  which  must, 
therefore,  be  taken  as  its  date.  In  this  letter  he  enters  very  fully  into  his  rea- 
sons for  considerincr  the  cause  of  electricity  and  lifirhtninir  to  be  the  same  phys- 
ical agent,  diflfering  in  nothing  snve  the  intensity  of  its  action;  and  he  truly 
observes,  that  the  difference  in  de(;rce,  however  enormous,  is  no  ar^ment 
against  the  identity  of  the  agents,  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  an  almost  infinite 
difference  might  be  naturally  looked  for.  "  When  a  gun-barrel  in  electrical 
experiments  has  but  little  electrical  fire  in  it,  you  must  approach  it  very  near 
with  your  knuckle  before  you  can  draw  a  spark.  Give  it  more  fire,  and  it  will 
give  a  spark  at  greater  distance.  Two  gun-barrels  united,  and  as  highly  elec- 
trified, will  give  a  spark  at  a  still  greater  distance.  But  if  two  gun-barrels 
electrified  will  strike  at  two  inches  distance,  and  make  a  loud  snap,  to  what  a 
great  distance  may  ten  thousand  acres  of  electrified  cloud  strike  and  give  its 
fire,  and  how  loud  must  be  that  crack  !"* 

The  analogies  which  he  stated  as  affording  presumptive  evidence  of  the 
identity  of  lightning  and  electricity  may  be  briefly  enumerated.  The  electrical 
spark  is  zigzag,  and  not  straight ;  so  is  lightning.  Pointed  bodies  attract  elec- 
,  tricity  ;  lightning  strikes  mountains,  trees,  spires,  masts,  and  chimneys.  When 
different  paths  are  offered  to  the  escape  of  electricity,  it  chooses  the  best  con- 
ductor ;  so  does  lightning.  Electricity  fires  combustibles ;  so  does  lightning. 
Electricity  fuses  metals  ;  so  does  lightning.  Lightning  rends  bad  conductors 
when  it  strikes  ihem ;  so  does  electricity  when  rendered  sufficiently  strong. 
Lightning  reverses  the  poles  of  a  magnet ;  he  proved  by  direct  experiment  that 
electricity  had  the  same  effect.  A  stroke  of  lightning  when  it  does  not  kill,  ( 
often  produces  blindness  ;  he  rendered  a  pigeon  blind  by  a  shock  of  electricity  | 
intended  to  kill  it.  Lightning  destroys  animal  life ;  he  killed  a  hen  and  a  tur- 
key by  electrical  shocks. 

Having  ascertained  by  experiment  the  property  of  points  in  attracting  and 
discharging  electricity,  Franklin,  acknowledging  his  inability  to  give  a  satis- 
factory theory  of  this  effect,  set  himself  to  inquire  how  "  this  power  of  points 
might  possibly  be  of  some  use  to  mankind."  To  discover  this,  he  suspended 
a  large  conductor,  by  silk  lines,  from  the  ceiling,  and  charged  it  with  electricity, 
so  as  to  enable  it  to  give  a  spark  at  the  distance  of  two  inches,  "  strong  enough 
to  make  one's  knuckle  ache."  Under  these  circumstances,  he  found  that  if  a 
person  presented  tlie  point  of  a  needle  to  the  conductor  at  more  than  a  foot 
distance,  no  electricity  could  be  retained  upon  it,  all  passing  off  by  the  needle 
as  fast  as  it  was  supplied.  lie  also  found,  that  if,  after  it  was  strongly  electri- 
fied, the  needle  was  presented  at  the  same  distance,  the  conductor  would  in- 
stantly lose  its  electricity.  That  the  electricity,  in  this  case,  really  passed  oflf 
by  the  point,  he  ascertained  by  observing  that,  in  the  dark,  the  light  was  visi- 
ble on  the  point  of  the  needle ;  and  also  because,  when  the  person  presenting 
the  needle  was  himself  insulated,  or  stuck  the  needle  in  a  bundle  of  sealing 
wax,  the  electricity  no  longer  escaped. 

The  next  experiment  is  so  remarkable  in  itself,  and  so  characteristic  of  the 
mind  of  Franklin,  that  we  shall  give  it  in  his  own  words  : — 

"  Take  a  pair  of  large  brass  scales,  of  two  or  more  feet  beam,  the  cords  of 
the  scr  Ics  being  silk.  Suspend  the  beam  by  a  packthread  from  the  ceiling,  so 
that  the  bottom  of  the  scales  may  be  about  a  foot  from  thu  floor ;  the  scales 
will  move  round  in  a  circle  by  the  untwisting  of  the  packthread.  Let  an  iron 
punch  (a  silversmith's  iron  punch,  an  inch  thick,  is  what  I  use)  be  put  on  the 
end  upon  the  floor,  in  such  a  place  as  that  the  scales  may  pass  over  it  in  ma- 
king their  circle  ;  then  electrify  one  scale  by  applying  the  wire  of  a  charged 

*  Letters,  p.  918. 
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phiil  to  it.  As  they  more  round,  you  see  that  scale  draw  nigher  to  the  floor, 
and  dip  more  when  it  comes  over  the  punch ;  and,  if  that  be  placed  at  a  proper 
distance,  the  scale  will  snap,  and  discharge  its  6te  into  it.  But  if  a  needle  be 
stuck  on  the  end  of  the  punch,  its  point  upward,  the  scale,  instead  of  drawing 
aigh  to  the  punch  and  snapping,  discharges  its  fire  silently  through  the  point, 
and  rises  higher  from  the  punch.  Nay,  even  if  the  needle  be  placed  upon  the 
floor  near  the  punch,  its  point  upward,  the  end  of  the  punch,  though  so  much 
higher  than  the  needle,  will  not  attract  the  scale  and  receive  its  fire ;  for  the 
needle  will  get  it,  and  convey  it  away,  before  it  comes  nigh  enough  for  the 
pimch  to  act. 

**  Now,  if  electricity  and  lightning  be  the  same,  the  conductor  and  scales 
may  represent  electrified  clouds.  If  a  tube  (conductor)  of  only  ten  feet  long 
will  strike  and  discharge  its  fire  on  the  punch  at  two  or  three  inches  distance, 
and  electrified  cloud  of  perhaps  ten  thousand  acres  may  strike  and  discharge 
on  the  earth  at  a  proportionally  greater  distance.  The  horizontal  motion  of  the 
scales  over  the  floor  may  represent  the  motion  of  the  clouds  over  the  earth,  and 
the  erect  iron  punch  a  hill  or  high  building ;  and  then  we  see  how  electrified 
clouds*  passing  over  hills  or  high  buildings  at  too  great  a  height  to  strike,  may 
be  attracted  lower  till  within  their  striking  distance.  And,  lastly,  if  a  needle 
fixed  on  the  punch  with  its  point  upright,  or  even  on  the  floor  below  the  punch, 
will  draw  the  fire  from  the  scale  silently  at  a  much  greater  than  the  striking 
distance,  and  so  prevent  its  descending  toward  the  punch ;  or  if  in  its  course 
it  would  have  come  nigh  enough  to  strike,  yet,  being  first  deprived  of  its  ^re^ 
it  cannot,  and  the  punch  is  thereby  secured  from  the  stroke :  /  jay,  if  these 
things  are  so^  may  not  the  knowledge  of  this  power  of  points  be  of  use  to  mankind 
in  preserving  houses ,  churches,  ships^  Sec,  from  the  stroke  of  lightning,  by  direct" 
ing  us  to  fix,  on  the  highest  parts  of  those  edifices,  upright  rods  of  iron,  made 
sharp  as  a  needle,  and  gilt  to  prevent  rusting ;  and,  from  the  foot  of  those  rods^ 
a  wire  down  the  outside  of  the  building  into  the  ground,  or  down  round  one  of  the 
shrouds  of  a  ship,  and  dtiwn  her  side  till  it  reaches  the  water?  Would  not  these 
pointed  rods  probably  draw  the  electrical  fire  silently  out  of  a  cloud  before  it  came 
nigh  enough  to  strike,  and  thereby  secure  us  from  that  most  sudden  and  terrible 
mischief? 

^To  determine  this  question,  whether  the  clouds  that  contain  lightning 
be  electrified  or  not,  I  would  propose  an  experiment  to  be  tried,  where  it 
may  be  done  conveniently.  On  the  top  of  some  high  tower  or  steeple,  place  a 
kind  of  sentry-box,  big  enough  to  contain  a  man  and  an  electrical  stand.  From 
the  middle  of  the  stand  let  an  iron  rod  rise,  and  pass,  bending,  out  of  the  door, 
and  then  upright  twenty  or  thirty  feet,  pointed  very  sharp  at  the  end.  If  the 
electrical  stand  be  kept  clear  and  dry,  a  man  standing  on  it,  when  such  clouds 
are  passing  low,  might  be  electrified,  and  aflford  sparks,  the  rod  drawing  fire  to 
him  from  a  cloud.  If  any  danger  to  the  man  be  apprehended,  let  him  stand 
on  the  floor  of  his  box,  and  now  and  then  bring  near  to  the  rod  the  loop  of  a 
wire  that  has  one  end  fastened  to  the  leads,  he  holding  it  by  a  wax  handle ;  so 
the  sparks,  if  the  rod  is  electrified,  will  strike  from  the  rod  to  the  wire,  and  not 
aflect  him."* 

When  this  and  other  papers  by  Franklin,  illustrating  similar  views,  were 
sent  to  London,  and  read  before  the  Royal  Society,  they  are  said  to  have  been 
considered  so  wild  and  absurd  that  they  were  received  with  laughter,  and  were 
not  considered  worthy  of  so  much  notice  as  to  be  admitted  to  a  place  in  the 
**  Philosophical  Transactions.*'t  They  were,  however,  shown  to  Dr.  Fother- 
gill,  who  considered  them  of  too  much  value  to  be  thus  stifled ;  and  he  wrote  a 
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preface  to  them,  and  published  them  in  London.     They  subsequently  went  I 
through  five  editions. 

After  the  publication  of  these  remarkable  letters,  and  when  public  opinion 
in  all  parts  of  Europe  had  been  expressed  upon  them,  an  abridgment  or  ab- 
stract of  them  was  read  to  the  society  on  the  6th  of  June,  1751.  It  is  a  re- 
markable circumstance  that,  in  this  notice,  no  mention  whatever  occurs  of 
Franklin's  project  of  drawing  lightning  from  the  clouds.  Possibly  this  was  the 
part  which  had  before  excited  laughter,  and  was  omitted  to  avoid  ridicule. 

Franklin  was  under  an  impression  that  a  pointed  rod  could  not  be  ex- 
pected to  attract  the  lightning,  unless  it  were  placed  at  a  very  great  height  in 
the  atmosphere ;  and  to  render  the  result  of  his  projected  experiment  more  cer- 
tain, he  determined  to  wait  for  the  completion  of  a  spire  then  being  erected  in 
Philadelphia.  Meanwhile,  however,  a  different  and  more  promising  expedi- 
ent occurred  to  him ;  which  was,  to  send  up  the  pointed  wire  upon  a  kite,  by 
the  string  of  which  the  lightning  might  be  brought  within  his  reach.  He  soon 
succeeded  in  realizing  this,  the  most  bold  and  grand  conception  which  ever 
presented  itself  to  the  imagination  of  an  experimental  philosopher. 

He  prepared  his  kite  by  making  a  small  cross  of  two  light  strips  of  cedar, 
the  arms  of  sufficient  length  to  extend  to  the  four  comers  of  a  large  silk  hand- 
kerchief stretched  upon  them.  To  the  extremities  of  the  arms  of  the  cross  he 
tied  the  corners  of  the  handkerchief.  This  being  properly  supplied  with  a  | 
tail,  loop,  and  string,  could  be  raised  in  the  air  like  a  common  paper  kite,  and,  { 
being  made  of  silk,  was  more  capable  of  bearing  rain  and  wind.  To  the  up- 
right arm  of  the  cross  was  attached  an  iron  point,  the  lower  end  of  which  was 
in  contact  with  the  string  by  which  the  kite  was  raised,  which  was  a  hempen 
cord.  At  the  lower  extremity  of  this  cord,  near  the  observer,  a  key  was  fast- 
ened ;  and,  in  order  to  intercept  the  electricity  in  its  descent,  and  prevent  it 
from  reaching  the  person  who  held  the  kite,  a  silk  riband  was  tied  to  the  ring 
of  the  key,  and  continued  to  the  hand  by  which  the  kite  was  held. 

Furnished  with  this  apparatus,  on  the  approach  of  a  storm,  he  went  out  upon 
the  commons  near  Philadelphia,  accompanied  by  his  son,  to  whom  alone  he 
communicated  his  intentions,  well  knowing  the  ridicule  which  would  have  at^ 
tended  the  report  of  such  an  attempt,  should  it  prove  to  be  unsuccessful.  Hav- 
ing raised  the  kite,  he  placed  himself  under  a  shed,  that  the  riband  by  which 
it  was  held  might  be  kept  dry,  as  it  would  become  a  conductor  of  electricity 
when  wetted  by  rain,  and  so  fail  to  afford  that  protection  for  which  it  was  pro- 
vided. A  cloud,  apparently  charged  with  thunder,  soon  passed  directly  over 
the  kite.  He  observed  the  hempen  cord,  but  no  bristling  of  its  fibres  was  ap- 
parent, such  as  was  wont  to  take  place  when  it  was  electrified.  He  presented 
his  knuckle  to  the  key,  but  not  the  smallest  spark  was  perceptible.  The  agony 
of  his  expectation  and  suspense  can  be  adequately  felt  by  those  only  who  have 
entered  into  the  spirit  of  such*  experimental  researches.  After  the  lapse  of 
some  time,  he  saw  that  the  fibres  of  the  cord  near  the  key  bristled,  and  stood  on 
end.  He  presented  his  knuckle  to  the  key,  and  received  a  strong  bright  spark. 
It  was  lightning.  The  discovery  was  complete,  and  Franklin  felt  that  he  was 
immortal. 

A  shower  now  fell,  and,  wetting  the  cord  of  the  kite,  improved  its  conducting 
power.  Sparks  in  rapid  succession  were  drawn  from  the  key,  a  Leyden  jar 
was  charged  by  it,  and  a  shock  given  ;  and,  in  fine,  all  the  experiments  which 
were  wont  to  be  made  by  electricity  were  reproduced  identical  in  all  their  con- 
comitant circumstances. 

This  experiment  was  performed  in  the  month  of  June,  1752.  It  will  be  re- 
membered that  Franklin's  letters  to  Mr.  Collinson  had  been  previously  pub- 
lished, translated,  and  widely  circulated  in  different  languages  throughout  £u- 
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rope ;  and  in  these  letters,  not  only  the  object  of  the  experiment  and  the  prin- 
ciple it  was  designed  to  establish  were  fully  explained,  but  minute  and  circum- 
stantial directions  were  given  as  to  the  manner  of  executing  it.  Persons  en- 
gaged in  physical  inquiries  in  different  parts  of  Europe  were  invited,  and  pre- 
pared to  submit  it  to  a  trial  when  convenient  opportunities  offered.  Among 
these  was  a  French  electrician,  M.  Dalibard,  who,  in  the  spring  of  1 752,  pre- 
pared means  of  making  the  experiment  at  Marly-la- Ville,  a  place  situate  about  six 
leagues  from  Paris.  He  succeeded  on  the  10th  of  May,  about  a  month  before 
thi)  experiment  of  Franklin,  and  made  a  report  of  his  proceedings  to  the  Acad- ' 
emy  of  Sciences  at  Paris  on  the  13th,  in  which  he  states  that  the  experiment 
had  been  made  at  the  suggestion  and  according  to  the  method  laid  down  by 
Franklin.*  The  experiment  of  Franklin,  in  Juno,  was  made  before  he  could 
have  been  informed  of  that  of  Dalibard.  The  same  experiment  was  repeated 
on  the  18th  of  May  by  M.  de  Lor,  at  his  house  in  the  Estrapade,  at  Paris  ;  and 
an  account  of  it,  as  well  as  that  of  M.  Dalibard,  was  communicated  to  the 
Royal  Society  of  London  by  the  Abb6  Mazeas,  in  a  letter  dated  20th  May,  two 
days  after  the  latter  experiment,  in  which  the  abbe  ascribes  all  the  credit  of 
the  experiment  to  Franklin. f 

The  right  of  Franklin  to  the  credit  of  having  established  the  identity  of  light- 
ning and  electricity  has  been  denied,  and  the  honor  claimed  for  the  French 
philosophers  Nollet  and  Dalibard.  This  claim  was  advanced,  not  when  Eu- 
rope from  east  to  west,  and  from  north  to  south,  was  filled  with  amazement 
and  admiration  at  the  philosophic  boldness  of  the  "  Philadelphian  experiment** 
(as  it  was  universally  called),  or  the  profound  sagacity  with  which  it  was  con- 
ceived, with  which  its  minute  details  were  prescribed,  and  its  results  foretold 
— not  when  its  illustrious  author  was  elected  by  acclamation  a  member  of  the 
learned  societies  of  Europe,  and  received  the  academical  degree  from  the  most 
ancient  and  honored  of  universities — but  aAer  the  lapse  of  nearly  a  century,  after 
the  story  of  Franklin's  kite  had  passed  from  the  transactions  of  philosophical  so- 
cieties, and  the  memoirs  of  institutes  of  sciences,  into  the  primers  of  children. 
In  short,  it  was  so  recently  as  tlie  year  1831,  that,  in  his  admirable  Eloge  of 
Volta,  M.  Arago,  taking  a  retrospect  of  electrical  discovery,  maintained  that 
tHev  the  conjecture  of  Nollet,  on  the  identity  of  lightning  and  electricity,  an 
experiment  to  ascertain  the  fact  was  almost  useless.  And  the  reasons  he  as- 
signed for  such  inutility  were,  that  the  experiment  had  been  first  made  when 
flame  appeared  on  the  spears  of  soldiers,  and  the  masts  of  ships ;%  but  that,  if 
any  credit  be  claimed  for  the  actual  exhibition  of  the  fact  by  immediate  experi- 
ment, that  credit  is  due  to  M.  Dalibard. 

If  such  a  statement,  supported  by  such  a  reason,  had  proceeded  from  a  quar- 
ter less  entitled  to  respect  than  Uie  "  perpetual  secretary  of  the  Academy  of 

*  *'Ea  mivsnt  la  route  que  M.  Franklin  nona  a  tracfce,  j'ai  obtena  xaae  aadafaction  oompldte.''— 
Mfmoh-  de  M.  Dalibard^  quoted  in  Franklin'a  worka,  voL  v.,  p.  288. 

t  See  PhiL  Tnma.,  vol  xvii.  1759. 

I  **  Lea  premidrea  vnea  de  Franklin  anr  I'analogie  de  r^lectricitl  et  dn  tonneire  n*ltaient,  comroe 
lea  id^ea  aut6ricuroa  de  Nollet  qae  de  atmplea  coi^jccturea.    Toote  la  difference,  entre  lea  deux  phy* 
aicieua.  «e  rMuiMut  alora  k  nn  projct  d'cxp^rience,  dont  NoUet  n'avait  paa  parler.  .....  Sana  por- 

ler  atteint  k  la  gtoire  de  Franklin,  je  doia  remarquer  que  Toxp^rience  propoa^e  ^tait  preaque  inutile. 
Lea  eoldata  de  la  cinqui^me  Kgion  Homaine  I'avaient  d^ja  faite  pendant  la  p^nerre  d'Afriqoe.  le  jour 
ok.  ooinme  Cfenar  le  rapporte,  te  fer  de  tona  1m  javelota  uarut  en  feu  k  la  suite  d'nn  orage.  II  en  eat 
de  mSme  dea  nombreux  navif^atenn  k  qui  CaUor  H  Pouux  a'ttaient  moutr^w  aoit  aux  pointea  mfe- 

talUqaea  dea  mita  ou  dea  verguea,  aoit  aur  d'autrea  partiea  aaiUantea  de  leura  navirea. Au 

reale,  aoit  que  pluaieura  de  cea  circonatancea  (uaaent  ignorfcea,  aoit  qu'on  ne  lea  trouvftt  paa  dfrmao- 
Mrativea^  dea  eaaoia  diracta  aembldrent  n^oeaaairea»  et  c'est  k  Dalibard,  notre  compatriole.  que  la  aci- 


anee  en  a  dtftredevable.  Le  10  Mai,  1752,  pendant  un  orage.  la  grande  tige  de  mfetal  pointue  au'il 
arail  felablie  dana  un  jardin  de  Marl)r-la- Ville  donnait  de  petitea  fetincellea,  comme  le  fut  le  conauc- 
laor  de  la  meehine  fttectrique  ordinaire,  ouand  on  en  approche  un  fil  de  fer.  Franklin  ne  rfeali^ 
eeoe  mSme  explirienoe  aux  £tata-Unia,  k  I'aide  d'nn  oeri  volant,  qu'un  moia  plua  tard." — £lo^  de 
Ydia,  p.  IS. 
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Sciences,"  the  astronomer  royal  of  France,  the  man  who  stands,  if  not  first,  in- 
contestably  in  the  first  rank  of  living  meteorologists — in  a  word,  than  M.  Arago 
— no  one  would  think  it  entitled  to  a  serious  answer.  It  would  be  classed 
among  those  strange  obliquities  of  historic  vision  which  have  led  some  persons 
to  see  in  Richard  and  Macbeth,  not  tyrants  and  murderers,  but  mild  and  virtu- 
ous princes,  cruelly  wronged  by  the  calumnies  of  tradition. 

Nollet  conjectured  the  probable  identity  of  lightning  and  electricity,  but  gave 
not  the  most  distant  hint  of  any  possible  method  by  which  the  probability  could 
be  experimentally  tested.  Franklin  boldly  maintained  the  identity  of  these 
agents,  gave  numerous  and  cogent  reasons  to  support  that  position,  and  more- 
over prescribed  with  minute  details  two  distinct  methods  by  which  lightning 
could  be  brought  into  the  hands  of  the  observer,  and  submitted  to  the  same  ex- 
perimental examination  as  electricity  had  undergone.  One  of  these  two  meth- 
ods was,  in  scrupulous  accordance  with  his  directions,  applied  in  France ; 
and  the  other,  within  a  few  weeks,  was  adopted  by  himself  in  America.  The 
results  of  both  were  precisely  what  Franklin  had  foretold.  Both  were  com- 
pletely successful. 

But,  rejoins  M.  Arago,  the  whole  afiair  of  the  experiment  was  useless,  for 
it  had  already  been  eflfected.     The  fiame  on  the  javelins  of  the  Roman  senti- 
nels of  the  fiifth  legion  was  sufficient  as  an  experiment,  not  to  mention  Castor 
and  Pollux,  so  often  seen  by  sailors  on  their  mast-tops  !     What  would  so  se- 
vere a  reasoner  as  M.  Arago  say  to  another  who  should  maintain,  without  fur- 
ther experiment,  that  either  of  these  luminous  appearances  was  identical  with  ) 
lightning  ?  —  and  if  that  were  conceded,  where  would  have  been  found  the  I 
proof  that  these  meteors,  and  the  lightning  with  which  they  would  be  granted  ' 
to  be  identified,  were  due  to  the  same  physical  agent  as  that  manifested  by  the 
friction  of  glass  and  resin  ? 

If  however,  says  M.  Arago  again,  the  experiment  were  necessary  or  useful, 
science  owes  it  to  M.  Dalibard,  who  executed  it  at  Marlv-la-Ville  a  month  be- 
fore  Franklin,  with  his  kite,  made  it  at  Philadelphia.  This  statement  is  not 
attended  with  the  circumstantial  accuracy  whieh  M.  Arago  is  accustomed  to 
observe.  The  fact,  as  stated  by  M.  Dalibard  himself,  was,  that  he  took  Frank- 
lin *s  printed  directions  as  to  the  manner  of  performing  his  (Franklin's)  project- 
ed experiment,  and  followed  them  to  the  letter  in  preparing  his  apparatus  at 
Marly-la-Ville.  Having  accomplished  this,  he  put  the  directions  for  making 
the  observations  into  the  hands  of  one  Coiffier.  an  old  retired  soldier,  who  fol- 
lowed the  trade  of  a  carpenter,  and  who  probably  also  erected  the  apparatus 
itself,  and  desired  Coi flier  to  make  the  experiment  in  the  manner  prescribed 
by  Franklin,  if  a  storm  should  occur  at  a  time  when  he  (Dalibard)  was  absent. 
The  first  storm  did  occur  when  Dalibard  was  at  Paris.  Coiffier  presented  a  piece 
of  metal  to  the  rod,  and  received  several  sparks.  He  then  ran  for  the  cure, 
who,  with  him,  repeated  the  experiment,  and  immediately  wrote  a  full  descrip- 
tion-of  it,  with  which  he  despatched  Coiffier  himself  to  Paris  to  M.  Dalibanl. 

Thus  it  appears  that  so  far  from  science  being  indebted  to  M.  Dalibard  for 
the  earliest  exhibition  of  this  capital  experiment,  that  philosopher  had  no  other 
share  in  it,  save  that  of  having  caused  the  erection  of  the  conducting  rod  and 
other  apparatus  according  to  Franklin's  directions.  In  the  actual  performance 
of  the  first  experiment,  he  had  no  share  whatever. 

Let  us  now  see  how  the  account  of  credit  stands  on  the  score  of  this  memo- 
rable discovery : — 

In  1708,  Dr.  Wall  mentions  a  resemblance  of  electricity  to  thunder  and  light- 
ning. 

In  1735,  Mr.  Grey  conjectures  their  identity,  and  that  they  differ  only  in 
degree. 
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In  1748,  the  Abb6  Nollet  reproduces  the  conjectare  of  Grey,  attended  with 

vnore  circumstantial  reasons. 
In  1749,  Franklin  strongly  maintains  their  identity^  and  accurately  describes 
two  ways  of  experimentally  testing  it,  and  sends  his  instructions  to  Eu- 
rope, to  enable  others  with  better  local  opportunities  than  he  possessed  to 
trv  it. 
In  1752,  MM.  Dalibard  and  Delor,  in  France,  make  the  preparations  prescri- 
bed according  to  one  of  Franklin's  methods ;  and  Franklin  makes  in  Phil- 
adelphia preparations  according  to  the  other  method. 
On  10th  May,  1752,  Coiffier  and  the  curate  make  the  experiment  as  directed 
by  Franklin,  and  obtain  the  results  foretold  by  Franklin. 
I      In  June,  1752,  Franklin  makes  the  same  experiment  in  Philadelphia,  ac- 
cording to  the  other  method,  with  like  results. 
I     If  the  credit  of  the  discovery  is  due  to  him  who  first  conjectured  the  identity 
of  lightning  and  electricity,  then  it  is  due  to  Mr.  Stephen  Gray. 

If  it  be  due  to  him  who  showed  the  method  of  making  the  capital  experi- 
I  Dent  by  which  the  identity  must  be  either  established  or  refuted,  it  belongs  to 
!  Franklin. 

If  it  be  due  to  the  persons  at  who^e  expense  Franklin's  apparatus  was 
first  constructed,  then  it  must  be  shared  between  Franklin,  Dalibard,  and 
Delor. 

If  it  be  due  to  him  who  first,  in  person,  performed  the  experiment  proposed 
by  Franklin,  it  must  be  accorded  to  the  carpenter  and  dragoon  Coiffier. 

We  shall  now  dismiss  this  matter,  to  which  more  space  has  been  allotted 
than  it  is  entitled  to,  merely  observing,  that  much  as  living  philosophers  must 
be  surprised  at  the  claim  advanced  in  favor  of  M.  Dalibard,  that  electrician 
himself,  could  he  rise  from  his  tomb,  would  see  with  infinitely  more  astonish- 
ment an  honor  sought  for  him  to  which  he  never  himself  aspired,  or  supposed 
he  had  the  slightest  title. 

Franklin  having  established,  beyond  the  possibility  of  dispute,  the  identity 
of  lightning  and  electricity,  proceeded,  in  accordance  with  that  characteristic 
attribute  of  his  mind  already  noticed,  to  turn  this  discovery  to  the  benefit  of 
mankind,  and  proposed  the  general  adoption  of  those  pointed  metallic  rods  now 
•o  commonly  erected  at  the  summits  of  buildings  to  protect  them  from  the  effects 
of  lightning.  The  principle  of  this  apparatus,  as  now  constructed  for  edifices 
and  ships,  differs  in  nothing  essential  from  that  proposed  by  its  celebrated  in- 
rentor. 

This  part  of  the  labors  of  Franklin  in  electricity  cannot  be  dismissed  with- 
oot  a  passing  notice  of  the  dispute  which  was  maintained  in  England  respect- 
ing the  comparative  advantages  of  conductors  with  pointed  ends  as  proposed  by 
Franklin,  or  with  round  or  blunted  ends  as  suggested  by  some  others.  It  were 
for  the  honor  of  science  that  this  discreditable  controversy  had  never  taken 
place.  It  forms  a  rare,  if  not  a  solitary  example,  of  the  prostitution  of  philos- 
ophy to  gratify  the  meanest  passions  of  an  obstinate  and  imbecile  prince.  The 
persevering  tenacity  with  which  the  British  monarch  fastened  his  last  grasp 
on  his  American  subjects  about  to  wrest  themselves  from  his  power,  and  assert 
their  independence,  is  well  known.  By  his  pursuit  of  that  object,  after  all 
reasonable  hope  of  securing  it  had  expired,  the  treasures  of  his  kingdom  were 
lavished,  and  the  blood  of  his  people  flowed  in  mutual  slaughter.  Bad  as  were 
these  consequences,  they  were  nevertheless  the  ordinary  consequences  of  war. 
But  the  vindictive  spirit  of  the  court  passed  from  the  field  and  council-board  to 
the  peaceful  halls  of  science  ;  and  because  Franklin,  the  agent,  reprosentative, 
and  counsellor  of  the  American  people,  had  proposed  the  use  of  pointed  con- 
ductors, a  party  of  parasites  was  found,  who,  to  gratify  George  III.,  advocated 
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biunt  conductors ;  and  to  crown  this  most  egregious  absurdity,  bluni  canduettn 
were  actually  erected  upon  the  royal  palace  !  * 

Franklin  next  directed  his  inquiries  to  the  quantity  and  nature  of  the  elee- 
tricity  with  which  the  clouds  in  various  states  of  the  atmosphere  were  chari^- 
ed.  To  facilitste  his  experimental  inquiries  on  this  subject,  he  erected  in  hu 
house  in  Philadelphia  a  pointed  iron  rod,  which  he  was  enabled  to  insulate  at 
pleasure.  This  rod  was  put  in  communication  with  a  system  of  bells,  which 
alternately  attracted  and  repelled  their  hammers  when  electrified.  Whenever 
a  cloud  charged  with  electricity  passed  over  the  house  within  such  a  distance 
as  to  affect  die  conductor,  these  bells  would  ring  and  inform  him  of  the  oppo^  j 
tunity  of  prosecuting  his  experiments.  i 

Having  satisfied  himself  that  the  clouds  were  frequently  in  an  electrified  ■! 
state  when  there  was  no  thunder  or  lightning,  his  next  inquiry  was,  whether  ; 
they  were  electrified  positively  or  negatively.  This  was  a  question  of  more 
interest  to  him,  because,  according  to  his  theory,  if  their  electricity  were  neg^ 
ative,  the  earth,  '*  in  thunder-strokes,  would  strike  into  the  clouds,  and  not  the 
clouds  into  the  earth.**  To  determine  this,  he  **  took  two  phials  and  charged 
one  of  them  with  lightning  from  the  iron  rod,  and  gave  the  other  an  equal 
charge  (of  electricity)  from  the  prime  conductor.  When  charged  he  placed 
them  on  a  table  within  three  or  four  inches  of  each  other,  a  small  cork  ball 
being  suspended  by  a  fine  silk  thread  from  the  ceiling,  so  as  to  play  betweea 
the  wires.  If  both  bottles  then  were  electrified  positively,  the  ball  being  attract- 
ed and  then  repelled  by  the  one  must  be  repelled  by  the  other.  If  the  one 
ptmtiveiy  and  the  other  negatively^  then  tbe  ball  would  be  attracted  and  repel- 
led by  each,  and  continue  to  play  between  them,  so  long  as  any  considerable 
charge  remained.**! 

From  experiments  with  this  apparatus  iie  concluded  that  clouds  were  some- 
times jHtsitwdy  and  sometimes  nft(att  uy  electrified,  but  oftener  negatively. 
Electrical  iiisirumenis  had  not  yet,  however,  advanced  to  such  a  state  of  im- 
provement as  to  enable  a  mind,  even  ncute  as  his,  to  make  much  further  dis- 
covery in  atmospheric  electricity ;  a  d  although  the  details  of  his  experiments 
and  his  theoretical  speculations  regarding  them  must  always  be  read  with 
profound  interest,  yet  no  further  principles  uf  importance  appear  to  have  been 
evolved  from  them. 

If  it  be  true  that  the  Royal  Society  laughed  at  his  speculations  and  refused 
to  them  a  place  in  their  Transactions,  they  were  not  slow  to  retract  and  repair 
their  error.  They  conferred  upon  him  their  highest  honor  (the  Copley  medal), 
and  unanimously  elected  him  an  honorary  member  of  their  society,  in  1753. 

An  experiment  so  remarkable  as  the  attraction  of  lightning  from  the  clouds, 
could  not  fail  to  be  verified  and  repeated  by  many  enthusiastic  lovers  of  science. 
One  of  the  first  instances  of  this  zeal  was  rendered  memorable  by  its  fatal  re- 
sult. Professor  George  William  Kichmann,  of  St.  Petersburg,  was  preparing 
an  essay  on  electricity  ;  and  in  order  to  obtain  the  most  certain  and  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  phenomena,  he  placed  a  conductor  on  his  house,  making  a 
metallic  communication  between  it  and  his  study,  where  he  provided  means  for 
repeating  Franklin*s  experiments.  On  the  6th  of  August,  1753,  while  Kich- 
mann attended  a  meeting  of  the  Petersburg  Academy  of  Science,  distant  thun- 
der was  heard,  on  which  he  went  to  his  house,  accompanied  by  Sokolow,  the 
engraver,  who  being  engaged  to  illustrate  his  work,  desired  to  see  those  elec- 

*  "  The  king*!  changing  hw  pointed  condoctort  for  bfttnt  onei  !■  a  matter  of  amall  ixnporUnoe  lo  ^ 

me.     If  1  had  a  wish  abuut  Uiem,  it  would  be,  Uiat  lie  would  rejoct  U)em  altogether  aa  iuelfectaal.  ( 

For  it  is  only  aiuce  he  thought  himaelf  aud  hia  family  aate  fnim  Uie  thunder  of  heaven  Uiat  lie  haa  ( 

dared  U>  aao  hit  own  thauder  in  de^tivyiug  hia  iuuocent  aubjecta." — FratJUim'M  IVorkg,  vUL  S87.  j 

t  Leuera.  p.  303.  i 
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tiical  appearances  which  he  would  have  to  represent  in  the  plates.  While 
Richmann  was  de«crihing  to  Sokolow  the  nature  of  the  apparatus,  a  thunder- 
clap was  heard  louder  and  more  violent  than  any  which  had  been  remembered 
at  St.  Petersburg.  Richmann  stooped  towanl  the  electrometer  of  the  appara- 
ms  to  observe  the  force  of  the  electricity,  and  "  as  he  stood  in  that  posture,  a 
great  white  and  bluish  fire  appeared  between  the  rod  of  the  electrometer  and 
his  head.  At  the  same  time  a  sort  of  steam  or  vapor  arose,  which  entirely  be- 
numbed the  engraver,  and  made  him  sink  on  the  ground."  Several  parts  of 
the  apparatus  were  broken  in  pieces  and  scattered  about.  The  doors  of  the 
room  were  torn  from  their  hinges,  and  the  house  shaken  in  every  part.  The 
wife  of  the  professor,  alarmed  by  the  shock,  ran  to  the  room,  and  found  her 
husband  sitting  on  a  chest,  which  happened  to  be  behind  him  when  he  was 
■truck,  and  leaning  against  the  wall.  He  appeared  to  have  been  instantly 
struck  dead.* 

During  1752  and  the  succeeding  years  the  subject  of  atmospheric  electricity 
engaged  the  attention  of  persons  de\'oted  to  physical  science  in  different  parts 
of  £urope.     The  climate  of  England  being  less  favorable  to  such  researches 

itban  more  southern  latitudes,  fewer  opportunities  of  observation  were  offered ; 
nevertheless,  Canton,  Wilson,  and  Bevis,  soon  repeated  and  verified  the  Phila- 
delphia experiments.  Canton  showed  that  the  clouds  were  electrified,  some- 
times negatively  and  sometimes  positively,  and  carried  such  observations  fur- 
ther than  Franklin. 

But  the  most  acute  and  indefatigable  follower  of  Franklin  at  this  time,  in  at- 
mospheric elestiicity,  was  Beccaria,  who,  in  1753,  published  a  treatise  on 
electricity  at  Turin,  and  a  series  of  letters  on  the  same  subject,  at  Bologna,  in 
1758.  He  erected  numerous  conducting  rods  in  different  places  of  observa- 
tion, and  elevated  kites  according  to  Franklin's  method.  By  raising  these  to 
various  heights,  he  observed  the  electricity  of  different  atmospheric  strata,  and 
he  improved  this  mode  of  observation  by  interlacing  the  strings  with  metallic 
wire.  To  keep  his  kites  constantly  insulated,  and  at  the  same  time  to  give 
them  more  or  less  string,  he  rolled  the  string  up<m  a  reel,  which  was  supported 
by  pillars  of  glass,  and  his  conductors  were  placed  in  metallic  communication 
with  this  reel. 

This  profound  philosopher,  and  acute  and  accurate  observer,  has  led  in  the 
history  of  electricity  traces  of  his  genius  second  only  to  those  with  which 
Franklin  and  Volta  impressed  it.  Beccaria  was  the  first  who  diligently  studied 
and  recorded  the  circumstances  attending  the  phenomena  of  a  thunder-storm. 
He  observes  that  the  first  appearance  of  a  thunder-storm  (which  generally  hap- 
pens when  there  is  little  or  no  wind)  is  one  dense  cloud  or  more,  increasing 
rapidly  in  magnitude,  and  ascending  into  the  higher  regions  of  the  atmosphere. 
The  lower  edge  is  black  and  nearly  horizontal,  but  the  upper  is  finely  arched 
and  well  defined.  Many  of  these  clouds  often  seem  piled  one  upon  the  other, 
all  arched  in  the  same  manner ;  but  they  keep  constantly  uniting,  f>welling,  and 
extending  their  arches.  When  such  clouds  rise,  the  firmament  is  usually 
sprinkled  over  with  a  great  number  of  separate  clouds  of  odd  and  bizarre  forms, 
which  keep  quite  motionless.  When  the  thunder-cloud  ascends,  these  are 
drawn  toward  it ;  and  as  they  approach  they  become  more  uniform  and  regular 
in  their  shapes,  till,  coming  close  to  the  thunder-cloud,  their  limbs  stretch  mu- 
tually toward  one  another,  finally  coalesce,  and  form  one  uniform  mass.  But 
sometimes  the  thunder-cloud  will  swell  and  increase  without  the  addition  of 
these  smaller  adscititious  clouds.  Some  of  the  latter  appear  like  white  fringes 
a*  the  skirts  of  the  thimder-cloud  or  under  the  body  of  it,  but  they  continually 
glow  darker  and  darker  as  they  approach  it. 
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When  the  thunder-cloud,  thus  augmented,  has  attained  a  great  magnitude, 
its  lower  surface  is  oflen  ragged,  particular  parts  being  detached  toward  the 
earth,  but  still  connected  with  the  rest.  Sometimes  the  lower  surface  swelli 
into  large  protuberances,  tending  uniformly  toward  the  earth ;  and  sometiroes 
one  whole  side  of  the  cloud  will  have  an  inclination  to  the  earth,  which  the 
extremity  of  it  will  nearly  touch.  When  the  observer  is  under  the  thunder- 
cloud after  it  has  grown  large  and  is  well  formed,  it  is  seen  to  sink  lower  and 
to  darken  prodigiously,  and,  at  the  same  time,  a  great  ndmber  of  small  clouds 
are  observed  in  rapid  motion,  driven  about  in  irregular  directions  below  it. 
While  these  clouds  are  agitated  with  the  most  rapid  motions,  the  rain  generally 
falls  in  abundance ;  and  if  the  agitation  be  very  great,  it  hails. 

While  the  thunder-cloud  is  swelling  and  extending  itself  over  a  large  tract 
of  country,  the  lightning  is  seen  to  dart  from  one  part  of  it  to  another,  and  often 
to  illuminate  its  whole  mass.  When  the  cloud  has  acquired  a  sufficient  ex- 
tent, the  lightnfhg  strikes  between  the  cloud  and  the  earth  in  two  opposite 
places,  the  path  of  the  lightning  lying  through  the  whole  body  of  the  cloud  and 
its  branches.  The  longer  this  lightning  continues,  the  rarer  does  the  cloud 
grow,  and  the  less  dark  in  its  appearance,  till  it  breaks  in  different  places  and 
shows  a  clear  sky.  When  the  thunder  is  thus  dispersed,  those  parts  which 
occupy  the  upper  regions  of  the  atmosphere  are  spread  thinly  and  equally,  and 
those  that  are  beneath  are  black  and  thin  also,  but  they  vanish  gradually  with- 
out being  driven  away  by  the  wind. 

The  instruments  for  electrical  observation  used  by  Beccaria  never  failed  to 
give  indications  corresponding  to  the  successive  changes  in  i^rogress  in  the 
atmosphere  above  his  observatory.  The  stream  of  fire  from  his  conductor  was 
generally  uninterrupted  while  the  thunder-cloud  was  directly  above  it.  The 
same  cloud  in  its  passage  electrified  his  conductor  alternately  with  positive  and 
negative  electricity.  The  electricity  of  the  conductor  continued  to  be  of  the 
same  kind  so  long  as  the  thunder-cloud  was  simple  and  uniform  in  its  direc- 
tion ;  but  when  the  lightning  changed  its  place,  a  change  in  the  species  of 
electricity  ensued.  A  sudden  change  of  this  kind  would  also  happen  af\er  a 
violent  Hash  of  lightning  ;  but  the  change  would  be  gradual  when  the  lightning 
was  moderate,  and  the  progress  of  the  thunder-cloud  slow.* 

But  among  the  labors  of  this  philosopher,  that  rendered  by  modern  discov- 
eries most  memorable  was  one  which  by  his  contemporaries  and  their  imme- 
diate successors  was  regarded  as  an  ingenious  and  over-refined  conjecture, 
rather  than  what  it  afterward  proved  to  be,  the  distant  shadow  of  a  coming  dis- 
covery detected  by  the  far-sighted  mind  of  this  acute  and  extraordinary  man. 
Franklin  had  been  the  first  to  magnetize  fine  sewing-needles  by  the  electric 
spark.  Dalibard  observed  that  the  extremity  of  the  needle  at  which  the  spark 
from  the  excited  glass  entered  had  northern  polarity,  and  both  Franklin  and 
Dalibard  discovered  that  a  spark  of  equal  force  given  to  the  other  end  of  the 
needle  deprived  it  of  the  magnetic  virtue.  From  these  and  from  similar  ex- 
periments made  by  himself,  Beccaria  inferred  that  the  polarity  of  the  magnetic 
needle  was  determined  by  the  direction  in  which  the  electric  current  had 
passed  through  it.  He  assumed  the  magnetic  polarity  acquired  by  ferrugin- 
ous bodies  which  had  been  struck  by  lightning,  as  a  test  of  the  direction  of  the 
electric  current  in  passing  through  them,  and  thence  inferred  the  species  of 
electricity  with  which  the  thunder-cloud  had  been  charged.f 

Extending  this  analogy  to  the  earth  itself,  Beccaria  conjectured  that  terres- 
trial magnetism  was,  like  that  of  the  needle  magnetized  by  Franklin  and  Dali- 

*  Beccaria.  Lcttcre  dell*  Elettriciamo.    Bologna.  1758 :  p.  146.  et  seq, 
t  "  1  poll  del  miittooe  teste  detfcriUo,  provauo  die  anche  iu  corti  corpi  che  ablHano  oerta  . 
dl  tent),  il/uimiHe  imprime  uh  icgmo  permanettU  deUa  tua  diresiofte." — Beccaria,  iMUrtn  p.  961. 
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hmrd,  the  mere  effect  of  permanent  currents  of  natural  electricity,  established   | 
tod  maintained  upon  its  surface  by  various  physical  causes  ;  that,  as  a  violent  \ 
current,  like  that  which  attends  the  exhibition  of  lightning,  produces  instanta- 
neous and  powerful  magnetism  in  substances  capable  of  receiving  that  quality,  ( 
io  may  a  more  gentle,  regular,  and  constant  circulation  of  the  electric  fluid  ' 
upon  Uie  emnh  impress  the  same  virtue  on  all  such  bodies  as  are  capable  of 
it     Observation  proves  that  a  vast  quantity  of  this  fluid  circulates  between 
different  parts  of  the  atmosphere  in  storms  ;  that  a  quantity  not  inconsiderable 
circulates  in  the  time  of  ordinary  rain  ;  and  that  even  when  the  weather  is  se- 
rene and  the  heavens  unclouded,  some  quantity  is  still  observable.     "  Of  such 
fluid,  thus  ever  present,'*  observes  Beccaria,  *'  I  think  that  some  portion  is  con- 
stantly passing  through  all  bodies  situate  on  the  earth,  especially  those  which 
are  metallic  and  ferruginous  ;  and  I  imagine  it  must  be  those  currents  which 
impress  on  fire-irons,  and  other  similar  things,  the  power  which  they  are  known 
to  acquire  of  directing  themselves  according  to  the  magnetic  meridian  when 
they  are  properly  balanced  .*** 

He  observed,  that  to  say  we  are  insensible  to  this  current  around  us,  is  no 
good  argument  against  its  existence ;  for  that  its  uniformity,  constancy,  and 
universality,  would  necessarily  render  it  imperceptible,  since  all  bodies  must 
partake  of  it  in  common.  His  hypothesis  to  account  for  the  variation  and  dip 
is  not  the  least  remarkable  part  of  this  extraordinary  anticipation.  He  consid- 
ers that  the  electro*magnetic  currents  have  not  all  a  common  centre,  but  may 
have  several  situate  in  our  northern  hemisphere.  The  aberration  of  their  com- 
mon centre  from  the  true  terrestrial  pole  may  probably  be  the  cause  of  the 
variation  of  the  compass.  The  periodical  change  to  which  the  position  of  this 
common  centre  is  subject  would  correspond  with  and  cause  the  periodical  < 
change  of  that  variation,  and  the  obliquity  of  these  currents  may  be  the  cause 
of  the  dip.f 

That  the  anticipation  of  the  fundamental  principle  of  electro-magnetism,  and 
terrestrial  magnetism,  should  have  been  complete  in  all  its  details,  could  scarce- 
ly have  happened  at  that  epoch  without  something  approaching  to  inspiration  ; 
but  it  will  be  readily  admitted  that  these  guesses  of  Beccaria,  when  compared 
with  the  discovery  of  Orested  and  the  theory  of  Ampdre,  form  one  of  the  most 
striking  episodes  in  the  history  of  science. 

The  analogy  between  lightning  and  the  electric  spark,  arising  from  the  pe- 
culiar noise  or  explosion  with  which  each  was  attended,  had  been  noticed  by 
manv  electricians.  Beccaria,  however,  investigated  and  demonstrated  its  cause, 
bv  snowing  that  it  proceeded  from  a  pulsation  produced  in  the  air  by  the  sudden 
displacement  of  that  portion  of  it  through  which  the  electric  fluid  passes.  This 
displacement  being  transmitted  through  the  atmosphere  in  exactly  the  same 
manner  as  vibrations  are  produced  by  a  sonorous  body,  the  sound  accompany- 
ing an  electric  discharge,  and  the  thunder  which  attends  the  atmospheric  elec* 

*  «*  Di  tmle  faooo.  k>  peiun  che  tlcana  ptrte  perpetatmente  duoorra  per  tntti  i  oorpi  sitatU  mpn 
1ft  tern,  msMiiDftinente  per  i  meUllici  c  fcrigni.  Penao  che  ean  aia,  il  quale  attraversando  le  padeile. 
le  moIle,le  palette  ed  altri  ai  fatti  bialanghi  ferri,  I  qaali  d'ordinario  peudonoo  poaaiio  vcrticalmonte, 
laprima  loro  la  Tirtil  di  aiiaarai  nella  meridiana  magnetica,  aUora  che  moo  conTenieotemeute  bill- 
emtL*'—LeUere,  p.  966. 

t  "  Qoeala  ilirteinatica  elettrioo-nagpetica  circolacione,  teooodo  me,  non  procederebbo  da  an  mIo 
santo  telteotrionale.  ma  avrebbe  infinite  torgenti  b  divern  pami  del  OMtro  aettentrloualo  emirfera^ 
ibrae  nooeasivamente.  pift  folte  ui  liioghi  piik  Ticini  ad  alcan  panto  aettentrionale ;  e  la  frequensa,  la 
poaisioae.  o  piuttoalo  la  diresione  del  oorso  loro  mi  d  rappreienterebbono  dalla  poalsione,  ft«qaea- 
sa.  e  diverabne.  con  che  li  dispongooo  lutomo  alii  emiafen  di  ana  aferica  calamita  le  ordiaatiMime 
fise  deila  limitara  di  ferro.  B  giaau  ana  tale  ipoteai,  I'aberrasione  del  ceutro  oomune  di  totte  le 
varie  oonenti.  cbe  eateoderebbooo  la  loro  asiooe  ad  ana  data  rariooe,  dal  vero  puuto  •ottentrionale 
od  opiegberebbe  Taberrasione  dolla  calamlu ;  il  periodo  di  qoeUa  aberrasiene  mi  apiegherebbe  U 
periodo  di  qaeau  dedinasiooe ;  I'obbliquitk.  con  cbe  quelle  aorgenti  apiccierebbooo  da  terra,  e  al 
dimgefebbuoo  veno  messo  dt  mi  apieglierebbe  e  la  iudinaaione  degli  aghi,  e  la  pactidolare  fa- 
cflkaooa cbe oi calamiuno i IbrrI d fattamema  incUnati.*'— Lattcra^  p.  968. 
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tricity,  ensue.  Beccaria  verified  this  hypothesis  by  experiment.  He  cob« 
structed  a  glass  siphon,  in  one  leg  of  which  air  was  enclosed  above  a  coliunn 
of  mercury,  and  compressed  by  the  column  in  the  other  leg  of  the  siphon.  On 
discharging  a  Leyden  jar  through  the  air  thus  enclosed,  the  column  of  mercoiy 
in  the  other  leg  was  suddenly  elevated,  and  recovered  its  position  after  several 
oscillations.*  This  fact  was  also  noticed  by  Kinnersley,  the  friend  and  asso- 
ciate of  Franklin,  but  not  until  a  later  period. 

This  was  afterward  corroborated  by  Bouguer  and  De  la  Condamine,  when 
they  encountered  a  violent  thunder-storm  on  one  of  the  highest  mountains  of 
^  Peru.  The  cloud  from  which  the  thunder  proceeded  was  placed  at  but  a  small 
distance  above  their  heads.  The  thunder  heard  by  them  consisted  only  of 
single  cracks,  or  explosions,  like  those,  which  attend  the  discharge  of  electric 
batteries ;  an  effect  manifestly  produced  by  the  proximity  of  the  cause  of  the 
sound,  and  the  highly  rarefied  state  of  the  air  at  that  great  elevation. 

Contemporaneously  with  Beccaria,  Franklin,  and  Canton,  the  subject  of  at^ 
mospheric  electricity  engaged  the  attention  of  Lemonnier,  who  erect^  an  ap- 
)  paratus  according  to  Franklin's  method  at  St.  Germain-en- Laye,  with  which  he 
showed  that  sparks  were  received  from  the  conductor  not  only  in  times  of 
storm,  but  also  when  the  heavens  were  cloudless.  He  also  first  showed  that 
the  electricity  of  the  air  underwent  every  twenty-four  hours  periodical  varia- 
tions of  intensity. 

Beccaria  determined  the  law  of  these  variations,  and  was  the  first  who  dem- 
onstrated that  at  all  seasons,  at  all  heights,  and  in  every  state  of  the  wind,  the 
electricity  of  an  unclouded  atmosphere  is  positive.  He  found  no  indications 
of  electricity  in  the  air  in  high  winds,  when  the  firmament  was  covered  with . 
black  and  scattered  clouds,  having  a  slow  motion  in  a  humid  state  of  the  air ; 
but  in  the  absence  of  actual  rain,  he  found  that  in  changeable  squally  weather, 
attended  with  occasional  showers  of  snow,  hail,  or  rain,  the  electricity  was  very 
variable,  both  as  to  its  quantity  and  quality,  being  sometimes  feeble  and  some- 
times intense,  sometimes  positive  and  sometimes  negative. 

Contemporaneously  with  Beccaria  in  Italy,  Canton  prosecuted  inquiries  in 
many  respects  similar  in  England,  and  in  various  matters  of  minor  importance 
these  philosophers  arrived  at  the  same  results.  The  most  considerable  dis- 
covery due  to  Canton  was,  that  the  electricity  developed  in  the  friction  of  the 
same  substance  is  not  always  of  the  same  kind.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
Dufaye  gave  the  names  vitreous  and  resinous  to  the  two  fluids,  on  the  supposi- 
tion that  each  was  invariably  produced  by  the  friction  of  the  classes  of  bodies 
signified  by  these  terms.  Canton,  however,  showed  that  glass  itself  was  ca- 
pable of  being  electrified  negatively,  and  would  be  always  so  electrified,  if  the 
rubber  used  were  the  fur  of  a  cat.  Canton  also  (as  well  as  Beccaria)  proved 
that  a  volume  of  air  in  a  quiescent  state  might  be  charged  with  electricity.  To 
Canton  is  also  due  the  discovery  of  the  virtue  of  the  amalgam  of  tin  and  mer- 
cury, siill  used  with  so  much  effect  to  augment  the  development  of  electricity 
on  glass. 

The  progress  of  the  science  had  now  attained  a  point  at  which  the  great 
principle  of  induction  could  scarcely  fail  to  force  itself  upon  the  notice  of  those 
engaged  in  electrical  researches.  A  natural  law  of  the  highest  order,  embra- 
cing within  the  range  of  its  application  nearly  the  whole  domain  of  electrical 
phenomena,  its  discovery  and  development,  forms  an  epoch  in  the  history  of 
the  science,  scarcely  second  in  importance  even  to  that  by  which  Franklin 
brought  meteorology  within  the  legislation  of  electricity.  How  much,  then, 
will  the  veneration  in  which  the  memory  of  the  philosopher  of  the  West  is 

*  Beoctria,  Slettricuimo  Artificiale.    Turin,  1753 :  p.  S37. 
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hM  be  increased,  if  it  can  be  demonstrated,  contrary  to  what  has  been  gener- 
1II7  maintaiiied  by  the  historians  of  the  science,  that  to  him  is  justly  owing  the 
himor  of  the  disooTeiy  of  this  physical  principle ! 

Some  of  the  more  obvious  phenomena  of  induction  were  noticed  so  eaily  in 
the  pfogieea  of  electrical  science  as  the  researches  of  Mr.  Grey ;  and  many 
other  effects  proceeding  from  it  presented  themselves  to  subsequent  experi- 
mental inquifies,  but  attracted  no  attention,  and  led  to  no  consequences.  The 
first  series  of  experiments,  conducted  so  as  to  develop  in  an  unequivocal  man- 
ner this  principle,  were  laid  before  the  Royal  Society  by  Canton,  on  the  6th 
of  December,  1753.*  They  consisted  chiefly  in  rendering  insulated  conduc- 
tors electrical,  by  bringing  near  to  one  end  an  excited  glass  tube,  or  stick  of 
wax»  and  exhibiting  the  var3ring  state  of  cork-balls  suspended  on  the  conductor 
by  the  alternate  approach  and  removal  of  the  excited  electric. 

These  experiments  having  been  communicated  to  Franklin,  he  pursued  tlie 
inquiry,  and  succeeded  in  expressing,  in  clear  and  unequivocal  terms,  the  prin- 
ciple of  induction  ;  that  is  to  say,  in  demonstrating  that  a  body  charged  with 
either  kind  of  electricity  will,  on  approaching  a  conductor  in  its  natural  state, 
lender  that  part  of  such  conductor  which  is  nearest  to  it  electrical ;  that  its 
electricity  will  be  contrary  to  that  of  the  approaching  electrified  body ;  that  on 
removing  the  electrified  body,  the  conductor  would  be  restored  to  its  natural 
state :  aU  which  effects  Franklin  showed  would  follow  from  his  theory,  by  as- 
suming that  the  electric  fluid  is  self-repulsive,  and  attracted  by  the  matter  of 
the  coodnctor. 

The  eiqperiments  and  reasoning  which  appear  to  establish  Franklin's  right 
to  the  hmior  of  thb  discovery  are  so  concise,  that  they  may  be  stated  here 
neariy  in  his  own  words. 

Let  a  metallic  conductor,  about  five  feet  long  and  four  inches  in  diametei^ 
be  suspended  by  dry  silk  lines,  so  as  to  be  insulated.  From  one  end  of  it  sus- 
pend a  tassel  consisting  of  fifteen  or  twenty  threads  in  a  damp  state,  so  as  to 
give  them  a  conducting  power.  Present  an  electrified  glass  tube  within  &^e 
or  six  inches  of  the  opposite  end,  and  keep  it  in  that  position  for  a  few  sec- 
onds. Hie  threads  of  the  tassel  will  diverge,  and  when  the  tube  is  withdni^vn 
they  will  cc^pse. 

While  the  tube  is  held  near  the  opposite  end  of  the  conductor  and  the 
threads  are  divergent,  present  the  finger  to  the  end  of  the  conductor  at  which 
the  tassel  is  suspended.  A  spark  will  be  received,  and  the  threads  of  the 
tassel  will  collapse. 

Let  the  tube  be  then  removed.  The  threads  of  the  tassel  will  again  di- 
verge. 

Let  the  tube  be  again  presented  as  before.  The  threads  will  again  collapse, 
and  soon. 

Finally,  let  the  tube  be  presented  to  the  tassel.  The  divergence  of  the 
threads  will  immediately  increase,  and  continue  to  increaee,  as  the  tube  is 
brought  nearer  to  the  tassel. 

These  phenomena  are  accounted  for  by  Franklin  in  the  following  manner : 
^  By  taking  the  spark  from  the  end  of  the  conductor,  you  rob  it  of  part  of  its 
natural  quantity' of  electrical  matter,  which  part  so  taken  away  is  not  supplied 
by  the  glass  tube,  and  the  conductor  remains  negaiiveltf  electrified.  On  with- 
drawing the  tube,  the  electric  matter  on  the  conductor  recovere  its  equilibrium, 
or  equal  diffusion ;  and  the  conductor  having  lost  some  of  its  natural  electricity, 
the  threads  connected  with  it-  lose  part  of  theirs,  and  so  are  electrified  nega- 
tively,  and  repel  each  other. 


*  FUL  Trtaa,  iraL  xhriiU  p.  SSS. 
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"  When  the  tube  in  again  presented  to  the  opposite  end  of  the  coDdoctor,  the 
part  of  the  natural  electricity  which  the  threads  had  lost  is  again  restored  to 
them  by  the  repulsion  of  the  tube  forcing  the  electric  fluid  toward  them  ifom 
other  parts  of  the  conductor,  and  thus  restoring  them  to  their  natural  state. 
When  the  tube  is  once  more  withdrawn,  the  fluid  is  again  equally  diffused^  and 
the  threads,  as  before,  are  negatively  electrified. 

'*  Finally,  when  the  tube  is  presented  to  the  threads  already  diTeiging  with 
negative  electricity,  still  more  of  their  natural  electricity  is  repelled  by  the  ex- 
cited tube,  and  the  threads  are  more  strongly  negative  than  before,  and  their 
divergence  is  consequently  augmented.** 

Pursuing  the  principle  thus  developed  still  further,  Franklin  now  having  re- 
stored the  conductor  to  its  natiural  state,  presented  the  excited  glass  tube  to  the 
tassel.     The  threads  immediately  diverged. 

Mainlining  the  tube  in  that  position  with  one  hand,  he  presented  the  fineer 
of  the  other  to  the  tassel.  The  threads  receded  from  the  finger  as  if  xepeUed 
by  it. 

This  was  explained  on  the  same  principle.  When  the  excited  tube  is  pre^ 
sented  to  the  tassel,  part  of  the  natural  electricity  of  the  threads  is  driven  out 
of  them  into  the  conductor,  and  they  are  negatively  electrified,  and  therefore 
repel  each  other.  When  the  finger  is  presented  to  the  tassel  (being  then  close 
to  the  glass  tube),  part  of  its  natural  electricity  is  driven  back  through  the 
hand  and  body,  and  the  finger  becomes,  as  well  as  the  threads,  negatively  elec- 
trified, and  so  repels,  and  is  repelled  by  them.  To  confirm  this,  hold  a  slender 
light  lock  of  cotton,  two  or  three  inches  long,  near  a  conductor  positively  elec- 
trified. You  will  see  the  cotton  stretch  itself  out  toward  the  conducts.  At- 
tempt to  touch  it  with  the  finger  of  the  other  hand,  and  it  will  be  repelled  by 
the  finger.  Approach  it  with  a  positively-charged  wire  of  a  bottle,  and  it  will 
fly  to  the  wire.  Bring  it  near  a  negatively-charged  wire  of  a  bottle,  it  will 
recede  from  that  wire  in  the  same  manner  that  it  did  from  the  fingeT,  which 
demonstrates  that  the  finger  was  negatively  electrified  as  well  as  the  cotton.* 

The  great  principle  thus  thrown  before  the  scientific  world  by  Franklin,  was 
immediately  taken  up  and  pursued  through  its  consequences  by  Wilke  and 
iEpinus,  who  carried  on  their  researches  together  at  Berlin.  The  most  im-  \ 
portant  result  of  their  combined  labors  was  the  invention  of  the  instrument, 
which,  as  subsequently  improved  under  the  hands  of  Volta,  became  the  con- 
denser now  so  useful  in  electroscopical  investigations. 

In  applying  the  principle  of  induction  to  the  phenomena  of  the  Leyden  jar,  ! 
and  to  the  same  efifects  as  exhibited  by  the  oppositely  electrified  surfaces  of  a 
coated  plate  of  glass,  these  philosophers  saw  that  the  negative  state  of  one  sur- 
face of  the  glass  was,  according  to  the  Franklinian  theory,  the  necessary  con- 
sequence of  the  positive  state  of  the  other.  This  contrary  state  of  the  elec- 
tricities could  only  be  maintained  on  the  supposition  that  glass  was  imperme- 
able by  the  electric  fluid ;  and  Wilke  and  iCpinus  reasoned,  that  to  whatever 
extent  air  or  any  other  body  might  be  similarly  impermeable,  to  the  same  ex- 
tent might  it  be  charged  on  its  opposite  surfaces.  To  realize  this  conception 
with  a  plate  of  air,  they  coated  two  large  boards  of  equal  size  with  tin-foil,  and 
suspended  them  one  over  the  odior,  leaving  a  space  of  about  an  inch  in  thick- 
ness between  them.  This  space  was,  in  fact,  a  plate  of  air,  of  which  the  up- 
par  and  lower  surfaces  were  in  contact  with  the  metallic  coaling  of  the  boards,  i 
Tae  lower  board  communicated  with  the  ground,  and  a  charge  of  positive 
electricity  was  given  to  the  upper  one.  The  lower  one  then  became  charged 
with  negative  electricity ;  and  when  a  person  touched  at  the  same  time  the 
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costiiig  of  the  two  boards,  the  equilibrium  was  re-established,  and  he  received  ! 
the  shock  produced  by  the  passage  of  the  electric  fluid  from  the  one  to  the  other. 
Many  carious  experiments  were  exhibited  with  this  apparatus.  They  found 
that  the  two  boards,  when  electrified,  strongly  attracted  each  other,  and  would 
hare  znshed  together  if  they  had  not  been  prevented  by  the  strings.  Some- 
timea,  when  the  charge  was  strong,  the  intervening  plate  of  air  was  not  suf- 
ficiently impermeable  to  resist  the  mutual  attraction  of  the  opposite  electricities, 
and  a  spontaneous  discharge  would  take  place  through  it.  They  considered 
these  two  plates  to  represent  the  state  of  the  clouds  and  the  earth  during  a 
thonder-storm ;  the  clouds  being  always  charged  with  one  kind  of  electricity, 
and  the  earth  with  the  other,  while  the  body  of  atmosphere  between  them  was 
analogous  to  the  stratum  of  air  between  the  two  boards.  When  the  charges 
of  the  earth  and  clouds  become  so  strong  that  the  air  can  no  longer  resist  the 
passage  of  the  electric  fluid  through  it,  a  spontaneous  discharge  ensues,  the 
fluid  IB  seen  in  its  passage  by  the  light  it  evolves,  and  the  violent  displacement 
of  the  air  produced  in  its  passage  causes  the  thunder. 

From  these  experiments,  ^pinus  inferred  that  the  phenomena  of  the  Leyden 
jar  was  not  owing,  as  Franklin  supposed,  to  any  peculiar  attraction  of  the 
glass  for  the  electric  fluid ;  for,  since  a  plate  of  air  might  be  charged  as  well 
as  a  plale  of  glass,  that  property  must  be  common  to  them,  and  was  not  pecu- 
liar to  the  glass.  He  inferred,  therefore,  that  this  impermeability  was  a  prop- 
erty of  all  non-conductors ;  and,  since  they  can  all  receive  electricity  to  a  cer- 
tain degree,  it  must  consist  in  the  difliculty  and  slowness  with  which  the  elec- 
tric fluid  moves  in  their  pores,  whereas,  in  perfect  conductorb,  it  meets  with 
no  obstmction  at  all.* 

iEpinns  brought  to  the  investigation  of  the  Franklinian  theory  of  electricity 
those  mathematical  attainments  in  which  its  illustrious  founder  was  deficient. 
The  manner  in  which  that  theory  had  been  assailed  by  its  opponents,  and  de- 
fended by  its  partisans,  was  such  as  might  have  allowed  interminable  contro- 
versy,    ^pinus  first  reduced  its  principles  to  exact  mathematical  statement, 
with  a  view  to  ascertain  whether  the  consequences  deducible  from  them,  by 
rigorous  calculation,  should  be  in  accordance  with  the  observed  phenomena, 
not  only  in  their  general  character,  but  in  their  numerical  quantity.     He  as- 
sumed, according  to  Franklin's  hypothesis,  that  the  molecules  of  the  electric 
fluid  were  self-repulsive,  and  that  they  were  attracted  by  those  of  the  bodies 
on  which  they  were  diflfused.     He  found,  however,  that  the  phenomena  could 
not  be  explained  on  these  suppositions,  unless  it  were  also  assumed  that  be- 
tween the  matter  composing  the  mssses  of  different  bodies  there  existed  a  mu- 
tually repulsive  force,  acting  at  sensible  distances.     At  first  he  recoiled  from  an 
t»«amption  in  direct  opposition  to  the  known  properties  of  matter ;  but  the  ne- 
!  cessity  of  its  admission,  in  order  to  give  consistency  and  validity  to  the  Frank- 
linian theory,  appears  at  length  to  have  reconciled  him  to  it. 
\     The  investigation  of  the  physical  relation  between  the  principle  of  heat  and 
'  that  of  electricity,  had  attracted  the  attention  of  experimental  philosophers  at  a 
i  very  early  period  in  the  history  of  electrical  research.     Beccaria  suspected 
that  heat  might  itself  be  an  immediate  means  for  the  development  of  electricity, 
and  made  some  experiments  to  illustrate  this.     He  soon,  however,  relinquished 
I  the  inquiry,  concluding  that,  in  cases  where  the  appearance  of  electricity  fol- 
I  k>wed  the  application  of  heat,  the  eflfect  was  due  to  evaporation,  or  other 
I  physical  agents,  which  ensued.     Priestley  observed  that  heat  had  some  relation 
I  to  the  conducting  power  of  bodies,  since,  by  the  elevation  of  temperature,  that 
}  quality  was  improved. 
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A  mineral  substance,  brought  from  the  east  by  the  Dutch  navigators,  caUed 
by  the  natives  of  Ceylon,  where  chiefly  it  was  found,  Totiniama/,  and  since 
known  as  Tourmalinej  exhibited,  under  certain  circumstances,  a  propeit^ 
similar  to  that  of  amber,  and  other  electrics.  But  the  power  was  excited  in  it 
by  mere  elevation  of  temperature.  Lemery,  the  Due  de  Noia,  Wilson,  Priestley, 
and  others,  made  experiments  on  this  mineral,  and  published  results,  in  which 
there  were  much  discordance  and  contradiction.  iEpinus  first  showed  that  the 
attraction  and  repulsion  exerted  by  this  gem  when  exposed  to  heat  were  owing 
to  the  development  of  electricity  upon  it ;  and  that,  when  so  excited,  its  op- 
posite sides  or  ends  had  contrary  kinds  of  electricity,  one  being  always  nega- 
tive and  the  other  positive.  This  was  the  first  case  of  the  distinct  exhibition 
of  electrical  polarity.  Canton  observed  that  the  development  of  the  electric 
fluid  upon  it  was  produced  only  by  change  of  temperature,  and  that  whenever 
the  gem  was  broken  each  fragment  exhibited  the  same  electrical  polarity. 

At  this  period  eflfects  were  observed,  which,  if  chemical  science  had  attained 
a  sufliciently  advanced  state,  could  not  fail  to  have  led  to  the  discovery  of 
electro-chemistry.  Beccaria,  by  the  electric  spark,  decomposed  the  sulphuret  ] 
of  mercury,  and  recovered  the  metals,  in  some  instances,  from  their  oxides.* 
Watson  found  that  an  electric  discharge  passing  through  fine  wire  rendered  it 
incandescent,  and  that  it  was  even  fused  and  burned.  Canton,  repeating  these 
experiments  with  brass  wire,  found  that,  after  the  fusion  by  electricity,  drops 
of  copper  only  were  found,  the  zinc  having  apparently  evaporated.  Beccaria 
.  observed  that  when  the  electric  spark  was  transmitted  through  water,  bubbles 
]  of  gas  rose  from  the  liquid,  the  nature  or  origin  of  which  he^was  unable  to  de- 
termine. Had  he  suspected  that  water  was  not  what  it  was  then  supposed  to 
be,  a  simple  elementary  substance,  the  discovery  of  its  composition  could 
scarcely  have  eluded  his  sagacity. 

After  general  laws  have  once  been  developed,  and  their  application  to  par- 
ticular phenomena  has  become  familiar,  it  appears  wonderful  that  even  quick- 
sighted  and  acute  observers  should  have  had  such  eflfects  continually  repro- 
duced under  their  eyes,  without  even  making  an  approach  to  the  discovery  of 
their  causes.  Franklin  found  that  the  frequent  application  of  the  electric  spark 
had  eaten  away  iron ;  on  which  Priestley  observed,  that  it  must  be  the  efiect 
of  some  acid,  and  suggested  the  inquiry,  whether  electricity  might  not  probably 
redden  vegetable  blues  ?  Priestley  also  observed  that  in  transmitting  electricity 
through  a  copper  chain,  a  black  dust  was  left  on  the  paper  which  supported 
the  chain  at  the  points  where  the  links  touched  it ;  and,  on  examining  this 
dust,  he  found  it  to  contain  copper. 

Some  years  after  the  invention  of  the  Leyden  jar,  when  the  necessity  of 
some  sufficient  indicator  of  the  presence  of  electricity,  and  some  visible  meas- 
ure of  its  power  became  apparent,  the  invention  of  electrometers  engaged  the 
attention  of  electricians.  After  several  abortive  attempts  on  the  part  of  others, 
the  Abb6  NoUet  proposed  the  simple  expedient  of  suspending  two  threads, 
which,  when  electrified,  would  separate  by  their  mutual  repulsion.  Cavallo 
afterward  improved  upon  this,  by  substituting  two  pith  balls,  suspended  in  con- 
tact by  fine  metallic  wires — an  apparatus  still  used.  After  this,  various  forms 
of  electroscopic  instruments  were  suggested  and  constructed  by  Volta,  Saus- 
sure,  and  others,  all  depending  on  the  principle  that  the  intensity  of  the  elec- 
tric fluid  was  manifested  by  the  force  of  its  attraction  or  repulsion  exerted  upon 
light  substances  to  which  it  was  imparted. 

The  principle  of  induction  applied  to  the  air-condenser  by  Wilke  and  .£pi- 
nus,  was  taken  up  by  Volta,  and  applied,  first,  to  the  construction  of  the  elec- 
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TioPHORUs,  mnd  subseqaently  to  the  common  condenser,  which,  combined 
with  the  electroBCopey  became  in  electricity  an  instrument  of  investigation 
analogous  in  its  character  and  importance  to  the  compound  microscope  in  optics. 
The  manner  in  which  the  electrified  fluid  is  distributed  upon  insulated  elec- 
trified conductors  next  became  the  subject  of  inquiry.  Beccaria  showed  that 
its  distribution  is  superficial,  and  that  the  internal  parts  of  the  electrified  body 
are  in  their  natural  state.  It  was  shown  that,  whether  the  electrified  conduc- 
tor were  hollow  or'*Bolid,  the  electricity  contained  on  it  was  the  same.  Le- 
monnier  first  showed  that  the  form  of  the  conductor  had  an  influence  on  the  quan- 
tity and  the  distribution  of  the  fluids. 

In  1778  Yolta  published  a  memoir  on  this  subject,  in  which  he  proved,  that 
of  two  cylinders  of  equal  superficial  dimensions,  that  which  had  the  greater 
length  wrould  receive,  edtleris  paribus^  the  stronger  charge,  and  inferred  that 
great  advantage  would  arise  from  the  substitution  of  a  system  of  small  cylin- 
ders for  the  large  conductors  of  electrical  machines.     About  the  same  period, 
bs  showred  how  inflammable  gases  could  be  ignited  in  close  glass  recei\'ers  by 
the  electric  spark,  the  apparatus  for  which  purpose  soon  grew  into  his  eudiom' 
c£er,  for  the  analysis  of  gases.     Soon  after  this,  the  same  apparatus  supplied 
the  means  of  inflaming  a  mixture  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen  gas,  which  led  to 
the  discovery  of  the  composition  of  water. 

In  the  year  1759  appeared,  in  the  **  Philosophical  Transactions,"  a  series  of 
papers  by  Mr.  Robert  Symmer,  which  are  entitled  to  be  recorded  in  the  histo- 
ry of  electricity ;  not  so  much  on  account  of  what  they  describe,  as  for  the 
theoretical  views  developed  in  them.  The  experiments  of  Symmer  consisted 
chiefly  in  exhibiting,  by  striking  examples,  the  efifcct  of  the  mutual  attraction 
of  bodies  electrified  by  opposite  kinds  of  electricity.  These  results  led  him 
10  doubt  the  sufiiciency  of  the  Franklinian  theory,  then  and  long  afterward  uni- 
versally received,  to  explain  satisfactorily  the  phenomena ;  and  he  was  led  to 
\  cimaider  whether  the  hypothesis  of  Dufaye  might  not  be  so  modified  as  to  ex- 
}  plain  them  more  adequately.  Dufaye,  as  has  been  already  stated,  assumed  the 
existence  of  two  independent  electric  fluids,  which  he  supposed  to  be  latent 
in  two  distinct  classes  of  bodies,  the  one  in  bodies  of  a  vitreous,  and  the  other 
in  bodies  of  a  resinous  nature ;  and  that  these  fluids,  while  they  were  each 
self-repulsive,  were  mutually  attractive  of  each  other. 

It  was  obvious  that  such  an  hypothesis  was  quite  inconsistent  with  the  known 
phenomena  of  electricity,  even  limited  as  they  were  in  variety  at  the  period 
now  referred  to.  Symmer  retained  the  supposition  of  Dufaye  so  far  as  regard- 
ed the  assumed  existence  of  two  distinct  fluids  mutually  attractive,  but  he  main- 
tained that  thes^  fluids  were  not  independent  of  each  other.  On  the  contrary, 
he  assumed  that  they  were  always  co-existent  in  bodies  not  electrified ;  that, 
by  their  natural  attraction,  they  held  each  other  in  subjection ;  that  every  body 
in  its  natoral  state  contained  equal  quantities  of  these  fluids,  each  molecule  of 
the  vitreous  fluid  being  combined  with  a  molecule  of  the  resinous  fluid,  the 
compound  molecule  thus  formed  exciting  neither  attraction  nor  repulsion  on  the 
other  parts  of  the  natural  fluid. 

This  theory  of  two  fluids  was  left  by  its  author  unsupported  by  any  exten- 
sive application  to  the  phenomena  which  could  be  expected  to  shake  the  con- 
fidence then  generally  given  to  the  hypothesis  of  Franklin  :  and  although  it  is 
I  noticed  at  some  length  in  his  history  of  electricity  by  Dr.  Priestley,  it  obtained 
^  no  countenance  or  support  until  further  advances  in  electrical  experiments  ren- 
dered apparent  the  defects  of  the  theory  of  a  single  fluid.  It  may  be  here  ob- 
served, that  the  French  writers  generally  ascribe  the  theory  of  two  fluids  to 
Dufaye,  and  are  silent  as  to  Symmer's  share  in  it ;  with  what  justice  will  be 
apparent  from  what  has  been  above  stated. 
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In  the  year  1770,  Dr.  Priestley  published  his  worics  on  electricity.  This 
philosopher  did  not  contribute  materially  to  the  advancement  of  the  science  by 
the  development  of  any  new  facts ;  but  in  his  History  of  Electricity  he  collected 
and  arranged  much  useful  information  respecting  the  progress  of  the  science. 
At  this  period  the  Honorable  Henry  Cavendish,  whose  name  has  been  distin- 
guished in  other  departments  of  physics,  engaged  in  some  original  investiga- 
tions respecting  electricity.  The  discovery  of  the  composition  of  water,  by 
transmitting  an  electric  spark  through  a  mixture  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen  gases, 
has  been  generally  ascribed  to  him.*  Cavendish  conceived  the  notion  of  re- 
ducing the  phenomena  of  electricity  to  mathematical  analysis,  and  had  pro- 
ceeded with  a  memoir  on  that  subject,  which  was  completed  before  he  learned 
that  iEpinus  had  produced  a  work  with  the  same  object.  On  comparing  his 
own  paper  with  the  Tentamen  of  iEpinus,  he  found  that  they  were  nearly  simi- 
lar.    Nevertheless,  Cavendish  published  his  memoir. 

The  year  1785  formed  an  important  epoch  in  the  history  of  electrical  sci- 
ence, marking,  as  it  did,  the  commencement  of  those  labors  by  which  Coulomb 
laid  the  foundations  of  electro-statics.  This  great  experimental  philoso- 
phor  was  the  first  who  really  brought  the  phenomena  of  electricity  within 
the  reach  of  numerical  calculation,  and  thereby  prepared  the  way  for  his  fol- 
lowers in  the  same  field  to  reduce  this  most  subtle  of  all  physical  agents  to  the 
rigorous  sway  of  mathematics.  It  is  to  Coulomb  we  owe  it  that  statical  elec- 
tricity is  now  a  branch  of  mathematical  physics. 

The  immediate  instrument  by  which  this  vast  object  was  attained  was  the 
balance  of  torsion,  which  he  had  already  used  with  signal  success  in  other  deli- 
cate physical  inquiries.  This  apparatus,  which  will  be  fully  explained  in  the 
following  pages,  consisted  of  a  needle  suspended  in  a  horizontal  position  by  an 
exceedingly  fine  wire  or  filament  of  silk  attached  to  its  centre  of  gravity.  The 
attraction,  or  other  force  of  which  the  intensity  is  to  be  measured,  is  made  to 
act  on  one  end  of  this  needle,  so  as  to  twist  the  filament  by  which  it  is  sus- 
pended ;  and  it  is  resisted  in  its  efibrt  to  effect  this  by  the  reaction  proceeding 
from  the  torsion  so  produced.  This  reaction,  and  therefore . the  force  which 
produces  it,  and  is  in  equilibrium  with  it,  was  proved  by  Coulomb  to  be  pro- 
portionate to  the  angle  described  by  the  needle  round  its  centre  of  motion. 
Such  was  the  sensibility  of  this  exquisite  instrument,  that  it  was  found  to  be 
perceptibly  affected  by  a  force  not  exceeding  the  twenty-millionth  part  of  a 
grain. 

With  this  instrument  Coulomb  measured  the  force  with  which  electrified 
bodies  attract  and  repel  each  other ;  and  the  first  result  of  this  investigation 
was  the  discovery,  that  the  law  of  this  attraction  and  repulsion  was  the  same 
which  Newton  showed  to  prevail  among  the  great  bodies  of  the  universe.  In 
fact,  he  showed  that  two  bodies,  oppositely  electrified,  attract  each  other  with 
a  force  which,  oBUris  paribus^  is  the  same  at  equal  distances,  and  which  aug- 
ments in  the  same  proportion  as  that  in  which  the  square  of  the  distance  is  di- 
minished. Also  if  two  bodies  be  similarly  electrified,  they  will  repel  each 
other  by  a  force  which  increases  according  to  the  same  proportion  when  the 
distance  between  them  is  diminished. 

By  attaching  a  very  small  circular  disk  of  paper  coated  with  metallic  foil  to 
an  insulating  handle.  Coulomb  found  that  by  touching  with  the  face  of  the  disk 
an  electrified  surface,  and  then  submitting  the  disk  itself  thus  electrified  by 
contact  to  the  test  of  the  balance  of  torsion,  he  could  determine  the  depth  of 
the  electric  fluid  on  the  surface  touched  by  the  disk.  In  this  manner  was  he 
enabled  to  gauge  or  sound  the  electricity  on  the  surface  of  bodies,  so  as  to  com- 

*  Thii  claim  hu  been  recently  called  in  qaestion. — See  Lardner  on  the  Stemm-Engina    Serootb 
Edition,  p.  3UJ. 
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pftre  numerically  its  depth  on  different  bodies,  or  on  different  parts  of  the  same 
body. 

With  this  instrument  he  measured  the  proportion  in  which  electricity  was 
shared  between  insulated  conductors  when  brought  into  contact,  and  also  the 
law  according  to  which  its  depth  varied  on  different  parts  of  the  same  insulated 
conductor.  These  results  acquired,  at  a  later  period,  still  greater  importance, 
snpplying,  as  they  did,  tests  by  which  the  mathematical  analysis  of  the  science 
could  be  tried. 

The  same  apparatus  supplied  the  means  of  investigating  the  law  according  to 
which  an  insulated  electrified  conductor  had  its  charge  gradually  diminished  by 
dissipation  in  the  surrounding  air,  and  by  the  escape  of  the  fluid  by  the  imper- 
fect insulation  of  the  supports. 

The  results  of  the  observations  of  Coulomb  on  the  distribution  of  the  elec- 
tric fluid  on  the  surfaces  of  conductors  illustrated  satisfactorily  the  doctrine  of 
points,  which  formed  so  prominent  a  part  of  Franklin's  researches.  The  the- 
oretical solution  of  this  problem  was  not,  however,  effected  till  a  later  period. 

The  demonstration  of  the  identity  of  lightning  and  electricity  naturally  di- 
rected the  attention  of  philosophers  to  the  solution  of  other  meteorological  phe- 
nomena by  means  of  the  same  agency.  The  explanation  of  the  aurora  bar  talis 
had  long  exercised  the  sagacity  and  bafllled  the  attempts  of  those  devoted  to 
physical  researches.  Some  ascribed  this  appearance  to  solar  light  refracted 
in  the  higher  regions  of  the  air,  others  assigned  it  to  the  agency  of  the  mag- 
netic fluid.  Euler  imagined  it  to  proceed  from  the  same  ether  which  formed 
the  tails  of  comets ;  Mairan  conceived  it  to  arise  from  the  mixture  of  the  at- 
mosphere of  the  sun  with  that  of  the  earth ;  but  when  the  properties  of  elec- 
tric light  became  known,  and  when  its  appearance  in  rarefied  air  had  been  ob- 
served, all  these  hypotheses  were  by  common  consent  abandoned,  and  no 
doubt  was  entertained  that,  whatever  might  be  the  details  of  the  natural  process 
by  which  it  was  produced,  the  aurora  borealis  was  an  effect  of  atmospheric 
electricity.  Eberhart,  professor  at  Halle,  and  Paul  Frisi  at  Pisa,  were  the  first 
who  proposed  an  explanation  of  it,  founded  on  the  following  facts  :  "1.  Elec- 
tricity transmitted  through  rarefied  air  exhibits  a  luminous  appearance,  precise- 
ly similar  to  that  of  the  aurora  borealis." — "  2.  The  strata  of  atmospheric  air 
become  rarefied  as  their  altitude  above  the  surface  of  the  earth  is  increased." 
Hence  they  argued  that  the  aurora  is  nothing  more  than  electrical  discharges 
transmitted  through  parts  of  the  upper  regions  of  the  atmosphere,  so  rarefied 
as  to  produce  that  peculiar  luminous  appearance  which  they  exhibits  This 
theory^  which  was  embraced  and  improved  in  its  details  by  Canton,  Beccaria, 
WilkOy  Franklin,  and  other  contemporary  electricians,  has  received  further 
countenance  from  more  recent  researches. 

Attempts  were  also  made  to  explain  on  electrical  principles  other  meteorolo- 
gical effects ;  such  as  waterspouts,  whirlwinds,  rain,  fogs,  hail,  &c.,  but  no 
satisfactory  conclusions  resulted  from  these  investigations,  and  the  discussion 
of  such  phenomena  forms  a  part  of  the  meteorological  inquiry  of  the  present 
time. 

While  the  series  of  experimental  researches  which  have  just  been  related 
were  in  progress,  many  attempts  were  made  to  trace  electricity  in  the  phenom- 
ena of  vegetable  and  animal  life,  and  more  especially  to  apply  it  as  a  medical 
agent  in  cases  of  organic  disease  in  the  animal  system.  None  of  these  at- 
tempts, however,  led  to  any  consequences  sufficiently  important  to  entitle  them 
lo  attention  in  this  brief  sketch. 

After  electroscopes  had  been  much  improved,  and  in  their  application  to  at- 
moapheric  electricity  had  derived  great  power  from  the  addition  of  a  long 
pointed  conductor,  extending  from  ue  diverging  balls  to  a  height  of  several 
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feet,  Volta  engaged  in  the  investigatioil  of  the  electric  state  of  the  air.  He 
substituted  for  the  suspended  balls  two  blades  of  dry  straw,  hanging  in  contact 
and  communicating  with  the  lower  end  of  the  conducting  rod.  In  addition  to 
this,  he  had  recourse  to  another  apparently  strange  and  unusual  expedient.  He 
placed  on  the  point  of  the  rod  a  taper,  so  as  to  cause  this  conductor  to  termi- 
nate in  a  flame.  He  contended  that  the  flame  attracted  to  the  point  of  the 
conductor  three  or  four  times  as  much  electricity  as  would  be  collected  in 
its  absence.  This  was  explained  by  the  effect  of  the  vertical  current  of  air 
which  the  flame  maintained  directly  over  it,  which  established  a  better  com- 
munication between  the  metallic  conductor  and  the  strata  of  air  above  it. 

Assuming  this  property  of  flame,  Volta  argued,  that  since  fires  robbed  the  at- 
mosphere above  them  of  electricity  faster  and  more  effectually  than  metallic 
points,  it  must  follow  that,  to  prevent  coming  storms,  or  to  mitigate  their  force, 
the  best  expedient  would  be  to  light  enormous  fires  in  the  middUe  of  extensive 
plains,  or,  better  still,  on  elevated  stations.  If  the  effects  of  the  lamp  on  the 
atmospheric  electrometer  were  admitted,  there  would  be  nothing  unreasonable 
in  the  supposition  that  large  fires  may,  in  a  short  interval  of  time,  rob  immense 
volumes  of  air  and  vapor  of  their  electricity. 

Volta  wished  to  submit  this  theory  to  an  experiment  on  a  large  scale,  but 
was  not  able  to  carry  the  design  into  effect.  M.  Arago  suggested,  that  by  ma- 
king suitable  meteorological  observations  in  those  parts  of  Staflbrdshire  and 
other  English  counties  which  abound  in  vast  iron  furnaces,  where  fires  of  ex- 
traordinary magnitude  are  maintained  night  and  day,  and  comparing  the  results 
with  similar  observations  made  in  adjoining  agricultural  districts,  the  conjec- 
ture of  Volta  might  be  tested.* 

Observations  of  this  kind  have  accordingly  been  recently  made  both  in  Eng- 
land and  in  certain  parts  of  Italy,  the  results  of  which  will  be  explained  at  the 
proper  place  in  this  volume. 

It  has  been  already  stated,  that  direct  observations  proved  that  the  atmo- 
sphere, in  its  ordinary  condition,  is  always  charged  with  positive  electricity. 
The  beginning  of  the  year  1780  was  signalized  by  a  capital  experiment,  by 
which  it  was  proved  that  the  source  whence  this  vast  amount  of  the  electric 
fluid  was  derived,  or,  to  speak  more  correctly,  the  cause  of  the  disturbance  of 
the  general  equilibrium  of  the  globe,  which  gives  a  surplus  of  the  positive  fluid 
to  the  air,  and  leaves  the  earth  surcharged  with  negative  fluid,  and  which,  in  its 
effects,  assumes  all  the  terrific  forms  of  the  tempest  and  the  hurricane,  and 
probably  of  many  other  violent  convulsions  which  are  occasionally  exhibited  in 
the  war  of  the  elements,  is  to  be  found  in  the  process  of  natural  evaporation, 
which  continually  maintains  its  silent  and  imperceptible  progress  upon  the  sur- 
faces of  ocean,  lake,  and  river,  and  even  upon  those  of  organized  bodies.  That 
heat  passes  ofl*  in  a  latent  fonn  by  such  means,  and  equalizes  and  moderates 
the  general  temperature  around  us,  was  well  known ;  but  it  was  not  suspected 
that  the  elements  of  the  storm,  the  coruscations  of  meteoric  light,  and  the  splen- 
dors of  he  aurora,  were  due  to  the  same  cause. 

Volta  states,  that  in  the  year  1778  this  idea  occurred  to  him,  and  that  he 

I  conceived  the  notion  of  an  experiment  by  which  it  might  be  brought  to  an  im- 
mediate trial.    Let  a  metallic  dish  filled  with  water  be  placed  on  an  insulating 

I  support,  and  exposed  in  the  open  air  until  it  evaporates,  the  dish  being  main- 
tained in  communication  with  a  suflSciently  sensible  condensing  electroscope. 
If,  in  evaporating,  the  positive  fluid  be  carried  oflf,  the  dish  will,  afler  the  evap- 
oration, be  negatively  electrical,  and  the  electroscope  will  show  it ;  if  not,  the 

I  electroscope  will  give  no  sign.  Various  circumstances  prevented  Volta  from 
trying  this  experiment  until  the  month  of  March,  1780,  when,  being  in  Parisy 

*  Eloge  de  Volta,  p.  18. 
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he  racceededy  m  eampamf  with  some  members  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences. 
There  appears,  nerertheless,  to  remain  some  doubt  as  to  the  share  which 
Yolta  reaUr  had  in  this  famoos  experiment,  since,  in  the  account  of  it  pub- 
lished bj  LaToisier  and  Laplace,  it  is  related  as  performed  by  them,  and  Yolta 
is  mentioned  incidentally  as  being  present  on  the  occasion.* 

After  the  phenomena  of  electricity  had,  by  the  labors  of  Coulomb,  been  re- 
duced to  exact  numerical  estimation,  this  branch  of  physics  was  in  a  state  to 
permit  its  being  brought  within  the  pale  of  mixed  mathematics.  To  accom- 
plish this  it  was  necessary  to  express,  by  mathematical  formulae,  the  intensity 
of  the  electric  fluid  on  different  parts  of  insulated  conductors  of  given  forms, 
placed  either  separately,  or  in  such  a  position  as  to  exercise  an  electrical  in- 
fluence upon  each  other  without  contact,  or,  finally,  when  placed  in  actual  con- 
tut.  To  establish  such  formulae,  it  was  necessary  to  assume  some  definite 
hypothesis  as  the  law  of  electrical  action.     The  Franklinian  theory  of  a  single 

I  fluid  appeared  to  be  incapable  of  affording  the  means  of  explaining,  with  numer- 
ical precision,  the  state  of  such  bodies.  It  is  true  that  tliis  long-received  hy- 
,  pothesis  was  sufficient  to  account,  in  a  general  way,  for  the  electrical  state  of 
bodies  nnder  the  ordinary  circimnstances  of  their  mutual  action ;  but  when  rig- 
orous nnmerical  accuracy  was  demanded — when  not  merely  the  general  cir- 
cumstances of  the  dense  accumulation  of  electricity  in  one  part  of  the  surface, 
its  more  feeble  intensity  at  another,  its  total  abstinence  from  a  third  place, 
or  the  presence  of  negative  electricity  on  a  certain  side  of  a  conductor,  and  pos- 
itive electricity  on  another,  were  severally  demanded ;  but  when  it  was  required 
to  determine  ^e  exact  numerical  measure  of  the  depth  of  the  fiuid  at  each  particu- 
lar spot  Ml  a  given  insulated  conductor,  placed  under  given  conditions  with  ref- 
erence to  others,  so  that  such  numerical  measure,  so  obtained  by  calculation, 
might  be  compared  with  the  actual  depth  observed  by  the  instruments  invented 
[  and  applied  by  Coulomb,  then  this  theory  appeared  to  fail ;  at  least,  none 
[  of  its  advocates  produced  any  such  calculations.  Laplace  investigated,  on 
I  mathematical  principles,  the  distribution  of  electricity  on  ellipsoids  of  revolu- 
I  tion,  assuming,  as  the  basis  of  his  reasoning,  the  h3rpothe8i8  of  two  fluids.  Blot 
>  ilso  investigated  the  same  problem  applied  to  spheroids  of  small  eccentricity ; 
!  but  the  general  subjugation  of  this  portion  of  electrical  science  to  mathematical 
analysis  is  due  to  Poisson. 

This  illustrious  analyst  took  as  the  basis  of  his  investigations  the  theory  of 
two  fluids  proposed  by  Symmer  and  Dufaye,  with  such  modifications  and  addi- 
tions as  were  suggested  by  the  researches  of  Coulomb.  He  regarded  the 
mutual  attractions  and  repulsions  exhibited  by  electrified  bodies,  not  as  real 
forces  exercised  by  those  bodies,  but  as  altogether  due  to  the  electric  fluids 
with  which  they  are  charged.  The  laws  of  attraction  and  repulsion  devel- 
oped by  Coulomb  are  therefore  assumed  as  those  of  the  electric  fluids.  The 
particles  of  each  of  these  fluids  are  assumed  to  repel  each  other  with  a  force 
varying  according  to  that  law,  while  the  particles  of  each  fluid  attract  those  of 
the  contrary  fluid  by  a  force  governed  by  the  same  law.  These  conditions 
are  sufficient  to  supply  the  mathematicad  formulae  necessary  to  the  determi- 
nation of  the  depth  and  quality  of  the  electric  fluid  on  every  part  of  the  surface 
of  a  body  of  given  figure  placed  under  any  given  electrical  conditions.  The 
electric  fluids  of  either  kind  would,  by  virtue  of  their  self-expansive  property, 
escape  from  the  surface  of  the  body  on  which  they  rest ;  but  this  is  prevented 
by  the  pressure  of  the  surrounding  air,  which  retains  them  in  their  position  so 
long  as  their  expansive  force  is  less  than  that  pressure.  On  bodies  of  elonga- 
ted forms,  or  those  which  have  edges,  comers,  or  points,  it  is  shown,  als  a  con- 
sequence of  this  theory,  that  the  electric  fluid  accumulates  in  greater  depths 

*£logedaVolta,p.9L 
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about  the  ends,  edges,  corners,  or  points,  than  in  other  places.  Its  expansive 
force  at  such  parts  is  therefore  greater  than  elsewhere,  and  will  exceed  the 
atmospheric  pressure,  and  escape  when  at  other  parts  of  the  surface  it  is 
retained. 

This  theory  will  be  explained  in  the  present  work,  as  far  as  its  development 
is  consistent  with  the  object  of  this  volume.  It  will  not,  therefore,  be  need- 
ful to  enlarge  upon  it  further  in  this  place.  It  may,  however,  be  asked  why  it 
is,  seeing  that  the  theory  of  two  fluids  is  sufficient  for  the  explanation  of  all 
the  phenomena  to  which  it  has  yet  been  applied,  and  that,  on  ^e  other  hand, 
the  theory  of  a  single  fluid  fails  to  aflford  any  satisfactory  or  accurate  explana- 
tion of  so  many  phenomena,  the  latter  theory,  nevertheless,  still  has  followers, 
and  that  even  among  electricians,  whose  opinions  cannot  be  regarded  other- 
wise than  with  sentiments  of  respect,  it  is  still  clung  to  as  the  hypothesis  best 
entitled  to  reception  and  confidence  ?  It  is  not  easy  to  assign  any  sufficient  rea- 
son for  this,  unless  one  can  be  found  in  the  profound  and  abstruse  nature  of  the 
mathematical  principles  by  the  aid  of  which  alone  the  effects  are  capable  of  be- 
ing expressed.  When  it  is  remembered  that,  until  very  recently,  electricity  was 
regarded  as  exclusively  a  part  of  experimental  physics ;  that  researches  in  it 
were  chiefly  carried  on  by  persons  engaged  in  chemical  investigations ;  that, 
from  the  nature  of  their  studies  and  pursuits,  such  persons  rarely  cultivated 
even  the  elements  of  mathematics,  and  almost  never  pursued  analytical  science 
into  those  more  profound  parts  which  are  now  indispensable  for  tlie  solution  of 
the  class  of  problems  which  electricity  has  presented — it  cannot  be  matter  of 
much  surprise  that  reasoning  which  is  incapable  of  being  expressed  save  by 
symbols  of  which  the  force  and  import  must  be  unintelligible  to  the  great  mass 
of  such  persons,  should  fail  to  carry  conviction  to  their  understanding.  To 
arrive  at  such  conviction,  they  must  either  commence  their  education  anew,  or 
be  content  to  receive  those  new  doctrines  on  their  faith  in  the  assurance  of 
those  who  are  capable  of  investigating  them.  Either  side  of  such  an  alterna- 
tive is  never  very  willingly  embraced. 

Having  now  followed  the  progress  of  discovery  in  this  part  of  electrical  sci- 
ence to  that  point  at  which  all  subsequent  researches  must  be  regarded  as  the 
labor  of  our  contemporaries,  the  province  of  the  historian  ceases.  Whatever 
has  been  eflected  more  recently  will  properly  form  a  part  of  the  subject  matter 
of  the  volume  here  presented  to  the  reader,  of  which  it  is  hoped  that  a  brief 
exposition  and  analysis  of  the  researches  of  contemporary  philosophers  will 
form  not  the  least  interesting  and  useful  portion. 
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lERE  is  no  subject  of  inqmTy  to  which  the  improved  powers  of  the  tel- 
;>e  have  been  directed  with  greater  effect  than  the  investigation  of  the 
ical  condition  of  the  several  planets  composing  the  solar  system.  We 
on  the  present  occasion  take  a  review  of  some  of  these  bodies,  and  shall 
the  chief  circumstances  which  have  been  discovered  respecting  them, 
a  general  survey  of  the  system,  the  planets  composing  it  will  naturally 
assed  in  three  distinct  groups,  i^e  first  of  which  we  sludl  call  the  minor 
tfiSf  the  second  the  new  pianslSf  and  the  Mir  J  the  major  planets. 
x>ceeding  from  the  sun  outward  in  the  system,  the  four  planets  which  are 
5St  to  that  luminary  are  Mercury^  Venus^  the  Earthy  and  Mars.  Between 
)  bodies  there  prevails  a  striking  analogy.  We  find  that  they  are  not 
diflTerent  in  magnitude ;  that  they  correspond  closely,  so  far  as  we  can 
>ver,  in  their  geographical  character ;  that  they  receive  in  not  very  difier- 
nroportions  the  influence  of  the  sun.  The  close  alliance  between  them 
dso  occurred  to  other  astronomical  writers,  inasmuch  as  they  are  some- 
I  called  the  terrestrial  pUmaU^  from  their  analogy  to  &e  earth. 

OF  TRS  PLANET  MERCURY. 

tie  planet  Mercury  revolves  at  a  distance  from  the  sun  of  about  thirty-six 
ras  of  miles,  completing  his  periodical  revolution  in  about  eighty-eight  da3rs, 
omething  less  than  three  of  our  months.  The  diameter  of  this  planet  is 
t  three  thousand  two  hundred  miles,  or  four  tenths  of  thut  of  the  earth,  and 
squently  its  volume  or  bulk  is  about  a  sixteenth  of  that  of  our  globe.  As 
:ury  revolves  round  the  sun  in  an  orbit  enclosed  within  that  of  the  earth,  it 
^8  that  his  illuminated  hemisphere,  which  is  always  presented  to  the  sun 
e  course  of  each  revolution,  must  assume  every  possible  variety  of  position 
gard  to  the  earth.  Thus  when  Mercury  is  between  the  sun  and  earth  as 
,  in  what  is  called  inferior  eonjunctum^  his  dark  hemisphere  is  turned  tow- 
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ud  us,  and  lie  is  inrisible,  except  in  the  cue  which  MtnedlDM  occnn 
which  he  is  so  ex&ctly  in  line  of  the  direction  of  the  nm  m  to  ba  betwem 
eye  and  some  portion  of  the  wlar  disk.  In  that  case  the  planet  ia  aeen  i 
circular  black  spot  on  the  disk  of  the  sun,  and  the  ^peannce  of  its  bn 
upon  that  disk  is  called  a  tramit  ofMerairy, 

When  the  planet,  on  the  other  hand,  is  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  sn 
B,  its  illuminated  hemisphere  is  presented  directly  in  the  line  of  riaion ; 
in  th&t  case,  the  planet  being  in  exactly  the  same  quarter  of  the  heavens  u 
sun  is,  would  necessarily  rise  and  set  with  the  aun,  and  its  appearance  b 
obscured  by  the  immeasurably  superior  splendor  oK  the  son,  it  would  nc 
Been.  When  the  planet  is  in  an  iniernnediate  position  on  either  side  of  the 
in  its  periodical  course,  its  illuminated  hemtspDere  being  presented  as  it  ali 
is,  directly  to  the  aun,  will  only  be  panially  turned  to  the  earth,  and  the  pi 
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will  be  seen  under  a  corresponding  variety  of  phases,  in  short,  it  will  undergo  i 
■n  the  clianges  which  the  moon  presents  in  its  monthly  course  round  the  earth,  | 
18  represented  in  the  figure. 

When  near  the  point  hehind  the  sun,  it  will  be  nearly  full,  or  gibbous ;  and  ' 
when  near  the  point  where  its  dark  hemisphere  is  turned  to  the  earth,  it  will  ! 
be  a  crescent.     In  a  certain  intermediate  position  it  will  be  halved,  and  will  pass 
through  all  the  other  phases. 

In  making  its  circuit  round  the  sun,  it  will  be  seen  alternately  at  the  east  and 
at  the  west  of  that  luminary,  separating  from  it  in  each  direction  to  an  extent 
limited  by  the  magnitude  of  its  orbit  round  the  sun.     When  it  is  at  the  west  of 
the  snn,  it  sets  before  the  sun,  and  rises  before  the  sun.    It  cannot,  in  that  case, 
be  seen  in  the  evening ;  but  if  it  be  separated  from  the  sun  by  a  sufficient  dis- 
tance, it  will  rise  so  early  as  to  anticipate  the  light  of  the  morning  which 
pfrecedes  the  sun's  rays,  and  may  then  be  seen  as  a  morning  star.     On  the  other 
hand,  when  it  is  at  the  east  of  the  sun,  it  rises  afler  the  sun,  and  sets  after  it. 
It  cannot,  therefore,  be  seen  in  the  morning ;  but  provided  it  be  sufficiently  dis- 
tant from  the  sun  to  remain  above  the  horizon  until  the  darkness  is  sufficient  to 
render  it  visible,  it  will  be  seen  as  an  evening  star. 

The  orbit  of  Mercury  is  so  limited  in  its  breadth,  compared  with  the  distance 
I  of  the  earth  from  the  sun,  that  even  when  that  planet  is  at  its  greatest  apparent 
>  distance  from  the  sun,  it  sets  in  the  evening  long  before  the  end  of  twilight ;  and 
I  when  it  rises  before  the  sun,  the  latter  luminary  rises  so  soon  after  it  that  it  is  never 
{  free  from  the  presence  of  so  much  solar  light  as  to  render  it  extremely  difficult 
)  to  see  the  planet  with  the  naked  eye.  In  short,  Mercury  is  seldom  seen  at  all, 
/  except  with  a  telescope.  It  is  said  that  Copernicus  himself  never  saw  this 
s  planet. 

>  OF   THE   PLANET   VENUS. 

S  The  planet  Venus  is,  on  many  accounts,  more  favorably  circumstanced  for 
\  telescopic  observation  than  Mercury.  Its  diameter  is  nearly  equal  to  that  of 
S  the  earth,  and  nearly  three  times  as  great  as  that  of  Mercury.  Its  distance 
\  from  the  sun  being  sibout  seventy  millions  of  miles,  it  separates  itself  in  its  pe- 
)  riodical  course  so  widely  from  the  sun,  that  when  it  is  east  of  the  sun  it  re- 
(  mains  above  the  horizon  in  the  evening  after  night-fall ;  and  when  it  is  west  of 
S  the  sun  it  rises  in  the  morning  so  long  before  the  hour  of  sunrise  that  it  is  dis- 
\  tinctly  visible.  Owing  to  the  absence  of  the  solar  light,  it  forms,  therefore, 
S  the  object  with  which  every  one  is  familiar,  under  the  names  of  the  morning  and 
\  evening  star.  It  is  subject,  by  the  operation  of  the  same  causes,  to  the  same 
S  variety  of  appearances  as  Mercury.  When  it  is  nearly  between  the  earth  and 
c  the  sun  it  appears  a  thin  crescent,  and  when  beyond  the  sun  it  appears  full ;  and 
S  in  the  intermediate  positions  exhibits,  like  Mercury,  all  the  variety  of  phases 
c  of  the  moon. 


DIURNAL   MOTION   OF   VENUS  AND   MERCURY. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  objects  of  telescopic  inquiry  regarding  the  con- 
dition of  the  planets  is,  the  question  as  to  their  diurnal  rotation.  In  general, 
the  manner  in  which  we  should  seek  to  ascertain  this  fact  would  be,  by  exam- 
ining with  powerful  telescopes  the  marks  observable  upon  the  disk  of  the  planet. 
If  the  planet  revolves  upon  an  axis,  these  marks,  being  carried  round  with  it, 
would  appear  to  move  across  the  disk  frpm  one  side  to  the  other ;  they  would 
disappear  on  one  side,  and,  remaining  for  a  certain  time  invisible,  would  reap- 
pear on  the  other,  passing,  as  before,  across  the  visible  disk.    Let  any  one 
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stand  at  a  distance  from  a  common  terrestrial  globe,  and  let  it  be  made  to  re- 
volve upon  its  axis :  the  spectator  will  see  the  geographical  marks  delineated 
on  it  pass  across  the  hemisphere  which  is  turned  toward  him.  Thej  will  suc- 
cessively disappear  and  reappear.  The  same  effects  must,  of  course,  be  ex- 
pected to  be  seen  upon  the  several  planets,  if  they  have  a  motion  of  rotadoQ 
resembling  the  diurnal  motion  of  our  globe.  If  this  species  of  observation  be 
attempted  with  respect  to  the  planets  Mercury  and  Venus,  we  shall  immedi- 
ately find  the  investigation  obstructed  by  an  unexpected  difficulty.  Their  disks 
present  no  permanent  marks  or  characteristics.  They  are,  it  is  true,  diversified  \ 
more  or  less  by  lights  and  shadows,  but  we  soon  discover  that  these  varieties 
of  feature  are  not  of  a  permanent  kind ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  that  they  aie 
continually  shifting  and  changing,  like  the  clouds  that  float  in  an  atmosphere. 
It  has,  in  fact,  been  ascertained,  that  these  appearances  in  the  inferior  planets 
are  produced  by  clouds,  with  which  the  thick  atmosphere  that  invest  them  are 
continually  loaded.  These  clouds  are  so  continuous  that  they  never  permit  ns  | 
to  see  the  geographical  character  of  the  planets  Mercury  ana  Venus  at  all. 

For  a  long  period  this  circumstance  seemed  to  render  futile  all  attempts  to 
ascertain  the  rotation  of  these  planets  accurately.  At  length,  however,  a  cir- 
cumstance, apparently  accidental,  led  Cassini  and  Schr5ter  to  the  discoTeiy 
of  the  fact  of  the  rotation  of  Venus  on  its  axis. 

This  discovery  was  effected  by  observing  that  the  points  of  the  horns  of  the 
crescent  of  Venus  were  at  certain  moments  cut  off  square,  and  after  a  certain 
time  would  recover  their  sharpness.  This  was  found  to  take  place  nearly  at 
the  same  time  each  successive  evening  and  morning.  The  cause  was  soon 
ascertained.  In  a  certain  part  of  the  surface  of  the  planet  a  lofty  mountain 
flung  its  shadow  across  the  region  which  formed  a  point  to  the  horn.  The 
diurnal  rotation  of  the  planet  soon  carried  this  point  into  another  position,  so 
that  the  shadow  disappeared  and  allowed  the  horn  of  the  crescent  to  recover  its 
sharpness.  Each  time  that  the  horn  became  thus  blunted,  it  was  ascertained 
that  the  mountain  had  returned  to  the  same  position,  and  consequently  that  the 
planet  must  have  completed  one  revolution  on  its  axis. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  the  same  circumstance  was  found  to  take  place 
in  the  instance  of  the  planet  Mercury,  and  the  result  has  been,  that  these  two 
planets  have  been  ascertained  to  have  a  diurnal  rotation ;  that  of  Mercury 
being  completed  in  24  hours,  5  minutes,  28  seconds,  and  that  of  Venus  in  23 
hours,  21  minutes,  7  seconds.  Thus  it  appears  the  alternations  of  day  and 
night  in  these  planets  are  regulated  by  the  same  intervals  as  the  earth. 


DIRECTION  OF    THE   AXIS   OF   ROTATION. — SEASONS,    CLIMATES,   AND    ZONES. 

The  position  of  the  axis  on  which  a  planet  revolves,  is  ascertained  by  ob- 
serving the  direction  of  the  apparent  motion  of  the  permanent  marks  upon  its 
disk — the  axis  being  necessarily  perpendicular  to  such  motion.  Since,  how- 
ever, the  rotation  of  Mercury  and  Venus,  as  we  have  just  explained,  do  not 
show  the  apparent  motion  of  any  of  these  permanent  marks,  the  circumstances 
which  led  to  the  discovery  of  their  rotation,  did  not  indicate  the  position  of  the 
axes  on  which  they  turned.  It  is  said,  however,  that  observations  have  been 
made  which  justify  the  conclusion  that  the  axis  on  which  the  planet  Venus 
turns,  has  a  position  in  reference  to  its  orbit  very  different  indeed  from  that  of 
the  earth.  Let  it  be  remembered,  that  the  axis  of  the  earth  leans  from  the 
perpendicular  through  an  angle  of  23^^,  in  consequence  of  which  the  polar  cir- 
cles and  tropics  have  corresponding  limits.  It  is  this  arrangement  which  , 
divides  the  surface  of  our  globe  into  the  temperate  and  frigid  zones ;  the  tem-  ' 
perate  being  those  which  lie  between  the  tropics  and  the  polar  circles,  in  whicli  * 
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the  Sim  is  never  yertical,  on  the  one  hand,  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  is  ever  absent 
for  twency-foiir  successive  hours.  How  difTerent  must  be  the  circumstances  at- 
tending the  planet  Yenus,  if  it  be  true,  as  there  seems  reason  to  believe,  that  the 
axis  of  that  planet,  instead  of  being  inclined  23^^  from  the  perpendicular,  is 
inclined  75^  from  it.  The  polar  circles  would  include  a  portion  of  each  hem- 
isphere, the  extent  of  which  would  be  five  sixths  of  its  entire  breadth.  Thus 
the  greater  portion  of  such  a  globe  would  be  subject  to  vicissitudes  somewhat 
similar  to  those  which  are  incidental  to  our  frigid  zone,  but  the  changes  would 
be  much  more  complicated.  Within  a  certain  space  of  such  a  planet,  the  sun' 
would  at  one  season  of  the  year  pass  through  the  zenith,  and  the  circumstances 
of  the  day  would  resemble  those  between  our  own  tropics ;  while  at  another  pe- 
riod of  the  year,  the  sun  would  never  rise  for  twenty-four  hours.  In  fact,  the 
polar  circle  would  overlay  the  tropics,  and  the  phenomena  of  each  zone  would 
alternately  prevail  at  different  seasons. 

The  position  of  the  axis  of  Mercury  is  not  ascertained,  but  there  is  reason 
to  believe  that,  like  that  of  Yenus,  it  is  inclined  at  a  very  large  angle  from  thd 
perpendicular. 


- 


ORBITS  AND  TRANSITS  OF  MERCURY  AND  VENUS. 

The  motion  of  the  planets  Mercury  and  Yenus,  like  that  of  the  other  bodies 
of  the  system,  is  very  nearly  in  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic.  The  orbit  of  Mer- 
cniy  nuJies  with  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic  an  angle  of  7^,  and  that  of  Yenus 
an  angle  of  less  than  4^ ;  the  consequence  of  which  is,  that  these  planets  are 
oever  seen  much  above  or  below  the  ecliptic.  The  apparent  diameter  of  the 
sun  is  about  half  a  degree ;  consequently  the  greatest  distance  to  which  Yenus 
can  depart  from  the  ecliptic,  will  be  less  tihan  eight  diameters  of  the  sun  ;  and 
the  greatest  distance  of  the  planet  Mercury  from  it  will  be  fourteen  diameters 
of  the  sun.  The  points  at  which  these  planets  are  seen  upon  the  ecliptic  are 
called  the  nodes  of  the  orbits ;  and  if  at  the  time  they  pass  near  these  nodes 
they  happen  to  be  in  inferior  conjunction,  they  may  be  directly  between  the 
eye  of  the 'observer  on  the  earth  and  the  sun*s  disk.  In  that  case,  they  would 
be  seen  as  a  black  spot  moving  in  the  sun's  disk.  In  order  that  this  remarka- 
ble phenomenon,  which  is  called  a  transit^  should  take  place,  it  is  obviously 
necessary  that  the  distance  of  the  disk  of  the  planet  from  the  place  of  the  sun's 
centre  should  be  less  than  half  the  sun's  apparent  diameter ;  that  is,  less  than 
fifteen  minutes  of  a  degree.  If,  then,  the  distance  of  either  of  the  inferior 
planets  from  the  ecliptic  at  the  time  they  are  in  inferior  conjunction  be  less  than 
fifWen  minutes,  there  must  be  a  transit ;  and  the  less  that  distance  is,  the  greater 
the  extent  of  the  sun's  disk  over  which  the  planet  will  be  seen  moving.  If  the 
planet  be  exactly  in  its  node  at  the  time  of  the  inferior  conjunction,  then  it  will 
be  passing  directly  across  the  centre  of  the  sun. 

It  will  be  evident  that  the  pari  of  the  sun's  disk  in  which  the  planet  is  seen 
projected  in  a  transit,  will  also  depend  on  the  position  of  the  observer  upon  the 
earth.  It  may  happen  that,  from  some  parts  of  the  earth,  the  planet  would  not 
be  projected  upon  the  solar  disk  at  all ;  and,  in  short,  at  different  parts  of  the 
earth,  the  line  of  its  projected  course  will  necessarily  be  different.  These 
effects  will  depend  on  the  extent  of  the  earth,  and  its  distance  from  the  sun 
and  the  planet. 

These  phenomena  have,  therofore,  supplied  a  very  happy  expedient  by 
which  the  distance  of  the  sun  from  the  earth  may  be  exactly  ascertained.  The 
tnmsit  of  Yenus  is  especially  applicable  to  this  investigation,  and  has  been 
used  with  signal  success.  When  the  transit  of  the  planet  occurred  in  1769, 
obserrers  wero  sent  by  different  European  governments  to  the  most  favorable 
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parts  of  the  earth  for  observing  it :  some  to  Otaheite,  some  to  Cajaneburgh  in 
Swedish  Lapland,  and  elsewhere.  The  result  of  their  obserrations  prored 
that  the  distance  of  the  sun  from  the  earth  is  ninety-five  millions  of  miles. 

The  intervals  between  the  successive  transits  at  each  node  are  8  and  113 
years.  The  following  are  the  series  of  transits  to  take  place  for  the  next  fonr 
centuries : — 


1874. 
1882. 
2004. 
2012. 
2117. 
2125. 
2247. 
2255. 


h.    ■. 


Dec.  9 4    8 

.Dec.  6 4  16 

.June  8 8  51 

.June  6 1  17 

.Dec.  11 2  57 

.Dec.  18 3    9 

June  11 0  21 

.June  9 4  44 


A.  If. 
P.M. 
A.  If. 
A.  If. 
A.  M. 
P.  If. 
P.  If . 
A.  K. 


The  duration  of  a  transit  depends  on  the  part  of  the  sun's  disk  on  which  the 
planet  is  projected.  It  may  last  so  long  as  seven  hoars,  if  the  phnet  pass 
across  the  centre  of  the  disk  of  the  sim. 

The  last  transit  of  Mercury  took  place  on  the  7th  of  November,  1835.  It 
was  visible  in  this  country  but  not  in  Europe,  the  sun  having  Mt  there  before 
its  commencement.  The  next  transit  will  happen  in  the  present  year,  18^, 
on  the  8th  of  May:  it  will  commence  at  nineteen  minutes  past  Ibar  in  the 
afternoon,  and  will  terminate  at  nine  minutes  before  eleven  at  nu^  Green- 
wich time.  At  New  York  it  will  begin  and  end  four  hoars  and  fifty^aiz  tann- 
utes  earlier ;  it  will  therefore  begin  at  twenty-three  minutes  past  elevvn  in  the 
forenoon,  and  will  terminate  at  five  minutes  before  six  in  the  afternoon.  The 
entire  transit  will  therefore  be  visible  in  the  United  States. 

The  transits  of  Mercury  during  the  present  century  will  be  as  follows  : — 


1845. 
1848. 
1861. 
1868. 
1878. 
1881. 
1891. 
1894. 


.May  8 7  54  P. 

.Nov.  9 1  38  P. 

.Nov.  12 .7  20  P. 

.Nov.5 6 

.Maye 6 

.Nov.8 0 

.May  10 2 

.Nov.  10 6 


44A.M* 

38  p.  M. 

40  A«M« 
45  A.M* 
17  P.M. 


The  times  here  given  are  the  mean  times  at  Greenwich  of  the  middle  of  the 

transit. 

MOUNTAINS  ON  MERCURY  AND  VENUS. 


I 
, 
' 

' 


It  is  supposed  that  mountains  of  extraordinary  elevation  prevail  both  in 
Mercury  and  Venus.  Those  upon  Venus  are  estimated  to  be  aboot  four  times 
higher  than  upon  the  earth. 

Sir  William  Herschel  was  unable  to  distinguish  any  permanent  marks  on 
Mercury.  Schroter,  however,  has  been  more  successful.  This  astronomer 
has  discovered  mountains  on  the  surface  of  the  planet,  and  has  even  succeeded 
in  ascertaining  the  height  of  some  of  them.  One  of  them  he  found  to  rise  to 
an  altitude  of  5,600  feet,  and  another  to  the  scarcely  credible  height  of  nearly 
eleven  miles,  being  nearly  four  times  the  height  of  ^tna  or  the  peak  of  Ten- 
eriffe,  and  more  than  double  the  height  of  the  loftiest  mountain  on  the  earth. 
It  is  remarkable  that  the  highest  mountains  in  Mercury  are  situated  in  the 
southern  hemisphere  of  the  planet. 

Schroter,  to  whose  observations  we  are  indebted  for  much  of  the  knowledge 
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lat  we  possess  of  ihc  planet  Venus,  showed  the  existence  of  sever<il  nioi 
IIS  on  that  planet,  the  height  of  some  of  which  he  esiimaied  id  BTnount  to  { 
eenly-two  miles.  There  were  three  which  he  estimated  :  the  firet  al  iiiiieicen  ? 
lilcs,  or  five  times  the  height  of  Chimborazo  [  iha  second  at  eleven  and  a  half  J 
tiles ;  tad  the  third  at  ten  and  three  qu&rters  miles. 


INFLDENCE    { 


r   AT   MERCDRT-AND   VENUS. 


The  distance  of  the  earth  from  the  sun  being  greater  than  that  of  Mercury  ? 
D  die  ratio  of  100  to  39,  or  nearly  5  to  2,  the  apparent  diameter  of  the  eur 
leen  from  Mercnry  will  be  greater  than  as  seen  from  the  earth  in  the  ss 
-ado.  If  E  represent  the  apparent  magnitude  of  the  aim  as  seen  from  the  | 
iarth,  M  will  represent  it  aa  seen  from  Mercury. 


The  intensiiy  of  the  sun's  light  being  tn  (he  proportion  of  the  area  of  its  ap 
parent  disk,  will  be  greater  at  xVIercury  than  at  the  earth  in  the  ratio  of  25  ti 
4,  or  nearly  aa  6  to  1 .     If  the  heat  depended  solely  on  the  sun's  taya,  it  would  ( 
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e  proportion  greater  than  at  the  earth,  bnt  this  may  b«  modified 
C3  in  operation  on  tbe  planet  and  in  it«  aimosphera. 


The  distance  of  the  earth  from  the  sun  is  greater  than  that  of  Venns  in  lh< 

alio  of  10  to  7  nonrly,  and  consequently  the  apparent  diameter  of  the  sim  a 

leen  from  Venus  will  be  greater  in  the  same  ratio  than  as  seen  from  the  earth 

I   if  E  represent  the  oppaicntmagnituJe  of  the  sun  as  seen  from  the  euth,  V  nil 

'  represent  its  apparent  maguiiude  as  seen  frum  Venus. 

The  intensity  of  the  auu's  light  at  Vunus  will  bo  about  twice  its  intensity  ■ 
\  ihe  earth. 

TWILIGHT  ON   VENDS  IND   HERCIIRr. 

The  existence  of  an  extensive  twilight  in  these  planets  has  been  well  ascer 
;  lained.  By  observing  the  concave  edge  of  tbe  crescent  which  corresponds  L 
J  the  boundary  uf  the  illuminated  and  dark  hemiapheiea  of  the  planets,  it  is  founi 
I  that  tl  e  enlightened  ponion  does  not  terminate  suddenly,  but  there  is  a  grad 
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I  sal  fading  away  of  the  light  into  the  darkness,  produced  by  the  band  of  atmo- 
iphere  illuminated  by  the  sun  which  orerhangs  a  part  of  the  dark  hemisphere, 
and  produces  upon  it  the  phenomena  of  twilight. 

When  we  examine  the  dark  hemisphere  of  the  planet  Venus,  there  is  ob- 
lerved  upon  occasions  a  faint  reddish  and  grayish  light,  which  is  visible  on 
parts  loo  distant  from  the  illuminated  hemisphere  to  be  produced  by  the  light 
>f  the  ran.  It  is  supposed  that  these  effects  are  indications  of  the  play  of  some 
itmoqihariG  phsoomena  in  this  planet  similar  to  the  aurora  borealis. 

OF   THE   PLANET   MARS. 

Pxocaoding  outward  in  the  solar  system  from  the  sun,  the  first  planet  which 
we  find  rerelTing  beyond  the  earth  and  including  the  annual  path  of  the  earth 
within  its  periodical  course  is  the  planet  Mars.  This  body  makes  its  revolu- 
tion lomd  the  sun  at  a  .distance  of  nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of 
miles  fram  that  luminary,  and  completes  its  revolution  in  six  hundred  and  eighty- 
six  days*  or  a  little  less  than  two  years. 

When  the  earth  is  between  Mars  and  the  sun,  the  distance  of  the  planet 
from  the  earth  is  less  than  fifty  millions  of  miles,  and  as  it  is  then  seen  in  the 
meridian  at  midnight,  the  circumstances  are  extremely  favorable  to  telescopic 
observation.  Although  its  distance  from  the  earth  at  that  epoch  is  greater  than 
thai  of  Tenus  when  near  inferior  conjunction,  yet  as  Venus  in  that  position 
has  her  daifc  hemisphere  turned  to  the  earth,  while  the  enlightened  hemisphere 
of  Man  is  tamed  fully  toward  us,  the  observations  made  on  the  latter  are  more 
satislactoiy. 

The  diameter  of  Mars  is  about  half  that  of  our  globe,  and  it  has  been  found 
by  the  obserrations  of  Arago  that  its  polar  diameter  is  little  less  than  its  equa- 
torialy  and  that  consequently,  like  the  earth,  it  is  an  oblate  spheroid. 

As  the  planet  includes  the  orbit  of  the  earth  within  its  periodical  course 
round  the  sun,  the  hemisphere  which  it  presents  to  the  sun  is  always  very 
nearly,  although  not  exactly,  presented  to  the  earth  ;  the  consequence  of  which 
is  that  Mars  is  always  seen  with  a  full  phase,  or  very  slightly  gibbous.  It  has 
the  appearance  of  a  reddish  star 

diurnal  rotation  of  mars. 

On  examining  with  a  sufficiently  powerful  telescope  the  disk  of  Mars,  it  is 
found  to  be  characterized  by  features  of  lights  and  shadows,  like  those  which 
prevail  on  the  other  planets.  These  were  observed  at  a  very  early  period  in 
the  progress  of  astronomical  discovery.  There  are  diagrams  given  in  the  first 
volume  of  the  ^  Pkiiosophical  Transactions^  showing  telescopic  views  of  this 
planet. 

By  attentively  watching  these  marks,  they  have  been  observed  to  move  in 
parallel  lines  east  and  west — ^to  disappear  at  one  side  of  the  dipk,  and  to  re- 
appear afler  equal  intervals  at  the  other  side.  Hence  it  was  discovered  at  a 
very  early  epoch  by  Cassini  that  Mars  has  a  diurnal  motion  upon  its  axis  in  a 
time  very  little  different  from  that  of  the  earth.  Cassiui's  estimation  of  the 
time  of  rotation  of  this  planet  was  twenty-four  hours  and  forty  minutes.  A 
more  accurate  estimate  proves  it  to  be  twenty-four  hours,  thirty-nine  minutes, 
and  twenty-one  seconds.  The  axis  on  which  it  turns,  and  which  is  perpen- 
dicular to  the  lines  in  which  the  marks  on  the  disk  move,  is  at  an  angle  of 
about  thirty  degrees  from  the  perpendicular  to  its  orbit.  When  it  is  remem- 
bered that  the  earth*8  axis  is  inclined  at  an  angle  of  twenty-three  and  a  half 
degrees,  and  that  it  is  this  inclination  which  produces  the  succession  of  sea- 
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[  sons,  and  which  divides  the  earth  into  zones  snd  clinuites,  it  wiH  be  essity  {•• 
!  ferred  that  the  same  phenomena  prerails  in  Mara — the  limits  of  th«  seasou 
I  being  Uiile  more  extreme  than  those  which  prerail  in  the  osrth. 

ATHOSPHGRS   OF   HARS. 

The  existence  of  sn  atmosphere  upon  Man  is  prored  by  th«  gradml  dtmi- 
nuiion  which  the  light  of  a  star  suffets  as  his  disk  approaches  it,  and  by  ihs 
variable  character  of  the  lights  and  shadows  apparent  upon  the  disk.  Ths 
niddy  appearance  of  the  planet  has  been  explained  by  the  snpposition  of  so 
atmosphere  of  great  density  around  it ;  but  more  accurate  telescopic  obsem- 
tioiis  have  led  Herschel  and  others  rather  to  incline  to  the  opinion  that  this 
redness  must  be  ascribed  to  a  peculiar  color  prevsiling' on  the  snrface  of  the 
planet,  like  that  of  the  red  sandstone  districts  upon  the  earth.  A  slight  appeir- 
ance  of  belts  has  always  been  noticed  on  this  planet,  which  aflbida  anailier 
indication  of  an  atmosphere,  as  will  be  more  clearly  understood  when  lb*  belts 
of  Jupiter  and  Saturn  shall  be  explained. 

PHYSICAL   CONSTtTDTtON   OP   MARS. 

Telescopic  inquiry  hai  been  directed  to  determine  the  phrsicat  condition  of 
this  planet,  and  with  a  degree  of  success  greater  perhaps  than  that  whicli  his 
attended  similar  inquiries  respecting  any  other  body  in  the  solar  system,  except 
the  sun  and  moon.  Sir  William  Herschel,  and  after  him  his  son,  Sir  Jons 
Herschel,  ascertained  the  form  and  position  of  a  variety  of  the  features  of  light 
and  color  on  the  disk  )  but  it  has  been  reserved  for  the  Prussian  astronomers, 
Beer  and  Madler,  to  carry  this  inquiry  to  a  much  greater  degree  of  detailed 
accuracy. 

Sir  John  Herschel  made  a  series  of  observations  on  Mars  within  the  hat 
fourteen  years,  and  supplied  a  telescopic  drawing  of  one  hemisphere  of  the 
planet.     We  annex  a  figure  exhibiting  this  sketch. 


He  stated  that  the  outlines  here  exhibited  were  found  to  be  permanent  and  { 
unvariable,  and  must  therefore  be  regarded  as  geographical  and  not  atmospheric  i 
features.  Itis  true  that  they  were  not  always  visible,  being  sometimes  obscured,  ' 
or  varied  by  what  seems  to  be  clouds  ;  but  when  visible  they  were  always  the  { 
same.  Some  portions  appeared  of  a  reddish  color,  while  others  had  a  greenish  | 
tint.    He  supposes  the  red  portions  to  be  land  whose  geological  character  im-  ) 
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to  them  that  peculiar  color.     The  greenish  portions  be  iaCerred  to  be 

Dong  the  featnres  apparent  on  this  planet,  what  attracted  most  attention 
:ertain  white  spots  seen  around  the  polar  regions.     These  were  among  the 

first  permanent  marks  discovered  on  the  planet,  and  are  represented  even 
e  first  rnde  drawing  giren  of  its  telescopic  appearances  in  the  proceedings 
e  Royal  Society.     In  the  obserrationa  of  Herschel — both  father  and  son — 

have,  however,  been  more  rigorously  examined  and  described ;  and  still 
I  ao  in  the  inresti gallons  of  Beer  and  Madler. 

haa  been  ascertained  from  the  changes  they  undergo  that  they  must  be 
wed  by  depositee  of  snow  in  the  polar  regions.  Herschel  observed  that 
a  the  pole  had  been  turned  from  the  sun  during  the  winter,  and  first  re- 
laxed in  the  spring  of  the  planet,  the  whiteness  was  most  extensive  and 
1 ;  and  that  when  the  aame  pole  was  exposed  to  the  influence  of  the  sun 
ig  the  aummer,  which  is  double  the  length  of  the  summer  upon  the  earth, 
whiteness  gradually  diminished,  and  always  disappeared.  Such  indica- 
I  CTi)n"*  be  mistaken,  and  admit  of  no  other  explanations  save  what  I  have 

adverted  to. 

he  elaborate  observations  of  Beer  and  Miidler  have  supplied  various  tele- 
ic  views  of  this  planet.  In  their  work  upon  this  subject  they  have  pub- 
)d  forty  views  of  heraispheres  made  by  planes  passing  nearly  through  the 
s,  which  is  the  only  view  presented  to  the  observer  by  the  planet.     Hav- 

by  combining  together  many  observations,  made  as  it  were  a  survey  of 
larire  surface  of  the  globe  of  Mars,  they  have  given  two  views,  one  of  its 
bem  and  the  other  of  its  southern  hemisphere. 

'n  have  obtained  copies  of  these  views,  and  have  affixed  them  here. 
I  of  the  views  of  this  planet,  boundec^  by  a  circle  passing  nearly  through 
olea,  are  annexed.     The  views  of  the  hemispheres  are  given  oo  page  13. 


HAS  Mars  a  satellite  t 

nalogy  naturally  suggests  the  probability  that  the  planet  Mara  might  have 
oon.  These  atlendanta  appear  to  be  supplied  to  the  planets  in  augmented 
.hers  aa  they  recede  from  the  sun  ;  and  if  this  analogy  were  complete,  it 
Id  justify  the  inference  that  Mars  must  at  least  have  one,  being  more  re- 
9  from  the  sun  than  the  earth,  which  is  supplied  with  a  satellite.  No 
n  has  ever  been  discovered  in  connexion  with  Mars.  It  has,  however, 
I  contended  that  we  are  not  therefore  to  conclude  that  the  planet  is  desti- 
of  such  an  appendage  ;  for  as  all  secondary  planets  are  much  less  than 
r  primaries,  and  as  Mais  is  by  far  the  smallest  of  the  superior  planets,  jts 
Uite,  if  such  existed,  niust  be  extremely  small.  The  second  satelhie  of 
ter  is  only  the  forty-third  part  of  the  diameter  of  the  planet ;  and  a  satellite 
;h  would  only  be  the  forty-third  part  of  the  diameter  of  Mars,  would  be 
ir  ODO  hundred  miles  in  diameter.     Such  an  object  could  scarcely  be  dis- 
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wraied,  BTBO  by  powerfg]  t«le«copes,  especUUj  if  it  did  not  recede  far  &ain 
In  didi  of  tlM  piuM. 


ArruKutoi  or  tbi  sim  at  kabs. 


The  distance  of  Mare  rrora  ihe  sun  being  greater  ihan  ihat  of  iha  earth  in 
(lie  proportion  of  three  to  two,  it  IbllowH  that  the  apparent  magnitude  of  the  suo 
to  the  iohabitaDts  of  Mars  will  be  less  than  to  the  inhabitants  of  (he  earth  in 
the  same  proportion.  In  the  annexed  diagram,  if  E  represents  the  appearance 
of  the  sun  to  the  earth,  M  will  represent  its  appearance  at  Mars. 

The  light  which  it  affords  will  be  in  the  same  proportion  aa  its  apparent 
ma^itude  ;  and  as  the  Biapet6cial  magnitude  o(  the  disk  will  be  about  half 
titat  which  it  presents  to  ibe  eunh,  it  fulioWB  that  the  intensity  of  the  eun's 
light  at  Mars  will  be  less  in  the  saiiie  proportion.  But,  for  the  reasons  which 
hare  been  elsewhere  stated,  no  safe  inference  can  be  made  respecting  the 
efiect  of  the  sun  on  the  temperature  of  tlie  planets. 

The  close  analogy  in  which  this  planet  stands  to  the  earth  will  be  a^^reat 
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to  those  who  have  conaidorod  the  facts  and  pheoomeiia  now  described, 
a  globe  whose  diurnal  motion  is  such  as  to  giro  it  days  of  the  same  k 
its  seasons  succeeding  each  other  in  the  same  manner,  and  are  limited 
same  extremes  of  temperature.  Its  latitudes  are  dirersified  by  the  same 
temperate,  and  frigid  sones,  and  the  same  yarieties  of  climate.  Its  aurfi 
characterized  by  a  like  distribution  of  land  and  water ;  and,  like  the  ei 
has  its  continentii,  islands,  and  seas.  It  is  invastad  with  an  atmoapbon 
plying  doobtlMa  dl  dia  intnveating  objects  and  idTanlBtea  which  naol 
our  own. 


— t 
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X  of  Weather  Almanaca. — Exciubility  of  the  London  Pablic. — Fright  produced  hy  Biela't 
net — London  Water  Panic. — London  Air  Panic. — London  Bread  Panic. — Rage  for  Weatlier 
nanacs — ^Patrick  Harphy't  Pretensfona. — Examination  of  the  Predictions  of  the  Weather  AI- 
nac. — Their  Absordity. — Compariflon  of  the  Predictions  with  the  Event — Morrison's  Weather 
oanac — Charlatanism  of  these  Pablications. — Great  Frost  of  1838  in  London. — Other  Visita 
isofOdd. 
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KoTSrf— TfaB  tali()ectof  weadier  •Initntoi  iMTinr  oceaiknitlljr  been  intnidiioed  in  an  aliridged 
farm  in  ny  lectorai^  I  have  thought  it  beit  to  give  it  bere  fai  the  form  in  which  I  originally  preeented 
k  in  Loodon,  when  a  rage  for  thia  ■ort  of  scientific  charlataninn  prevailed  in  an  extraordinary  de- 
gree.   The  following  appeared  in  the.apring  of  1836. 

Ip  the  weather  almanacs  presented  no  other  claims  to  our  attention  than 
those  which  rest  upon  their  intrinsic  importance,  they  would  assuredly  never 
hsTB  been  noticed  by  us.  We  should  as  Boon  think  of  discussing  their  merits 
amoDg  our  scientific  discourses,  as  of  reviewing  the  performances  of  the 
peDoy  theatres,  or  the  bnffoonery  of  the  booths  at  Bartholomew  fair.  When, 
lioweTer,  we  are  told  that  the  circulation  of  some  of  these  publications  is 
reckoned  by  hundreds  of  thousands,  and  that  at  a  price  which  would  im- 
pose a  narrow  limit  on  the  sale  on  any  ordinary  brochure  of  equal  bulk — 
lad  when  we  know,  as  we  do,  that  this  enormous  circulation  is  not  either 
exclusively  or  principally  confined  to  the  lower  and  less-infonned  clas- 
ses, but  extends  to  those  who  are,  or  ought  to  be,  the  best  educated  and  most 
enlightened — ^we  feel  that,  however  much  beneath  scientific  criticism  such 
productions  may  be,  they  have  acquired  some  claims  to  attention  from  the  suc- 
cess with  which  they  have  wrought  upon  the  credulity  of  the  *'  most  thinking 
people"  in  the  world. 

It  is  astonishing,  in  this  age  of  the  dififusion  of  knowledge,  how  susceptible 
the  public  mind  is  of  excitement  on  any  topic,  the  principles  of  which  do  not 
lie  absolutely  on  the  surface  of  the  most  ordinary  course  of  elementary  educa- 
tion. It  was  only  in  the  year  1832  thai  a  TOueral  alarm  spread  throughout 
France,  lest  Biela's  comet,  in  its  progress  tmouf^  the  solar  S3rstem,  should 
strike  the  earth ;  and  the  authorities  in  that  country,  with  a  view  to  tranquillize 
the  public,  induced  M.  Arago,  the  astronomer  royal,  to  publish  an  essay  on 
eomets,  written  in  a  familiar  and  intelligible  style,  to  show  the  impossibility 
of  such  an  event. 

Several  panics  in  England,  connected  with  ph3rsical  questions,  have  oc- 
conred  within  our  memory.  There  prevailed  in  London  a  **  water  panic,"  during 
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D^hich  the  public  was  persuaded  that  the  water  supplied  to  the  metropolis 
destructive  to  health  and  life.  While  this  lasted,  me  papers  teemed  with  an- 
nouncements of  patent  filtering  machines ;  solar-microscope  makers  displayed 
to  the  terrified  Liondoners  troops  of  thousand-legged  animals  disporting  in  their 
daily  beverage  ;  publishers  were  busy  with  popular  treatises  on  entomology ; 
and  the  public  was  seized  with  a  general  hydrophobia.  It  was  in  rain  thit 
Brande  analyzed  the  water  at  the  Royal  Institute,  and  Faraday  attempted  to 
reason  London  into  its  senses.  Knowledge  ceased  to  be  power  ;  philosophy 
lost  its  authority.  Time  was,  however,  more  efiicacious  than  science  ;  and  the 
paroxysms  of  the  disease  having  passed  through  their  appointed  phases,  the 
people  were  convalescent.  There  was  at  another  time  a  panic  against  atmo- 
spheric air,  during  which  the  inhabitants  of  the  great  metropolis  (in  a  litenl 
sense)  scarcely  dared  to  breathe.  The  combustion  of  coal  was  denomiced  u 
the  great  evil  in  this  case.  Calculations  were  circulated  of  the  number  of 
cubic  feet  of  sulphurous  gas  taken  into  the  lungs  of  each  adult  inhabitant  per 
annum  ;  the  properties  of  carbonic  acid  were  discussed  behind  counters ;  patent 
furnaces  were  plentifully  invented  and  advertised  for  sale ;  and  pariiament  was 
urged  to  pass  a  bill  for  the  purification  of  the  atmosphere,  and  to  compel  all 
who  used  fires  to  consume  their  own  smoke. 

A  few  years  ago,  the  people  of  Liondon  were  seized  with  a  penraasion  that 
bakers  used  a  poisonous  substance  to  bUaek  the  necessary  article  of  food 
which  they  manufactured,  and  forthwith  a  bread  panic  arose.  A  join^-stock* 
digestive-brown -bread  company  was  inunediately  formed.  "  Fancy  baker,"  a 
title  previously  assumed  as  a  recommendation  to  their  customers'  favor,  was 
painted  over ;  brown  loaves  usurped  the  place  of  French  rolls ;  and  the  lacquey, 
whose  master  adhered  to  his  old  taste  in  defiance  of  poison,  as  he  sought  for 
white  loaves,  hununed — 

»  Ten  me  wbera  i>  ftncj  bnad," 

In  1838,  the  public  turned  its  attention  to  meteorology,  and  the  causes 
which  govern  the  changes  of  weather  was  the  all-absorbing  topic.  Some  of 
the  intelligent  conductors  of  the  daily  and  weekly  press  seriously  descanted 
on  the  great  advantages  which  would  accrue  to  the  farmer,  the  gardener,  the 
manufacturer,  the  mariner,  and  others,  from  the  certain  prediction  of  the  weather, 
and  looked  forward,  evidently  not  without  hope,  to  an  early  period  when,  by  a 
new  principle  of  science  discovered  by  a  Mr.  Murphy,  and  he  said,  ^  probably 
known  only  to  himself" — 


! 


"  Careful  obeerren  may  fomoD  the  boor, 
By  lore  prognoilic^  wben  to  dread  a  abower." 

Among  the  gifled  individuals  to  whom  it  has  been  vouchsafed  to  see  the 
shadows  which  coming  events  cast  before  them,  and  who  have  conferred  on 
the  public  the  inestimable  benefit  of  their  knowledge,  the  most  conspicuous  was 
a  gentleman  who  took  the  appellation  and  appendages  of  P.  Murphy,  Esquire, 
M.  N.  S.  What  prsnomen  is  indicated  by  P.,  we  are  not  certainly  informed, 
but  we  believe  it  to  be  that  of  the  patron  saint  of  the  Emerald  isle,  of  which 
this  weather-seer  is  said  to  be  a  native.  Indeed,  there  is  abundant  proof  of  his 
country,  in  the  prevalence  throughout  his  writings  of  that  peculiar  species  of 
modesty  which  is  generally  considered  characteristic  of  the  '*  Land  of  Song." 
We  have,  however,  looked  in  vain  among  the  many  combinations  of  letters 
expressing  the  various  learned  societies  in  this  and  other  countries  for  the  sig- 
nification of  M.  N.  S.    We  have  found  societies  designated  by  every  letter  in 
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the  ftlphAbet,  fiom  the  Astronomical  to  the  Zoological^  the  letter  N  alone  ex- 
cepted. 

After  all,  the  name  of  Patrick  Murphy  may  be  unwarrantably  assumed. 
Francis  Moore,  physician,  has  long  been  so ;  and  a  table,  miscalled  Herschel's 
weather^table,  obtained  confidence  from  its  unauthorized  adoption  of  the  name 
of  that  eminent  astronomer.  Perhaps  the  weather  almanac  has  as  little  rela- 
tion to  the  rentable  Patrick  Murphy  as  Herschel's  weather-table  had  to  the 
great  telescopic  observer ;  and  as  it  was  beneath  the  dignity  of  Sir  William 
eren  to  disavow  such  trash  as  the  weather-table,  so  Sir  Patrick  may  possibly 
rely  on  the  dignity  of  his  station,  and  his  reputation  among  the  numerous  mem- 
bera  of  the  N Society,  as  a  sufficient  refutation  of  this  imposture. 

Until  the  i4>pearance  of  the  weather  almanac,  the  pretenders  to  prediction 
confined  their  forebodings  to  the  general  character  of  the  weather  at  particular 
epochs.  In  the  weather  almanac  there  was,  however,  a  distinct  prediction  for 
every  successive  day  of  the  year.  Every  possible  variety  of  weather  was  re- 
duced under  one  or  other  of  three  denominations— ^/otr,  rain,  and  changeable ; 
one  or  other  of  these  words  being  affixed  to  each  day  of  the  year.  For  some 
days  there  was  added  one  or  other  of  the  words  yrojf,  wind,  storm,  or  thunder, 

A  precaution  was  taken  in  the  preface  to  explain  the  meaning  in  which  these 
seven!  terms  are  intended  to  be  received. 

JWr,  means  a  day  in  which  drought  is  expected  to  predominate. 

Rain,  a  day  in  which  rain  is  expected  to  predominate. 

Changeable,  a  day  in  which  it  is  uncertain  whether  drought  or  rain  will  pre- 
dominate. 

To  be  enabled  fairly  to  compare  the  predictions  with  the  facts,  it  is  necessary 
that  these  explanations  of  the  terms  fair,  rain,  and  changeable,  be  clearly  un- 
derstood. 

Does  rain,  we  would  ask,  include  snow,  hail,  and  sleet  ?  We  must  presume 
that  it  does,  since  these  vicissitudes  are  not  otherwise  expressed  in  the  al- 
manac. 

Does  drought  signify  anything  more  than  the  absence  of  rain,  snow,  or  sleet  ? 
We  shall  presume  that  it  does,  because  otherwise  this  very  common  state  of 
the  weather  would  have  no  designation  in  the  nomenclature  of  the  weather 
almanac,  and  we  should  have  a  prediction  of  a  severe  frost  in  January,  without 
any  prediction  of  the  thaw  which  follows  it. 

The  term  "  predominate,"  used  in  these  explanations,  we  take  to  refer  to 
duraium.  Thus,  if  in  twenty-fours,  rain  fall  for  less  than  twelve  hours,  the 
day  is  to  be  designated  fair,  since  drought  predominates ;  and  if  rain  fall  for 
more  than  twelve  hours,  then  the  day  is  to  be  designated  rain,  since  rain  pre- 
dominates. 

The  causes  which  govern  the  phenomena  of  weather  being  physical  agen- 
cies independent  of  the  will  or  interference  of  any  being  save  of  Him  "  who 
rules  the  storm,"  are  as  fixed  and  as  certain  in  their  operation,  and  as  regular 
in  the  production  of  their  efiects,  as  those  which  maintain  and  regulate  the 
motions  of  the  solar  system.  The  moment  of  the  rising  or  setting  of  the  sun 
on  any  given  day  of  the  ensuing  year  is  therefore,  in  the  nature  of  things,  not 
more  certain  than  the  atmospheric  phenomena  which  will  take  place  on  that 
day.  The  doubt  and  uncertainty  which  attend  these  events  belong  altogether 
lo  onr  anticipations  of  them,  and  not  to  the  things  themselves.  If  our  knowl- 
edge of  meteorology  were  as  advanced  as  pur  knowledge  of  astronomy,  we 
should  be  in  a  condition  to  declare  the  time,  duration,  and  intensity,  of  every 
shower  which  shall  fall  during  the  ensuing  year,  with  as  much  certainty  and 
precision  as  we  are  able  to  foretell  the  rising,  setting,  and  southing,  of  the  sun 

and  moon,  or  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  tides  of  the  ocean.    When  it  is  said,  there- 
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fore,  that  dronght  or  rain  is  expected  to  predomintta,  the  imcertunty  implied  hy 
the  term  expected  must  be  understood  to  belong  to  the  knowledge,  or  rather 
ignorance,  of  him  who  makes  the  prediction,  and  not  to  the  erant,  which,  as 
we  hare  shown,  is  neceseary^  and  not  contingent. 

But  the  most  absurd  of  uese  explanations  is  that  of  the  word  ^utngeMe^ 
which  is  here  used  in  a  most  novel  sense.  Changeable  weather,  in  the  ordi- 
nary use  of  the  word,  is  applied  to  weather  which  changes  frequently  and  sud- 
denly at  short  intervals,  from  fair  and  clear  to  cloudy  and  wet.  But  the  weather* 
almanac  sense  of  this  term  is,  weather  in  which  tt  is  ttncertain  whether  draught 
or  rain  wUl  predominate.  Now,  as  we  have  already  shown  that  no  uncertainty 
can  attend  the  weather  itself^  but  that  the  uncertainty  belongs  only  to  the  mind  of 
the  author  of  the  weather  almanac,  it  will  be  necessary  to  remember  that  change- 
eable  weather  is  weather  about  which  the  said  author  confesses  that  he  has  no 
foreknowledge  ;  thus,  though  for  a  week  the  face  of  the  heavens  continue  clear 
and  cloudless,  the  temperature  of  the  air  mild  and  uniform,  and  the  atmosphere 
calm  and  still,  yet  the  weather  during  such  week  might  be  changeable^  accord- 
ing to  the  weather  almanac,  and  its  author  would  claim  the  credit  of  a  predic- 
tion fulfilled.  In  fact,  every  day  in  the  year  to  which  he  has  annexed  the 
word  changeable,  must  fulfil  his  prediction,  whatever  be  the  state  of  the 
weather ;  since,  happen  what  will,  no  one  can  doubt  the  uncertainty  of  the 
author's  own  mind  as  to  the  event,  when  that  uncertainty  is  itself  the  essence 
of  his  prediction. 

The  author  states,  that  by  wind  he  means  a  gale^  excluding  from  this  term 
light  winds ;  also,  that  by  storm  he  means  a  more  violent  gale ;  and  that  l^hni- 
der  and  storm  are  to  be  considered  to  a  certain  extent  synonymous,  it  being  not 
always  possible  to  decide  in  which  way  these  phenomena  will  develop  them- 
selves. 

To  these  explanations  we  have  nothing  to  object,  and  have  only  to  say,  that 
it  were  better  for  the  author's  reputation  for  honesty  or  sanity,  if  he  had  car- 
ried his  indecision  to  a  much  greater  extent.     We  are  told  in  the  preface,  that — 

**  When  it  is  taken  into  account  that,  as  connected  with  the  principles  and 
laws  of  movement,  of  temperature,  &c.,  in  the  sun  and  planets — a  totally  new 
class  of  proofs — never,  perhaps,  so  much  as  supposed  to  exist  by  the  immortal 
Newton,  nor  by  any  other,  is  proposed  ly  the  present  work ;  and  which,  if  found, 
to  a  certain  extent,  correct,  will  have  the  effect  of  placing  these  departments 
of  science  a  century  in  advance ;  it  will  be  allowed  that,  independent  of  its 
utility  in  other  respects,  this  should  be  sufficient  to  secure  it  a  favorable  recep- 
tion from  an  enlightened  public. 

"  In  regard  to  the  principles  themselves  on  which  the  calculations  of  the 
weather  are  founded,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  say  that,  as,  according  to  any  prin- 
ciples hitherto  known  or  recognised,  calculations  of  the  kind  could  not  be 
made,  the  circumstances  necessarily  presupposes  the  discovery  of  others  ;  and 
as  showing  the  connexion  of  the  latter  with,  it  may  be  said  every  department 
of  the  physical  sciences,  and,  consequently,  with  the  interests  of  every  class  j 
of  society — a  scientific  notice  is  subjoined  by  the  editor,  in  order  that  such  of  j 
the  patrons  of  the  almanac  as  may  feel  disposed  to  obtain  information  on  the 
subject,  may  have  the  opportunity  to  consult  his  views." 

On  reading  this,  we  turned  with  strong  feelings  of  curiosity  to  the  scientific 
notice,  in  the  hope  of  being  informed  of  the  "  totally  new  class  of  proofs,  never 
supposed  to  exist  by  the  immortal  Newton,  nor  by  any  other, ^^  But  alas !  so 
imperfect  was  our  intellectual  vision,  that  we  looked  in  vain,  and  we  forced  our- 
selves with  those  others  who,  in  common  with  "the  immortal  Newton,"  not  only 
never  supposed  such  proofs  to  exist,  but  cannot  persuade  ourselves  even  now 
of  their  existence.     In  truth,  were  it  not  for  the  high  scientific  reputation  of 
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Mr.  Marphy,  and  the  respect  we  entertain  for  the  discrimination  of  the  mem- 
bers of  me  N society,  who  elected  him  into  their  body,  we  would  pro^ 

nounca  the  said  scientific  notice  to  be  as  sheer  and  unmitigated  nonsense  as  it 
has  eyer  been  our  fortune  to  encounter.  As  matters  stand,  however,  we  must 
ascribe  all  to  the  feebleness  of  our  own  powers  compared  to  those  of  Mr.  Murphy. 

Haring  thus  candidly  acknowledged  our  inabiliqr  to  comprehend  the  author's 
theory  of  meteoric  action,  the  sublimity  of  which  we  shall  not  be  so  presump- 
tuous as  to  doubt,  much  less  to  dispute,  we  must  be  content  with  the  more 
humble  office  of  comparing  the  predictions  of  the  Weather  Almanac  with  the 
actual  phenomena,  so  far  as  time  has  converted  the  future  into  the  past. 
We  have  the  less  hesitation  in  adopting  this  test  of  the  validity  of  the  author's 
principles,  as  it  is  one  which  he  has  himself  courted. 

"  The  event  in  reference  to  these  predictions  being  thus  admitted  to  be  in 
some  degree  eontingent,  it  may  be  asked — If  certainty  cannot  be  attached  to 
the  prediction,  of  what  use  can  it  be  ?  To  this  we  answer,  that  the  exceptions 
in  reference  to  the  predictions  as  marked  in  the  tables,  will,  it  is  anticipated, 
be  found  to  bear  but  a  smsll  proportion  to  the  remainder ;  and  in  our  turn  we 
shall  demand,  if,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  the  event  be  found  to  correspond 
with  the  prediction,  does  it  follow,  because  one  of  the  anticipated  effects,  as 
set  down  m  the  table,  does  not  take  place,  that  the  public  is  to  remain  ignorant 
of  the  remaining  nine  ?  For  if  an  objection  such  as  this  were  valid,  it  were 
the  same  to  say,  because  the  quadrature  of  the  circle  cannot  be  found,  that  the 
practical  parts  of  mathematics  should  be  abandoned :  such  exceptions,  as  in 
other  cases,  serve  but  the  more  fully  to  prove  the  rule,  as  to  the  correctness 
of  the  principles  of  calculation  on  which  the  predictions  in  the  tables  are 
founded.** 

Undoubtedly  nothing  could  be  more  unreasonable  or  unphilosophical ;  nay, 
we  will  go  further,  and  will  admit  that  the  author  must  be  classed  among  the  great 
lights  of  the  age,  if  his  predictions  be  fulfilled  even  in  a  much  smaller  ratio 
than  that  which  he  proposes.  Nothing  can  be  more  true  than  the  observation 
with'  which  he  concludes  his  preface : — 

**  It  may  not,  however,  be  amiss  to  add,  in  regard  to  these  principles  of  cal- 
culation, that,  though  by  chance  the  state  of  the  weather  at  any  particular  time 
might  possibly  be  predicted,  that  it  is  quite  different  as  refers  to  a  number  of 
facts  ;  as  to  attempt  to  follow  the  sinuosities  of  the  weather  (as  in  the  present 
almanac)  from  fair  to  rain  and  from  rain  to  fair,  even  for  seven  days  consecu^ 
tivelyj  without  the  aid  of  correct  principles,  were  about  the  same  as  to  attempt 
a  discourse  in  an  unknown  tongue ;  the  thing  never  having  been  done  before, 
and  for  a  sufficiently  simple  reason,  because  it  was  utterly  impossible." 

Liet  us  see  whether  the  author  has  "  followed  the  sinuosities  of  the  weather" 
even  for  three  days  successively. 

We  have  before  us,  on  the  one  hand,  the  predictions  of  the  Weather  Alma- 
nac for  the  first  forty-eight  days  of  the  present  year,  and  on  the  other,  the  Me- 
teorological Journal,  kept  by  order  of  the  council  of  the  Royal  Society  during 
that  time.  We  shall  resolve  these  forty-eight  days  into  three  classes :  1st, 
Those  on  which  the  wetLiher  fulfilled  the  prediction  ;  2d,  Those  on  which  the 
weather  did  not  fulfil  the  prediction ;  and,  3d,  Those  for  which  no  prediction 
was  made,  which,  as  we  have  already  shown,  is  the  case  of  all  those  days  to 
which  changeable  is  annexed. 

In  deciding  whether  the  prediction  has  been  fulfilled  or  not,  we  have  been 
careful  to  follow  those  explanations  of  his  terms  which  the  author  has  very 
properly  given  in  his  preface ;  and  when  the  character  of  the  day,  as  recorded 
in  the  journal  of  the  Royal  Society,  has  been  doubtful,  as  compared  with  the 
prediction,  we  have  given  the  author  the  benefit  of  it : — 
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Prediction  ful611ed— Jan.  7,  8,  12,  13,  19,  20,  26,  27,  28  ;  Feb.  1,  6,  9,  10, 
13.     Number  of  days,  14. 

Prediction  not  fulfilled— Jan.  1,  2,  3,  9,  10,  11,  15,  16,  17,  18,  24,  25,  30, 
31 ;  Feb.  3,  8,  12,  14,  16,  17.     Number  of  days,  20. 

No  prediction  made— Jan.  4,  5,  6,  14,  21,  22,  23,  29;  Feb.  2,  4,  5,  7,  11, 
15.     Number  of  days,  14. 

Thus  it  appears  that,  of  forty«eigbt  days,  the  weather  corresponded  with  the 
prediction  on  fourteen ;  it  did  not  correspond  with  it  on  twenty ;  and  on  the 
fourteen  remaining  days  no  prediction  was  made. 

Now,  we  will  ask,  lif  any  person  of  common  observation  acquainted  with  the 
climate  of  the  country,  were  to  annex  to  each  of  the  first  forty-eight  succes- 
sive days  of  the  year  at  hazard,  the  characters  of  weather  generally  found  to 
prevail  at  that  season,  whether  he  would  not,  according  to  all  probability,  be 
right  in  a  greater  number  of  cases  than  fourteen  in  forty-eight,  that  is,  one  case 
in  three  and  a  half? 

The  predictions  of  the  Weather  Almanac,  then,  fail  in  seventeen  cases 
out  of  twenty-four !  yet  this  is  the  production  which  the  public  bought,  at  i 
high  price,  by  the  hundred  thousand !  This  is  the  production  for  which  the 
demand  was  so  urgent,  and  for  which  the  public  impatience  was  so  irrepressi- 
ble, that  the  shop  of  the  bookseller,  like  those  of  bakers  in  a  famine,  was 
obliged  to  be  protected  by  the  police,  so  violent  was  the  demand  of  the  thou- 
sands who  flocked  to  obtain  it ! 

By  reference  to  the  above  table  it  will  be  seen,  that  there  is  no  case  in  which 
the  predictions  have  been  fulfilled,  even  for  three  successive  days,  except  from 
the  26th  to  the  28th  of  January  inclusive.  Even  in  that  case,  ^e  prediction 
for  the  26th  agrees  but  imperfectly  with  the  event ;  the  prediction  beingyotr, 
without  mention  of  wind  or  frost,  while  the  Meteorological  Journal  says  over- 
cast; brisk  wind  the  whole  day;  sharp  frost.  Much  of  the  attention  this  pub- 
lication received  has  been  ascribed  to  the  supposed  fulfilment  of  the  pre- 
diction for  the  20th  of  January,  which  is  marked  in  the  Weather  Almanac  as 
the  lowest  winter  temperature.  This  was  a  fortuitous  coincidence,  such  as 
happens  frequently  in  other  cases,  as  in  the  fulfilment  of  dreams,  ^c.  We 
shall  not  insist  here  on  the  fact,  that  the  20th  was  not  the  day  of  the  greatest 
cold  by  the  diary  of  the  Royal  Society,  since  the  thermometer  fell  a  little  lower 
on  the  16th,  because  we  think  it  really  unimportant.* 

But  it  may  be  said,  that,  although  the  prediction  has  failed  as  to  the  exact 
time  at  which  the  several  changes  took  place,  yet,  in  the  main,  the  changes 
predicted  did  take  place,  and  that  the  prediction  "  followed  the  sinuosities  of 
the  weather." 

Let  us,  then,  see  how  far  the  predictions  in  the  Weather  Almanac  will  bear 
a  comparison  with  the  actual  succession  of  changes. 


Actual  succession  of  changes. 

Number  of  days. 

6  Mild  and  warm. 
14  Frost. 

3  Thaw. 

4  Frost. 
4  Thaw. 
6  Frost. 
3  Thaw. 


Succession  of  changes  predicted. 

Number  of  days, 

3  Frost. 

3  Changeable. 

7  Frost. 

1  Changeable. 
6  Frost. 

3  Changeable. 

2  Rain. 


*  Tbe  thermometer  tS  the  Horticaltaral  Society  i§  nid  to  have  been  fonr  degreet  below  zero  on 
the  night  of  the  19th  tmt  fiOth.  This  it  to  mach  at  yariance  with  tbe  jonmal  or  the  Royal  Society, 
that  we  doubt  the  aocara.!y  of  the  obaenration. 
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1 
3 
1 
1 


3  Frost. 

1  Changeable. 

1  Rain. 

2  Frost 
1  Changeable. 
1  Rain. 

3  Changeable. 
1  Fair. 

Changeable. 

Rain. 

Fair. 

Changeable. 
1  Rain  and  wind. 
1  Fair. 

1  Rain  and  wind. 
1  Changeable. 
1  Rain. 
1  Fair  and  frost 


48 

)  shall  leaTe  it  to  the  skill  of  our  readers  to  discover  where  the  correspond- 
lies  between  **  the  sinuosities  of  the  weather,"  and  the  sinuosities  of  Mr. 
fay's  predictions.  Dismissing  this  very  absurd  publication,  to  which  we 
giren  more  space  than  it  deserves,  we  shall  merely  add,  that  it  is  not  the 
pirodnction  of  the  kind  which  public  credulity  fostered  into  life.  Be- 
the  eternal  Francis  Moore,  physician,  we  had  also  the  Meteorological 
nac,  and  Farmers'  and  Shipmasters'  Guide,  containing  the  general  charac- 
'  the  weather  all  through  the  year  1838,  by  Lieutenant  Morrison,  R.N., 
ber  of  the  London  Meteorological  Society,  and  numerous  others. 
Lthout  further  discussing  the  prognostications  of  such  persons,  or  compar- 
lem  with  facts,  we  shall  merely  ask  those  who  appear  to  afford  them  so 
iaith,  to  consider  the  nature  of  the  physical  questions  pretended  to  be 
d,  and  the  qualifications  of  those  who  profess  to  have  solved  them.  The 
tigation  of  the  causes  which  affect  the  atmosphere  and  produce  the  vicis- 
BS  of  temperature  and  of  drought,  is  a  problem  of  transcendent  difficulty, 
)  solution  of  which  even  the  most  extensive  powers  of  modem  science  are 
iqnate.  It  is  a  problem  to  which,  hitherto,  scarcely  an  approximation  has 
made,  even  by  the  most  eminent  natural  philosophers  ;  and,  as  it  is  one  of 
etails  of  which  the  public  in  general  cannot  be  expected  to  understand, 
can  only  regulate  the  confidence  which  they  will  place  in  its  pretended 
ions  by  the  reputation  and  authority  of  those  who  propound  them, 
ho,  then,  it  may  be  asked,  are  the  persons  that  put  forth  those  predictions ; 
m  what  grounds  do  they  ask  the  faith  of  the  public  ?  Among  these  prog- 
^ators,  is  any  name  found  holding  a  respectable  rank  in  the  community  of 
ce  ?  What  have  the  labors  and  researches  of  these  persons  contributed 
)  actual  advancement  of  our  knowledge  of  nature  ?  What  are  the  works 
hich  their  reputations  are  founded  ?  Do  these  weather-prophets  possess 
if  the  recognised  qualifications,  founded  on  education  and  previous  attain- 
I  which  would  fit  diem  for  encountering  such  a  problem  ?  What  learned 
lies  in  Europe  have  these  pretenders  enriched  by  their  labors  ?  Where 
le  transactions  in  which  their  investigations  and  discoveries  have  appeared  ? 
e  questions  would  be  answered  by  a  mere  enumeration  of  their  names — 
s  utterly  unknown  in  philosophy  or  letters.  It  would  be  answered  that  among 
there  is  found  not  one  individual  whose  presence  would  be  tolerated  in 
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Tha  ndriacl  of  the  weathary  tnd  the  iBflnences  which  an  toppoee 
affeet  it,  wm  be  aotioed  on  another  oocaaiony  when  I  ahall  ezamine  in  all 
neceeaaiy  detail  the  qneetion  of  the  anppoeed  inineace  exerted  by 
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lALLEY'S    COMET. 


tkMisof8eieooe^--4Stnictiire  of  the  Solar  8yMan^--lIod^ 

mb  of  their  ▲ppearanoe.— Halley'i  Comet— lu  Hiilocy. — Newton'i  Coi\)ectiiret^— 6ac;aettj 
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For  the  chril  and  political  historian  the  past  alone  has  existence— -the  pres- 
ent he  rarely  apprehends,  the  future  nerer.  To  the  historian  of  science  it  is 
permitted,  howerer,  to  penetrate  the  depths  of  past  and  future  with  equal  clear- 
ness and  certainty ;  facts  to  come  are  to  him  as  present,  and  not  unfrequently 
more  assured  than  facts  which  are  passed.  Although  this  clear  perception  of 
causes  and  consequences  characterizes  the  whole  domain  of  physical  science, 
and  clothes  the  natural  philosopher  with  powers  denied  to  the  political  and 
moral  inquirer,  yet  foreknowledge  is  eminently  the  privilege  of  the  asUxmomer. 
Nature  has  raised  the  curtain  of  futurity,  and  displayed  before  him  the  succes- 
sion of  her  decrees,  so  far  as  they  effect  the  physical  universe,  for  countless 
ages  to  come ;  and  the  revelations  of  which  she  has  made  him  the  instrument, 
are  supported  and  verified  by  a  never-ceasing  train  of  predictions  fulfilled.  He 
**  shows  us  the  things  which  will  be  hereafter,"  not  obscurely  shadowed  out  in 
figures  and  in  parables,  as  must  necessarily  be  the  case  with  other  revelations,  but 
attended  with  the  most  minute  precision  of  time,  place,  and  circumstance.  He 
converts  the  hours  as  they  roll  into  an  ever-present  miracle,  in  attestation 
of  those  laws  which  his  Creator  through  him  has  unfolded ;  the  sun  cannot 
rise^the  moon  cannot  wane— a  star  cannot  twinkle  in  the  firmament,  without 
bearing  witness  to  the  truth  of  his  prophetic  records.  It  has  pleased  the 
**  Lord  and  Governor**  of  the  world,  in  his  inscrutable  wisdom,  to  bafile  our 
inquiries  into  the  nature  and  proximate  cause  of  that  wonderfiil  faculty  of  intel- 
lect— that  image  of  his  own  essence  which  he  has  conferred  upon  us  ;  nay,  , 
the  springs  and  wheelwork  of  animal  and  vegetable  vitality  are  concealed  from 
our  view  by  an  impenetrable  veil,  and  the  pride  of  philosophy  is  humbled  by 
the  spectacle  of  the  ph3rsiologist  bending  in  fruitless  ardor  over  the  dissection   ! 

HoTB.— A  portion  of  the  matter  which  foimi  ray  lectures  on  Comets,  was  formerly  enotriboted 
by  me,  oo  varioas  occasions,  to  the  Edinburgh  Review,  and  other  leadinv  periodicals  in  England ; 
and  a  part  was  inchided  among  the  additions  to  the  late  edition  of  Arago^  Lecturesi  edited  by  me 
in  America 
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of  the  human  brain,  and  peering  in  equally  unproductive  inquiry  orer  the  gam- 
hols  of  an  animalcule.  But  how  nobly  is  the  darkness  which  envelopes  meta^ 
physical  inquiries  compensated  by  the  flood  of  light  which  is  shed  upon  the 
physical  creation !  There  all  is  harmony,  and  order,  and  majesty,  and  beauty. 
From  the  chaos  of  social  and  political  phenomena  exhibited  in  human  records — 
phenomena  unconnected  to  our  imperfect  vision  by  any  discoverable  law,  a  war 
of  passions  and  prejudices,  governed  by  no  apparent  purpose,  tending  to  no  ap- 
parent end,  and  setting  all  intelligible  order  at  defiance— -how  soothing  and  yet 
how  elevating  it  is  to  turn  to  the  splendid  spectacle  which  offers  itself  to  the 
habitual  contemplation  of  the  astronomer !  How  favorable  to  the  development 
of  all  the  best  and  highest  feelings  of  the  soul  are  such  objects !  The  only 
passion  they  inspire  being  the  love  of  truth,  and  the  chiefest  pleasure  of  their 
votaries  arising  from  excursions  through  the  imposing  scenery  of  the  universe- 
scenery  on  a  scale  of  grandeur  and  magnificence,  compared  with  which  whatever 
we  are  accustomed  to  call  sublimity  on  our  planet,  dwindles  into  ridiculous  insig- 
nificancy. Most  justh^  has  it  been  said,  that  nature  has  imjdanted  in  our  bosoms 
a  craving  after  the  discovery  of  truth,  and  assuredly  thiU  glorious  instinct  is 
never  more  irresistibly  awakened  then  when  our  notice  is  directed  to  what  is 
going  on  in  the  heavens.  '*  Quoniam  eadem  Natura  cupiditatem  ingenuit  homi- 
nibus  veri  inveniendi,  quod  facillime  apparet,  cum  vacui  curis,  etiam  quid  in 
ccelo  fiat,  scire  avemus ;  his  initiis  inducti  omnia  vera  diligimus ;  id  est,  fideUa, 
simplicia,  constantia ;  tum  vana,  falsa,  fallentia  odimus."  * 

Among  the  multitude  of  appearances  which  succeed  each  other  in  their  ap- 
pointed order,  and  of  the  times  and  manner  of  which  the  perfect  knowledge 
of  the  astronomer  enables  him  to  advertise  us,  there  are  some  which  more 
powerfully  seize  upon  the  popular  mind,  as  well  by  reason  of  their  infrequency 
and  the  extraordinary  circumstances  which  attend  them,  as  by  the  imaginary 
consequences  with  which  ignorance  and  superstition  have,  in  times  past  and 
present,  invested  them.  Among  these,  Solar  Eclipses  had  a  prominent  place ; 
but  a  still  more  interesting  position  must  be  assigned  to  Comets. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  solar  system,  of  which  our  planet  forms  a  part,  con- 
sists of  a  number  of  smaller  bodies  revolving  in  paths,  which  are  very  nearly 
circular,  round  the  great  mass  of  the  sun  placed  in  the  centre.  These  paths, 
or  orbits,  are  very  nearly  in  the  same  plane ;  that  is  to  say,  if  the  earUi,  for 
example,  be  conceived  to  be  moving  on  a  fiat  surface,  extended  as  well  beyond 
its  orbit  as  within  it,  then  the  other  planets  never  depart  much  above  or  below 
this  plane.  A  spectator  placed  upon  the  earth  keeps  within  his  view  each  of 
the  other  planets  of  the  system  throughout  nearly  the  whole  of  its  course.  In- 
deed, there  is  no  part  of  the  orbit  of  any  planet  in  which,  at  some  time  or  other ^ 
it  may  not  be  seen  from  the  earth.  Every  point  of  the  path  of  each  planet 
can  therefore  be  observed ;  and  although  without  waiting  for  such  observation 
its  course  might  be  determined,  yet  it  is  material  here  to  attend  to  the  fact,  that 
the  whole  orbit  may  be  submitted  to  direct  observation.  The  different  planets 
also  present  peculiar  features  by  which  each  may  be  distinguished.  Thus  they 
are  observed  to  be  spherical  bodies  of  various  magnitudes.  The  surfaces  of 
some  are  mariced  by  peculiar  modes  of  light  and  shade,  which,  although  varia- 
ble and  shifting,  still,  in  each  case,  possess  some  prevailing  and  permanent 
characters  by  which  the  identity  of  the  object  may  be  established,  even  were 
there  no  other  means  of  determining  it.  The  sun  is  the  common  centre  of  at- 
traction, the  physical  bond  by  which  this  planetary  family  are  united,  and  pre- 
vented from  wandering  independently  through  the  abyss  of  space.  Each  planet 
thus  revolving  in  a  circle,  has  the  same  tendency  to  fiy  from  the  centre  that  a 
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Hone  hms  when  whirled  in  a  sling.     Why,  then,  it  will  be  asked,  do  not  the 
planets  yield  to  this  natural  tendency  ?     What  enables  them  to  resist  it  ?     To 
this  qaestion  no  satisfactory  answer  can  be  given ;  but  the  fact  that  the  tendency 
it  resisted,  being  certain,  the  existence  of  some  physical  principle  in  which 
the  means  of  such  resistance  resides,  is  proved.     As  the  tendency  to  fly  off  is 
directed  from  the  centre  of  the  sun,  the  opposing  physical  influence  must  con- 
sequently be  directed  toward  that  centre.     This  central  influence  is  what  has 
been  called  gravitation.    Although  we  are  still  ignorant  of  the  nature  or  proxi- 
mate cause  of  this  force,  and  of  its  modus  operandi,  we  have  obtained  a  per- 
fect knowledge  of  the  laws  by  which  it  acts ;  and  this  is  all  that  is  necessary 
or  material  to  enable  us  to  follow  out  its  consequences.     By  virtue  of  this  force 
of  gravitation,  then,  the  planetary  masses  receive  a  tendency  to  drop  toward 
the  sun,  which  tendency  equilibrates  with  the  opposite  tendency  to  fly  away, 
product  by  their  orbitual  motion.     On  the  exact  equilibrium  of  these  two  op- 
posite physical  principles,  depends  the  stability  of  the  system.     If  the  centrif- 
vgal  tendency  proceeding  from  the  orbitual  motion  were  in  excess,  the  planets 
muld  fall  off  from  the  central  body,  and  depart  for  ever  into  the  depths  of  space ; 
if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  central  influence,  or  gravitation  toward  the  sun,  ex- 
iMd  in  excess,  these  bodies  would  gradually  approach  that  luminary,  and  finally 
coalesce  with  his  mass. 

Besides  these  bodies,  the  greater  part  of  which  have  been  long  known,  and 
the  motions  of  most  of  which  have  been  in  some  degree  understood,  even  from 
remote  antiquity,  there  is  a  still  more  numerous  class  of  objects,  whose  appear- 
tnces  in  the  system  were  of  such  a  nature  as  to  defy  the  powers  of  philosophi- 
cal inquiry,  until  these  powers  received  that  prodigious  accession  of  force 
which  was  conferred  upon  them  by  the  discoveries  of  Newton.  Unlike  planets, 
comets  do  not  present  to  us  those  individual  characters  above  mentioned,  by 
which  their  identity  may  be  determined.  None  of  them  have  been  satisfacto- 
rily ascertained  to  be  spherical  bodies,  nor  indeed  to  have  any  definite  shape. 
It  is  certain  that  many  of  them  possess  no  solid  matter,  but  are  masses  con- 
sisting entirely  of  aeriform  or  vaporous  substances ;  others  are  so  surroimded 
with  Uiis  vaporous  matter,  that  it  is  impossible,  by  any  means  of  observation 
which  we  possess,  to  discover  whether  this  vapor  enshrouds  within  it  any  solid 
mass.  The  same  vapor  which  thus  envelopes  the  body  (if  such  there  be  with- 
in it),  also  conceals  from  us  its  features  and  individual  character.  Even  the 
I  limits  of  the  vapor  itself  are  subject  to  great  change  in  each  individual  comet. 
Within  a  few  days  they  are  sometimes  observed  to  increase  or  diminish  some 
hundred  fold.  A  comet  appearing  at  distant  intervals,  presents,  therefore,  no 
very  obvious  means  of  recognition.  A  like  extent  of  surrounding  vapor  would 
evidently  be  a  fallible  test  of  identity ;  and  not  less  inconclusive  would  it  be  to 
infer  diversity  from  a  different  extent  of  nebulosity. 

If  a  comet,  like  a  planet,  revolved  round  the  sun  in  an  orbit  nearly  circular, 
it  might  be  seen  in  every  part  of  its  path,  and  its  identity  might  thus  be  estab- 
lished independently  of  any  peculiar  characters  in  its  appearance.  But  such 
is  not  the  course  which  comets  are  observed  to  take.  These  bodies  usually 
are  observed  to  rush  into  our  system  suddenly  and  unexpectedly,  from^  some 
particular  quarter  of  the  universe.  They  first  follow  in  a  straight  line,  or  nearly 
so,  the  course  by  which  they  entered  ;  and  this  course  is  commonly  directed 
to  some  point  not  far  removed  from  the  sun.  As  they  approach  that  luminary, 
their  path  becomes  curved ;  at  first  slightly,  but  aAerward  more  and  more  ;  the 
curve  being  concave  toward  the  sun.  Having  arrived  at  a  certain  least  dis- 
tance from  the  centre  of  our  system,  they  again  begin  to  recede  from  the  sun, 
and  as  their  distance  increases,  their  path  becomes  less  and  less  curved ;  until 
at  length  they  shoot  off  in  a  straight  course,  and  make  their  exit  from  our  sys- 
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tem  toward  some  quarter  of  the  universe  wholly  different  from  that  from  which 
they  came. 

We  have  stated  that  none  of  the  planets  depart  much  shore  or  below  the 
plane  of  the  earth's  orhit ;  it  is  quite  otherwise  with  comets,  which  fi^w  no 
certain  law  in  this  respect.  Some  of  them  sweep  the  system  nearly  in  the 
plane  in  which  the  planets  move  ;  others  rush  through  it  m  curves,  oblique  ii 
various  degrees  to  this  plane ;  while  some  move  in  planes  perpendicular  to  it 
The  planets  also  move  round  the  sun  all  in  one  direction.  Comets,  on  the  other 
hand,  rebel  against  this  law,  and  move,  some  in  one  direction  and  some  in 
another. 

So  far  then  as  observation  informs  us,  wo  are  left  to  decide  between  two 
suppositions :  1.  That  the  comet  has  entered  the  system  for  the  first  time  ;  and 
that  having  swept  behind  the  sun,  it  has  emerged  in  a  different  direction,  never 
to  return :  2.  That  it  moves  in  a  large  orbit,  of  which  the  sun  is  not  the  cen- 
tre, but,  on  the  contrary,  is  placed  very  near  the  path  of  the  body  itself;  that 
the  comet  is  visible  only  in  that  part  of  its  orbit  which  is  in  the  immediate 
neighborhood  of  the  sun,  but  is  invisible  throughout  that  large  part,  which  per- 
haps extends,  through  depths  of  space,  far  beyond  our  most  remote  planet.  If 
the  latter  supposition  be  adopted,  it  would  follow  that  the  same  comet,  after 
emerging  from  our  system,  would,  ader  the  lapse  of  a  certain  time,  return  to  it, 
and  pursue  the  same  path,  or  nearly  the  same  path,  round  the  sun  as  before. 
If  then  we  find,  after  the  lapse  of  a  certain  time,  a  comet  following  the  same 
path  while  visible,  as  a  former  comet  was  observed  to  follow,  we  infer  that 
they  also  followed  the  same  path  during  thlit  much  longer  period  in  which  they 
were  beyond  the  sphere  of  our  observation,  and  consequently  we  infer,  with  a 
high  degree  of  probability,  that  the  comets  which  thus  follow  precisely  the 
same  track,  must  be  the  same  comet.  We  say  with  probability,  because  there 
is  a  possibility,  although  it  be  a  bare  possibility,  that  two  different  comets 
should  move  precisely  in  the  same  orbit. 

Now,  let  us  suppose  that,  during  the  appearance  of  a  comet,  its  path  from 
day  to  day,  or  perhaps  from  hour  to  hour,  is  so  carefully  observed,  that  we 
could  delineate  it  with  a  corresponding  degree  of  accuracy  in  any  plan  or 
model  of  the  system.  This  path  would,  as  we  have  seen,  form  a  very  small 
fragment  of  its  entire  orbit ;  but  if  the  nature  of  that  orbit  were  known,  the 
principles  of  geometry  would  also  enable  us  to  complete  the  curve.  Thus,  if 
a  small  arc  of  a  large  circle  be  traced  upon  paper,  every  one  conversant  with 
geometry  will  be  able  to  complete  the  circle,  even  though  he  be  not  told  with 
what  centre  the  small  arc  was  described,  or  with  what  length  of  radius.  It 
is  the  same  with  other  curves.  Newton  has  proved  that  every  mass  of  mauer 
which  is  moved  through  the  system,  under  the  attracting  influence  of  the  sun, 
must,  by  its  motion,  trace  one  or  other  of  those  curves  called  conic  sections; 
and  that  the  curve  must  be  so  placed,  that  the  centre  of  the  sun  shall  be  in  that 
point  which  is  called  its  focus.  Now,  conic  sections  are  of  three  kinds  ;  the 
ellipse^  which  is  a  curve  of  oval  form,  such  that  a  point  moving  on  it  would  re- 
trace the  same  course  every  revolution.  But  the  other  two  species  (called  the 
parabola  and  hyperbola),  consist  of  two  branches  diverging  from  their  point  of 
connexion  in  two  different  directions,  and  proceeding  in  those  directions  with- 
out ever  again  reuniting.  If  a  body  (as  it  might  do  by  the  established  law  of 
gravitation)  entered  our  system  by  one  branch  of  such  a  curve,  it  would,  after 
sweeping  behind  the  sun,  emerge  by  the  other  branch  never  to  return.  Thus  it 
appears,  that  either  of  the  two  suppositions  which  we  have  just  made,  would  be 
compatible  with  the  law  of  gravitation ;  and  it  is  possible  that  some  comets  might 
mo.'e  in  ellipses,  returning  continually  over  the  same  path  at  stated  intervals, 
while  others,  moving  in  parabolas,  or  hyperbolas,  entering  our  system  for  the  first 
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mly  UiiM,  wotiU  «in«rge  from  it  in  another  direction,  end  qnit  it  for  ever. 
U  periuipa  be  uked,  if  ttie  orbits  must  be  conic  sections,  with  the  Ban  in  ihe 
■,  how  is  it  that  the  planetary  orbits  are  considered  as  circles  ?  The  fact 
.•  jiMtuUxj  orbits  are  not  strictly  circular,  though  reiy  nearly  so ;  they 
lUfMi,  which  are  so  slightly  oral,  that,  when  exhibited  in  a  drawing,  they 
d  not  bo  perceived  to  be  so,  unlesa  their  length  and  breadth  were  ac- 
«ly  measured.  The  centre  of  the  sun,  also,  is  in  their  focua,  and  not  in 
centre  ;  but  owing  to  their  slightly  oval  form,  the  distance  of  the  focus 
the  centre  is  very  inconsiderable  compared  with  theii  whole  magnitude. 
>  obtain  a  correct  notion  of  the  form  of  an  ellipse,  let  a  flexible  string  be 
bed  lo  two  points,  such  as  A  and  B,  and  let  a  pencil  be  looped  in  it  eo 
tvhen  the  atring  is  stretched  the  pencil  will  be  at  D  ;  the  string  extending 
A  to  D,  and  from  D  to  B.    Let  the  pencil  be  moved,  carrying  the  loop 


it.  It  will  pass  snccessively  to  the  points  C,  E,  M,  Ac.,  &c..  describing 
val  curve,  D,  C,  E,  M,  L.  This  curve  is  called  an  eliiptt.  The  points 
d  B  are  called  ia/oci,  and  the  point  0,  at  the  middle  of  the  distance  A 
called  its  centre.  The  ellipse  will  bo  more  or  less  oval  as  the  suing  is 
or  greater  than  the  diatance  A  B. 

icb  is  the  general  form  of  the  curves  in  which  the  comets  move.  If  the 
e  ellipse  except  the  part  D,  L,  G,  wera  blotted  out,  it  would  be  very  dif* 
.  to  distinguish  the  arc  D,  L,  G,  from  that  of  a  parabola  or  hyperbola. 
1  the  appearance  of  &  comet  then,  the  first  question  which  presents  itself 
e  astronomical  inquirer  is,  whether  the  same  comet  has  ever  appeared  be- 
t  and  the  only  meana  which  he  possesses  of  answering  this  inquiry  is,  by 
ftaining,  from  such  observations  as  may  be  made  during  its  appearance, 
ixact  i^h  it  follows  ;  and  this  being  known,  to  discover,  by  the  principles 
ometrr,  the  nature  of  its  orbit.  If  the  orbit  be  found  to  be  an  ellipse,  then 
stom  of  the  comet  would  be  certain,  and  the  time  of  the  renini  would  be 
fn  by  the  magnitude  of  the  ellipse.  If  the  path,  on  the  other  hand,  ahould 
ar  lo  be  either  a  parabola  or  hyperbola,  then  it  would  be  equally  certain  that 
omet  had  never  been  before  m  our  system,  and  wouM  never  return  to  it. 
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But  a  difficulty  of  a  peculiar  nature  obstracts  the  solntioii  of  this 
It  80  happeus  that  the  only  part  of  the  course  of  m  comet  which  ever  can  be 
Tisible,  is  a  portion  such  as  D,  L,  G,  throughout  which  the  ellipee,  the  pai^ 
bola,  and  hyperbola  so  closely  resemble  one  another,  that  no  obeenrations  can 
be  obtained  with  sufficient  accuracy  to  enable  ua  to  distinguish  one  from  the 
other.  In  fact,  the  observed  path  of  any  comet,  while  Tisible,  may  mdiflfer- 
ently  belong  to  an  ellipse,  parabola,  or  h3rperbola. 

There  is,  neyertheless,  a  certain  degree  of  definiteneas  in  the  obseived 
course  of  the  body,  which,  although  insufficient  to  enable  na  to  say  what  the 
nature  of  the  entire  orbit  may  be,  is  still  sufficiently  exact  to  enable  na  to  rec- 
ognise any  oiker  eomet^  which  moves,  while  visible,  neaxly  in  the  same  ooane. 
If  then,  after  the  lapse  of  a  certain  time,  a  comet  should  be  found  foUowiag 
that  course,  there  would  be  a  strong  presumption  that  it  is  the  same  comet  le- 
tuming  again  to  our  system,  after  having  traversed  the  invisible  part  of  ib 
orbit.  This  probability  would  be  strengthened,  if,  on  the  two  occasions,  the 
body  should  present  a  similar  appearance  ;  although  this  is  not  essential  to  the 
identity,  since,  as  has  been  stated,  the  same  comet  is  observed  to  undeigo  coo- 
siderable  changes,  even  during  a  single  appearance. 

The  time  between  the  appearances  of  comets  following  nearly  the  same  padi 
being  noted,  the  interval — the  identi^  of  the  bodies  being  assumed — most 
either  consist  of  a  single  period,  or  of  two  or  more  complete  periods.  The 
epoch  which  is  usually  taken  as  the  commencement  of  a  new  revolution  being 
the  instant  of  time  at  which  the  comet  is  at  its  least  distance  from  the  sun,  the 
place  of  the  comet  at  that  moment  is  called  its  perihelion.  The  period  at  t 
comet  may,  therefore,  be  defined  to  be  the  interval  of  time  between  two  suc- 
cessive arrivals  at  its  perihelion. 

Having  succeeded  in  identifying  the  path  of  any  two  comets,  we  are  then 
in  a  condition  to  predict  with  some  degree  of  probability  the  time  at  which  the 
next  appearance  may  be  expected.  It  is  certain — ^providing  that  it  be  the  same 
comet — that  it  will  arrive  at  its  perihelion  afler  the  same  interval  nearly ;  also 
that  it  may  arrive  at  half  the  interval,  or  a  third  of  the  interval,  or  any  other 
fraction  corresponding  to  the  possible  number  of  unobserved  appearances  which 
may  have  taken  place  in  the  interval  between  those  appearances  from  which 
its  return  has  been  predicted.  The  times,  therefore,  at  which  the  comet  may 
be  looked  for  with  a  probability  of  finding  it,  may  without  difficulty  be  predicted ; 
and  if  it  has  been  a  conspicuous  body  in  the  heavens  on  the  occasion  of  its 
former  appearances,  there  is  a  probability  that  the  whole  interval  between  these 
appearances  constituted  but  one  period,  and  that  no  return  of  the  comet  had 
escaped  observation. 

Such  are  the  circumstances  which  may  have  been  conceived  to  have  pre- 
sented  themselves  when  the  idea  first  occurred  of  attempting  to  ascertain  the 
identity  of  former  comets,  and  to  discover  the  means  of  predicting  their  future 
return.  The  Prineipia  of  Newton,  which  laid  the  foundation  of  all  sound  as- 
tronomical science,  had  appeared  soon  after  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
century ;  and  Halley,  the  contemporary  and  friend  of  Newton,  had  his  atten- 
tion naturally  directed  to  the  physical  inquiries  which  that  immortal  book  sug- 
gested. 

One  of  the  most  curious  and  interesting  of  these  questions  was  that  to  which 
we  now  allude.  Halley,  referring  to  the  records  of  all  former  observers, 
with  a  view  to  obtain  means  of  determining,  so  far  as  possible,  the  course 
of  former  comets,  succeeded  in  identifying  one  which  he  had  himself  ob- 
served in  1682,  with  comets  which  had  appeared  on  several  former  occa- 
sions ;  and  found,  that  the  interval  between  its  successive  returns  was  from 
75  to  76  years.     This  discovery  has  since  been  fully  confirmed,  and  the  comet 
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eceived  the  nime  of  HaUey*s  cameU  We  now  propose  to  lay  before  the 
r  the  history  of  this  celebrated  comet, 
retracing  the  history  of  a  body  of  this  nature  so  far  as  we  can  collect  it 
ancient  chroniclers  and  historians,  it  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  that 
nor  which  the  appearance  of  comets  inspired,  had  a  tendency  to  produce 
laggeration  of  their  eflfects.  The  propensity  to  ascribe  to  supernatural 
s,  effects  which  the  understanding  fails  to  account  for,  has  rendered 
IS  peculiarly  objects  of  superstitious  terror.  They  have  been  accordingly 
led  in  past  ages  as  the  harbingers  of  war,  pestilence,  and  famine,  and  of 
le  greatest  scourges  which  have  yisited  the  human  race.  But  more  es- 
lly  they  have  presided  at  the  birth  and  death  of  the  roost  celebrated 
s.  Thus,  a  conspicuous  body  of  this  kind  appeared  for  several  days  suc- 
ng  the  death  of  Julius  Cesar,  and  was  regarded  as  the  soul  of  that  illus- 

person  transferred  to  the  heavens.  Another  was  seen  at  Constantinople 
)  Tear  of  the  birth  of  Mohammed.  It  is  obvious,  that  under  the  influence 
ch  powerful  prejudices,  the  circumstances  attending  these  appearances 
I  naturally  be  amplified  and  exaggerated  ;  and  the  probability  of  exag- 
ion  is  increased  by  the  fact  that  since  science  has  shed  its  light  upon  the 
ted  world,  these  terrible  objects  have,  in  a  great  degree,  disappeared,  and 
ta  have  dwindled  for  the  most  part  into  very  insignificant  appearances. 
>f  the  ill  consequences  of  this  exaggeration  is,  that  it  greatly  increases 
ifficulty  of  identifying  the  bodies  which  have  been  described  with  those 
I  have  appeared  in  more  recent  times.    In  fact,  we  have  little  more  to 

118  than  tne  epochs  of  the  respective  appearances ;  and,  antecedently  to 
fteenth  century,  we  possess  absolutely  no  other  evidence  of  the  identity 
•6  bodies  except  the  record  of  their  appearance  at  the  times  at  which  we 
,  from  their  ascertained  periods,  they  ought  to  have  appeared.  Adopting 
»st  of  identity,  it  would  seem  at  least  probable  that  the  first  recorded  ap- 
nce  of  Halley's  comet  was  that  which  was  supposed  to  signalize  the 
of  Christ.  It  is  said  to  have  appeared  for  twenty-four  days ;  its  light  is 
ibed  to  have  surpassed  that  of  the  sun ;  its  magnitude  to  have  extended 
I  fourth  part  of  the  firmament ;  and  it  is  stated  to  have  occupied  conse- 
ly  about  four  hours  in  rising  and  setting. 

the  year  323,  a  comet  appeared  in  the  sign  Virgo.    Another,  according 
I  historians  of  the  Lower  Empire,  appeared  in  the  year  399,  seventy  five 

after  the  last ;  this  last  interval  being  the  period  of  Halley's  comet, 
e  interval  between  the  birth  of  Mithridates  and  the  year  323  was  four 
"ed  and  fifly-three  years,  which  would  be  equivalent  to  six  periods  of  sev- 
ive  and  a  half  years.  Thus,  it  would  seem,  that  in  the  interim  there  were 
sturns  of  this  comet  unobserved,  or  at  least  unrecorded.  The  appearance 
I  year  399  was  attended  with  extraordinary  cireumstances.  In  the  The" 
I  Cametarum  of  Lobienietski,  it  is  described  as  comtta  prodigios^  magni^ 
iff  konibUis  aspeetu^  comam^  ad  terram  usque  demUtere  tnsus.  The  next 
led  appearance  of  a  comet  agreeing  with  the  ascertained  period,  marks 
Jung  of  Rome  by  Toiila  in  the  year  550 ;  an  interval  of  one  hundred  and 
me  years,  or  two  periods  of  seventy-five  and  a  half  years,  having  elapsed, 
nmcorded  term  must,  therefore,  have  taken  place  in  this  interim.  The 
appearance  of  a  comet  coinciding  with  the  assigned  period  is  three  hun- 
and  eighty  years  afterward,  viz.,  in  the  year  930,  Ave  revolutions  having 
completed  in  the  interval.  The  next  appearance  is  recorded  in  the  year 
,  after  an  interval  of  a  single  period  of  seventy-five  years.  Throe  revo- 
M  would  now  seem  to  have  passed  unrecorded,  when  the  comet  again 
s  its  appearance  in  1230.  In  this,  as  well  as  in  former  appearances,  it  is 
to  state  once  more,  that  the  sole  test  of  identity  of  these  comets  with  that 
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of  Halley,  is  the  coincidence  of  the  times  of  their  appearances,  as  neariy  sa 
historical  records  enable  us  to  ascertain,  with  the  epochs  at  which  the  cornel 
of  Halley  might  have  been  expected  to  appear.  That  such  evidence,  however, 
must  needs  be  imperfect  will  be  evident,  if  the  frequency  of  cometary  appear 
ances  be  considered  ;  and  if  it  be  remembered  that  hitherto  we  find  no  recorded 
observations  which  could  enable  us  to  trace  even  with  the  rudest  degree  of 
approximation  the  paths  of  those  comets,  the  times  of  whose  appearances  raise 
a  presumption  of  their  identity  with  that  of  Halley.  We  now,  however,  de* 
j  scend  to  times  in  which  more  satisfactory  evidence  may  be  expected. 
I  In  the  year  1305,  one  of  those  in  which  the  comet  of  Halley  nuiy  have  bees 
;  expected,  a  comet  is  recorded  of  remarkable  appearance :  Cometa  hammds 
magnitudinis  visus  est  eircafirias  Paschaiis,  quern  seeuta  est  pestileniia  muxisM. 
Had  the  horrid  appearance  of  this  body  alone  been  recorded,  this  descriptioi 
might  have  passed  without  the  charge  of  great  exaggeration  ;  but  when  we  find 
the  Great  Plague  connected  with  it  as  a  consequence,  it  is  impossible  not  to  con- 
clude that  the  comet  was  seen  by  its  historians  through  the  magnifying  medimn 
of  the  calamity  which  followed  it.  Another  appearance  is  recorded  in  the  yeai 
1380,  unaccompanied  by  any  other  circumstance  than  its  mere  date.  This, 
however,  is  in  strict  accordance  with  the  ascertained  period  of  Halley^ 
comet. 

Wo  now  arrive  at  the  first  appearance  at  which  observations  were  taken, 
possessing  sufficient  accuracy  to  enable  subsequent  investigators  to  determine 
the  path  of  the  comet :  and  this  is  accordingly  the  first  comet,  the  identity  of 
which  with  the  comet  of  Halley  can  be  said  to  be  conclusively  established. 
In  the  year  1456,  a  comet  is  stated  to  have  appeared,  of"  unheard-of  magni- 
tude ;"  it  was  accompanied  by  a  tail  of  extraordinary  length,  which  extended 
over  sixty  degrees  (a  third  of  the  heavens),  and  continued  to  be  seen  during 
the  whole  of  the  month  of  June.  The  influence  which  was  attributed  to  this 
appearance  renders  it  probable  that  in  the  record  there  exists  more  or  less  of 
exaggeration.  It  was  considered  as  the  celestial  indication  of  the  rapid  sue* 
cess  of  Mohammed  II.,  who  had  taken  Constantinople,  and  struck  terror  intc 
the  whole  Christian  world.  Pope  Calixtus  II.  levelled  the  thunders  of  the 
church  against  the  enemies  of  his  faith,  terrestrial  and  celestial,  and  in  the 
same  bull  exorcised  the  Turks  and  the  comets  ;  rind  in  order  that  the  memor} 
of  this  manifestation  of  his  power  should  be  for  ever  preserved,  he  ordained 
that  the  bells  of  all  the  churches  should  be  rung  at  midday — a  custom  which  ii 
preserved  in  those  countries  to  our  times.  It  must  be  admitted  that,  not  with' 
standing  the  terrors  of  the  church,  the  comet  pursued  its  course  with  as  mud 
ease  and  security  as  those  with  which  Mohammed  converted  the  church  of  St. 
Sophia  into  his  principal  mosque. 

The  extraordinary  length  and  brilliancy  which  was  ascribed  to  the  tail  upon 
this  occasion,  have  led  astronomers  to  investigate  the  circumstances  undei 
which  its  brightness  and  magnitude  would  be  the  greatest  possible  ;  and,  upon 
tracing  back  the  motion  of  the  comet  to  the  year  1456,  it  has  been  found  that  ii 
was  then  actually  under  the  circumstances  of  position  with  respect  to  the 
earth  and  sun  most  favorable  to  magnitude  and  splendor.  So  far,  therefore 
the  results  of  astronomical  calculation  corroborate  the  records  of  history. 

The  next  return  took  place  in  the  year  1531.  Pierre  Appian,  who  first  as* 
certain ed  the  fact  that  the  tails  of  comets  are  usually  turned  from  the  sun,  ex 
amined  this  comet,  with  a  view  to  verify  his  statement,  and  to  ascertain  the 
true  direction  of  its  tail.  He  made  accordingly  numerous  obser>'ations  upon 
its  position,  which,  though,  compared  with  the  present  standard  of  accuracy 
they  must  be  regarded  as  of  a  rude  nature,  were  still  sufficiently  exact  to  enabh 
Halley  to  identify  this  comet  with  that  observed  by  himself  in  1682. 
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The  next  return  took  place  in  1607,  when  the  comet  was  observed  by  the 
celebrated  Kepler.  This  ustronomer,  on  his  return  from  a  convivial  party,  first 
•aw  it  on  the  evening  of  the  26th  of  September  ;  it  had  the  appearance  of  a 
•tar  of  the  first  magnitude,  and,  to  his  vision,  was  without  a  tail ;  but  the  friends 
who  accompanied  him,  having  better  sight,  distinguished  the  tail.  Before 
three  o'clock  the  following  morning,  the  tail  had  become  clearly  visible,  and 
had  acquired  great  magnitude.  Two  days  afterward  the  comet  was  observed 
by  Longomontanus  ;  he  describes  its  appearance,  to  the  naked  eye,  to  be  like 
Jupiter,  but  of  a  paler  and  more  obscure  light ;  that  its  tail  was  of  considerable 
length,  of  a  paler  light  than  that  of  the  head,  and  more  dense  than  the  tails  of 
ordinary  comets.  He  states  that  on  the  24th  of  September  following,  the  comet 
waa  not  apparent ;  that  on  the  24th  of  October  it  was  seen  obscurely,  and  some 
days  afterward  disappeared  altogether. 

The  next  appearance,  and  that  which  was  observed  by  Halley  himself,  took 

Sice  in  1682,  a  little  before  the  publication  of  the  Principia,  A  comet  of 
ghtful  magnitude  had  appeared  in  1680,  and  had  so  terrified  all  Europe,  that 
the  aubject  of  our  present  inquiry,  though  of  such  immense  astronomical  im- 
portance,  excited  comparatively  little  popular  notice.  In  the  interval,  however, 
between  1607  and  1682,  practical  astronomy  had  made  great  advances  ;  instru- 
menta  of  observations  had  been  brought  to  a  state  of  comparative  perfection ; 
numerous  observatories  had  been  established,  and  the  management  of  them  had 
been  confided  to  the  most  eminent  astronomers  of  Europe.  In  1682,  the  sci- 
entific world  waa,  therefore,  prepared  to  examine  this  visiter  of  our  system 
with  a  degree  of  care  and  accuracy  before  unknown.  It  was  observed  at  Paris 
by  Lahire,  Picard,  and  Dominique  Cassini ;  at  Dantzic,  by  Hevelius  ;  at  Padua, 
ly  Montohari ;  and  in  England,  by  Halley  and  Flamstead. 

In  1686,  about  four  years  afterward,  Newton  published  his  Principia^  in 
which  he  applied  to  the  comet  of  1680  the  general  principles  of  physical  in- 
vestigation first  promulgated  in  that  work.  He  explained  the  means  of  deter- 
mining, by  geometrical  construction,  the  visible  portion  of  the  path  of  a  body 
of  this  kind,  and  invited  astronomers  to  apply  these  principles  to  the  various 
recorded  comets — to  discover  whether  some  amon^  them  might  not  have  ap- 
peared at  difierent  epochs,  the  future  returns  of  which  might  consequently  be 
predicted.  Such  was  the  effect  of  the  force  of  analogy  upon  the  mind  of 
Newton,  that,  without  awaiting  the  discovery  of  a  periodic  comet,  he  boldly 
assumed  these  bodies  to  be  analogous  to  planets  in  their  revolution  round  the 


In  the  third  book  of  his  Prineipia,  he  calls  them  a  species  of  planets  re- 
volving in  elliptic  orbits,  of  a  very  oval  form,  and  even  remarks  an  analogy 
observable  between  the  order  of  their  magnitudes  and  those  of  the  planets.  He 
says,  "  As  among  planets  witliout  tails,  those  which  revolve  in  less  orbits,  and 
nearer  to  the  sun,  are  of  less  magnitude,  so  comets  which  in  their  perihelia 
^iproach  still  nearer  to  the  sun  than  the  planets,  are  much  less  than  the  plan- 
ets, that  their  attraction  may  not  act  too  strongly  on  the  sun.  But,"  he  con- 
tinues, '*  I  leave  to  be  determined  by  others  the  transverse  diameters  and 
perioda,  by  comparing  comets  which  return  after  long  intervals  of  time  to  the 
same  orbits." 

It  ia  interesting  to  observe  the  avidity  with  which  minds  of  a  certain  order 
soalch  at  generalizations,  even  when  but  slenderly  founded  upon  facts.  These 
eoDJoctnres  of  Newton  were  soon  after  adopted  by  Voltaire  :  **  11  y  a  quelque 
apparence,"  sajrs  he,  in  an  essay  on  comets,  "  qu'on  connaitra  un  jour  un  cer- 
tim  nombie  de  ces  autres  planetes  qui  sous  le  nom  de  cometes  toument  comme 
mi  autoor  du  soleil,  mais  il  ne  faut  pas  esp6rer  qu^on  les  connaissent  toutes." 

And  again,  ehewhere,  on  the  same  subject : — 
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Extraordinary  as  these  conjectures  must  haye  appeared  at  the  time,  thej 
were  soon  strictly  realized.  Halley  undertook  the  labor  of  examining  the  cir- 
cumstances attending  all  the  comets  previously  recorded,  with  m  view  to  dis- 
cover whether  any  and  which  of  them,  appeared  to  follow  the  same  path. 
Antecedently  to  the  year  1700,  four  hundred  and  twenty-five  of  these  bodies 
had  been  recorded  in  history  ;  but  those  which  had  appeared  before  the  fonp- 
teenth  century  had  not  been  submitted  to  any  observations  by  which  their  paths 
could  be  ascertained — at  least  not  with  a  sufficient  degree  of  precision  to  affind 
any  hope  of  identifying  them  with  those  of  other  comets.  Subsequently  to  the 
year  1300,  however,  Halley  found  twenty-four  comets  on  which  observationi 
had  been  made  and  recorded,  with  a  degree  of  precision  sufficient  to  enaMe 
him  to  calculate  the  actual  paths  which  these  bodies  followed  while  they  were 
visible.  He  examined  with  the  most  elaborate  care  the  courses  of  each  of 
these  twenty-four  bodies  ;  he  found  the  exact  points  at  which  each  of  them 
penetrated  the  plane  of  the  earth's  orbit ;  also  the  angle  which  the  direction  of 
their  motion  made  with  that  pinne  ;  he  also  calculated  the  nearest  distance  at 
which  each  of  them  approached  the  sun,  and  the  exact  place  of  the  body  when 
at  that  nearest  distance.  In  a  word,  he  determined  all  the  circumstances 
which  were  necessary  to  enable  him  to  lay  down,  with  sufficient  precision, 
the  path  which  these  comets  must  have  followed  while  they  continued  to  be 
visible. 

On  comparing  their  paths,  Halley  found  that  one  which  appeared  in  1661, 
followed  nearly  the  same  path  as  one  which  had  appeared  in  1532.  Suppo- 
sing, then,  these  to  be  two  successive  appearances  of  the  same  comet,  it  would 
follow  that  its  period  would  be  one  hundred  and  twenty-nine  years;  and 
Halley  accordingly  conjectured  that  its  next  appearance  might  be  expected 
after  the  lapse  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-nine  years,  reckoning  from  1661. 
Had  this  conjecture  been  well  founded,  the  comet  must  have  appeared  about 
the  year  1790.  No  comet,  however,  appeared,  at  or  near  that  time  following  a 
similar  path. 

In  his  second  conjecture,  Halley  was  more  fortunate,  as  indeed  might  be 
expected,  since  it  was  formed  upon  more  conclusive  grounds.  He  found  that 
the  paths  of  comets  which  had  appeared  in  1531  and  1606,  were  very  nearly 
identical,  and  that  they  were  in  fact  the  same  as  the  path  followed  by  the 
comet  observed  by  himself  in  1682.  He  suspected,  therefore,  that  the  appear- 
ances at  these  three  epochs  were  produced  by  three  successive  returns  of  the 
same  comet,  and  that  consequently  its  period  in  its  orbit  must  be  about  seveniy- 
iivo  and  a  half  years. 

So  little  was  the  scientific  world  at  this  time  prepared  for  such  an  announce- 
ment, that  Halley  himself  only  ventured  at  first  to  express  his  opinion  in  the 
form  of  conjecture  ;  but  after  some  further  investigation  of  the  circumstances 
of  the  recorded  comets,  he  found  three  others  which  at  least  in  point  of  time 
agreed  with  the  period  assigned  to  the  comet  of  1682,  viz.,  those  of  1305, 
1380,  and  1456.*  Collecting  confidence  from  these  circumstances,  he  an- 
nounced his  discovery  as  the  result  of  combined  observation  and  calculation, 
and  entitled  to  as  much  confidence  as  any  other  consequence  of  an  established 
physical  law. 

There  were  nevertheless  two  circumstances,  which  to  the  fastidious  skeptic 
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ght  be  supposed  to  offer  some  difficulty.  These  were,  first,  that  the  inter-  | 
Is  betweeo  the  supposed  successive  returns  to  perihelion  were  not  precisely 
ual ;  and,  secondly,  that  the  inclination  of  the  comet's  path  to  the  plane  of  the 
rth's  Dibit  was  not  exactly  the  same  in  each  case.  Halley,  however,  with  a 
gree  of  sagacity  which,  considering  the  state  of  knowledge  at  the  time,  can- 
t  fail  to  excite  unqualified  admiration,  observed  that  it  was  natural  to  suppose 
It  the  same  causes  which  disturbed  the  planetary  motions  must  likewise  act 
on  comets ;  and  that  their  infiuence  would  be  so  much  the  more  sensible  upon 
Me  bodies  because  of  their  great  distances  from  the  sun.  Thus,  as  the  at- 
ictioQ  of  Jupiter  upon  Saturn  was  known  to  afifect  the  velocity  of  the  latter 
inet,  sometimes  retarding  and  sometimes  accelerating  it,  according  to  their 
lative  position,  so  as  to  affect  its  period  to  the  extent  of  thirteen  days,  it 
ight  well  be  supposed  that  the  comet  might  sufifer  by  a  similar  attraction,  an 
feet  sufficiently  great  to  account  for  the  inequality  observed  in  the  interval 
tween  its  successive  returns  ;  and  also  for  the  variation  to  which  the  direc- 
m  of  its  path  upon  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic  Was  found  to  be  subject.  He 
iserved,  in  fine,  that  as  in  the  interval  between  1607  and  1682  the  comet 
«sed  so  near  Jupiter  that  its  velocity  must  have  been  augmented,  and  conse- 
lently  its  period  shortened  by  the  action  of  that  planet,  this  period,  therefore, 
iTJng  been  only  seventy-five  years,  he  inferred  that  the  following  period  would 
obably  be  seventy-six  years  or  upward ;  and  consequently  that  the  comet 
ight  not  to  be  expected  to  appear  until  the  end  of  1758,  or  the  beginning  of 
r59.  It  is  impossible  to  imagine  any  quality  of  mind  more  enviable  than  that 
hich,  in  the  existing  state  of  mathematical  physics,  could  have  led  to  such  a 
ediction.  The  imperfect  state  of  mathematical  science  rendered  it  impossible 
r  Halley  to  offer  to  the  world  a  demonstration  of  the  event  which  he  foretold. 
He  therefore,"  says  M.  de  Pontecoulant,  "  could  only  announce  these  felicitous 
oceptions  of  a  sagacious  mind  as  mere  intuitive  perceptions,  which  must  be 
ceived  as  uncertain  by  the  world,  however  he  might  have  felt  them  himself, 
itil  they  could  be  verified  by  the  process  of  a  rigorous  analysis." 
The  theory  of  gravitation,  which  was  in  its  cradle  at  the  time  of  Halley's 
vestigations,  had  grown  to  comparative  maturity  before  the  period  at  which 
s  prediction  could  be  fulfilled.  The  exigencies  of  that  theory  gave  birth  to 
iw  and  more  powerful  instruments  of  mathematical  inquiry :  the  differential 
A  integral  calculus  was  its  first  and  greatest  offispring.  This  branch  of  sci- 
ice  was  cultivated  with  an  ardor  and  success  by  which  it  was  enabled  to  an- 
rer  all  the  demands  of  physics,  and  consequently  mechanical  science  ad- 
need,  pari  passu.  Newton's  discoveries  hanng  obtained  reception  throughout 
e  scientific  world,  his  inquiries  and  his  theories  were  followed  up ;  and  the 
insequences  of  the  great  principle  of  universal  gravitation  were  rapidly  de- 
doped.  Among  these  inquiries  one  problem  was  eminently  conspicuous  for 
e  order  of  minds  whose  powers  were  brought  to  bear  upon  it.  One  of  the 
Bl  and  simplest  results  of  the  theory  of  gravitation  was,  that  if  a  single  planet 
tended  the  sun  (its  mass  being  insignificant  compared  with  that  of  the  sun), 
at  planet  must  revolve  in  an  ellipse,  the  focus  of  which  must  be  occupied  by 
e  centre  of  the  sun  ;  but,  if  a  second  planet  be  admitted  into  the  system,  then 
e  elliptic  form  of  their  paths  round  the  sun  can  be  preserved  only  by  the  sup- 
Mition  that  the  two  planets  have  no  attraction  for  each  other,  and  that  no 
lysical  infiuence  is  in  operation,  except  the  attraction  of  the  solar  mass  for 
ich  of  them.  But  the  law  of  universal  gravitation  is  founded  upon  the  prin- 
ple  that  every  body  in  nature  must  attract  and  be  attracted  by  every  other  body. 
hns,  the  elliptic  character  of  the  orbit  is  effiaced  the  moment  a  second  planet 
introduced.  But  let  us  remember  that  in  this  case  each  of  the  two  supposed 
anets  are  in  mass  absolutely  insignificant  cojspared  with  the  sun.    The 
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amount  of  attraction  dcpeniling  on  the  ^entness  of  the  attracting  body,  the  in- 
tensity of  the  solar  attraction  of  each  of  the  planets  must  predominate  enormously 
over  the  comparatively  feeble  iiilluence  of  their  diminutive  masses  on  each  other. 
The  tendency  of  the  solar  attraction  to  impress  the  elliptic  form  on  the  paths 
of  those  planets,  must  therefore  prevail  in  the  main  ;  and  although  their  mutual 
attraction,  however  feeble,  cannot  be  wholly  ineflective,  their  orbits  will,  in 
obedience  to  the  solar  mandate,  preserve  a  general  elliptic  form,  subject  to 
those  very  slight  deviations,  or  dtsturbances,  due  to  their  reciprocal  attraction. 
The  problem  to  discover  the  nature  and  amount  of  these  disturbances  is  one  of 
paramount  importance  in  astronomy,  and  has  been  called  the  '^  problem  of 
three  bodies  ;"  and  its  extension  embraces  the  effects  of  the  mutual  gravitation 
of  all  the  planets  of  the  system  upon  each  other.  This  celebrated  problem 
presented  enormous  mathematical  difficulties.  A  particular  case  of  it,  which, 
from  the  comparative  smallness  of  the  third  body  considered,  was  attended 
with  greater  facility,  was  solved  by  Euler,  D'Alembert,  and  Clairaut.  'I'his 
was  the  case  in  which  the  single  planet,  revolving  round  the  sun,  was  the 
earth,  and  the  third  body  the  moon. 

Clairaut  undertook  the  difficult  application  of  this  problem  to  the  case  of  the 
comet  of  1682,  with  a  view  to  calculate  the  effects  which  would  be  produced 
upon  it  by  the  attraction  of  the  different  planets  of  the  system ;  and  by  such 
means  to  convert  the  conjecture  of  Halley  into  a  distinct  astronomical  predic- 
tion, attended  with  all  the  circumstances  of  time  and  place.  The  exact  verifi- 
cation of  the  prediction  would,  it  was  obvious,  furnish  the  most  complete  dem- 
onstration of  the  principle  of  universal  gravitation  ;  which,  though  generally  re- 
ceived, was  not  yet  considered  so  completely  demonstrated  as  to  be  independ-  i 
ent  of  so  remarkable  a  body  of  evidence  as  the  fulfilment  of  such  a  calculation  | 
would  afford.  • 

'i'o  attain  completely  the  end  proposed,  it  was  necessary  to  solve  two  very  | 
diU'orcnt  classes  of  problems,  requiring  different  powers  of  mind,  and  different 
habits  of  thought  and  application.  The  mathematical  part  of  the  inquiry, 
strictly  speaking,  consisted  in  the  discovery  of  certain  general  analytical  for- 
mula;, applicable  to  the  case  in  question ;  which,  when  translated  into  ordinary  | 
language,  would  become  a  set  of  rules  expressing  certain  arithmetical  proces- 
ses, to  bo  eflected  upon  certain  given  numbers ;  and  when  so  eflectcd  would 
give  as  the  final  results,  numbers  which  would  determine  the  place  of  the 
comet,  under  all  the  circumstances  influencing  it  from  hour  to  hour.  The  ac-  ' 
hi al  place  of  the  body  being  thus  determined,  it  became  a  simple  question  of 
practical  astronomy  to  ascertain  its  apparent  place  in  the  firmament,  at  corre- 
sponding times,  k  table  exhibiting  its  apparent  place  thus  determined  in  the 
firmament  for  stated  intervals  of  time,  is  called  its  Ephemeris ;  it  is  the  final 
result  to  which  the  whole  investigation  must  tend,  and  is  that  whose  verifica- 
tion by  observation  would  ultimately  decide  the  validity  of  the  rctisoning,  and 
the  accuracy  of  the  computations.  Clairaut,  a  mathematician  and  natural  phi- 
losopher, was  eminently  qualified  to  conduct  such  an  investigation,  as  far  as 
the  attainment  of  those  general  analytical  formula;  which  embodied  the  rules 
by  which  the  practical  astronomer  and  arithmetician  might  work  out  the  final 
results ;  but  beyond  this  point  neither  his  habits  nor  his  powers  would  conduct 
him.  Lalande,  a  practical  astronomer,  no  loss  eminent  in  his  own  department, 
and  who,  indeed,  first  urged  Clairaut  to  this  inquiry,  accordingly  undertook  the 
management  of  the  astronomical  and  arithmetical  part  of  the  calculation.  lu 
this  prodigious  labor  (for  it  was  one  of  most  appalling  magnitude)  he  was  as- 
sisted by 'the  wife  of  an  eminent  watchmaker  in  Paris,  named  Lepaute,  whose 
exertions  on  this  occasion  have  deservedly  registered  her  name  in  astronom- 
ical history. 
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It  is  difficult  to  convey  to  one  who  is  not  conversant  with  such  investiga- 
tions, mn  adequate  notion  of  the  labor  which  such  an  inquiry  involved.  The 
calculatioii  of  the  influence  of  any  one  planet  of  the  system  upon  any  other,  is 
itself  m  problem  of  some  complexity  and  difficulty ;  but  still,  one  general  com- 
putation, depending  upon  the  calculation  of  the  terms  of  a  certain  series,  is 
sufficient  for  its  solution.  This  comparative  simplicity  arises  entirely  from  two 
circnmstances  which  characterize  the  planetary  orbits.  These  are,  that  though 
they  are  ellipses,  they  diflier  very  slightly  from  circles ;  and  though  the  plan- 
ets do  not  move  in  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic,  yet  none  of  them  deviate  consider- 
ably from  (hat  plane.  But  these  characters  do  not,  as  we  have  already  stated, 
belong  to  the  orbits  of  comets,  which,  on  the  contrary,  are  highly  eccentric, 
and  depart  from  the  ecliptic  at  all  possible  angles.  The  consequence  of  this 
is,  that  the  calculation  of  the  disturbances  produced  in  the  cometary  orbit  by 
the  action  of  the  planets,  must  be  conducted,  not  like  the  planets,  in  one  gen- 
eral calculation  applicable  to  the  whole  orbit,  but  in  a  vast  number  of  separate 
calculations,  in  which  the  orbit  is  considered,  as  it  were,  bit  by  bit,  each  bit 
requiring  a  calculation  similar  to  that  of  the  whole  orbit  of  the  planet.  In 
fact,  for  a  very  small  part  of  its  course,  we  treat  the  comet  as  we  would  a 
planet;  making  our  calculations,  and  completing  them,  nearly  in  the  same 
manner ;  but  for  the  next  part  we  are  obliged  to  enter  upon  a  new  calculation, 
starting  with  a  different  set  of  numbers,  but  perfonning  over  again  similar 
arithmetical  operations  upon  them.  When  it  is  considered  that  the  period  of 
Halley*8  comet  is  about  soventy-five  years,  and  that  every  portion  of  its  course,  [ 
for  two  successive  periods,  was  necessary  to  be  calculated  separately  in  this  < 
way,  some  notion  may  be  formed  of  the  labor  encountered  by  Lalande  and  ^ 
Madame  Lepaute.  "  During  six  months,"  says  Lalande,  "  we  calculated  from 
morning  till  night,  sometimes  even  at  meals,  the  consequence  of  which  was, 
that  I  contracted  an  illness  which  changed  my  constitution  for  the  remainder 
of  my  life.  The  assistance  rendered  by  Madame  Lepaute  was  such,  that  with- 
out her  we  never  could  have  dared  to  undertake  this  enormous  labor,  in  which 
it  was  necessary  to  calculate  the  distance  of  each  of  the  two  planets,  Jupiter 
and  Saturn,  from  the  comet,  and  their  attraction  upon  that  body,  separately,  for 
every  successive  degree,  and  for  150  years."* 

These  elaborate  calculations  having  been  completed,  Clairaut,  fearing  that  the 
comet  would  anticipate  his  announcement,  presented  his  first  memoir  to  the 
Academy  on  the  14th  of  November,  1758.  In  this  memoir  he  was  compelled  to 
adopt  the  path  of  the  comet  upon  its  former  appearance,  as  determined  by  the 
observations  of  Appian.  These,  however,  were  made  at  a  time  when  little  at- 
tention was  paid  to  comets ;  and  were  made,  moreover,  without  that  conscious- 
ness on  the  part  of  the  observer  of  their  future  importance,  which  would  doubt- 
less hare  produced  greater  accuracy.  In  calculating  the  effect  of  the  attrac- 
tion of  Jupiter  and  Saturn  upon  the  comet,  in  its  two  periods  between  1707 
mnd  1682,  and  between  the  latter  period  and  the  expected  return,  Clairaut  pro- 
ceeded upon  the  supposition  that  the  masses  of  these  planets  were  each  what 
they  were  ther.  supposed  to  be.  It  has,  however,  since  appeared,  that  the  es- 
timates of  these  masses  were  incorrect,  more  especially  that  of  Saturn.  The 
planet  Uerschel  being  then  unknown,  its  influence  upon  the  comet  was,  of 

*  The  namo  of  Madame  Lepaute  docs  not  appear  in  Clairant'a  memoir;  a  lappreHion  which  La- 
lande attribotea  to  Uie  inflaeoce  ezerciaed  by  another  lady  to  whom  Clairaat  waa  attadied.  La- 
lande, however,  quotes  letters  of  Clairaut,  in  which  he  apeaka  in  terms  of  high  admiration  of  "  la 
aavante  calcalatnco."  The  labors  of  this  lady  in  the  work  of  calcoIaUon  (for  slie  also  assisted  La- 
laude  in  coiisfmcting  hia  Epkemenden)  at  leiifnh  so  weakened  her  sisht,  that  abe  waa  compelled  to 
denist.  8he  died  iu  I7S8,  while  attending  on  lier  hosband.  who  had  oecome  insane.  See  the  arti- 
cles on  comets,  written  with  considerable  ability,  in  the  Companion  to  the  Britiak  Almanac  fat  the 
)'  are  understood  to  be  the  production  of  Mr.  De  Morgan,  secretary  of  the  Astro- 
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course,  wholly  omitted.  Neither  did  CLairaut  take  into  account  the  action  of 
the  earth.  Encumbered  with  the  disadvantages  of  precision  in  hia  data,  he 
predicted,  in  his  first  memoir,  that  the  comet  would  arriye  at  its  nearest  poiot 
to  the  sun  on  the  18th  of  April,  1759 ;  but  he  stated  at  the  same  time  that  the 
imperfection  of  some  of  the  methods  of  calculation  ho  was  compelled  to  adopt, 
was  such  as  to  leave  a  possibility  of  his  prediction  being  erroneous  to  the  ex- 
tent of  a  month.  Afler  presenting  this  memoir  he  resumed  his  calculations, 
and  completed  some  which  he  had  not  time  to  execute  previously.  He  then 
announced  that  the  4th  of  April  would  be  the  day  of  the  comet's  arrival  at  the 
nearest  distance  to  the  sun. 

This  wonderful  astronomical  prediction  was  accompanied  by  a  circumstance 
still  more  remarkable  and  interesting  than  that  which  we  have  noticed  in  the 
conjectures  of  Halley  as  to  the  disturbing  eflects  of  the  planets  upon  the  com- 
et's period.  Clairaut  stated  that  there  might  be  very  many  circumstances 
which,  independently  of  any  error  either  in  the  methoda  or  process  of  calcolir 
tion,  might  cause  the  event  to  deviate  more  or  less  from  its  predicted  occur- 
rence ;  one  of  which  was  the  probability  of  an  undiscovered  planet  of  owr  jyi^ 
tern  revolving  beyond  the  orbit  of  Saturn,  and  acting  by  its  gravitation  upon  the 
comet.  In  twenty-two  years  afler  this  time  this  conjecture  was  accurately 
fulfilled  by  the  discovery  of  the  planet  Herschel,  by  the  late  Sir  William  Her- 
schel,  revolving  round  the  sun  one  thousand  millions  of  miles  beyond  the  oilHt 
of  Saturn ! 

In  the  successive  appearances  of  the  comet  subsequent  to  1456,  it  was  found 
to  have  gradually  decreased  in  magnitude  and  splendor.  While  in  1456  it 
occupied  two  thirdd  of  the  firmament,  and  spread  terror  over  Europe,  in  1607 
its  appearance,  when  observed  by  Kepler  and  Longomontanus,  was  that  of  a 
star  of  the  first  magnitude ;  and  so  trifiing  was  its  tail,  that  Kepler  himself, 
when  he  first  saw  it,  doubted  if  it  had  any.  In  1682  it  excited  little  attention 
except  among  astronomers.  Supposing  this  decrease  of  magnitude  and  bril- 
liancy to  be  progressive,  Lalande  entertained  serious  apprehensions  that  on 
its  expected  return  it  might  escape  the  observation  even  of  astronomers ;  and 
thus  that  this  splendid  example  of  the  power  of  science,  and  unanswerable 
proof  of  the  principle  of  gravitation,  would  be  lost  to  the  world.  It  is  not  un- 
interesting to  observe  the  misgivings  of  this  distinguished  astronomer  with  re- 
spect to  the  appearance  of  the  body,  mixed  up  with  his  unshaken  faith  in  the 
result  of  the  astronomical  inquiry.  "  We  cannot  doubt,"  says  he,  "  that  it  will 
return  ;  and  even  if  astronomers  cannot  see  it,  they  will  not  therefore  be  the 
less  convinced  of  its  presence ;  they  know  that  the  faintness  of  its  light,  its  great 
distance,  and  perhaps  even  bad  weather,  may  keep  it  from  our  view  ;  but  the 
world  will  find  it  diflicult  to  believe  us ;  they  will  place  this  discovery,  which 
has  done  so  much  honor  to  modem  philosophy,  among  the  number  of  chance 
predictions.  We  shall  see  discussions  spring  up  again  in  the  colleges,  con- 
tempt among  the  ignorant,  terror  among  the  people,  and  seventy-six  years  will 
roll  away  before  there  will  be  another  opportunity  of  removing  all  doubt." 

Fortunately  for  science,  the  arrival  of  the  expected  visiter  did  not  take  place 
under  such  untoward  circumstances.  As  the  commencement  of  the  year  1759 
approached,  *'  Les  Astronomes,"  says  Voltaire,  '*  ne  se  couchdrent  pas." 

The  honor,  however,  of  the  first  glimpse  of  the  stranger  was  not  reserved 
for  the  possessors  of  scientific  rank,  nor  the  members  of  academies  or  uqiver- 
sities.  On  the  night  of  Christmas  day,  1758,  George  Palitzch  of  Prolitz,  near 
Dresden, ''  a  peasant,"  says  Sir  John  Herschel,  "  by  station,  an  astronomer  by 
nature,"  first  saw  the  comet.  He  possessed  an  eight-foot  telescope,  with 
which  he  made  the  discovery ;  and  the  next  day  communicated  the  fact  to  Dr. 
Hofifman,  who  immediately  went  to  his  cottage,  and  saw  the  comet  on  the  even- 
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ings  of  the  27th  and  28th  of  Decemher.     An  astronomer  of  Leipzic  observed 
it  immediately  afterward;  ''but/' says  M.  de  Pontecoulant,  "jealous  of  his 
discoveiy,  as  a  lover  of  his  mistress,  or  a  miser  of  his  treasure,  he  would  not 
share  it,  and  gave  himself  up  to  the  solitary  pleasure  of  following  the  body  in  its 
oourae  from  day  to  day,  while  his  contemporaries  throughout  Europe  were  vainly 
directing  their  anxious  search  after  it  to  other  quarters  of  the  heavens."     At 
this  time  Delisle,  a  French  astronomer,  and  his  assistant,  Messier,  who,  from 
his  unwearied  assiduity  in  the  pursuit  of  comets,  received  from  Louis  the  Fif- 
teenth the  appellation  of  La  Furet  de  Combtes  (the  eomft-ferret)^  had  been  con- 
stantly engaged  for  eighteen  months  in  watching  for  the  return  of  Halley's 
comet.     It  would  seem  that  La  Caille,  and  other  French  astronomers  at  that 
'  timot  considering  that  Delisle  and  Messier,  from  the  attention  which  they  had 
I  given  to  such  objects,  and  more  especially  from  the  ardor  and  indefatigable 
perseverance  of  the  latter,  could  not  fail  to  detect  the  expected  body  the  mo- 
ment it  came  within  view,  did  not  occupy  themselves  in  looking  for  it.     Delisle 
computed  an  Ephemeris,  and  made  a  chart  of  its  supposed  course  in  the  heav- 
ens, and  placed  it  in  the  hands  of  Meisser  to  guide  him  in  his  search.    This 
chart  was  erroneous,  and  diverted  the  attention  of  Meisser  to  a  quarter  of  the 
firaiament  through  which  the  comet  did  not  pass,  and  thus,  most  probably,  de- 
fffived  that  zealous  and  assiduous  observer  of  the  honor  of  first  discovering  its 
return  to  our  system.     He  succeeded,  nevertheless,  in  observing  it  on  the  21st 
of  January,  1759;  nearly  a  month  after  it  had  been  seen  by  Palitzch  and 
Hoffman,  but  without  knowing  that  it  had  been  already  observed.*     The  comet 
was  now  observed  in  various  places.     It  continued  to  be  seen  at  Dresden,  also 
It  Leipzic,  Boulogne,  Brussels,  Lisbon,  Cadiz,  &c.     Its  course  being  observed, 
it  was  found  that  it  arrived  at  its  perihelion,  or  at  its  nearest  point  to  the  sun, 
on  the  13th  of  March,  between  three  and  four  o'clock  in  the  morning ;  exactly 
thirty-seven  days  before  the  epoch  first  assigned  by  Clairaut,  but  only  twenty- 
three  days  previous  to  his  corrected  prediction.     The  comet  on  this  occasion 
appeared  very  round,  with  a  brilliant  nucleus,  well  distinguished  from  the  sur- 
rounding nebulosity.     It  had,  however,  no  appearance  of  a  tail.     About  the 
middle  of  the  latter  month,  it  became  lost  in  the  rays  of  the  sun  while  ap- 


t  proaching  its  perihelion ;  it  afterward  emerged  from  them  on  its  departure 
I  from  the  sun,  and  was  visible  before  sunrise  in  the  morning  on  the  1st  of  April.  ^ 
'  On  this  day  it  was  observed  by  Messier,  who  states  that  he  was  able  to  dis- 
!  tinguish  the  tail  by  his  telescope.  It  was  again  observed  by  him  on  the  3d, 
I5th«  and  i7th  of  May.  Lalande,  however,  who  observed  it  on  the  same  oc- 
casions, was  not  able  to  discover  any  trace  of  the  tail. 

Although  it  is  certain  that  the  splendor  and  magnitude  of  the  comet  in  1 759 
were  considerably  less  than  those  with  which  it  had  previously  appeared,  yet 
we  most  not  lay  too  much  stress  upon  the  probability  of  its  really  diminished 
magnitude.  In  1759  it  was  seen  under  the  most  disadvantageous  circumstan- 
ces— it  was  almost  always  obscured  by  the  effect  of  twilight,  and  was  in  situ- 
ations the  most  unfavorable  possible  for  European  observers.  It  had  been 
observed,  however,  in  the  southern  hemisphere  at  Pondicherry  by  Pere  CcBur- 
Douz,  and  at  the  isle  of  Bourbon  by  La  Caille,  imder  more  favorable  circum- 

*  Ab  intereMiog  memoir  of  Meider  miy  be  foand  in  the  Hitioire  de  rAstranomie  ow  di:diuiiihitt 
S^de,  by  Delunbre.    La  Harpe  (Corretpondtnee  LUtendrCt  Pari*,  1801*  torn.  U  p.  97)  says,  that 
*he  paaied  hk  life  in  narch  of  comets.    Tne  ne  pius  tdtra  of  hia  ambition  vi'aa  to  bo  made  a  mem- 
ber of  dw  Academy  of  Potenbargh.    He  was  an  ezoeUent  man,  bat  had  the  simplicity  of  a  child. 
I  At  a  time  when  he  waa  in  expectation  of  discovering  a  comet,  liis  wife  tools  ill  and  died.    While 
)  Htmding  upon  lier.  being  withdrawn  from  his  observatory,  Montague  de  Limoges  inticipatcd  liim 
\  bj  disoovenng  the  oomeL    Messier  waa  in  despair.    A  frfond  visitrng  him  began  to  offer  some  con- 
solatkio  fat  Iho  recent  affliction  lie  had  safibrod  t  Messier,  thioldng  only  of  his  comet  exclsimed :  '/ 
\ttd  diimtered  ivdve.    AUu^  that  I  tkould  be  robbed  of  Ike  tkirteentk  bv  Moniagrne  /'  and  bb  cjrea 
flDed  wlili  tears.    Tlien,  romemt>ering  that  it  was  necessary  to  mourn  for  his  wife,  whose  remains 
were  stiU  in  the  hooso,  he  ozolaimed,  *  Ah  I  celte  pauvrefemwte,*  and  again  wept  for  his  comec" 
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Stances  ;  and  both  of  these  astronomers  a^ee  in  stating  that  tho  tail  was  dis-  j 
tinctly  visible  by  the  naked  eye,  and  varied  in  length  at  diiTerent  periods  from 
ten  degrees  to  forty-seven  degrees.*     These  circumstances  are  obviously  in 
perfect  accordance  with  the  former  appearances  of  the  same  body. 

On  its  departure  from  the  sun  it  continued  to  be  observed  until  the  middle 
of  April,  when  its  southern  position  caused  the  time  of  its  rising  to  follow  that 
of  the  sun  ;  consequently  it  ceased  to  be  visible  in  the  morning.  By  a  further 
change  in  its  position,  however,  it  again  appeared  afler  sunset  on  the  29th,  and 
Messier  then  describes  it  as  having  tho  appearance  of  a  star  of  the  first  mag- 
nitude. But  here  again  unfortunately  another  circumstance  interposed  a  dif- 
ficulty— ^the  light  of  the  moon  was  at  that  time  so  strong  as  in  a  great  degree 
to  overcome  the  efiect  of  tho  comet.  The  body  disappeared  altogether  in  the 
beginning  of  June. 

The  comet  had  now  commenced  a  new  period  under  circumstances  far  more 
favorable  than  had  ever  before  occurred.  An  interval  of  seventy-six  yean 
would  throw  its  return  into  the  year  1835.  But  during  that  interval,  the 
science  of  analysis,  more  especially  in  its  application  to  phjrsical  astronomv, 
has  made  prodigious  advances.  The  methods  of  investigation  have  acquired 
greater  simplicity,  and  have  likewise  become  more  general  and  comprehensire ; 
and  mechanical  science,  in  tho  large  sense  of  that  term,  now  embraces  in  its 
formularies  the  most  complicated  motions  and  the  most  minute  effects  of  the 
mutual  influences  of  the  various  members  of  our  system.  These  formuls  ex- 
hibit to  the  eve  of  the  mathematician  a  tableau  of  all  the  evolutions  of  these 
bodies  in  ages  past,  and  of  all  the  changes  they  most  undergo  (the  laws  of  na- 
ture romniiiing  unchanged)  in  ages  to  come.  Such  has  been  the  result  of  the 
comhination  of  transcendent  mathematical  genius  and  unexampled  labor  and 
perseverance  for  the  last  century.  The  learned  societies  established  in  the 
various  centres  of  civilization,  have  more  especially  directed  their  attention  to 
the  advancement  of  physical  astronomy:  and  have  stimulated  the  spirit  of  in- 
quiry by  a  succession  of  prizes  ollered  for  the  solution  of  problems  arising  out 
of  the  didiculties  which  witc  progressively  developed  by  the  advancement  of 
astronomical  knowledge.  Amonjr  these  questions  the  determination  of  the  re- 
turn of  cornels,  and  the  disturbances  which  they  experience  in  their  course,  by 
the  action  of  the  planets  near  which  they  happen  to  pass,  hold  a  prominent 
place.  The  French  Academy  of  Sciences,  in  the  year  1778,  offered  a  high 
mathenuitical  prize  for  an  essay  on  this  subject,  which  was  the  means  of  call- 
ing forth  the  splendid  Memoir  of  Lagrange,  which  formed  at  once  a  complete 
solution  and  a  model  for  all  future  investigations  of  the  same  kind.  Lagrange^s 
investigation  was,  however,  of  a  general  nature,  and  it  remained  to  apply  it  to 
the  particular  case  of  Halley's  comet,  tho  only  one  then  known  to  be  periodic. 
In  1820,  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Turin  offered  a  prize  for  this  application 
of  Lagrange's  formula,  which  was  awarded  to  M.  Damoiseau.  In  1826,  the  j 
French  Institute  proposed  a  similar  prize,  having  twice  before  offered  it  with- 
out calling  forth  any  claimant.  On  this  occasion  M.  de  Pontecoulant  aspired 
to  the  honor.  "  After  calculations,"  says  he,  '*of  which  those  alone  who  have 
engaged  in  such  researches  can  estimate  the  extent  and  appreciate  the  fatigue- 
ing  mimotony,  I  arrived  at  a  result  which  satisfied  all  the  corkditions  proposed 
by  the  Institute.  1  deternuned  tlie  perturbations  of  IIalley*s  comet  by  taking 
into  account  the  simultaneous  actions  of  Jupiter,  Saturn,  Uranus  (llcrschel), 
and  tho  earth;  the  comet  having  passed  in  1759  sufhciently  near  our  planet  to 
produce  in  it  (thu  comet)  sensible  disturbances  ;  and  I  then  fixed  its  return  to 
its  nearest  point  to  the  sun  for  the  7ih  of  November,  1835."  Subsequently  to 
this,  however,  M.  de  Pontecoulant  made  some  further  researches,  which  have 
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bim  to  correct  the  Tonner  result ;  and  he  has  since  announced  thnt  the 
)  of  its  Brriral  M  its  nearest  point  to  the  sun  will  be  on  the  moniing  or  iho 
1  Norembei. 

'he  comet  appeared  in  the  heavens  in  August,  1833,  exactly  in  the  position 
'as  predicted  to  have,  and  passed  its  perihelion,  on  the  10th  November, 
hin  46  hours  of  the  predtcied  epoch, 
rbe  dnwing  of  this  comet  usually  given  is  here  subjoined. 


)nA  of  the  circumstances,  not  the  least  surprising,  connected  with  this 
■et,  is  the  magnitude  of  its  orbit.  It  Is  a  very  oblong  oral,  the  total  length 
which  is  about  thirty-six  times  the  earth's  distance  from  the  Bun ;  and  the 
U«st  breadth  about  ten  limes  that  distance.  The  nearer  extremity  of  the 
1  is  at  a  distance  from  the  sun  equal  to  about  half  the  earth's  distance ;  and 

more  remote  extremity  at  a  distance  equal  lo  thitty-five  and  a  half  limes  the 
th'a  distance  from  the  sun.  The  earth's  distance  from  the  sun,  is,  in  round 
flbcrs,  one  hundred  millions  of  miles  ;  the  comet's  least  distance  then  will 
fifty  millions  of  miles,  and  its  greatest  distance  three  thousand  five  hundred 
i  liIXy  millions  of  miles.  Also,  since  the  heat  and  light  supplied  by  the  sun 
bodies  which  surround  il,  diminish  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  square  of 

distance  increases,  it  follows,  that  at  the  nearest  distance  of  the  comet,  ihe 
it  and  \if(hl  of  the  sun  will  be  four  times  the  heat  and  light  at  the  earth,  and 
he  greatest  distance  they  will  be  about  twelve  hundred  times  less.     Also 

beat  and  light  at  the  more  remote  extremity  of  the  orbit,  will  be  nearly  live 
usand  times  less  than  at  the  nearer  extremity ;  so  that  while  the  sun  seen 
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I  from  the  comet  will  appear  four  times  as  large  as  it  appears  at  the  earth  at  the 
nearer  extremity,  it  will  be  reduced  to  the  magnitude  of  a  star  at  the  more 
remote  extremity.  The  vicissitudes  of  temperature,  not  to  mention  those  of 
light,  consequent  upon  this  change  of  position,  will  be  sufficiently  obvious.  If 
the  earth  were  transported  to  the  more  remote  extremity  of  the  comet's  orbit, 
every  liquid  substance  would  become  solid  by  congelation ;  and  it  is  extremely 
probable  that  atmospheric  air  and  other  permanant  gases  might  become  liquids. 
If  the  earth  was,  on  the  other  hand,  transferred  to  the  nearer  extremity  of  the 
comet's  orbit,  all  the  liquids  upon  it  would  be  cooTerted  into  rapor,  would  form 
permanent  gases,  and  would  either  by  their  mixture  constitute  atmospheric  air, 
or  would  arrange  themselyes  into  strata,  one  aboTe  the  other,  according  to  their 
specific  gravitiea.  All  the  leas  refractory  solids  would  be  fined,  and  would 
form  in  the  cavities  of  the  nucleus,  oceans  of  liquid  metal. 

The  following  observations  of  Dick  on  tlua  comet  will  be  read  with 
interest : — 

**  Soon  after  the  middle  of  September,  as  I  was  taking  a  sweep  with  a  two- 
feet  telescope  over  the  northeastern  quarter  of  the  heavens,  near  the  point 
where  I  expected  its  appearance,  I  happened  to  fix  my  eye  on  this  long-expected 
visiter,  which  appeared  very  small  and  obscure.  I  immediately  directed  an 
excellent  three  and  a  half  feet  achromatic  telescope,  with  a  diagonal  eye  piece, 
magnifying  about  thirty-four  times,  to  the  comet,  when  it  was  distinctly  seen, 
and  appeared  of  a  considerable  diameter,  but  still  somewhat  hazy  and  obscure. 
I  afterward  applied  a  power  of  forty-five,  and  another  of  ninety-five ;  but  it  wu 
seen  most  distinctly  with  the  lower  power.  With  ninety-five  it  appeared 
extremely  obscure,  and  nearly  of  the  apparent  size  of  the  moon.* 

**  There  appeared  at  this  time  nothing  like  a  tail,  but  the  central  part  was 
much  more  luminous  than  the  other  portions  of  the  comet,  and  presented  some- 
thing like  the  appearance  of  a  star  of  the  third  or  fourth  magnitude,  surrounded 
with  VL  haze.  In  some  of  the  views  I  took  of  this  object,  the  luminous  part,  or 
nucleus,  appeared  to  be  considerably  nearer  one  side  than  another.  At  this 
period,  and  for  a  week  or  ten  days  afterward,  the  comet  was  altogether  invisible 
to  the  naked  eye.  Many  subsequent  observations  were  made  and  published  in 
the  provincial  newspapers,  but  which  my  present  limits  prevent  me  from 
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**  After  the  comet  became  nsible  to  the  naked  eye,  the  tail  began  to  appear, 
and  increased  in  length  as  it  approached  its  perihelion,  and  at  its  utmost  extent 
was  estimated  to  be  above  thirty  degrees  in  length.  On  the  1 3th  of  October, 
according  to  the  observations  of  Arago,  a  luminous  sector  was  visible  in  its 
head ;  on  the  day  following,  this  sector  had  disappeared,  and  a  more  brilliant 
one,  and  of  greater  longitudinal  extent,  was  formed  in  another  place.  This 
second  sector  was  observed  on  the  17lh,  when  it  appeared  less  bright ;  and  on 
the  1 8th  its  weakness  had  decidedly  increased.  This  comet  was  concealed 
till  the  21st,  but  on  that  day  three  distinct  sectors  were  visible  in  the  nebulosity. 
On  the  23d,  all  traces  of  these  sectors  had  disappeared,  the  nucleus,  which 
had  previously  been  brilliant  and  well  defined,  having  become  so  large  and 
diffuse  that  the  observer  could  scarcely  believe  in  the  reality  of  such  a  sudden 
and  important  alteration,  till  he  satisfied  himself  that  the  appearance  was  not 
occasioned  by  moisture  on  the  glasses  of  his  instrument.  It  appears,  likewise, 
that  one  of  these  luminous  fans  or  sectors  was  observed  by  Sir  J.  Herschel,  at 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  after  the  comet  had  passed  its  perihelion.  The  nebu- 
losity of  this  comet  appears  to  have  increased  in  magnitude  as  it  approached 

•  In  viowln^ 
■hould  gouera 
will  not  permit 
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die  son,  InH  its  chuges  were  sometimes  unaccountably  rapid :  on  one  occasion 

it  was  observed  to  become  obscure  and  enlarged  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours, 

dioagb  a  little  before,  its  nucleus  was  clear  and  well  defined.     On  the  1 1th  of 

October,  the  Rer.  T.  W.  Webb  and  two  other  observers  remarked  corusca- 

tioiui  in  the  tail.     On  that  evening,  at  seven  hours  and  thirty  minutes,  the  tail 

was  Teiy  cons|iicuous,  extending  between  x  and  r  Draconis,  and  evidently 

fluctuated,  or  rather  conucated,  in  length,  being  occasionally  short,  and  then 

stretching  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  to  its  full  extent,  which  was  at  least  equal 

to  ten  degrees.     Its  changes  were  extremely  similar  to  the  kindling  and  fading 

of  a  very  faint  atreamer  of  the  aurora  borealis. 

"The  influence  of  the  ethereal  medium  on  the  motion  of  Halley's  comet  will 
be  known  after  another  revolution,  and  future  astronomers  will  learn,  by  the 
accuracy  of  its  returns,  whether  it  has  met  with  any  unknown  cause  of  distur- 
bance in  its  distant  journey.  Undiscovered  planets  beyond  the  visible  boundary 
of  our  system  may  change  its  path  and  the  period  of  its  revolution,  and  thus 
may  indirectly  reveal  to  us  their  existence,  and  even  their  physical  nature  and 
orbit.  The  secrets  of  the  yet  more  distant  heavens  may  be  disclosed  to  future 
generations  by  comets  which  penetrate  still  further  into  space,  such  as  that  of 
1763,  which,  if  any  faith  may  be  placed  in  the  computation,  goes  nearly  forty- 
three  times  further  from  the  sun  than  H alley's  does,  and  shows  that  the  sun's 
attraction  is  powerful  enough  at  the  distance  of  144,600,000,000  of  miles  to 
recall  the  comet  to  its  perihelion.  The  periods  of  some  comets  are  said  to  be 
many  thousand  years,  and  even  the  average  time  of  the  revolution  of  comets 
generally  is  about  a  thousand  years ;  which  proves  that  the  sun's  gravitating 
force  extends  very  far.  La  Place  estimates  that  the  solar  attraction  is  felt 
throughout  a  sphere  whose  radius  is  a  hundred  millions  of  times  greater  than 
the  distance  of  the  earth  from  the  sun." 

'*  The  orbit  of  Halley's  comet  is  four  times  longer  than  it  is  broad ;  its  length 
is  about  three  thousand  four  hundred  and  twenty  millions  of  miles — about 
thirty-six  times  the  mean  distance  of  the  earth  from  the  sun.  At  this  perihe- 
lion it  comes  within  (ifty-seven  millions  of  miles  of  the  sun,  and  at  its  aphelion 
it  is  sixty  times  more  distant.  On  account  of  this  extensive  range,  it  must 
experience  three  thousand  six  hundred  times  more  light  when  nearest  to  the 
sun  than  in  the  most  remote  point  of  its  orbit.  In  the  one  position  the  sun  will 
seem  to  be  four  times  larger  than  he  appears  to  us,  and  at  the  other  he  will 
not  be  apparently  larser  than  a  star."  * 

The  appearance  of  this  comet  so  near  the  time  predicted  by  astronomers, 
and  in  positions  so  nearly  agreeing  with  those  which  were  previously  calcu- 
lated, is  a  clear  proof  of  the  astonishing  accuracy  which  has  been  introduced 
into  astronomical  calculations,  and  of  the  soundness  of  those  principles  on 
which  the  astronomy  of  comets  is  founded.  It  likewise  shows  that  comets  in 
general  are  permanent  bodies  connected  with  the  solar  system,  and  that  no  very 
considerable  change  in  their  constitution  takes  place  while  traversing  the 
distant  parts  of  their  orbits.f 

*  Mra.  Somenrflle's  **  Coniiezion  of  the  Phvncal  Sciences,"  a  work  which,  though  written  in  a 
fopalar  style,  would  do  honor  to  the  first  philosophers  of  Earope.  Of  this  lady's  profoand  msUio- 
■atical  work  on  the  *"  Mechanism  of  the  Heavens,"  the  Edinbargh  Keriowors  remark  i  "  It  is 
miiiMslionably  one  of  the  oMist  remarkable  works  that  female  intellect  orer  prodacod  in  anv  age  or 
eooBtry;  and  with  respect  to  the  present  day,  wo  hazard  little  in  sayhig,  that  Mrs.  Somenrillo  is  the 
only  indiTidaal  of  her  sex  in  the  world  who  conld  hans  written  iL" 

f  The  most  paiticolar  obserratioiis  on  Halley's  comet,  daring  its  appearance  in  1835,  which  I 
hare  seen,  are  those  which  were  made  by  the  Key.  T.  W.  Webb,  of  Trotire,  near  Ross,  an  acconnt 
of  whicli,  with  dedactimis  and  remarks,  was  read  to  the  Worcestershire  Natural  Histoiy  Society. 
The  observatkms  were  made  with  an  excellent  achromatic  telescope,  by  Tulley,  of  5  feet  6  inclics 
fccal  length,  and  37-10  indies  aperture.  Through  the  kindness  of  tins  gentleman.  I  was  favored 
with  a  manuscript  copy  of  these  obsenrations,  and  would  havo  availod  myself  of  many  of  his 
jodknoas  lemarks^  had  my  limits  penidttod. 
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THE  ATMOSPHERE. 


SB  Atmosphere  is  the  thin  transparent  fluid  which  surrounds  the  earth  to 
isiderable  height  above  its  surface  and  which,  in  virtue  of  one  of  its  con- 
snt  elements,  supports  animal  life  by  respiration,  and  is  necessary,  also, 
e  due  exercise  of  the  vegetable  functions.  This  substance  is  generally, 
erroneously  regarded  as  invisible.  That  it  is  not  invisible  may  be  proved 
iming  our  view  to  the  firmament :  that,  in  the  presence  of  light,  appears  a 
of  an  azure  or  blue  color.  This  color  belongs  not  to  an3rthing  which 
pies  the  space  in  which  the  stars  and  other  celestial  objects  are  placed, 
o  the  mass  of  air  through  which  these  bodies  are  seen.  It  may  probably 
sked,  if  the  air  be  an  azure-colored  body,  why  is  not  that  which  immedi- 
'  surrounds  us  perceived  to  have  this  azure  color,  in  the  same  manner  as  a 
liquid  contained  in  a  bottle  exhibits  its  proper  hue  ?  The  question  is 
y  answered. 

bere  are  certain  bodies  which  reflect  color  so  faintly,  that  when  they  exist 
mited  quantities,  the  portion  of  colored  light  which  they  reflect  to  the 
is  insufficient  to  produce  sensation ;  that  is,  to  excite  in  the  mind  a  per- 
ion  of  the  color.  Almost  all  semi-transparent  bodies  are  examples  of  this, 
a  champagne  glass  be  filled  with  sherry,  or  other  wine  of  that  color.  At  the 
Lest  part,  near  the  top  of  the  glass,  the  wine  will  strongly  exhibit  its  pecu- 
color,  but  as  the  glass  tapers,  and  its  thickness  is  diminished,  this  color 
become  more  faint  and,  at  the  lowest  point,  it  will  almost  disappear,  seem- 
nearly  as  transparent  as  water. 

ow  let  a  glass  tube,  of  very  small  bore,  be  dipped  in  the  same  wine,  and 
Snger  being  applied  to  the  upper  end,  let  it  bo  raised  from  the  liquid,  the 
)  will  remain  suspended  in  the  tube,  and  if  it  be  looked  at  through  the  tube 
ill  be  found  to  have  all  tho  appearance  of  water  and  to  be  colorless.  In 
case  there  can  be  no  doubt  tlut  the  wine  in  the  tube  has  actually  tne  same 
r  as  the  liquid  of  which  it  originally  formed  a  part,  but  existing  only  in  a 
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small  quantity,  that  color  is  transmitted  to  the  eye  so  faintly  as  to  be  inefficient 
in  producing  perception. 

The  water  of  the  sea  exhibits  another  remarkable  example  of  this  effect 
('  If  we  look  into  the  sea  where  the  water  has  considerable  depth,  we  find  that 
its  color  is  a  peculiar  tint  of  green ;  but  if  we  take  up  a  glass  of  the  water 
which  thus  appears  green,  we  shall  find  it  perfectly  limpid  and  colorless.  The 
reason  is,  that  the  quantity  of  the  color  is  too  small  to  be  perceiTable ;  while  the 
great  mass  of  water,  viewed  when  we  look  into  the  deep  sea,  throws  up  the 
color  in  such  abundance  as  to  produce  a  strong  and  decided  perception  of  it. 

The  atmosphere  is  in  the  same  circumstances  ;  the  color,  from  even  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  it,  is  too  faint  to  be  perceptible.  Hence  the  air  which 
fills  an  apartment,  or  which  immediately  surrounds  us  when  abroad  appears 
colorless  and  transparent.  But  when  we  behold  the  immense  mass  of  nxpath 
sphere  through  which  we  view  the  firmament,  the  color  is  reflected  with  soiB* 
cient  force  to  produce  distinct  perception.  But  it  is  notnecessarv  for  this  that 
so  great  an  extent  of  air  should  be  exhibited  to  us  as  that  which  forms  the 
whole  depth  or  thickness  of  the  atmosphere.  Distant  mountains  appear  blse,. 
not  because  that  is  their  color,  but  because  it  is  the  color  of  the  medium  through 
which  they  are  seen. 

Although  the  preceding  observations  belong  more  properly  to  optics  than  to 
our  present  subject,  yet  still,  since  the  exhibition  of  color  is  one  of  the  mani- 
festations of  the  presence  of  body,  they  may  not  be  considered  as  foreign  to 
an  investigation  of  the  mechanical  properties  of  atmospheric  air.  The  mind  un- 
accustomed to  physical  inquiries  finds  it  difficult  to  admit  that  a  thing  so  lisht, 
attenuated,  impalpable,  and  apparently  spiritual  as  air,  should  be  composed  of 
parts  whose  leading  properties  are  identical  with  those  of  the  most  solid  and  ada- 
mantine masses.  The  knowledge  that  we  see  the  air  must,  at  least,  prepare 
the  mind  for  the  admission  of  the  truth  of  this  proposition  that  "  air  is  a  body." 

WEIGHT   OF   AIR. 

Among  the  properties  which  are  observed  to  appertain  to  matter,  and  which 
as  far  as  we  know  are  inseparable  from  it,  in  whatever  form,  and  under  wha^ 
ever  circumstances  it  exists,  weight  and  inertia  hold  a  conspicuous  place.  To 
be  convinced,  therefore,  that  air  is  material,  we  ought  to  ascertain  whether  it 
possesses  those  properties.  We  shall  have  frequent  and  numerous  proofs  of 
this  ,*  but  it  will  at  present  be  convenient  to  demonstrate  it  in  such  a  manner 
that  we  shall  be  warranted  in  assuming  it  in  some  of  the  explanations  which 
we  shall  have  to  offer. 

The  most  direct  proof  that  air  has  weight,  is  the  fact  that  if  a  quantity  of  it 
be  suspended  from  one  arm  of  a  balance,  it  will  require  a  definite  weight  to 
counterpoise  it  in  the  opposite  scale.  By  the  aid  of  certain  pneumatical  en- 
gines, the  nature  of  which  will  be  explained  hereafler,  but  the  operation  and 
effects  of  which  will  for  the  present  be  assumed,  this  may  be  experimentally 
established.  | 

Let  a  vessel  containing  about  two  quarts,  be  formed  of  thin  copper,  with  1 1 
narrow  neck,  in  which  is  placed  a  stop-cock,  by  turning  which  the  vessel  mty  | 
be  opened  or  closed  at  pleasure.     Let  two  instruments  be  provided  called  8y^  i 
inges ;  one,  the  exhausting  syringe,  and  the  other  the  condensing  syringe. ' 
Let  the  exhausting  syringe  be  screwed  u;)on  the  neck  of  the  vessel  and  let  the 
stop-cock  be  opened  so  that  the  interior  of  the  vessel  shall  have  free  communica- 
tion with  the  bottom  of  the  syringe  ;  if  the  syringe  be  now  worked,  a  large  portion 
of  the  air  contained  in  the  vessel  may  be  withdrawn  from  it.     When  this  has 
been  done,  let  the  stop-cock  be  closed  to  prevent  the  re-admission  of  air,  and  let 
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the  vessel  be  detached  from  the  syringe.  Let  it  then  be  placed  in  the  dish  of 
a  well-ccmstnicted  balance  and  accurately  counterpoised  by  weights  in  the  op- 
posite scale.  The  weisht  which  is  thus  counterpoised  is  that  of  the  vessel, 
and  the  small  portion  of  air  which  remains  in  it,  lif  the  latter  have  any  weight. 
Let  the  atop-cock  be  now  opened  and  the  external  air  will  be  immediately  heard 
rushing  into  the  vessel. 

'When  a  small  quantity  has  been  thus  admitted  let  the  atop-cock  be  again 
closed.  It  will  be  found  that  the  copper  vessel  is  now  heavier,  in  a  small  de- 
gree, than  it  was  before  the  air  was  admitted,  for  the  arm  of  the  balance  from 
which  it  is  suspended  will  be  observed  to  preponderate.  Let  such  additional 
weights  be  placed  in  the  opposite  scale  as  will  restore  equilibrium,  the  stop- 
cock being  now  once  more  opened,  the  air  will  be  observed  to  rush  in  as  be- 
fore, and  will  continue  to  do  so  until  as  much  has  passed  into  the  vessel  as  it 
contained  before  the  exhausting  syringe  was  applied.  The  weight  of  the  ves- 
sel will  now  be  observed  to  be  further  increased,  the  end  of  the  beam  from 
which  it  is  suspended  preponderating. 

These  facts  are,  perhaps,  su/ficient  proofs  that  air  has  weight ;  but  the  ex- 
periment may  be  carried  further.  Let  the  condensing  syringe  be  now  attached 
to  the  neck  of  the  vessel,  and  let  the  stop-cock  in  the  neck  be  opened  so  as  to 
leave  a  free  communication  between  the  vessel  and  the  bottom  of  the  syringe. 
The  construction  of  this  instrument  is  such  that  by  working  it  an  increased 
quantity  of  air  may  be  forced  into  the  vessel  to  any  extent  which  the  strength 
of  the  vessel  is  capable  of  bearing.  A  considerably  increased  quantity  of  air 
being  thus  deposited  in  the  vessel,  let  the  stop-cock  be  closed  so  as  to  pre- 
vent its  escape.  The  vessel  being  detached  from  the  syringe,  is  restored  to 
the  dish  of  the  balance :  the  weights  which  counterpoised  it  before  the  in- 
creased quantity  of  air  was  forced  in  still  remaining  unchanged  in  the  opposite 
scale.  The  vessel  will  now  no  longer  remain  counterpoised,  but  will  prepon- 
derate, and  will  require  an  increased  weight  in  the  opposite  scale  to  restore 
it  to  equilibrium. 

In  this  experiment,  we  see  that  every  increase  which  is  given  to  the  quan- 
tity of  air  contained  in  a  vessel  produces  a  corresponding  increase  in  its 
weight,  and  that  every  diminution  of  the  quantity  of  air  it  contains  produces  a 
corresponding  diminution  in  its  weight.  Hence  we  infer  that  the  air  which  is 
introduced  into  or  withdrawn  from  the  vessel  has  weight,  and  that  it  is  by  the 
amount  of  its  weight  that  the  weight  of  the  vessel  is  increased  or  diminished. 
We  shall  hereafter  have  many  other  instances  of  the  gravitation  of  atmo- 

!  spheric  air,  but  we  shall  for  the  present  assume  the  principle  that  air  has 
weighty  founded  on  the  experimental  proof  just  given. 

INERTIA   OF   AIR. 

That  air,  in  common  with  all  other  bodies,  possesses  the  quality  of  inertia, 
numerous  familiar  effects  make  manifest.  Among  the  effects  which  betray  this 
quality  in  solid  bodies,  is  the  fact  that  when  one  solid  body  puts  another  in 
motion,  the  former  loses  as  much  force  as  the  laiter  receives.  This  loss  of  . 
force  is  called  resistance,  and  is  attributed  to  the  quality  of  inertia,  or  inability 
in  either  the  striking  or  struck  body  to  call  into  existence  more  force  in  a  given 
direction  than  previously  existed.  When  the  atmosphere  is  calm  and  free  from 
wind,  the  particles  of  air  maintain  their  position,  and  are  in  a  state  of  rest.  If 
a  solid  body,  presenting  a  broad  surface,  be  moved  through  the  air  in  this 
state,  it  must,  as  it  moves,  drive  before  it  and  put  in  motion  those  parts  of  the 
air  which  lie  in  the  space  through  which  it  passes.  Now,  if  the  air  had  no 
mertia,  it  would  require  no  force  to  impart  this  motion  to  them,  and  to  drive 
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them  before  the  moving  solid  ;  and  as  no  force  would  in  that  case  be  imparted 
to  the  air,  so  no  force  would  be  lost  by  the  solid  ;  in  other  words,  the  sdid 
would  sufier  no  resistance  to  its  motion. 

But  every  one's  experience  proves  this  not  to  be  the  case.  Open  an  um- 
brella and  attempt  to  carry  it  along  swiftly  with  its  concave  side  presented  fo^ 
ward — it  wiil  immediately  be  felt  to  be  opposed  by  a  very  considerable  re- 
sistance, and  to  require  a  great  force  to  draw  it  along.  Yet  this  force  is  noth^ 
ing  more  than  what  is  necessary  to  push  the  air  before  the  umbrella. 

On  the  deck  of  a  steamboat  propelled  with  any  considerable  speed,  we  fed 
on  the  calmest  day  a  breeze  directed  from  the  stem  to  the  stem.  This  arises 
from  the  sensation  produced  by  our  body  displacing  the  air  as  we  are  caixied 
through  it. 

It  is  the  inertia  of  the  atmosphere  which  gives  effect  to  the  wings  of  birii. 
Were  it  possible  for  a  bird  to  live  without  respiration,  and  in  a  space  void  of 
air,  it  would  no  longer  have  the  power  of  flight.  The  plumage  of  the  wingi 
being  spread,  beating  with  a  broad  surface  on  the  atmosphere  beneath  them, 
is  resisted  by  the  inertia  of  the  atmosphere,  so  that  the  air  fomu  a  fulcrum,  u 
it  were,  on  which  the  bird  rises  by  the  leverage  of  its  wings. 

As  a  body  at  rest  manifests  its  inertia  by  the  resistance  which  it  offers  when 
put  in  motion,  so  a  body  in  motion  exhibits  the  same  quality  by  the  force  with 
which  it  strikes  a  body  at  rest.  We  have  seen  examples  of  the  resistance 
which  the  atmosphere  at  rest  offers  to  a  body  in  motion  ;  but  the  force  with 
which  the  atmosphere  in  motion  acts  upon  a  body  at  rest  is  exhibited  by  ex- 
amples far  more  numerous  and  striking.  Wind  is  nothing  more  than  moving* 
air ;  and  its  force,  like  that  of  every  other  body,  depends  on  the  quantity  moved, 
and  the  speed  of  the  motion.  Every  example,  therefore,  of  the  effects  of  the 
power  of  wind,  is  an  example  of  the  inertia  of  atmospheric  air.  In  a  wind- 
mill, the  moving  force  of  all  the  heavy  parts  of  the  machinery  is  derived  from 
the  moving  force  of  the  wind  acting  upon  the  sails,  and  the  resistance  of  the 
\  work  to  which  the  mill  is  applied  is  overcome  by  the  same  power.  A  ship 
is  propelled  through  the  deep,  and  the  deep  itself  is  agitated  and  raised  in  ' 
waves  by  the  inertia  of  the  atmosphere  in  motion.  As  the  velocity  increases, 
the  force  becomes  more  irresistible,  and  we  find  buildings  totter,  trees  torn 
from  the  roots,  and  even  the  solid  earth  itself  3rield  before  the  force  of  the  hu^ 
ricane. 

IMPENETRABILITY    OF    AIR. 

Since  air  may  be  seen  and  feU — since  it  has  color  and  weight — and  since 
it  opposes  resistance  when  acted  upon,  and  strikes  with  a  force  proportionate 
to  the  speed  of  its  motion — we  can  scarcely  hesitate  to  admit  that  it  has  quali- 
ties which  entitle  it  to  be  classed  among  material  substances ;  but  one  other 
quality  still  remains  to  be  noticed,  which  perhaps  decides  its  tiUe  to  materiality 
more  unanswerably  than  any  of  the  others.  Air  is  impenetrable  ;  it  enjoys  i 
that  peculiar  property  of  matter  by  which  it  refuses  admission  to  any  other  \ 
body  to  the  space  it  occupies,  until  it  quit  that  space.  This  property  air  pos- 
sesses as  positively  as  adamant.  The  difficulty  which  is  commonly  felt  in  ' 
conceiving  the  impenetrability  of  substances  of  this  nature  arises  partly  from 
confounding  the  quality  of  impenetrability  with  that  of  hardness,  and  partly 
from  not  attending  to  the  fact  that,  when  a  body  moves  through  the  air,  it 
drives  the  air  before  it  in  the  same  manner  as  a  vessel  moving  through  the 
water  propels  the  fluid. 

Let  a  bladder  be  filled  with  air,  and  tied  at  the  mouth :  we  shall  then  be  able 
to  feel  the  air  it  contains  as  distinctly  as  if  the  bladder  were  filled  with  a  solid 
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body.  We  shall  find  it  impossible,  so  lonj^  as  the  air  is  prevented  from  es- 
caping, to  press  the  sides  of  the  bladder  together ;  and  if  the  bladder  be  sub- 
mitted to  sach  severe  pressure  as  may  be  produced  by  mechanical  means,  it 
will  burst  before  the  air  will  allow  it  to  collapse. 

That  air  will  not  allow  the  entrance  of  another  body  into  the  space  where 
it  is  present,  may  also  be  proved  by  the  following  experiment : — 

Let  A  B,  fig.  1,  be  a  glass  vessel  open  at  the  end  A,  and  having  a  short  tube 
fitom  the  bottom,  furnished  with  a  stopcock  C.  Let  D  £,  fig.  2,  be  another 
^ass  vessel  containing  water.  On  the  surface  of  this  water  let  a  small  piece 
of  coriL  F  float.  Let  the  vessel  A  B,  having  the  stopcock  C  closed,  bo  now 
inverted ;  let  its  mouth  A  be  placed  over  the  cork  F,  and  let  it  thus  be  pressed 
to  any  depth  in  the  reservoir  D  £.  If  the  air  in  A  B  were  capable  of  permit- 
ting the  entrance  of  another  body  into  the  space  in  which  it  is  present,  the 
water  in  the  reservoir  D  £  would  now  enter  at  the  mouth  of  the  vessel  A,  and 
rising  in  it,  would  stand  at  the  same  level  within  the  vessel  A  B  as  that  which 
it  has  without  it.  But  this  is  not  found  to  be  the  case.  When  the  vessel  A 
B  is  pressed  into  the  reservoir,  the  surface  of  the  water  within  A  B  will  be 
observed  still  near  the  mouth  A,  as  will  be  indicated  by  the  position  of  the 
cork  which  floats  upon  it,  and  as  is  represented  in  fig.  3.  It  appears,  there- 
Fig.  L  Fig.  S. 
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fine,  manifestly,  that  whatever  be  the  cause,  the  water  is  excluded  from  the 
vessel  A  B.  That  this  cause  is  the  presence  of  the  air  included  in  the  ves- 
lel,  is  proved  by  opening  the  stopcock  C,  and  allowing  the  air  to  escape.  By 
the  established  principles  of  hydrostatics,  the  surface  of  the  water  within  the 
vessel  A  B  exerts  an  upward  pressure  proportionate  to  the  depth  of  that  sur- 
Isce  below  the  surface  of  the  water  exterior  to  the  vessel  A  B.  This  pressure 
acting  upon  the  air  enclosed  in  the  vessel  A  B,  forces  it  out  the  moment  the 
•topcock  C  is  opened,  and  immediately  the  surface  of  the  water  within  A  B 
rises  to  the  level  of  the  surface  without  it. 

We  have  stated  that  the  surface  of  the  water  within  A  B  remains  nearly  at 
the  mouth  of  that  vessel  when  it  is  plunged  in  the  reservoir.  It  would  remain 
exactly  at  the  mouth  if  air  were  incompressible  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  this  fluid 
is  highly  compressible,  allowing  itself  to  be  forced  into  reduced  dimensions  by 
the  application  of  adequate  mechanical  force.  It  is  necessary,  however,  not 
to  confound  compressibility  with  penetrability.  So  far  from  these  qualities 
being  identical,  the  one  implies  the  absence  of  the  other.  A  body  is  compres- 
sible when  the  forcible  intrusion  of  another  body  into  the  space  within  which 
it  is  Goofined  causes  its  particles  to  retreat  and  to  accommodate  their  ar- 
laagement  to  the  more  lunited  space  within  which  they  are  compelled  to 
enst* 

The  rery  fact  of  their  thus  retreating  before  the  intruding  body  is  a  distinct 
nanifestatiioa  of  their  impenetrability.    If  they  were  penetrable,  the  body 
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would  enter  the  space  in  which  thty  were  confined,  withonl  drlTing  diei 
fore  it,  or  otherwise  disturbing  their  arrangement. 

BLJLSTICITT   AND   C0MPRE88IBILITT   OF  AHt. 

It  will  be  erident,  npon  the  slightest  reflection,  that  the  elasticity  of  air 
be  equal  to  the  force  which  is  necessary  to  confine  it  within  the  qmee  i 
cnpiea.    Let  us  sujqpose  that  A  B,fig.  4, is  a  cylinder,  hannga  pialOB  P  i 

Fig.  4. 


air-tight  at  the  top  ;  and  let  us  imagine  that  this  piston  P  is  not  acted  npc 
any  external  force  haTinff  a  tendency  to  keep  it  in  its  place.  If  the  cyl 
below  the  piston  be  fillea  with  air,  this  air  will  have  a  tendency,  by  Tiit 
its  elasticity,  to  expand  into  a  wider  space,  and  this  tendency  will  be  i 
fasted  by  a  pressure  exerted  by  the  air  on  all  parts  of  the  surfaces  which 
fine  it.  The  piston  P  will  therefore  be  subject  to  a  force  tending  to  dis 
it  and  drive  it  from  the  cylinder,  the  amount  of  which  will  be  the  measu 
the  elasticity  of  the  air  beneath  it.  Now,  if  this  piston  be  not  subject  i 
action  of  a  force  directed  inward,  exactly  equal  in  amount  to  the  pressure 
exerted  by  the  elastic  force  of  the  air,  it  cannot  maintain  its  position.  If 
subject  to  an  inward  force  of  less  amount  than  the  elastic  pressure,  the 
latter  will  prevail,  and  the  piston  be  forced  out.  If  it  be  subject  to  an  in 
force  greater  in  amount  than  the  elastic  pressure,  then  the  former  will  pr 
and  the  piston  will  be  forced  in,  the  air  being  compelled  to  retreat  wit 
more  confined  space.  In  no  case,  therefore,  can  the  piston  maintain  its 
tion,  except  when  it  is  subject  to  an  inward  pressure  exactly  equal  to  the  e 
force  of  the  air  enclosed  in  the  cylinder. 

The  property  of  elasticity  renders  it  necessary  that,  in  whatever  stal 
exist,  it  shall  be  restrained  by  adequate  forces  of  some  definite  amount 
which  serve  as  antagonist  principles  to  the  unlimited  power  of  dilatation  i 
the  elastic  property  implies.  In  all  cases  which  fall  under  common  c 
vation,  air  is  either  restrained  by  the  resistance  of  solid  surfaces,  or  it  is  pr 
by  the  incumbent  weight  of  the  mass  of  atmosphere  placed  above  it.  Il 
be  asked,  however,  whether  it  will  not  follow  from  this,  that  the  extent  o 
atmosphere  is  infinite  :  for  that,  as  we  ascend  in  it,  the  weight  of  the  su] 
mass  of  air  must  be  gradually  and  unceasingly  lessened,  and  therefor 
force  which  resists  the  expansive  principle  being  removed  by  degrees,  thi 
will  spread  through  dimensions  which  are  subject  to  no  limitation.  Altl 
it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  these  considerations  lead  us  justly  to  concludi 
our  atmosphere  extends  to  a  great  distance  from  the  surface,  and  thi 
higher  strata  of  it  are  attenuated  to  a  degree  which  not  only  exceeds  the 
ers  of  art  to  imitate,  but  even  outstrips  the  powers  of  imagination  to 
ceive  ;  yet  still  the  understanding  can  suggest  a  definite  limit  to  this  expai 
Numerous  physical  analogies  favor  the  conclusion  that  the  divisibility  of  n 
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t  limit,  or  llut  nil  material  substancea  conaist  of  ultimate  conatitueDt  par- 
I  or  atoms,  which  admit  of  no  futther  aubdiriaion,  and  on  the  mutual 
knu  of  wliich  (he  tottn  and  propertiea  of  the  Tariona  apeciea  of  bodies 
nd. 

ov  thoM  nhimato  paitieloa  of  the  air  are  endued  with  a  certaia  definite 
iht,  bocsiise  it  ia  the  afgngata  of  their  weighta  which  fonn  the  wei^lit  of 
nuua  of  air.  It  ia  »  hit,  eatabtished  W  experiment,  that  in  propoitton  aa 
xpands,  ita  ^aatic  fbrco  ia  diminiahed ;  and  therefore,  if  it  continue  to 
ad,  it  will  at  langth  attain  a  atata  of  attenuation  in  which  the  disposition 
a  conatituent  particlea  to  aeparaie  by  their  elasticity  ia  lo  far  diminiahed 
H  to  exceed  the  gravity  <rf  thoae  conetiluent  particles  tbemselres.  In  thia 
<  the  two  forces  will  be  in  oqnilibriun,  and  uie  elastic  force  being  nentral- 
,  the  particlea  will  no  hmger  be  dilated. 

I  theae  <^amtiona  we  hare  aaanmed  a  priaoiplo  which  is  of  the  last 
iitanc«  in  pnenmatica,  and  which,  indeed,  may  bo  regarded  aa  forming 
Msis  of  thia  part  of  physical  acience,  in  the  aante  mannar  as  tha  power  of 
imitting  proasure  is  tha  fundamental  principle  of  hydroatatica.  Thia  latter 
liple,  iuwed,  also  extenda  to  elaatic  fluida ;  and  *ll  the  consequences  of 
Veo  transmission  of  preaaara  which  do  not  also  involve  the  auppoaition  of 
mpressibility,  are  qiplicable  to  elastic  fluids  with  as  much  truth  as  to 
ds.  But  tlw  principle  to  which  we  now  more  especially  refer,  and  which 
be  looked  upon  as  the  chief  characteristic  of  this  form  of  body,  and  neces- 
to  render  definite  the  notion  of  their  elasticity,  may  be  announced  as  fol- 

The  elaatic  force  of  any  given  portion  of  air  is  augmented  in  exactly 
lame  proportion  aa  the  apace  within  which  it  ia  enclosed  is  diminished ; 
its  elastic  force  ia  diminiahed  in  exactly  the  same  prupordon  as  tha  space 
igh  which  it  is  allowed  to  expand  is  augmented." 


Fig.! 
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n  this,  let  A  B  C  D,  6g.  S,  bo  conceived  to  be  a  cylinder,  in  which  a 
a,  A  B,  moves  air  tight,  and  without  friction,  and  let  ua  suppose  the  distance 
» lower  surface,  A  B,  of  the  piston,  from  the  bottom,  D  C,  of  the  cylinder,  to 
1  inches.  Let  air  be  imagined  to  be  encloaed  below  the  piscon,  and  let  us  sup- 
I  that  the  elastic  force  of  thia  air  is  such  aa  to  press  the  piston  with  a  force 
i  oaa.  From  what  haa  already  been  stated,  it  is  clear  that,  to  maintain  tha 
la  in  its  plsce,  it  is  necessary  thst  it  should  be  pressed  downward  with  an 
valent  force  of  16  ozs.  Now  let  the  force  upon  the  piston  be  doubled,  or  let 
piBttm  be  losded  with  a  preasure  of  32  ounces.  The  inward  pressure  pre- 
n^  over  the  elasticity,  the  piston  will  immediately  be  forced  toward  D  C, 
will  cease  to  more  at  a  certun  distance,  A  B,  Gg.  6,  from  the  bottom.  Now, 
is  distance  A  D  be  measured,  it  will  be  found  to  be  exactly  6  inches.  The 
las,  therefore,  contracted  itsdf  into  half  its  former  dimensions. 
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Since  the  piston  is  sustained  in  the  position  represented  in  ^g.  6,  it  foDows 
tbat  the  elasticity  of  the  air  beneath  it  is  eqniTilent  to  the  weight  of  the  piston, 
A  B ;  and,  therefore,  that  the  air  included  in  the  cylinder  aoqoires  double  its 
original  elasticity  when  it  is  compressed  into  half  its  original  bulk. 

Let  the  piston  be  now  loaded  with  three  times  its  original  weighty  or  48 
ounces ;  it  will  be  observed  to  descend  into  the  cylinder,  and  farther  to  eon- 
press  the  air,  until  its  distance  from  the  bottom  is  reduced  to  4  inches.  At 
that  distance  it  will  rest,  being  balanced  by  the  increased  elasticitT  of  the  air: 
this  air  is  now  compressed  into  one  third  of  its  original  bulk,  and  it  has  three 
times  its  original  elastic  force. 

In  the  same  manner,  in  whatever  proportion  the  weight  of  the  piston  bs 
augmented,  in  the  same  proportion  will  tlM  distance  from  the  bottom  at  which 
it  will  rest  in  equilibrium  be  diminished,  and,  consequently,  the  elastic  force  of 
the  air  is  increased  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  space  into  which  it  is  com- 
pressed is  diminished. 

Let  us,  again,  suppose  the  piston  to  be  loaded  with  sixteen  ounces,  and  to 
be  balanced,  as  in  fig.  5,  by  the  resistance  of  the  air  at  12  inches  from  the  bot* 
tom  of  the  cylinder.  But  let  us  also  suppose  the  cylinder  contmued  upward 
to  a  height  exceeding  24  inches ;  let  the  weight  upon  the  piston  be  now  re- 
duced to  eight  ounces.  Since  the  elasticity  of  the  air  beneath  the  piston  was 
capable  of  supporting  sixteen  ounces,  it  will  now  prevail  against  the  dimin- 
ished pressure  of  eight  ounces.  The  piston  will  continue  to  rise  in  the  cylin- 
.  der  until  the  elasticity  of  the  air  is  so  far  diminished  by  expansion  that  it  is 
capable  of  supporting  no  more  than  eight  ounces ;  the  piston  will  then  remain 
in  equilibrium.  If  the  height  of  the  piston  above  the  bottom  be  now  measured, 
it  will  be  found  to  be  24  inches,  that  is,  double  its  former  height ;  the  air  has, 
therefore,  expanded  to  double  its  former  dimensions,  and  is  reduced  to  half  its 
former  elasticity. 

In  like  manner  it  may  be  shown  that  if  the  weight  upon  the  piston  were  re- 
duced to  four  ounces,  or  a  fourth  of  its  original  amount,  the  piston  would  rise  to  four 
times  its  original  height,  or  48  inches,  before  it  would  be  capable  of  balancing 
the  reduced  elasticity  of  the  air.  Thus,  by  expanding  to  four  times  its  primi- 
tive dimensions,  the  elasticity  of  the  air  is  reduced  to  one  fourth  of  its  primitive 
amount. 

By  like  experiments,  it  is  easy  to  see  how  the  general  law  may  be  estab- 
lished.    In  whatever  proportion  the  weight  of  the  piston  may  be  increased  or 
diminished,  in  the  same  proportion  exactly  will  the  space  filled  by  the  air 
'   which  balances  it  be  diminished  or  increased. 

The  preceding  illustration  has  been  selected  with  a  view  rather  to  make  the 
' !  property  itself  intelligible,  than  as  a  practical  experimental  proof  of  it.  The 
use  of  pistons  moveable  in  cylinders  is  attended  with  inconvenience  in  cases 
of  this  kind,  arising  from  the  effects  of  friction,  and  the  difficulties  of  making 
]  due  allowance  for  them.  There  is,  however,  another  method  of  bringing  the 
^  law  to  the  test  of  experiment,  which  is  not  less  direct,  and  is  more  satisfactory. 
I  Let  A  B  C  D,  fig.  7,  be  a  glass  tube  curved  at  one  end,  B  C,  and  having 
^  the  short  leg,  C  D,  furnished  with  a  stop-cock  at  its  extremity ;  let  the  leg  B  A 
be  more  than  60  inches  in  length.  The  stop-cock  D  being  opened  so  as  to 
allow  a  free  communication  with  the  air,  and  the  mouth  A  of  the  longer  leg 
being  also  open,  let  as  much  mercury  be  poured  into  the  tube  as  will  fill  the 
curved  part  B  C,  and  rise  to  a  small  height  in  each  leg.  By  the  principles  of 
hydrostatics,  the  surfaces  of  the  mercury  £  and  F  will  stand  at  the  same  level. 
Let  the  stop-cock  D  be  now  closed,  the  levels  £  F  will  still  remain  undis- 
turbed. When  the  stop-cock  D  was  opened,  the  surface  F  sustained  a  pies- 
sure  equal  to  the  weight  of  a  column  of  air  continued  from  F  upward  as  far  as 
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the  ttmonihere  extends,  fiat  tlie  stop-cock  D  being  closed,  the  effect  of  the 
weight  of  all  the  air  above  that  point  is  intercepted ;  and,  consequently,  the 
snrfmce  F  can  sustain  no  pressure  arising  from  weight,  except  the  amount  of* 
the  weight  of  the  small  quantity  of  air  included  between  F  and  D,  which  is 
altogether  insignificant.  But  the  air  thus  included  presses  on  the  surface  F 
by  its  elasticity ;  and  the  amount  of  this  pressure  is .  equal  to  the  force  which 
confined  the  air  within  the  space  F  D  before  the  stop-cock  was  closed :  but 
this  force  was  the  weight  of  the  column  of  atmosphere  above  D ;  and  hence  it 
appears,  that  the  elastic  force  of  the  air  confined  in  the  space  D  F  is  equal  to 
the  atmospheric  pressure. 

Now  the  other  surface,  £,  the  end  A  of  the  tube  being  open,  is  subject  to 
the  atmospheric  ]Mressure.  Thus  the  two  surfaces,  F  and  £,  of  the  mercury, 
sie  each  subject  to  a  pressure  arising  from  a  difierent  quality  of  atmosphere ; 
the  one  F,  being  pressed  by  its  elasticity,  and  the  other,  £,  being  pressed  by 
its  weight.  These  pressures  being  equal,  the  surfaces  F  and  £  continue  at  the 
lerel. 
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The  method  of  ascertaining  experimentally,  the  pressure  arising  from  the 
weight  of  the  atmosphere,  will  be  fully  explained  hereaAer ;  meanwhile,  it  is 
necessary  for  our  present  purpose  to  assume  this  pressure  as  known. 

Let  us  suppose,  then,  that  the  atmospheric  pressure  acting  upon  the  surface 
E  is  the  same  as  would  be  produced  by  a  column  of  mercury  30  inches  in 
height  resting  on  the  surface  £ :  the  force  with  which  the  elasticity  of  the  air 
eonfined  in  D  F  presses  on  the  surface  F  is  therefore  equal  to  the  weight  of  a 
a  column  of  thirty  inches  of  mercury.  The  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  acting 
on  the  surface  £  is  transmitted  by  the  mercmry  to  the  surface  F  and  balances 
die  elastic  force  just  mentioned.  Let  the  position  of  the  surface  F  be  marked 
upon  the  tube,  and  let  mercury  be  poured  into  the  longer  leg  at  A.  The  in- 
ereased  pressure  produced  by  the  weight  of  this  morcuTy  will  be  transmitted 
to  the  sunace  F,  and  will  prevail  over  the  elasticity  of  the  confined  air ;  this 
loHace  will  therefore  rise  toward  D,  compressing  the  air  into  a  smaller  space. 
Let  the  mercury  continue  to  be  poured  in  at  A,  until  the  surface  F  rise  to  F^, 
fig.  8,  the  middle  point  between  the  end  D  of  the  tube,  and  its  first  position 
F.  The  air  incluaed  is  thus  compressed  into  half  its  former  dimensions,  and 
its  elasticity  will  be  measured  by  the  amount  of  the  force  with  which  the  sur- 
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face  A  is  pressed  upward  against  it :  this  force  is  the  weight  of  the  colomn  of 
mercury  ia  the  leg  B  A  above  the  level  of  F  together  with  the  height  of  the 
atmosphere  pressing  on  the  top  G  of  the  column.  Let  a  horizontal  line  be 
drawn  from  the  surface  F',  to  the  leg  B  A,  and  let  the  column  6  H  be  meas- 
ured ;  its  height  will  be  found  to  be  accurately  30  inches,  and  its  weight  is, 
therefore,  equal  to  the  atmospheric  pressure.  The  force  with  which  F  b 
pressed  upward  is,  therefore,  equal  to  twice  the  atmospheric  pressing,  or  to 
double  the  force  with  which  F,  in  ^g,  7,  was  pressed  upward.  Hence  it  vp- 
pears  that  the  elasticity  of  the  air  confined  in  the  space  D  F,  fig.  8,  is  double 
its  former  elasticity  when  filling  the  space  D  F^  fig.  7.  Thus,  when  the  air  ii 
compressed  into  half  its  volume  its  elasticity  is  doubled. 

In  like  manner,  if  mercury  be  poured  into  the  tube  A  mitil  the  air  included 
in  the  shorter  leg  is  reduced  to  a  third  of  its  bulk,  the  compressing  force  will 
be  foirad  to  be  three  times  the  atmospheric  pressure,  and  so  on. 

That  the  elasticity  of  the  air  which  surrocrnds  us  is  equal  to  the  weight  of 
the  incumbent  atmosphere,  has  been  proved  incidentally  in  the  preceding  ez* 
periment.  Indeed,  this  is  a  proposition  the  truth  of  which  must  appear  eri- 
dent  upon  the  slightest  consideration,  and  which  is  manifested  by  innumerable 
familiar  effects.  If  the  elastic  force  of  the  air  around  us  were  less  than  the 
weight  of  the  incumbent  atmosphere,  it  would  yield  and  suffer  itself  to  be  com- 
pressed until  it  acquired  an  elastic  force  equal  to  that  weight.  If  it  were 
greater  in  amount  than  the  weight  of  the  incumbent  atmosphere,  it  would  over- 
come that  weight,  and  would  press  the  atmosphere  upward  until,  by  expand- 
ing, its  elasticity  were  reduced  to  equality  with  the  weight  of  the  atmosphere, 
and  these  effects  are  continually  going  forward. 

The  incumbent  atmosphere  is  subject  to  continual  fiuctuations  in  weight,  as 
will  hereafler  be  proved,  and  the  lowest  stratum  of  air  which  surrounds  us  is 
continually  undergoing  corresponding  contractions  and  expansions,  ever  ac* 
commodating  its  elasticity  to  the  pressure  which  it  sustains.  Also  this  stra- 
tum of  air  is  itself  subject  to  changes  of  elasticity  from  vicissitudes  Of  tempera- 
ture proceeding  from  the  earth  to  which  it  is  contiguous.  These  changes  pro- 
duce a  necessity  for  expansion  and  contraction  in  it,  even  while  the  weight  of 
the  incumbent  atmosphere  remains  unchanged;  but  the  full  development  of 
this  last  consideration  belongs  to  the  theory  of  heat  rather  than  to  our  present 
subject. 

An  open  vessel  which  is  commonly  said  to  be  empty,  is,  in  fact,  filled  with 
air;  and  when  any  solid  or  liquid  is  placed  in  it,  so  much  of  the  air  is  ex- 
pelled as  occupied  the  space  into  which  the  solid  or  liquid  entered.  If  such  a 
vessel  be  closed  by  a  lid  or  stopper,  the  pressure  of  the  external  atmosphere 
will  act  upon  every  part  of  the  exterior  surface  with  an  intensity  proportionate 
to  its  weight.  The  air  which  is  enclosed  in  the  vessel  will,  however,  act  on 
the  interior  surface  with  an  intensity  proportionate  to  its  elasticity.  Accord- 
ing to  what  has  already  been  explained,  this  elasticity  is  equal  to  the  pressure ; 
and,  therefore,  there  is  a  force  tending  to  press  the  sides  of  the  vessel  outward 
exactly  equal  to  the  pressure  acting  on  the  exterior  surface,  and  tending  to 
press  them  inward.  These  two  forces  neutralize  each  other,  and  the  vessel  is 
circumstanced  exactly  as  if  neither  of  them  acted  upon  it. 

When  the  operation  and  properties  of  some  pneumatical  instnunents  have 
been  explained,  we  shall  have  occasion  to  notice  many  other  efl*ects  of  the 
elasticity  of  air. 
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r  a  very  early  period  of  astronomical  inquiry  it  was  obsenred  tliat  the 
es  which  intenrene  in  the  solar  S3rstem  between  planet  and  planet  aug- 
L  in  a  double  proportion  as  the  planets  recede  from  the  sun.  Thus  the 
e  between  Mercury  and  Venus  is  only  half  that  which  intenrenes  between 
OS  and  the  earth.  The  latter,  again,  is  only  half  that  which  separates  this 
et  from  Mars.  In  like  manner,  the  space  between  Jupiter  and  Saturn  is 
half  the  space  between  Saturn  and  Herschel.  To  this  remarkable  law, 
erer,  a  conspicuous  exception  was  noticed  by  Kepler,  and  was  more  em- 
ically  insisted  upon  and  more  strictly  demonstrated  in  the  latter  part 
le  last  century,  by  Bode  of  Berlin.  While  the  spaces  which  successively 
Tene  between  the  planets  Mercury,  Venus,  the  earth,  and  Mars,  are  con- 
illy  in  the  proportion  of  one  to  two,  that  which  intenrenes  between  Mars 
Jupiter,  instead  of  being  as  it  ought  to  be,  in  accordance  with  the  law  thus 
;ated — double  the  space  between  Mars  and  the  earth — is,  in  fact,  nearly 
dmes  that  space.  A  planet,  therefore,  which  would  move  between  Mars 
Jupiter,  at  a  distance  beyond  Mars  equal  to  twice  the  distance  of  Mars 
the  earth,  would  complete  the  system  ;  for  then  there  would  be  between 
a  planet  and  Jupiter  twice  the  space  which  would  intervene  between  it 
Mars.  The  presence  of  such  a  planet  would  then  remove  all  exception  in 
system  to  this  law  of  increasing  distance.  Professor  Bode  ventured  to 
ict  that  a  planet  would  at  some  mture  period  be  discovered  revolving  in 
position ;  and  even  if  no  such  planet  were  discovered,  he  maintained  that 
(hould  be  justified  in  the  inference  that,  at  some  former  epoch,  a  planet  did 
;  in  such  a  position. 

bere  is  an  instinctive  faith  in  the  harmony  and  universality  of  nature's 
;  and  when  we  behold  in  any  of  them  a  glaring  exception,  we  are  led  at 
to  anticipate  that  such  exception  is  onl^  apparent,  and  that  by  increased 
rledge  we  shall  discover  that  the  law  is  m  reality  universal, 
lis  remarkable  prediction,  as  may  be  easily  imagined,  attracted  the  atten- 
of  astronomers  to  those  quarters  of  the  firmament  where  the  suspected 
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planets  ought  to  be  seen  ;  and  on  the  first  day  of  the  present  century,  Piazxi, 
an  Italian  astronomer,  had  his  attention  engaged  by  a  small  star  of  the  fifth 
magnitude,  which  he  thought  presented  peculiar  Appearances.  He  obsenred 
it  accordingly  from  night  to  night,  and  soon  found  thai  it  had  a  motion  among 
the  fixed  stars,  which  was  incompatible  with  the  supposition  that  it  coold  be  a 
body  of  that  class.  In  short,  he  soon  discovered  that  this  object  was  a  tnw 
planet,  and  afterward  applying  to  the  observations  made  upon  it  the  usual 
methods  of  calculation,  he  found  that  it  moved  in  the  solar  S3rstem  round  the 
sun  in  the  space  between  Mars  and  Jupiter,  in  such  a  position  that  its  distance 
from  the  latter  was  double  its  distance  from  the  former.  *  In  short,  it  appealed 
that  this  planet  filled  the  vacant  place. 

On  the  28th  of  March,  in  the  following  year,  Dr.  Olbers,  of  Bremen,  dis- 
covered the  planet  Pallas,  moving  nearly  at  the  same  distance.  In  Septem- 
ber, 1803,  Harding,  also  at  Bremen,  discovered  Juno  ;  and  finally,  on  the 
29tli  of  March,  1607,  Dr.  Olbers  discovered  the  fourth  new  planet,  Ybsta.  ' 
Thus  within  the  first  five  years  of  the  present  century,  four  new  members  of 
the  solar  system  were  discovered,  presenting,  among  other  anomaloiu  circmih 
stances,  the  spectacle  of  four  planets  equidistant  from  the  sun,  and  therelbcs 
all  equally  filling  the  vacant  place  declared  to  exist  in  the  system  by  Kepler 
and  Bode.  As  these  four  planets  move  nearly  at  the  same  distance  from  the 
Sim,  they  also  have  nearly  equal  periods. 

The  analogy  prevailing  between  the  distances  of  the  planets,  indicated  bj 
Bode  and  Kepler,  justified  the  expectation  of  the  discovery  of  a  single  planet : 
how,  then,  are  we  to  reconcile  the  principle  indicated  by  this  analogy  with  the 
known  existence  of  four  such  bodies  ?    This  difiiculty  has  been  attenqited  to  ! 
be  removed  by  the  hypothesis  that  the  four  new  planets  are,  in  fact,  fragments 
of  a  single  planet  which  has  been  broken  !     But  how,  it  may  be  asked,  could 
such  a  catastrophe  as  the  fracture  of  a  planet  be  brought  about  ?     To  this  it  is 
answered  that  there  are  two  causes — the  possibility  and  reality  of  which  axe 
not  disputed — either  of  which  might  produce  such  an  effect.     The  volcanic 
phenomena  developed  on  our  own  globe  indicate  to  us  the  existence  of  internal 
causes  which  may  easily  be  supposed  to  acquire  sufficient  energy  to  cause  the 
explosion  of  the  planet.     The  intersection,  on  the  other  hand,  of  the  solar  sys- ' 
tem,  by  innumerable  comets  rushing  among  the  planets  constantly  and  in  every  ' 
direction,  renders  the  collision  of  such  a  body  with  a  planet  a  possible  occur- 
rence.    Cither  of  these  causes,  ^then,  being  sufficient  to  produce  the  supposed 
catastrophe,  and  both  being  j>ossible,  the  next  question  to  be  settled  is,  whether 
the  circumstances  attending  the  appearance,  condition,  and  motion,  of  the  new 
planets,  are  such  as  would  attend  the  fragments  of  a  single  planet  exploded  or 
broken  by  either  of  these  causes.  | 

In  I  he  first  place,  then,  it  is  evident  that  the  magnitude  of  these  four  bodies  < 
recently  discovered  afford  a  strong  presumption  in  favor  of  such  a  supposition. 
Their  magnitudes  are  so  minute,  that  astronomical  observers  as  yet  have  been 
unable  to  agree  as  to  their  dimensions ;  but  it  seems  certain  that  their  diameters 
do  not  amount  to  more  than  a  few  hundred  miles.  They  are  therefore  not  only 
incomparably  smaller  than  any  of  the  other  planets,  but  even  smaller  than  the 
satellites.  It  is  estimated  that  the  bulk  of  Yesta  does  not  exceed  the  twenty- 
five  thousandth  part  of  the  earth.  Herschel  states  that  the  diameter  of  Ceres 
cannot  much  exceed  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  and  that  that  of  Juno  is  under 
one  hundrod  miles.  It  is  calculated  that  the  aggregate  of  the  volumes  of  all 
these  four  planeU  united  would  not  exceed  the  twenty-fifth  part  of  the  bulk  of 
our  globe. 

This  minuteness  of  size  is  evidently  a  circumstance  that  might  naturally  be 
expected  in  the  fragments  of  a  single  planet ;  and  as  from  their  smallness  it  is 
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difficult  to  obsenre  theae  planets  even  by  the  aid  of  teleacopea,  it  seems  proba- 
ble there  may  be  other  fragments  revolving  round  the  sun  too  minute  to  be 
discovered. 

If  a  planet  were  broken  into  fragments,  whether  by  external  collision  or  by 

internal  explosion,  it  is  demonstrable  that  the  fragments  into  which  it  would 

I  be  resolved  would  severally  revolve  round  the  sun  as  independent  planets. 

I  Their  orbits  wonld  be  all  nearly  at  the  same  distance  from  the  sun  as  the  orbit 

I  of  the  original  planet.     These  orbits,  however,  would  be  likely  to  differ  from 

»  dial  of  the  origmal  planet  in  some  respects.     It  is  consistent  with  mechanical 

I  laws  that  these  oibits  should  some  of  them  be  inclined  at  a  considerable  angle  to 

the  general  plane  of  the  solar  system.     It  is  also  probable  that  these  orbits  or 

some  of  them,  might  be  more  eccentric  in  their  elliptical  character  than  the 

planetary  orbits  generally  are.     Now  we  find  on  examining  the  orbits  of  the 

Nmr  new  planets,  that  they  partake  of  these  characters.     They  are  inclined  to 

die  ecliptic  at  angles  so  considerable  that  they  are  the  only  planets  which  tran- 

loend  the  limits  of  the  zodiac,  and  are  thence  called  uUra'Sodiacal  planets.  The 

eccentricities  of  some  of  their  orbits  axe  three  or  four  times  greater  than  those 

of  the  planets  generally. 

It  is  also  demonstrable  that  if  a  planet  were  broken  by  any  cause  the  orbits  of 
its  fragments  which  would  form  independent  planets  would  all  pass  through  a 
common  point.  Now  this  is  a  character  which  is  also  found  to  attach  to  the 
four  new  planets  generally. 

These  circumstances  wonld  themselves  afford  a  presumption  so  strong  in 
topport  of  the  supposition  that  the  new  planets  are  in  fact  fragments  of  a  sin- 
gle   planet  that  has  been  broken  as  to  amount  almost  to  a  moral  certainty 
— 4Nit  they  are  not  the  only  ones  that  favor  this  hypothesis. 
i     Appearances  have  been  observed  upon  these  planets  which  render  it  ex- 
I  iTMBdy  probable  if  not  certain  that  they  are  not  like  the  other  bodies  of  the  sys- 
)  lem  globular  but  that  they  are  irregular  in  their  form,  having  comers  and  angu- 
!  hr  extremities.    This  fact  has  been  indicated  by  the  sudden  diminution  of 
their  li|^t  when  the  angular  points  pass  the  line  of  vision. 

It  is  remarkable  that  Yesta,  which  is  the  smallest  of  the  four  in  its  absolute  ! 
nagnitnde,  appears,  nevertheless,  the  most  brilliant,  having  the  lustre  of  a  star 
of  the  fifth  or  sixth  magnitude.  Sohroter,  for  this  reason,  was  led  to  the  I 
SQppoeition  that  Yesta  was  a  self-luminous  body.  The  three  other  planets, 
which  are  mater  in  magnitude  than  Yesta,  have  the  appearance,  nevertheless, 
of  stars  of  ue  ninth  and  tenth  magnitude.  Ceres  woidd  seem  to  be  extremelv 
ineguiar  in  its  shape,  since  its  light  is  very  variable ;  sometimes  it  is  reddisn 
and  vivid,  sometimes  whitish  and  pale. 

The  atmoepheric  circumstances  attending  these  bodies  are  very  remarkable. 
Ciaaa  and  Paklas,  especially,  seem  to  be  enveloped  in  veiy  dense  atmo- 
apheies,  which  extend  to  a  height  from  their  surface  from  twelve  to  fifteen 
tmiea  greater  than  ours. 

The  light  of  Yesta  is  more  intense  and  white  than  that  of  any  other  of  the 
new  planets.  It  also  differs  from  them  in  not  being  surrounded  by  any  nebu- 
losity. Schrttter  affirms  that  he  saw  it  several  times  with  the  naked  eye,  a 
drcnmstance  which  must  have  arisen  from  the  brilliant  light  reflected  from  its 
surface  not  being  obscured  by  any  nebulous  envelope. 

The  planet  Juno  subtends  to  the  eye,  when  nearest  to  the  earth,  an  angle 
I  of  three  seconds.    It  is  of  a  reddish  color ;  and  Schroter  discovered  around  it 
^  in  atmosphere  which  he  considered  to  be  more  dense  than  any  of  the  atmo- 
spheres of  the  old  planets.     Remarkable  and  sudden  changes  were  observed 
in  the  light  of  this  planet,  which  Schroter  first  attributed  to  atmospheric  phe- 
nomena upon  it,  but  which  have  been  since  ascribed  to  great  irregularity  in 
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its  form.  lie  imagined  also  that  its  appearance  affcnrded  indications  of  a  dinr* 
nal  rotation  in  twenty-seven  hours  :  this,  however,  has  not  been  confinned  bj 
subsequent  observation. 

The  apparent  magnitude  of  Ceres  is  about  six  seconds :  it  is  an  object  of  t 
ruddy  color,  appears  about  the  size  of  a  star  of  the  eighth  or  ninth  magnitnde,  and 
is  invisible  to  the  naked  eye.  It  is  surrounded  with  a  dense  atmosphere,  and 
shows  an  ill-defined  disk.  Schroter  found,  by  a  great  number  of  observations, 
that  the  height  of  its  atmosphere  amounted  to  nearly  seven  hundred  miles — that 
it  was  very  dense  near  the  surface  of  the  planet,  and  more  attenuated  at  greater 
heights — aiid  that  it  was  subject  to  changes  which  produced  great  variations  in 
the  apoATent  size  of  the  planet. 

Sir  William  Herschel,  about  the  year  1802,  immediately  after  the  discoveij 
of  CHUBS  and  Pallas,  undertook  a  series  of  observations  with  his  powerful  in- 
flecting telescopes,  with  a  view  of  ascertaining  whether  either  of  these  planed 
were  attended  by  satellites.  Many  minute  stars  appeared  near  the  disk  of 
Ceres,  but  none  exhibited  that  change  of  position  which  could  be  supposed  to 
belong  to  a  satellite.  His  observations  fully  corroborated  those  of  Schroter. 
He  says  that  when  viewed  with  a  power  of  550,  Ceres  is  surrounded  with  t 
strong  haziness ;  the  breadth  of  the  coma  beyond  the  disk  may  amount  to  the 
extent  of  a  diameter  of  the  disk,  which  is  not  very  sharply  defined.  Were  the 
whole  coma  and  star  taken  together,  they  would  be  at  least  three  times  is 
large  as  the  star.  The  coma  was  very  dense  near  the  nucleus,  but  lost  itself 
pretty  abrupdy  on  the  outside,  though  a  gradual  diminution  was  still  very  pe^ 
ceptible. 

The  planet  Psllas  has  a  ruddy  appearance,  but  not  so  much  so  as  Ceres. 
It  is  surrounded  also  by  a  nebulosity,  but  not  so  extensive.     The  height  of  its  ' 
atmosphere,  according  to  Schroter,  is  about  450  miles,  being  two  thirds  of  that 
of  Ceres.     The  light  of  the  planet  is  eminently  subject  to  ^ose  sudden  varia- 
tions which  have  been  taken  to  indicate  irregularity  of  form. 

Sir  William  Herschel  says,  in  speaking  of  Pallas  :  "  I  cannot,  with  the  ut- 
most attention,  and  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances,  perceive  any  sharp 
termination  which  might  denote  a  disk ;  it  is,  rather,  what  I  would  call  a  nu- 
cleus.  The  appearance  of  Pallas  is  cometary,  the  disk,  if  it  has  any,  being 
ill-defined.  When  I  see  it  to  the  best  advantage,  it  appears  like  a  much-com- 
pressed, extremely-small,  but  ill-defined,  planetary  nebula.  With  a  twenty- 
foot  reflector,  power  477,  I  see  Pallas  well.  I  perceive  a  very  small  disk,, 
with  a  coma  of  some  extent  about  it,  the  diameter  of  which  may  amount  to  six 
or  seven  times  that  of  the  disk  alone."    These  observations  were  made  in  1802. 

Great  diversity  of  opinion  has  prevailed  respecting  the  actual  diameter  of 
the  new  planets,  Herschel  estimating  all  of  them  to  be  considerably  under  200 
miles,  while  Schroter  maintains  that  some  of  them  are  as  large  as  our  moon. 
This  diversity  is  doubUess  produced  by  the  extreme  smallness  of  the  planets, 
their  great  distance,  and  the  undefined  appearance  they  have,  owing  to  the 
nebulosity  which  surrounds  them. 

We  shall  have  occasion  again  to  notice  the  theory  which  explains  them  by 
the  supposition  that  they  are  fragments  of  a  broken  planet,  when  we  shall  refer 
to  the  subject  of  meteoric  stones. 
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[S  phenomeiia  of  the  tides  of  the  ocean  tre  too  xemukaUe  and  importaiit 

I  social  and  ci»iiinorcial  interests  of  mankind,  not  to  have  attnusted  notice 
eaily  pcfriod  in  the  progreas  of  knowledge.  The  interrals  between  the 
IS  of  high  and  low  water  eTer3rwheie  corresponding  with  the  intenrals  be- 

II  die  passage  of  the  moon  orer  the  meridian  above  and  below  the  horizon, 
Mted  naturally  die  physical  connexion  between  these  two  eflects,  and  in- 
sd  the  probability  of  me  cause  of  the  tides  being  fbond  in  the  motion  of 


KPLxn  derelopedthis  idea,  and  demonstrated  the  dose  connexion  of  these 
omena ;  but  it  was  not  until  the  theory  of  ORATiTATioif  waa  established 
ewton,  and  ita  laws  fully  deyeloped,  that  all  the  circumstancea  of  the  udes 
cleaihr  explained,  and  ahown  incontestabty  to  depend  on  the  influence  of 
on  and  moon. 

lere  are  few  subjects  in  plqrsical  aeience  about  which  there  nrerail  more 
teoQs  notions  among  those  who  are  but  a  little  informed,  than  with  re« 
;  to  the  tides.  A  common  idea  is,  that  the  attraction  of  the  moon  drawa 
raters  of  the  earth  toward  tbu  side  of  the  globe  on  which  the  moon  hap- 
to  be  placed,  and  that  conseonently  they  are  heu>ed  vof  on  that  side,  so 
the  oceans  and  seas  acquire  mere  a  greater  depth  than  elaewhere ;  and 
it  is  attempted  to  be  established  that  high  water  will  take  place  under,  or 
jr  under,  the  moon.  But  diia  neither  corresponds  with  die  fact,  nor,  if  it 
iroold  it  explain  it.  High  water  is  not  produced  merely  under  die  moon, 
I  equslhr  produced  upon  those  parts  most  remored  ftom  die  moon.  Sup- 
a  meriman  of  the  evth  so  selected,  diat,  if  it  wero  continned  beyond  the  \ 
if  its  plane  would  paaa  dirou^  die  moon ;  then  we  And  that,  sdrieet  to  cer* 
nodincations,agreatddal  waTe,or  what  is  called  AyA  toslfr,  will  be  formed 
itfa  sides  of  diis  meridian ;  that  is  to  say,  on  die  aide  next  die  moMi,  and 
e  aide  remote  frimi  &e  moon.  As  the  moon  mores  in  her  monthly  course 
1  the  eardi,  these  two  great  ddal  wayes  follow  her.     They  are,  of  i 
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course,  separated  from  each  other  by  half  the  circumference  of  the  globe. 
As  the  globe  revolves  with  its  diurnal  motion  upon  its  axis,  every  part  of  its 
surface  passes  successively  under  these  tidal  waves ;  and  at  all  such  parts  as 
they  pass  under  them,  there  is  the  phenomenon  of  high  water.  Hence  it  is 
that  in  all  places  there  are  two  tides  daily,  having  an  interval  of  about  twelve 
hours  between  them.  Now  if  the  common  notion  of  the  cause  of  the  tides 
were  well  founded,  there  would  be  only  one  tide  daily ;  viz.,  that  which  would 
take  place  when  the  moon  is  at  or  near  the  meridian. 

That  the  moon's  attraction  upon  the  earth  simply  considered  would  not  ex- 
plain  the  tides,  is  easily  shown.  Let  us  suppose  that  the  whole  mass  of  mat- 
ter on  the  earth,  including  the  waters  which  partially  cover  it,  were  attracted 
equally  by  the  moon ;  they  would  then  be  equally  drawn  toward  that  body,  and 
no  reason  would  exist  why  they  should  be  heaped  up  under  the  moon ;  for  if  they  | 
were  drawn  with  the  same  force  as  that  with  which  the  solid  globe  of  the  eaitn 
under  them  is  drawn,  there  would  be  no  reason  for  supposing  that  the  waten 
would  have  a  greater  tendency  to  collect  toward  the  moon  tb^n  the  solid  bot- 
tom of  the  ocean  on  which  they  rest.  In  short,  the  whole  mass  of  the  eardi, 
solid  and  fluid,  being  drawn  with  the  same  force,  would  equally  tend  toward 
the  moon ;  and  its  parts,  whether  solid  or  fluid,  would  preserve  among  them- 
selves the  same  relative  position  as  if  they  were  not  attracted  at  all. 

When  we  observe,  however,  in  a  mass  composed  of  various  particles  of  mat^ 
ter,  that  the  relative  arrangement  of  these  particles  is  disturbed,  some  being 
driven  in  certain  directions  more  than  others,  the  inference  is,  that  the  compo- 
nent parts  of  such  a  mass  must  be  placed  under  the  operation  of  different 
forces  ;  those  which  tend  more  than  others  in  a  certain  direction  being  driven 
with  a  proportionally  greater  force.  Such  is,  in  fact,  the  case  with  the  eaith, 
placed  under  the  attraction  of  the  moon.  Newton  showed  that  the  law  of 
gravitation  is  such,  that  its  attraction  increases  as  the  distance  of  the  attracted 
object  diminishes,  and  diminishes  as  the  distance  of  the  attracted  object  in- 
creases. The  exact  proportion  of  this  change  of  energy  of  the  attractire 
force,  is  technically  expressed  by  stating  that  it  is  the  inverse  proportion  of  the 
square  of  the  distance  ;  the  meaning  of  which  is,  that  the  attraction  which  any 
body  like  the  moon  would  exercise  at  any  proposed  distance,  is  four  times  that 
which  it  would  exercise  at  twice  the  distance ;  nine  times  thAt  which  it  would 
exert  at  three  times  the  distance ;  one  fourth  of  that  which  it  would  exercise  \ 
at  half  the  distance,  and  one  ninth  of  that  which  it  would  exercise  at  one  third  | 
the  distance,  and  so  on.  Thus  we  have  an  arithmetical  rule,  by  which  we  can 
with  certainty  and  precision  say  how  the  attraction  of  the  moon  will  vary  with  any 
change  of  its  distance  from  the  attracted  object.  Liet  us  see  how  this  will  be 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  explanation  of  the  effect  of  the  moon's  attraction  upon 
the  earth. 

Let  A,  B,  C,  D,  £,  F,  G,  H,  represent  the  globe  of  the  earth,  and,  to  simplify 
the  explanation,  let  us  first  suppose  the  entire  surface  of  the  globe  to  be  covered 
with  water.  Let  M,  the  moon,  be  placed  at  the  distance  K  L  from  the  nearest  point 
of  the  surface  of  the  earth.  Now  it  will  be  very  apparent  that  the  varioua  pointf 
of  the  earth's  surface  are  at  different  distances  from  the  moon,  M,  A  and  G  axe 
more  remote  than  H ;  B  F  still  more  remote ;  C  and  E  more  distant  again, 
and  D  more  remote  than  all.  The  attraction  which  the  moon  exercises  at  B 
is,  therefore,  greater  than  that  which  it  exercbes  at  A  and  G,  and  still  greater 
than  that  which  it  produces  at  B  and  F  ;  and  the  attraction  which  it  exercises  ) 
at  D  is  least  of  all.  Now  this  attraction  equally  affects  matter  in  every  state 
and  condition.  It  affects  the  particles  of  fluid  as  well  as  solid  matter,  but  there 
is  this  difference  between  these  effects  ;  that  where  it  acts  upon  solid  matter, 
the  component  parts  of  which  are  at  different  distances  from  it,  and  therefore 
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t  to  different  attractions,  it  will  not  disturb  the  relative  arrangement  of 
[mrticles,  aince  such  disturbances  or  disarrangements  are  prevented  by 
besion  which  characterizes  a  solid  body ;  but  this  is  not  the  case  with 
he  particles  of  which  are  mobile,  and  which,  when  solicited  by  different 
will  have  their  relative  arrangements  disturbed  in  a  corresponding 
r. 

t  attraction  which  the  moon  exercises  upon  the  shell  of  water  which  is 
ed  immediately  under  it  near  the  point  Z,  is  greater  than  that  which  it 
968  upon  the  solid  mass  of  the  globe  at  H  and  D  ;  consequently  there 
)  a  greater  tendency  of  this  attraction  to  draw  the  fluid  which  rests  upon 
rface  at  H  toward  the  moon,  than  to  draw  the  solid  mass  of  the  earth 
is  more  distant. 

the  fluid,  by  its  nature,  is  free  to  obey  this  excess  of  attraction,  it  will 
larily  heap  itself  up  in  a  pile  or  wave  at  H,  forming  a  more  convex  pro- 
Dce,  as  represented  in  the  figure  between  R  and  I.  Thus  high  water 
ike  place  at  H,  immediately  under  the  moon.  The  water  which  thus 
B  at  H,  will  necessarily  flow  from  the  regions  6  and  F,  where,  there- 
lere  will  be  a  diminished  quantity  of  water  in  the  same  proportion, 
let  us  now  consider  what  happens  to  that  part  of  the  earth,  D,  most  re- 
iom  the  moon.  Here  the  waters  being  more  remote  from  the  moon  than 
lid  mass  of  the  earth  under  them,  will  be  less  attracted  ;  and  consequent- 
have  a  less  tendency  to  gravitate  toward  the  moon.  The  solid  mass  of 
rth,  D  H,  will,  as  it  were,  recede  from  the  waters  at  N,  in  virtue  of  the 
1  of  attraction,  leaving  these  waters  behind  it,  which  will  thus  be  heaped 
^^,  so  as  to  form  a  convex  protuberance  between  L  and  K,  similar,  ex- 

0  that  which  we  have  already  described  between  R  and  I.  As  the  dif- 
9  between  the  attraction  of  the  moon  on  the  waters  at  Z  and  the  solid 
mder  the  waters,  is  nearly  the  same  as  the  difference  between  its  attrac- 

1  the  latter  and  upon  the  waters  at  N,  it  follows  that  the  height  of  the 
rotuberances  at  Z  and  N  are  equal.  In  other  words,  the  height  of  the 
m,  opposite  sides  of  the  earth,  the  one  being  under  the  moon  and  the  other 
emote  from  it,  are  equal. 

r  from  this  explanation,  it  will,  we  trust,  be  apparent,  that  the  cause  of 
es,  so  far  as  the  action  of  the  moon  is  concerned,  is  not,  as  is  vulgarly 
led,  due  to  the  mere  attraction  of  the  earth ;  since,  if  that  attraction 
)qaal  in  all  the  component  parts  of  the  earth,  there  would  assuredly  be 
IS.  We  are  to  look  for  the  cause,  then,  not  in  the  attraction  of  the  moon, 
the  inequality  of  its  attraction  on  different  parts  of  the  earth.  The  greater 
^equality  is,  the  greater  will  be  the  tides.  Hence,  as  the  moon  is  sub- 
a  slight  variation  of  distance  from  the  earth,  it  will  follow,  that  when  it 
I  least  distance,  or  at  the  point  called  pen^M,  the  tidef  will  be  greatest ;  and 
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when  it  is  the  greatest  distance,  or  at  the  point  called  ^pog9$t  die  tidoe  will  be  least ; 
not  because  the  entire  attraction  of  the  moon  in  the  former  case  is  greater  than 
in  the  latter,  but  because  the  diameter  of  the  globe  bearing  a  greater  proportion 
to  the  lesser  distance  than  the  greater,  there  will  be  a  greater  tfM^wili^  of  at- 
traction. 

It  will  doubtless  occur  to  those  who  bestow  on  diese  obserralioiie  a  lilde 
reflection,  that  all  which  we  have  stated  in  reference  to  the  effect  produced  by 
the  attraction  of  the  moon  upon  the  earth,  will  also  be  applicable  to  the  attzao- 
tion  of  the  sun.  This  is  undoubtedly  true ;  but  in  the  case  of  the  eon  the 
effects  are  modified,  in  some  very  important  respects,  as  will  readily  be  seen. 
The  sun  is  at  four  hundred  times  a  greater  distance  than  the  moon,  and  the 
actual  amount  of  its  attraction  on  the  earth  would,  on  that  account,  be  one  hon- 
dred  and  sixty  thousand  times  less  than  that  of  the  moon ;  but  the  mass  of  the 
sun  exceeds  that  of  the  moon  in  a  much  greater  ratio  than  that  of  one  hmidnd 
and  sixty  thousand  to  one.  It  therefore  possesses  a  much  greater  lUttneting 
power  in  virtue  of  its  mass,  compared  with  the  moon,  than  it  loses  by  its  tih 
creased  distance.  The  effect  is,  that  it  exercises  upon  the  earth  an  attractioa 
enormously  greater  than  the  moon  exercises.  Now,  if  the  sin^e  amount  of  its 
attraction  were,  as  is  commonly  supposed,  the  cause  of  the  tides,  the  son  oofb 
to  produce  a  vastly  greater  tide  than  the  moon.  The  reverse  is,  however,  m 
case,  and  the  cause  is  easily  explained.  Lict  it  be  remembered  that  the  tides 
are  due  solely  to  the  inequality  of  the  attraction  on  different  sides  of  the  eartli, 
and  the  greater  that  inequdity  is,  the  greater  will  be  the  tides,  and  the  less  thit 
inequality  is,  the  less  will  be  the  tides. 

Now  in  the  case  of  the  sun,  its  total  distance  from  the  earth  is  one  hundred 
millions  of  miles,  and  the  difference  between  its  distance  from  one  side  of  the 
earth,  and  from  the  other,  is  only  eight  thousand  miles,  or  about  one  hundred 
and  twenty  thousandth  part  of  the  whole  distance.  The  inequality  of  the  at- 
traction of  the  sun,  therefore,  on  different  sides  of  the  earth  will  be  in  the  pro- 
portion of  the  square  of  the  numbers  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  and  one 
hundred  and  twenty  thousand  and  one  to  each  other,  a  proportion  which  it  will 
be  evident,  is  extremely  small.  But  in  the  case  of  the  moon,  the  distance 
of  that  object  being  about  two  hundred  and  forty  thousand  miles,  or  thirty 
diameters  of  the  earth,  the  difference  between  its  distance  from  one  side  to 
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iher  win  be  in  the  proportion  of  thirty  to  thirty-one ;  and  the  difference 
e  attraction  will  be  in  the  proportion  of  the  squares  of  those  numbers, 
e  case,  therefore,  of  the  sun,  the  difference  of  the  distances  to  the  whole, 
is  in  prcmortion  of  one  to  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  ;  whereas, 
B  ease  of  ue  moon  it  is  in  the  proportion  of  one  to  thirty. 
ill,  although  the  difference  of  the  attractions  of  the  sun  on  different  sides 
6  earth  is  infinitely  less  than  those  of  the  moon,  it  is  not  imperceptible ; 
ha  sun  does  actually  produce  sensible  tides  on  opposite  sides  of  the  earth,  | 
s  moon  does.    When  the  sun  and  moon,  therefore,  are  either  on  the  same 
of  the  earth,  or  on  the  opposite  sides  of  the  earth ;  in  other  words,  when  ! 
lew  or  full  nuxm,  then  their  effects  in  producing  tides  are  combined,  and 
pring  tide  is  produced ;  the  height  of  which  is  equal  to  the  solar  and  lunar  I 
taken  together.    These  positions  are  represented  in  the  preceding  dia- 
,  where  S  is  the  sun,  A  the  moon  when  new,  and  B  the  moon  when  full, 
ie  it  is  that,  at  the  epochs  of  new  and  full  moons,  we  have  tides  of  ex- 
iiiiary  eloTation,  called  spring  tides, 

I  the  other  hand,  when  tne  sun  and  moon  sre  separated  from  each  other 
distance  of  one  fourth  of  the  heavens,  that  is,  when  the  moon  is  in  the 
BTS,  the  effect  oi  the  solar  tide  has  a  tendency  to  diminish  that  of  the  lunar 
position  is  represented  in  the  annexed  diagram. 


Q  and  R  represent  positions  of  the  moon,  and  S  that  of  the  sun  at  the 
IS  of  the  quarters,  uen  the  lunar  tides  would  cause  the  waters  to  be  col- 
1  at  Z  and  N;  whereas  the  solar  tides  would  take  place  at  B  and  F.  The 
ncy,  therefore,  of  the  sun,  would  be  to  draw  the  water  from  Z  and  N 
d  B  and  F;  and  to  the  same  extent  would  diminish  the  effect  of  the 
's  attraction.  The  lunar  tides  would  be  less,  under  these  circumstances, 
in  other  positions  of  the  moon.  These  have,  therefore,  been  called  the 
tides. 

physical  effects  followed  immediately,  without  any  appreciable  interval 
ae,  the  operation  of  their  causes,  then  the  tidal  wave  produced  by  the 
would  be  on  the  meridian  of  the  earth  directly  under  and  opposite  to 
uminary ;  and  the  same  would  be  true  of  the  solar  tides.  But  the  waters 
I  globe  have,  in  common  with  all  other  matter,  the  prq>erty  of  inertia,  and 
es  a  certain  interval  of  time  to  impress  upon  them  a  certain  change  of 
on.  Hence  it  follows  that  the  tidal  wave  produced  by  the  moon  is  not 
)A  immediately  under  that  body  but  follows  it  at  s  certain  distance.  In 
Mjuence  of  this,  the  tide  raised  by  the  moon  does  not  take  place  for  2  or  3 
\  after  the  moon  passes  the  meridian ;  and  as  the  action  of  the  sun  is  still 
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more  feeble,  there  is  a  still  greater  interval  between  the  transit  of  the  sun  and 
occurrence  of  the  solar  tide. 

But  besides  these  circumstances,  the  tide  is  affected  by  other  causes.  It  is 
not  the  separate  effect  of  either  of  these  bodies,  but  to  the  combined  effect  of 
both,  and  at  every  period  of  the  month,  the  time  of  actual  high  water  is  either 
accelerated  or  retarded  by  the  sun.  In  the  first  and  third  quarters  of  the  moon, 
the  solar  tide  is  westward  of  the  lunar  one ;  and,  consequently,  the  actual  high 
water  which  is  the  result  of  the  combination  of  the  two  waves  will  be  to  the 
westward  of  the  place  it  would  have  if  the  moon  acted  alone,  and  the  time  of 
high  water  will  therefore  be  accelerated.  In  the  second  and  fourth  quarters 
the  general  efiect  of  the  sun  is,  for  a  similar  reason,  to  produce  a  retardation 
in  the  time  of  high  water.  This  effect  produced  by  the  sun  and  moou  com- 
bined, is  what  is  commonly  culled  the  priming  and  lagging  of  the  tides. 

The  highest  spring  tides  occur  when  the  moon  passes  the  meridian  aboDt 
an  hour  after  the  sun ;  for  then  the  maximum  elTcict  of  the  two  bodies  coincides. 

The  subject  of  the  tides  has  of  late  years  received  much  attention  from  ser- 
eral  scientific  investigators  in  Europe.  The  discussions  held  at  the  annual 
meetings  of  the  British  association  for  the  advancement  of  science,  on  this  sub- 
ject, have  led  to  the  development  of  much  useful  information.  The  labors  of 
Professor  WhewcU  have  been  especially  valuable  on  these  questions.  Sir 
John  Lubbock  has  also  published  a  valuable  treatise  upon  it.  To  trace  the  re- 
sults of  these  investigations  in  all  the  details  which  would  render  them  clear  and 
intelligible,  would  greatly  transcend  the  necessary  limits  of  this  discourse.  We 
shall,  however,  briefly  advert  to  a  few  of  the  most  remarkable  points  connected 
with  these  questions. 

The  apparent  time  of  high  water  at  any  port  in  the  afternoon  of  the  day  of 
new  or  full  moon,  is  what  is  usually  called  the  establishment  of  the  port.  Pro- 
fessor WhewcU  calls  tliis  the  vulgar  establishment,  and  he  calls  the  correct^  m- 
tablishmcnt  the  mean  of  all  the  intervals  of  the  tides  and  transit  of  half  a  month. 
This  corrected  establishment  is  consequently  the  luni-tidal  interval  correspond- 
ing to  the  day  on  which  the  moon  passes  the  meridian  at  noon  or  midnight. 

The  two  tides  immediately  following  another,  or  the  tides  of  the  day  and 
night,  vary,  both  in  height  and  time  of  high  water,  at  any  particular  place  with 
the  distance  of  the  sun  and  moon  from  the  equator.  As  the  vertex  of  the  tide 
wave  always  tends  to  place  itself  vertically  under  the  luminary  which  produ- 
ces it,  it  is  evident  that  of  two  consecutive  tides  that  which  happens  when  the 
moon  is  nearest  the  zenith  or  nadir  will  be  greater  than  the  other  ;  and,  conse- 
quently, when  the  moon^s  declination  is  of  the  same  denomination  as  the  lati- 
tude of  the  place,  the  tide  which  corresponds  to  the  upper  transit  will  be 
greater  than  the  opposite  one,  and  vice  versa,  the  difierences  being  greatest  \ 
when  the  sun  and  moon  are  in  opposition,  and  in  opposite  tropics.  This  is 
called  the  diurnal  inequality,  because  its  cycle  is  one  day  ;  but  it  varies  greatly 
at  different  places,  and  its  laws,  which  appear  to  be  governed  by  local  circum- 
stances, are  very  imperfectly  known. 

We  have  now  described  the  principal  phenomena  that  would  take  place 
were  the  earth  a  sphere,  and  covered  entirely  with  a  fluid  of  uniform  depth. 
But  the  actual  phenomena  of  the  tides  are  infinitely  more  complicated.  From 
the  interruption  of  the  land,  and  the  irregular  form  and  depth  of  the  ocean, 
combined  with  many  other  disturbing  circumstances,  among  which  are  the  in- 
ertia of  the  waters,  the  friction  on  the  bottom  and  sides,  the  narrowness  and 
length  of  the  channels,  the  action  of  the  wind,  currents,  difference  of  atmo- 
spheric pressure,  &c.,  &c.,  great  variation  takes  place  in  the  mean  times 
and  heights  of  high  water  at  places  differently  situated ;  and  the  inequali- 
ties above  alluded  to,  as  depending  on  the  parallax  of  the  moon,  her  posi- 
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tion  with  respect  to  the  sun,  and  the  declination  of  the  two  bodies,  are  in  many 
cases  altogether  obliterated  by  the  effects  of  the  disturbing  influences,  or  can 
only  be  detected  by  the  calculation  and  comparison  of  long  series  of  observa- 
tions. 

By  reason  of  these  disturbing  causes,  it  becomes  a  matter  of  great  difficulty  to 
trace  the  propagation  of  the  tide  wave,  and  the  connexion  of  the  tides  in  diflferent 
parts  of  the  world.  In  the  Philosophical  Transactions  for  1832,  Sir  John  Lub- 
bock published  a  map  of  the  world,  in  which  he  inserted  the  times  of  high 
water  at  new  and  full  moon  at  a  great  number  of  places  on  the  globe,  collected 
fitom  various  sources,  as  works  on  navigation,  voyages,  sailing  directions,  &c., 
and  in  order  that  the  march  of  the  tide  wave  might  be  traced  more  readily,  the 
times  were  expressed  in  Greenwich  time,  as  well  as  the  time  of  the  place.  In 
the  same  Transactions  for  1833,  Mr.  Whewell  prosecuted  this  subject  at 
greater  length,  and  availing  himself  of  d-priori  considerations,  as  well  as  of  a 
mass  of  information  collected  in  the  hydrographer's  office  at  the  admiralty,  in- 
serted in  the  map  a  series  of  cotidal  lines,  or  lines  along  which  high  water 
takes  place  at  the  same  instant  of  time.  But  these  cotidal  lines,  as  Sir  John 
Lubbock  remarks,  are  entirely  hypothetical ;  for  we  have  few  opportunities  of 
determining  the  time  of  high  water  at  a  distance  from  the  coast,  though  this  is 
sometimes  possible  by  means  of  a  solitary  island,  such  as  St.  Helena. — Lub- 
boek^s  Elementary  Treatise  on  the  Tides,  1839. 

According  to  Mr.  Whewell's  deduction,  the  general  progress  of  the  great 
tide  wave  may  be  thus  described  ;  it  is  only  in  the  Southern  ocean,  between 
the  latitudes  of  30^  and  70°,  that  a  zone  of  water  exists  of  sufficient  extent  to 
allow  of  the  tide- wave  being  formed.  Suppose,  then,  a  line  of  contemporary 
tides,  or  cotidal  line,  to  be  formed  in  the  Indian  ocean,  as  the  theory  supposes, 
that  is  to  say,  in  the  direction  of  the  meridian,  and  at  a  certain  distance  to  the 
eastward  of  the  meridian  in  which  the  moon  is.  As  this  tide- wave  passes  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  it  sends  off  a  derivative  undulation,  which  advances 
northward  up  the  Atlantic  ocean,  preserving  always  a  certain  proportion  of  its 
original  magnitude  and  velocity.  In  travelling  along  this  ocean  the  wave  assumes 
a  curved  form,  the  convex  part  keeping  near  the  middle  of  the  ocean,  and  ahead 
of  the  branches,  which,  owing  to  the  shallower  waters,  lag  behind  on  the  Amer- 
ican and  African  coasts,  so  that  the  cotidal  lines  have  always  a  tendency  to  make 
very  oblique  angles  with  the  shore,  and,  in  fact,  run  parallel  to  it  for  great  dis- 
tances. The  main  tide,  Mr.  Whewell  conceives,  after  reaching  the  Orkneys, 
will  move  forward  in  the  sea  bounded  by  the  shores  of  Norway  and  Sibe- 
ria on  one  side  and  those  of  Greenland  and  America  on  the  other,  will  pass 
the  pole  of  the  earth  and  finally  end  its  course  on  the  shores  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Behring's  straits.  It  may  even  propagate  its  influence  through  the 
•traits,  and  modify  the  tides  of  the  North  Pacific.  But  a  branch  tide  is  sent 
off  from  this  main  tide  into  the  German  ocean ;  and  this,  entering  between 
the  Orkneys  and  the  coast  of  Norway,  brings  the  tide  to  the  east  coast  of  Eng- 
land and  to  the  coasts  of  Holland,  Denmark,  and  Germany.  Continuing  its 
course,  part  of  it  passes  through  the  strait  of  Dover  and  meets  in  the  British 
channel  the  tide  from  the  Atlantic,  which  arrives  on  the  coast  of  Europe 
twelve  hours  later  ;  but  in  passing  along  the  English  coast,  another  part  of  it 
is  reflected  from  the  projecting  land  of  Norfolk  upon  the  north  coast  of  Ger- 
many, and  again  meets  the  tide  wave  on  the  shores  of  Denmark.  Owing  to 
this  interference  of  different  tide-waves,  the  tides  are  almost  entirely  oblitera- 
ted on  the  coast  of  Jutland,  where  their  place  is  supplied  by  continual  high 
water. 

In  the  Pacific  ocean  the  tides  are  very  small ;  but  there  are  not  sufficient 
observations  to  determine  the  forms  and  progress  of  the  cotidal  lines.    Off  Cape 
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Horn,  and  round  the  whole  shore  of  Terra-del*Fiiego,  from  the  western  Ok 
tremity  of  Magellan's  strait  to  Staten  Island,  it  is  rery  remarkable  that  Am 
tidal  wave,  instead  of  following  the  moon  in  its  divmal  courae,  travels  to  ths 
easttcard.  This,  however,  is  a  partial  phenomenon  ;  and  a  little  farther  te  ths 
north  of  the  last-named  places,  the  tides  set  to  the  north  sad  west.  la  As 
Mediterranean  and  Bailie  seas  the  tides  are  inconsiderable,  but  exhibit  imga* 
larities  for  which  it  is  difficult  to  account.  The  Indian  ocean  appears  to  have 
high  water  on  all  sides  at  once,  though  not  in  the  central  parts  at  the  WM 
time. 

Since  the  tides  on  our  coast  are  derived  from  the  oscillations  produced  midtf  h 
the  direct  agency  of  the  sun  and  moon  in  the  Southern  ocean,  and  requiis  a  ' 
certain  interval  of  time  for  their  transfer,  it  follows  that,  in  general,  the  tide  is 
not  due  to  the  moon's  transit  immediately  preceding,  but  b  regulated  by  ths 
position  which  the  sun  and  the  moon  had  when  they  determined  the  primary 
tide.    The  time  elapsed  between  the  original  formation  of  the  tide  and  its  s|h  ! 
pearance  at  any  place  is  called  the  age  of  the  tide,  and  sometimes,  after  BsV"   ': 
noulli,  the  retani.    On  the  shores  of  Spain  and  North  America,  the  tide  is  a 
day  and  a  half  old ;  in  the  port  of  London,  it  appears  to  be  two  days  and  a  half 
old  when  ii  arrives. 

VELOCITY   OP   THE   TIDE   WAVES. 

t 

In  the  open  ocean  the  crest  of  tide  travels  with  enormous  velocity.  If  ths 
whole  surface  were  uniformly  covered  with  water,  the  summit  of  the  tide  wavay 
being  mainly  governed  by  the  moon,  would  everywhere  follow  the  moon% 
transit  at  the  same  interval  of  time,  and  consequently  travel  round  the  earth 
in  a  little  more  than  twenty-four  hours.  But  the  circumference  of  the  eaitk 
at  the  equator  being  about  25,000  miles,  the  velocity  of  propagation  would 
therefore  be  about  1,000  miles  per  hour.  The  actual  velocity  is,  perhaps,  no- 
where equal  to  this  and  is  very  different  at  different  places.  In  latitude  60° 
south,  where  there  is  no  interruption  from  land  (excepting  the  narrow  promontt^ 
ry  of  Patagonia),  the  tide  wave  will  complete  a  revolution  in  a  lunar  day,  and 
consequently  travel  at  the  rate  of  670  miles  an  hour.  On  examining  Mr. 
Whewell's  map  of  cotidal  lines,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  groat  tide  wave  froin 
the  Southern  ocean  travels  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  to  the  Azores  in 
about  twelve  hours,  and  from  the  Azores  to  the  southernmost  part  of  Ireland  in 
about  three  hours  more.  In  the  Atlantic,  the  hourly  velocity  in  some  cases  ^ 
pears  to  be  10^  latitude,  or  near  700  miles,  which  is  almost  equal  to  the  veloci^ 
of  sound  through  the  air.  From  the  south  point  of  Ireland  to  the  north  point 
of  Scotland,  the  time  is  eight  hours,  and  the  velocity  about  160  miles  an  hoar 
along  the  shore.  On  the  eastern  coast  of  Britain,  and  in  shallower  water,  the 
velocity  is  less.  From  Buchanness  to  Sunderland  it  is  about  sixty  miles  an 
hour  ;  from  Scarborough  to  Cromer,  thirty-five  miles  ;  from  the  north  Foreland 
to  London,  thirty  miles ;  from  London  to  Richmond,  thirteen  miles  an  hour  in 
that  part  of  the  river.  (Whewell,  Phil.  Trans.  1833  and  1836.)  It  is  scarce- 
ly necessary  to  remind  the  reader  that  the  above  velocities  refer  to  the  trans- 
mission of  the  undulation,  and  are  entirely  different  from  the  velocity  of  ths 
current  to  which  the  tide  gives  rise  in  shallow  water. 

RANGE    OF   THE    TIDE. 

The  difference  of  level  between  high  and  low  water  is  affected  by  various 
causes,  but  chiefly  by  the  configuration  of  the  land,  and  is  very  different  at  dif- 
ferent places.     In  deep  inbends  of  the  shore,  open  in  the  direction  of  the  tide 
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gndulljr  oontmcting  like  a  fmuiel,  the  eonreigieiice  df  water  canses 
•t  iaciease  of  (he  range.    Hence  the  very  high  tidea  in  the  Bristol 
die  bay  of  St.  Mak>,  a^  the  bay  of  Fondy,  where  the  tide  is  said  to 
to  the  height  of  one  hundred  feet.     Piomontoriee,  under  certain 
eseit  an  oppoeite  inflnence,  and  diminieh  the  magnitode  of  the 
The  ebeenred  rangea  are  also  very  anomalous.    At  certain  places  on  the 
ooest  of  Ireluid,  the  range  is  not  more  than  three  ftet,  while  at  a 
on  each  side  it  becomes  twelve  or  thirteen  feet ;  and  it  is  re- 
that  these  low  ti^s  occur  directly  opposite  the  Bristol  channel,  where 
ite  Chepatow)  the  difference  between  high  and  low  water  amounts  to  sixty  feet. 
'ta  Ae  anddle  of  the  Pacific  it  amounts  to  only  two  or  three  feet^    At  the  Lon- 
doeka,  the  aversge  ranae  is  about  22  feet;  at  Lireipool,  15.5  feel;  at 
■iHioadi,  12.5  feet ;  at  Plymouth,  also  12.5  feet ;  at  Brwtol,  33  feet. 
A  gieai  mudber  of  obserrationa  of  the  tides  at  the  port  of  Brest  during  the 
e  eontaij  were  discussed  by  Lai^aoe.in  the  Micanique  Celeste ;  but  in  order 
l»isliiiinine  the  motion  of  the  tide  wave,  and  separate  the  general  laws  of  the 
yhUmmena  ftom  local  irregidaritiea,  it  is  necessary  to  have  regular  series  of 
ibmailuaa   made  at  difl(erent  parts  of  the  ocean.    Until  venr  recently, 
Asory  may  be  said  to  have  been  in  advance  o(  observation  ;  but  of  late  years 
4s  subject  haa  received  great  attention,  and  at  the  present  time  a  more  per- 
fcet  theory  of  hydrodynamics  appears  to  be  necessaiy  for  the  physical  ez- 
lisBStion  of  the  phenomena.    In  1829,  Sir  John  Lublwck  undertook  the  dis- 
CMsioa  of  the  tide  observations  which  are  made  at  the  London  docks,  with  the 
lisw  of  obtaining  correct  tables  for  predicting  the  time  and  height  of  the  tides 
lir  the  British  Alnumac.    Tbe  results,  which  were  published  in  the  Philo- 
Transaeiions  for  1831,  are  deduced  from  a  series  of  upward  of  thirteen 
obaervations  during  a  period  of  nineteen  years,  and  are  of  great  im- 
e,  both  as  affording  materials  for  the  construction  of  tide-tables,  and  as 
yoinliiig  out  the  defects  of  the  equilibrium  theoiy,  with  which  they  were  accu- 
nlely  compared.     In  some  of  the  subsequent  volumes  of  the  TransaeUons  the 
haa  continued  his  investigations,  and  has  also  published  separately  an 
of  Bernoulli's  TraiU  sur  le  Flux  et  Reflux^  and  an  elementary  trea- 
which  appeared  in  1839.     In  the  Philosophical  Transactions  for  1833,  Mr. 
Whewell  gave  an  Essay  toward  a  first  Approximation  to  a  Mm  ofCotidal  Lines^ 
wldch  haa  been  followed  by  a  series  of  interesting  papers  in  the  subsequent 
vohunee.    Mr  Whe^well's  researches  have  been  chiefly  directed  to  the  deter- 
■inalioa  of  the  following  points  :  First,  the  motion  of  the  tide  wave  at  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  ocean ;  secondly,  the  comparison  of  the  observed  laws  at 
different  places  with  the  theory ;  and  lastly,  the  laws  of  diurnal  inequality.     In 
1834  the  British  Association  procured  an  extensive  series  of  observations  to 
be  flsade  on  the  coasts  of  Britain  and  Ireland  at  five  hundred  and  thirty-nine  sta- 
lioiia  of  the  coast  guard.     These  were  repeated  at  the  same  places  in  June, 
1835 ;  and  at  the  request  of  the  British  government,  simultaneous  observations 
were  made  by  the  other  maritime  powers  of  Europe  and  the  United  States. 
The  number  of  stations  in  America  was  twenty-  eight,  extending  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Mississippi  to  Nova  Scotia  ;  and  the  number  on  the  continent  of  Europe 
one  hundred  and  one,  between  the  straits  of  Gibraltar  and  the  North  cape  of 
Norway.    The  results  of  these  observations  reduced  under  Mr.  Whewell's  su- 
perintendence were  published  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions  for  1836  ;  and 
they  are  of  great  importance,  not  only  as  affording  a  far  more  precise  determi- 
mion  of  the  progress  of  the  tide  wave  and  the  forms  of  the  cotidal  line  on  the 
coasts  of  Europe  and  North  America  than  previously  existed,  but  as  furnishing 
man  correct  data  for  the  construction  of  the  tide-tables. 
Beaidea  the  numerous  causes  of  irregularity  depending  on  the  local  circum- 
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Stances,  the  tides  are  also  affected  by  the  state  of  the  atmosphere.  At  Brest, 
the  height  of  high  water  raries  inversely,  as  the  height  of  U>e  barometer,  and 
rises  more  than  eight  inches  for  a  fall  of  about  half  an  inch  of  the  barometer. 
At  Liverpool,  a  fall  of  one  tenth  of  an  inch  in  the  barometer  corresponds  to  a 
rise  in  the  river  Mersey  of  about  an  inch ;  and  at  the  London  docks,  a  fall  of 
one  tenth  of  an  inch  corresponds  to  a  rise  in  the  Thames  of  about  seven  tenths 
of  an  inch.  With  a  low  barometer,  therefore,  the  tide  may  be  expected  to  be 
hieh,  nnd'mce  versa.  The  tide  is  also  liable  to  be  disturbed  by  winds.  Sir 
John  Lubbock  states,  that,  in  the  violent  hurricane  of  January  8,  1839,  there 
was  no  tide  at  Gainsborough,  which  is  twenty-five  miles  up  the  Trent — a  cir- 
cumstance unknown  before.  At  Saltmarsh,  only  five  miles  up  the  Ouse  front 
the  Humber,  the  tide  went  on  ebbing,  and  never  flowed  until  the  river  was  diy 
in  some  places ;  while  at  Ostend,  toward  which  the  wind  was  blowing,  con- 
trary effects  were  observed.  During  strong  northwesterly  gales  the  tide  marks 
high  water  earlier  in  the  Thames  than  otherwise,  and  does  not  give  so  much 
water,  while  the  ebb  tide  runs  out  late,  and  marks  lower ;  but  upon  the  gales 
abating  and  weather  mod^Ming,  the  tides  put  in  and  rise  much  higher,  while 
they  also  run  longer  before  high  water  is  marked,  and  with  more  velocity  of 
current :  nor  do  they  run  out  so  long  or  so  low. 
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roNo  the  manv  manrelloas  results  of  the  Isbors  of  die  htunaii  mind  directed 
i  discovery  of  the  laws  of  the  physical  creation,  there  is  perhaps  none 
h  strike  tis  with  more  astonishment  than  the  knowl4>dge  which  has  been 
ned  relating  to  the  qualities  and  laws  of  light.  The  principles  which 
rn  its  reflection  from  opaque  surfaces,  and  its  transmission  through  trans- 
it bodies,  we  shall  examine  on  another  occasion.  I  propose  for  Uie  pres- 
o  bring  before  you  the  facts  which  have  been  discl<Med  regardinff  its 
leal  nature  and  its  motion  through  space,  as  well  as  the  manner  in  which 
)cts  the  organ  of  vision,  so  as  to  produce  the  perception  of  external  and 
ict  objects. 

itween  the  eye  and  any  distant  object,  there  intervenes  a  space  of  greater 
ss  extent,  and  often,  as  in  the  instance  of  the  stars,  so  great  as  to  be 
ely  capable  of  being  clearly  and  adequately  expressed  br  any  standard  or 
ilus  of  magnitude  with  which  we  are  familiar.  Yet  objects,  at  these  im- 
e  distances,  are  rendered  visible  to  us  bv  some  jrfiysical  eflects  which 
are  capable  of  producing  and  which  in  fact  they  do  produce  upon  our 
IS  of  vision. 

0  shall  see  that  the  interior  of  the  eye-baU  is  lined  with  a  membrane 
y  susceptible  of  mechanical  vibration  and  connected  br  a  continuity  of 
ss  with  the  brain ;  and  to  this  membrane  admission  is  given  for  ii^  by 
teninff  in  front  of  the  eye  called  the  jh^mJ.  The  Ught  then  proceeding 
any  distant  object  must  be  supposed  to  pass  over  m  space  intervening 
sen  the  object  tuid  the  eye,  to  enter  the  pupil  and  to  produce  upon  the 
)rane  within  the  eye  a  specific  mechanical  effect,  which  being  propa^fated 
)  brain,  is  the  means  of  producing  in  the  mind  a  perceptidn  of  the  distant 
t. 

rw  then  are  we  to  conceive  that  an  object  placed  at  iny  distance,  for  ex- 
I,  say  one  hundred  millions  of  miles,  from  the  eye,  can  ttinsmit  over  sad 
gh  taai  space  a  mechanical  effect  which  shaD  be  improned  on  the  eye  7 
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We  answer  that  there  are  two  and  only  two  ways  in  which  it  is  possible  to 
conceive  such  an  action  to  take  place.     These  two  are  the  following : — 

First. — The  distant  object  thus  visible  to  us,  may  emit  particles  of  matter 
from  its  surface,  which  particles  of  matter  may  pass  over  the  intervening 
space,  may  enter  the  pupil  of  the  eye,  may  strike  upon  the  nervous  mem- 
brane, and  so  affect  it  as  to  produce  vision. 

Secondly. — There  may  be  in  the  space  between  the  distant  visible  object 
and  the  eye,  a  medium  possessing  elasticity,  so  as  to  be  capable  of  receiving 
and  transmitting  pulsations  or  undulations  like  those  imparted  to  the  air  by  a 
sounding  body.  If  this  be  admitted,  the  distant  visible  object  may,  witlxmt 
emitting  any  particles  of  matter  from  its  surface  affect  such  a  medium  smr^ 
rounding  it  with  pulsations  or  undulations,  in  the  same  manner  as  a  be& 
affects  the  air  around  it.  These  pulsations  or  undulations  may  pass  along  the 
space  intervening  between  the  visible  object  and  the  eye,  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  pulsations  or  undulations  produced  by  a  bell  pass  along  the  air  between 
the  bell  and  the  car.  In  this  manner  the  pulsations  transmitted  from  the 
visible  object,  and  propagated  by  the  medium,  we  have  referred  to,  may  reach 
the  eye  and  affect  the  membrane  which  lines  it,  in  the  same  manner  ex- 
actly as  the  pulsations  in  the  air  affect  the  tympanum  of  the  ear. 

These  are  the  two,  and  the  only  two  modes,  in  which  any  human  mind  ever 
yet  conceived  that  a  distant  object  could  become  visible  to  die  eye. 

In  the  first,  there  is  an  analogy  between  the  eye  and  the  organs  of  smelling. 
Odorous  objects  do  actually  emit  material  efHuvia,  which  must  be  supposed  to 
form  part  of  their  own  substance.  These  effluvia  reach  the  organ  of  smell- 
ing, and  produce  upon  it  a  specific  effect,  which  impresses  the  mind  with  t 
corresponding  perception.  According  to  the  first  supposition,  a  visible  object 
at  any  distance  would  act  in  the  same  way,  and  would  eject  continual  parti- 
cles of  light,  which  particles  of  light  would  move  to  the  eye  and  produce 
vision,  acting  mechanically  on  its  membrane  in  the  same  manner  as  the  effluvia 
of  a  rose  produce  a  physical  effect  upon  the  organs  of  smelling. 

The  second  method  places  the  eye  in  analogy  with  the  ear.  So  close 
is  this  analogy  that  all  the  mathematical  formulae  by  which  the  effects 
of  sound  are  expressed  in  acoustics,  will,  with  very  slight  changes,  be  capa- 
ble of  expressing  the  effects  of  vision,  according  to  the  latter  hypothesis.  It 
is  evident,  however,  that  as  the  first  hypothesis  requires  us  to  admit  that  dis- 
tant visible  objects  are  continually  ejecting  matter  from  their  surfaces  to  pro- 
duce vision ;  so  the  second  hypothesis  as  peremptorily  requires  the  admission 
of  the  existence  of  some  physical  medium  pervading  the  universe, — some  subtle 
ethereal  fluid  endowed  with  a  property  of  propagating  the  pulsations  or  undu- 
lations of  distant  visible  objects  and  transmitting  them  to  the  eye.  This  hy- 
pothetical fluid  has  been  called  the  luminiferous  ether.  The  first  of  these 
two  celebrated  tlieories  of  light  has  been  cialled  the  corpuscular  theory,  and 
the  second  the  undulatorv  theory. 

Newton,  although  he  did  not  identify  his  investigations  in  optics  with  any 
hypothesis,  but  in  the  spirit  of  the  inductive  philosophy  founded  by  Bacon, 
based  his  conclusions  on  experiments  and  observations  only,  adopted  never- 
theless the  nomenclature  and  language  of  the  corpuscular  theory,  and,  probably, 
from  veneration  for  his  authority,  English  philosophers,  until  recently,  have 
very  generally  given  the  preference  to  that  theory. 

The  undulating  theory,  on  the  other  hand,  was  adopted  by  Huygens,  and 
after  him  by  most  continental  philosophers. 

The  researches  in  the  phenomena  of  optics  within  the  last  hundred  years  have 
been  marked  by  singular  diligence  and  success.  A  vast  variety  of  phenomena 
previously  unknown,  have  been  accurately  investigated,  new  laws  have  been 
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leveloped,  and  the  general  result  has  been  that  the  undulatorv  theory  has  pre- 
rmiled  over  the  corpuscular.  It  is  perhaps  not  an  unfair  statement  of  the  ac- 
tual condition  of  tnese  two  celebrated  hypotheses,  to  say  that  while  the  cor- 
pusciilar  syBtem  is  found  sufficient  to  explain  most  of  the  common  and  obvious 
phenomena  of  optics,  it  totally  fails  in  explaining  many  of  the  most  remarkable 
sffects  brought  to  lisfat  by  modem  observations  and  experiments.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  undmatory  theory  in  general  offers  a  satisfactory  explanation 
for  all.  This  circumstance  has  very  properly  and  legitimately  enlisted  under 
ihat  hypothesis  almost  all  the  leading  scientific  men  of  the  present  day. 

Although  the  principal  facts  which  we  shall  have  now  to  explain  are  in  fact 
iiKlependent  of  either  of  these  two  hypotheses,  and  incontestably  true,  which- 
ever may  be  adopted,  yet  in  their  exposition,  it  will  be  necessary  to  adopt  the 
laagnage  of  one  or  the  other  of  these  theories.  We  shall,  for  the  reason  just 
■tated,  use  the  nomenclature  of  the  undulatory  theory. 

We  are  then  to  imagine  light  to  consist  of  undulations  propagated  through 
the  universal  ether,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  waves  or  undulations  of  sound 
propagated  through  the  air. 
The  first  question  then  that  arises  is,  what  is  the  velocity  with  which  these 
Lvea  move  ?  At  what  rate  does  light  come  from  a  distant  star  to  the  eye  ? 
Is  it  propagated  instantaneously  ?  Would  a  fire  suddenly  lighted  at  a  point 
one  hondr^  millions  of  miles  from  the  eye  be  seen  at  the  moment  the  light 
was  produced  7— -or  would  an  interval  of  time  be  necessary  to  allow  the  light 
to  reach  the  eye  ?  and  if  so,  what  woidd  be  the  interval  of  time  in  relation  to 
the  distance  of  the  luminous  object  ? 

In  tracing  the  progress  of  human  knowledge,  we  frequently  have  occasions 
to  behold  with  surprise,  and  not  without  a  due  sense  of  humility,  the  important 
part  which  accident  plays  in  the  advancement  of  science.  Often  are  we  with 
diligent  zeal  in  search  of  things,  which,  if  found,  would  be  of  trifling  or  no 
value,  when  we  stumble  on  inestimable  treasures  of  truth.  The  frequency  of 
this,  stiongly  impresses  the  mind  with  the  persuasion  that  there  is  in  secret 
operation  a  power  whose  will  it  is  that  knowledge  and  the  human  mind  shoidd 
be  constantly  progressive.  It  is  in  physics  as  in  morals.  We  ignorantly  seek 
that  which  is  worthless  and  often  find  what  is  inestimable. 

In  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  we  might  well  say  that  which  we  are  taught  to 
express  ih  the  pursuit  of  what  is  moral  and  good.  We  might  say  that  the 
power  which  governs  its  progress  knows  better  than  what  we  do,  **  our  neces- 
sities before  we  ask,  and  our  ignorance  in  asking."  We  shall  see  a  striking 
sxample  of  this  in  the  narrative  which  I  shall  now  offer  of  the  celebrated  dis- 
covery of  the  motion  of  light. 

Soon  after  the  invention  of  the  telescope,  and  the  consequent  discovery  of 
Jupiter's  satellites,  Roemer,  an  eminent  Danish  astronomer,  engaged  in  a  series 
of  observations,  the  object  of  which  was  the  discovery  of  the  exact  time  of 
the  revolution  of  one  of  these  bodies  around  Jupiter.  The  mode  in  which  he 
proposed  to  investigate  this,  was  by  observing  the  successive  eclipses  of  the 
satellite,  and  noticing  the  time  between  them. 

Let  S  represent  the  sun  and  ABCDEFGHthe  successive  positions 
of  the  earth.     Let  J  be  Jupiter  projecting  behind  him  his  conical  shadow,  and 
let  M  N  O,  represent  the  orbit  of  one  of  his  satellites.     After  each  revolution 
I  the  satellite  will  enter  the  shadow  at  M ,  and  emerge  from  it  at  N. 

Now  if  it  were  possible  to  observe  accurately  the  moment  at  which  the  sat- 
ellite would,  after  each  revolution,  either  enter  the  shadow,  or  emerge  from  it, 
the  interval  of  time  between  these  events  would  enable  us  to  calculate  exactly 
the  velocity  and  motion  of  the  satellite.  But  by  attentively  watching  the  sat- 
sDite  we  can  note  the  time  it  enters  the  shadow,  for  at  that  moment  it  is  de- 
ls 
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^  prived  of  the  sun's  light  and  becomes  invisible.  We  can  also  note  the  n 
of  its  emergence,  because  then  escaping  from  the  edge  of  the  shadow  it 
into  the  sun's  light  and  becomes  visible.  It  was,  then,  in  this  manner  thi 
mer  proposed  to  ascertain  the  motion  of  the  satellite.  But  in  order  to 
this  estimate  vrith  the  greatest  possible  precision,  he  proposed  to  contii 
observations  for  severid  months. 

Let  us,  then,  suppose  that  we  have  observed  the  time  which  has  f 
between  two  successive  eclipses,  and  that  this  time  is,  for  example,  fort 
hours.  We  ought  to  expect  that  the  eclipse  would  recur  after  the  lapse  o: 
successive  period  of  for^-three  hours. 

Imagrine,  then,  a  table  to  be  computed  in  which  we  shall  calculate  ai 
ister  before  hand  the  moment  at  which  every  successive  eclipse  of  the  s 
for  twelve  months  to  come  shall  occur,  and  let  us  conceive  that  the  earth  : 
at  the  commencement  of  our  observations,  we  shall  then,  as  Roemer  d 
serve  the  moments  at  which  the  eclipses  occur  and  compare  them  with  t! 
ments  registered  in  the  table. 

Let  the  earth,  be  supposed  at  A,  at  the  commencement  of  these 
vations,  where  it  is  nearest  to  Jupiter.  When  the  earth  has  moved  to  B, 
it  will  do  in  about  six  weeks,  it  will  be  found  that  the  occurrence  of  the  i 
is  a  little  later  than  the  time  registered  in  the  table.  When  the  earth  ; 
at  C,  which  it  will  do  at  the  end  of  three  months,  they  will  occur  stii 
than  the  registered  time.  In  fact  at  C,  the  eclipses  will  occur  about  eigl 
utes  later  than  the  registered  time.  At  D  they  will  be  twelve  minutes 
and  at  £  sixteen  minutes  later. 

By  observations  such  as  these  Roemer  was  struck  with  the  fact  that  l 
dictions  of  the  eclipses  proved  in  every  case  to  be  wrong. ,   It  would 
occur  to  him  that  this  discrepancy  might  arise  from  some  errors  of  his 
vations,  but  if  such  were  the  case,  it  might  be  expected  that  the  result 
betray  that  kind  of  irregularity  which  is  always  the  character  of  such 
Thus  it  would  be  expected  that  the  predicted  time  would  sometimes  b< 
and  sometimes  earlier  than  the  observed  time,  and  that  it  would  be  lat 
earlier  to  an  irregular  extent.     On  the  contrary,  it  was  observed  during 
months  which  the  earth  took  to  move  from  A  to  £,  that  the  observed  tin 
continually  later  than  the  predicted  time,  and  moreover,  that  the  into; 
which  it  was  later  continually  and  regularly  increased.     This  was  an 
then,  too  regular  and  consistent  to  be  supposed  to  arise  from  the  casual 
of  observation  ;  it  must  have  its  origin  in  some  physical  cause  of  a  ] 
kind. 

The  attention  of  Roemer  being  thus  attracted  to  the  question,  he  dete: 
to  pursue  the  investigation  by  continuing  to  observe  the  eclipses  for  8 
half  year.  Time  accordingly  rolled  on,  and  the  earth  transporting  the  a 
mer  with  it,  moved  from  E  to  F.  On  arriving  at  F  and  comparing  the  c 
ed  with  the  predicted  eclipse,  it  was  found  that  the  observed  lime  w( 
only  twelve  minutes  later  than  the  predicted  time.  At  the  end  of  th< 
month  when  the  earth  arrived  at  G,  the  observed  time  was  found  to  h 
eight  minutes  later  ;  at  U  it  was  only  four  minutes  later,  and  finally,  wb 
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earth  retarned  to  the  same  relative  position  with  the  planet,  the  observed  time 
corresponded  precisely  with  the  predicted  time.* 

From  this  course  of  observation  and  inquiry  it  became  apparent  that  the 
lateness  of  the  eclipse  depended  altogether  on  the  increased  distance  of  the 
earth  from  Jupiter.  The  greater  that  distance,  the  later  was  the  occurrence 
of  the  eclipse  as  apparent  to  the  observers,  and  on  calculating  the  change  of 
distance,  it  was  found  that  the  delay  of  the  eclipse  was  exactly  proportional 
to  the  increase  of  the  earth's  distance  from  the  place  where  the  eclipse  occur- 
red. Thus  when  the  earth  was  at  £,  the  eclipse  was  observed  16  min- 
utes, or  about  1,000  seconds  later  than  when  the  earth  was  at  A.  The  diame- 
ter of  the  orbit  of  the  earth,  A  £,  measuring  about  two  hundred  millions  of 
miles,  it  appeared  that  that  distance  produced  a  delay  of  a  thousand  seconds, 
which  was  at  the  rate  of  two  hundred  thousand  miles  per  second.  It  appear- 
ed, then,  that  for  every  two  hundred  thousand  miles  that  the  earth's  distance 
from  Jupiter  was  increased,  the  observation  of  the  eclipse  was  delayed  one 
second. 

Such  were  the  facts  which  presented  themselves  to  Roemer.  How  were 
they  to  be  explained  1  It  would  be  absurd  to  suppose  that  the  actual  occur- 
rence of  the  eclipses  was  delayed  by  the  increased  distance  of  the  earth  from 
Jupiter.  These  phenomena  depend  only  on  the  motion  of  the  satellite  and  the 
position  of  Jupiter's  shadow,  and  have  nothing  to  do  with,  and  can  have  no  de- 
pendance  on  the  position  or  motion  of  the  earth,  yet  unquestionably  the  time 
they  appear  to  occur  to  an  observer  upon  the  earth,  has  a  dependance  on  the 
distance  of  the  earth  from  Jupiter. 

To  solve  this  difficulty,  the  happy  idea  occurred  to  Roemer  that  the  moment 
at  which  we  see  the  extinction  of  the  satellite  by  its  entrance  into  the  shadow 
is  not,  in  any  case,  the  very  moment  at  which  that  event  takes  place,  but  some- 
time afterward,  viz.:  such  an  interval  as  is  sufficient  for  the  light  which  left 
the  satellite  just  before  its  extinction  to  reach  the  eye.  Viewing  the  matter 
thus,  it  will  be  apparent  that  the  more  distant  the  earth  is  from  the  satellite, 
the  longer  will  be  the  interval  between  the  extinction  of  the  satellite  and  the 
arrival  of  the  last  portion  of  light  which  led  it,  at  the  earth ;  but  the  moment 
of  the  extinction  of  the  satellite  b  that  of  the  commencement  of  the  eclipse, 
and  the  moment  of  the  arrival  of  the  light  at  the  earth  is  the  moment  the  com- 
mencement of  the  eclipsed  is  observed. 

Thus  Roemer  with  the  greatest  facility  and  success  explained  the  discrep- 
ancy between  the  calculated  and  the  observed  times  of  the  eclipses ;  but  he 
saw  that  these  circumstances  placed  a  great  discovery  at  his  hand.  In  short,  it 
was  apparent  that  light  is  propagated  through  space  with  a  certain  definite 
speed,  and  that  the  circumstances  we  have  just  explained  supply  the  means  of 
measuring  that  velocity. 

We  have  shown  that  the  eclipse  of  the  satellite  is  delayed  one  second  more 
tot  every  two  hundred  thousand  miles  that  the  earth's  distance  from  Jupiter  is 
increased,  the  reason  of  which,  obviously  is,  that  light  takes  one  second  to 
more  over  that  space  ;  hence  it  is  apparent  that  the  velocity  of  light  is  at  the 
rate,  in  round  numbers,  of  two  hundred  thousand  miles  per  second. 

Such  was  the  discovery  which  has  conferred  immortality  upon  the  name  of 
Roemer ;  a  discovery  to  which,  as  we  have  shown,  he  was  accidentally  led 
when  seeking  to  determine  the  velocity  of  one  of  the  moons  of  Jupiter.  The 
velocity  thus  determined  would,  in  the  corpuscular  theory,  be  regutled  as  that 
with  which  the  particles  of  light  issuing  from  the  surface  of  a  visible  object  move 
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through  space.  In  the  undulatory  theory,  however,  which  is  more  genenUj 
received,  this  velocity  must  be  regarded  as  that  wi^  which  the  waves  or  un- 
dulations of  light  are  propagated  through  space  in  the  same  sense  as  wares 
appear  to  move  on  the  surface  of  water  if  a  pebble  be  dropped  in  to  form  a 
centre  round  which  they  are  propagated.  It  is  necessary  to  remember  when 
considering  any  system  of  undulations,  no  matter  through  what  medium  they 
may  bo  propagated,  that  the  progressive  motion  which  belongs  to  them  is  a 
motion  of  form  merely,  and  not  of  matter.  The  waves  which  are  propagated 
round  a  centre  when  a  pebble  is  dropped  into  calm  water,  present  an  appea^ 
ance  to  the  eye  as  though  the  water  which  formed  the  wave  really  moved  out- 
ward from  the  centre  of  the  undulations.  Such  is,  however,  not  the  case.  No 
particle  of  the  fluid  has  any  progressive  motion  whatever,  of  which  many 
proofs  may  be  offered.  If  any  floating  body  be  placed  on  the  swface  of  the 
water,  it  will  not  be  carried  along  by  the  waves,  and  if  similar  wares  be  form- 
ed, as  they  might  be,  by  giving  a  pecidiar  motion  to  a  sheet  or  cloth,  thej 
would  have  the  same  appearance  of  progressive  motion,  although  the  parts  of 
the  sheet  or  cloth,  as  is  evident,  would  have  no  other  motion  than  the  up-and- 
down  motion  that  would  form  the  apparent  undulations.  We  are  then  to 
remember  that  when  light  is  propagated  through  space  with  the  astonishing 
velocity  of  two  hundred  thousand  miles  per  second,  there  is  no  material  sub- 
stance which  really  has  this  progressive  velocity ;  it  belongs  merely  to  the 
form  of  the  pulsations,  or  undulations.  The  same  observations,  exactly,  are 
applicable  to  the  transmission  of  the  waves  of  sound  through  the  air. 

In  order  to  submit  the  phenomena  of  light  to  a  strict  physical  analysis,  it  is 
not  enough  to  measure  the  motion  of  its  waves.  We  require  also  to  know  the 
amplitude  or  breadth  of  these  waves,  just  as  in  the  case  of  the  waves  of  the 
sea  we  should  require  to  know  not  only  the  rate  at  which  they  are  propagated 
over  the  surface  of  the  water,  but  also  the  space  which  intervenes  between  the 
hollow  or  crest  of  each  successive  wave  and  the  hollow  or  crest  of  the  suc- 
ceeding one. 

For  the  solution  of  this  refined  problem  in  the  analysis  of  light,  we  are  in- 
debted to  Newton  himself.  To  render  clearly  intelligible  the  mode  in  which 
he  solved  it,  let  us  imagine  a  flat  plate  of  glass,  such  as  A  B,  placed  upon  t 
convex  lens  of  glass,  such  as  C  D,  but  let  it  be  imagined  that  the  degree  of 
convexity  is  much  less  than  that  represented  in  the  figure. 
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The  under  surface  of  the  flat  plate  will  touch  the  vertext  of  the  convexity 
at  V,  and  the  further  any  point  on  the  under  surface  is  from  V,  the  greater  will 
be  the  distance  between  the  surfaces  of  the  two  glasses.  Thus  the  distance 
between  them  at  1  is  less  than  at  2,  and  the  distance  at  2  is  less  than  at 
O,  and  so  on.  The  distance  at  the  surfaces  gradually  increasing,  in  fact, 
from  V  outward. 

If  looking  down  on  the  plate  A  B,  we  consider  the  point  V  as  a  centre,  and 
a  circle  be  described  round  it,  at  all  points  of  that  circle  the  surfaces  of  the 
glasses  will  have  the  same  distances  between  them,  and  the  greater  that  circle 
is,  the  greater  will  be  the  distances  between  the  surfaces  of  glass. 

Having  the  glasses  thus  arranged,  Newton  let  a  beam  of  light  of  some  par- 
ticular color,  produced  by  a  prism,  as  red,  for  example,  fall  on  the  surface  of 
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the  glass,  A  B.  He  found  that  the  effect  produced  was  that  a  black  spot  ap- 
peared at  the  centre,  V,  where  the  glasses  touched  ;  that  immediately  around 
this  spot  there  appeared  a  circle  of  red  light ;  that  beyond  that  circle  appeared 
a  dark  ring;  that  outside  of  that  dark  ring  there  was  another  circle 
of  red  light,  still  having  the  point  V  as  its  centre.  Outside  this  second  circle 
appeared  another  dark  ring,  beyond  which  there  was  another  circle  of  red 
light,  and  so  on,  a  series  of  circles  of  red  light,  alternated  with  dark  rings  be- 
ing  formed,  all  having  the  point  V  as  their  common  centre. 

The  distances  between  the  surfaces  of  glass  at  which  the  successive  circles 
of  red  light  were  fotmd,  were  too  minute  to  be  directly  measured,  but  they 
were  easily  calculated  by  measuring  the  diameters  of  the  circles  of  light ;  and 
knowing  the  diameters  of  the  convex  surface  C  V  D,  this  was  a  simple  problem 
of  geometry,  easily  solved,  and  admitting  the  greatest  accuracy. 

On  making  these  calculations,  Newton  found  that  the  distance  between  the 
glass  surfaces  where  the  second  red  circle  was  formed  was  double  the  distance 
corresponding  to  the  first ;  that  at  the  third  red  circle  the  distance  was  triple  that 
of  the  first,  and  so  on.  It  followed,  of  course,  that  wherever  the  dark  rings 
were  formed,  the  distance  between  the  glass  suifaces  were  not  an  exact  num- 
ber of  times  the  space  conesponding  to  the  first  red  circle. 

Thus  if  we  express  the  space  between  the  glasses  at  the  first  red  circle  by  1, 
the  space  between  them  within  that  circle,  toward  the  centre  V,  would  be  a 
inction.  The  space  corresponding  to  the  first  dark  ring  outside  the  first  red 
circle,  would  be  expressed  by  1  and  a  fraction ;  the  space  at  the  second  red 
circle  would  be  expressed  by  2 ;  the  space  at  the  second  dark  ring  would  be 
expressed  by  2  and  a  fraction,  and  so  on. 

Newton  was  not  slow  to  see  that  these  phenomena  were  the  direct  manifes- 
tation of  those  effects  which,  in  the  coipuscular  theory  whose  nomenclature  he 
used,  corresponded  to  the  amplitude  of  the  waves,  of  light  in  the  undulatory  ) 
theory.  The  space  between  the  surfaces  of  glass  at  the  first  red  ring  was  the  ^ 
amplitude  of  a  single  wave,  the  space  at  the  second  red  circle  the  amplitude 
of  two  waves,  and  so  on.  Within  the  first  red  circle,  the  space  between  the 
glasses  being  less  than  the  amplitude  of  a  wave,  the  propagation  of  the  undu- 
htion  was  stopped,  and  darkness  ensued ;  in  like  manner,  in  the  space  corre- 
sponding to  the  second  dark  ring,  the  distance  between  the  glasses  being  greater 
than  the  amplitude  of  one  wave,  but  less  than  the  amplitude  of  two,  the  propa- 
gation was  again  stopped,  and  darkness  produced.  But  at  the  second  red 
circle,  the  space  being  equal  to  the  amplitude  of  two  waves,  the  undulations 
were  reflected  and  the  red  ring  produced,  and  so  on. 

It  was  evident,  then,  that  to  measure  the  amplitude  of  the  luminous  waves, 
it  was  only  necessary  to  calculate  the  distance  between  the  glasses  at  the  first 
red  ring. 

When  light  of  other  colors  was  thrown  upon  the  glass,  a  similar  system  of 
limiinous  rings  was  produced,  but  it  was  found  in  each  case  that  the  first  ring 
varied  in  its  diameter  according  to  the  color  of  the  light,  and  consequently  that 
the  amplitude  of  the  waves  of  lights  of  different  colors  are  different.  It  ap- 
peared that  the  waves  of  red  light  were  the  largest ;  orange  came  next  to 
them ;  then  yellow,  green,  blue,  indigo,  and  violet,  succeeded  each  other,  the 
waves  of  each  being  less  than  those  of  Uie  preceding.  But  the  most  astonish- 
ing part  of  this  most  celebrated  investigation  was  the  minuteness  of  these 
waves.  It  appeared  that  the  waves  of  red  light  were  so  minute,  that  forty 
thousand  of  them  would  be  comprised  within  an  inch,  while  the  waves  of  violet 
light,  forming  the  other  extreme  of  the  series,  were  so  small,  that  sixty  thou- 
sand spread  over  an  inch,  and  the  waves  of  light  of  other  colore  were  of  inter- 
mediate magnitudes. 
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Thus  was  discoTered  the  physical  cause  of  the  splendor  and  rariety  of  colon, 
and  a  singular  and  mysterious  alliance  was  developed  between  color  and  sound. 
Lights  are  of  various  hues,  according  to  the  magnitude  of  the  pulsations  that 
pr^uce  them,  exactly  as  musical  sounds  vary  their  tone  and  pitch  according 
to  the  magnitude  of  the  aerial  pulsations  from  which  they  result. 

But  this  is  not  all.  The  alliance  between  sound  and  light  does  not  termi- 
nate here.  We  have  only  spoken  of  the  amplitude  of  the  luminous  wares,  and 
have  shown  that  it  determines  the  tints  of  colors.  What  are  we  to  say  for  the 
altitudes  of  the  waves  ?  Here,  again,  is  another  link  of  kindred  between  the 
eye  and  the  ear.  As  the  altitude  of  sonorous  waves  determines  the  loudness 
of  the  sounds,  so  the  altitude  of  luminous  waves  determines  the  intensity  or 
brightness  of  the  color. 

There  is  one  step  more  in  the  series  of  wondrous  results  which  these  mem- 
orable investigations  have  unfolded.  As  the  perception  of  sound  is  prodneed 
by  the  tympanum  of  the  ear  vibrating  in  sympathetic  accordance  with  the  pal* 
sations  of  the  air  produced  by  the  sounding  body,  so  the  perception  of  light  and 
color  is  produced  by  sinular  pulsations  of  the  membrane  of  the  eye  vibrating 
in  accordance  with  ethereal  pulsations  propagated  from  the  visible  object.  As 
in  the  case  of  the  ear,  the  rigor  of  scientific  investigation  requires  us  to  estimata 
the  rate  of  the  pulsation  of  &e  tympanum  corresponding  to  each  particular  note, 
so  in  the  case  of  light  are  we  required  to  count  the  vibrations  of  the  retina  of 
the  eye  corresponding  to  every  tint  and  color.  It  may  well  be  asked,  in  some 
spirit  of  incredulity,  how  the  solution  of  such  a  problem  could  be  hoped  for ; 
yet,  as  we  shall  now  see,  nothing  can  be  more  simple  and  obvious. 

Let  us  suppose  an  object  of  any  particular  color,  as  a  red  star,  for  example, 
placed  at  a  distance  and  seen  by  the  eye.  From  the  star  to  the  eye  there  pro- 
ceeds a  continuous  line  of  waves  ;  these  waves  enter  the  pupil  and  impinge 
upon  the  retina ;  for  each  wave  which  thus  strikes  the  retina,  there  will  be  a 
separate  pulsation  of  that  membrane.  Its  rate  of  pulsation,  or  the  number  of 
vibrations  which  it  makes  per  second,  will  therefore  be  known,  if  we  can  as- 
certain how  many  luminous  waves  enter  the  eye  per  second. 

It  has  been  already  shown  that  light  moves  at  the  rate  of  about  two  hundred 
thousand  miles  per  second  ;  it  follows,  therefore,  that  a  length  of  ray  amount- 
ing to  two  hundred  thousand  miles  must  enter  the  pupil  each  second  ;  the  num- 
ber of  times,  therefore,  per  second,  which  the  retina  will  vibrate,  will  be  the 
same  as  the  number  of  the  luminous  waves  contained  in  a  ray  two  hundred 
thousand  miles  long. 

Let  us  take  the  case  of  red  light.  In  two  hundred  thousand  miles  there  ars 
in  round  numbers  a  thousand  millions  of  feet,  and  therefore  twelve  thousand 
millions  of  inches.  In  each  of  these  twelve  thousand  millions  of  inches  there 
are  forty  thousand  waves  of  red  light.  In  the  whole  length  of  the  ray,  therefore, 
there  are  four  hundred  and  eighty  millions  of  millions  of  waves.  Since  this 
ray,  however,  enters  the  eye  in  one  second,  the  retina  must  pulsate  once  for 
each  of  these  waves ;  and  thus  we  arrive  at  the  astounding  conclusion,  that 
when  we  behold  a  red  object,  the  membrane  of  the  eye  trembles  at  the  rate  of 
four  hundred  and  eighty  millions  of  millions  of  times  between  every  two  ticks 
of  a  common  clock  ! 

In  the  same  manner,  the  rate  of  pulsation  of  the  retina  corresponding  to  other 
tints  of  colors  is  determined  ;  and  it  is  found  that  when  violet  light  is  perceived, 
it  trembles  at  the  rate  of  seven  hundred  and  twenty  millions  of  millions  of  times 
per  second. 

In  the  annexed  table  are  given  the  magnitudes  of  the  luminous  waves  of  each 
color,  the  number  of  them  which  measure  an  inch,  and  the  niunber  of  undula- 
tions per  second  which  strike  the  eye : — 
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0-0000266 
0*0000256 
0-0000240 
0-0000227 
00000211 
0-0000196 
0*0000185 
0-0000174 
0-0000167 


37640 
39180 
41610 
44000 
47460 
51110 
54070 
57490 
59750 
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458,000000,000000 
477,000000,000000 
506,000000,000000 
535,000000,000000 
577,000000,000000 
622,000000,000000 
658,000000,000000 
699,000000,000000 
727,000000,000000 

The  preceding  calculations  are,  as  will  be  easily  perceived,  made  only  in 
tMmd  numbers,  with  a  view  of  rendering  the  principles  of  the  investigation 
intelligible.  In  the  table  the  exact  results  of  the  physical  investigations  which 
lutTe  been  carried  on,  on  this  subject,  are  given. 

In  considering  the  two  theories  of  light,  each  of  which  has  been  rendered 
memorable  by  the  eminent  philosophers  who  have  favored  them  respectively, 
it  is  necessary  that  we  should  distinguish  in  each  of  them  that  which  is  purely 
bjrpolheticaly  and  which  remains  yet  to  be  established  as  a  matter  of  fact,  from 
thsft  which  expresses  real  and  ascertained  phenomena. 

In  explaining  these  points,  we  cannot  do  better  than  adopt  the  clear  and 
candid  language  and  reasoning  of  Sir  John  Herschel.  In  explaining  gener- 
ally the  postulates  of  these  theories,  he  says  that  in  the  corpuscular  hypothesis 
the  following  assumptions  are  made. 

1 .  That  light  consists  of  particles  of  matter  possessed  of  inertia,  and  endued 
with  attractive  and  repulsive  forces,  and  projected  or  emitted  from  all  luminous 
bodies  with  nearly  the  same  velocity,  of  about  two  hundred  thousand  miles  per 
second. 

2.  That  these  particles  differ  from  each  other  by  the  intensity  of  the  attrac- 
tive and  repulsive  forces  which  reside  in  them,  and  in  their  relations  to  the 
material  world,  and  also  in  their  actual  masses,  or  inertia. 

3.  That  these  particles,  impinging  on  the  retina,  stimulate  and  excite  vision ; 
the  particles  whose  inertia  is  greatest  producing  the  sensation  of  red,  those 
of  the  least  inertia,  violet,  and  those  in  which  it  is  intermediate,  the  interme- 
diate colors. 

4.  That  the  molecules  of  material  bodies  and  those  of  light  exert  a  mutual 
action  on  each  other,  which  consists  in  attraction  and  repulsion,  according  to 
some  law  or  function  of  the  distance  between  them ;  that  this  law  is  such  as  to 
admit  perhaps  of  several  alternations  or  changes  from  repulsive  to  attractive 
force,  but  that  when  the  distance  is  below  a  certain  very  small  limit,  it  is 
always  attracted  up  to  actual  contact ;  and  that  beyond  this  limit  resides  at 
least  one  sphere  of  repulsion.  This  repulsive  force  is  that  which  causes  the 
reflection  of  light  at  the  external  surfaces  of  dense  media,  and  the  interior  at- 
traction that  which  produces  the  refraction  and  interior  reflection  of  light. 

5.  That  these  forces  have  different  absolute  values  or  intensities,  not  only 
for  all  different  material  bodies,  but  for  evenr  different  species  of  the  luminous 
molecules,  being  of  a  nature  analogous  to  chemical  aflinities  or  elective  attrac- 
tions ;  and  that  hence  arises  the  different  refrangibilities  of  the  rays  of  light. 

6.  That  the  motion  of  a  particle  of  light,  under  the  influence  of  these  forces 
and  its  own  velocity,  is  regulated  by  the  same  mechanical  laws  which  govern 
the  motions  of  ordinary  matter ;  and  that  therefore  each  particle  describes  a 
trajectory,  capable  of  strict  calculation,  as  soon  as  the  forces  which  act  on  it 
are  assigned. 

7.  That  the  distance  between  the  molecules  of  material  bodies  is  exceed- 
ingly small  in  comparison  with  the  extent  of  their  spheres  of  attraction  and 
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8.  That  the  forces  which  produce  the  reflection  and  refraction  of  light  nBi 
nevertheless,  absolutely  insensible  at  all  measurable  or  appreciable  distaneet 
from  the  molecules  which  exert  them. 

9.  That  every  luminous  molecule,  during  the  whole  of  its  progress  throni^ 
space,  is  continually  passing  through  certain  periodically  recurring  states,  calM 
by  Newton  iiis  of  easy  reflection  and  easy  transmission,  in  virtue  of  wbidi 


; 


? 
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they  are  more  disposed,  when  in  the  former  states  or  phases  of  their  periods,  ^ 
to  obey  the  influence  of  the  repulsive  or  reflective  forces  of  the  molecules  of  a 
medium ;  and  when  in  the  latter,  of  the  attractive. 

Such  are  the  principles  necessary  to  be  admitted  in  the  corpuscular  theory. 
Herschel  states  those  of  the  undulatory  theory  as  follows  : — 

1 .  That  an  excessively  rare,  subtle,  and  elastic  medium,  or  ether^  fills  all 
space,  and  pervades  all  material  bodies,  occupying  the  intervals  between  their  : 
molecules  ;  and  either  by  passing  freely  among  them,  or  by  its  extreme  nricy, 
oflering  no  resistance  to  the  motion  of  the  earth,  the  planets,  or  comets,  in  ihut 
orbits,  appreciable  by  the  most  delicate  astronomical  observations ;  and  hmnig 
inertia,  but  not  gravity. 

2.  That  the  molecules  of  the  ether  are  susceptible  of  being  set  in  motion  by 
the  agitation  of  the  particles  of  ponderable  matter ;  that  when  any  one  is  thm 
set  in  motion,  it  communicates  a  similar  motion  to  those  adjacent  to  it;  and 
that  the  motion  is  propagated  farther  and  farther  in  all  directions,  according  lo 
the  same  mechanical  laws  which  regulate  the  propagation  of  undulations  in 
other  elastic  media,  as  air,  water,  or  solids,  according  to  their  respective  con- 
stitutions. 

3.  That  in  the  interior  of  refracting  media  the  ether  exists  in  a  state  of  less 
elasticity,  compared  with  its  density,  than  in  vacuo  (that  is,  space  empty  of  all 
other  matter) ;  and  that  the  more  refractive  the  medium,  the  greater,  relatively 
speaking,  is  the  elasticity  of  the  ether  in  its  interior. 

4.  That  vibrations  communicated  to  the  ether  in  free  space  are  propagated 
through  refractive  media  by  means  of  the  ether  in  their  interior,  but  with  a  ve- 
locity corresponding  to  its  inferior  degree  of  elasticity. 

5.  That  when  regular  vibratory  motions  of  a  proper  kind  are  propagated 
through  the  ether,  and,  passing  through  our  eyes,  reach  and  agitate  the  nerves 
of  our  retina,  they  produce  in  us  the  sensation  of  light,  in  a  manner  bearing  a 
more  or  less  close  analogy  to  that  in  which  the  vibrations  of  the  air  affect  our 
auditory  nerves  with  that  of  sound. 

6.  That  as,  in  the  doctrine  of  sound,  the  frequency  of  the  aerial  pulses,  or 
the  number  of  excursions  to  and  fro  from  the  point  of  rest  made  by  each  mole- 
cule of  the  air,  determines  the  pitch  or  note  ;  so,  in  the  theory  of  light,  the 
frequency  of  the  pulses,  or  number  of  impulses  made  on  our  nerves  in  a  given 
time  by  the  ethereal  molecules  next  in  contact  with  them,  determines  the  color 
of  the  light ;  and  that  as  the  absolute  extent  of  the  motion  to  and  fro  of  the  par- 
ticles of  air,  determines  the  loudness  of  the  sound,  so  the  amplitude  or  extent  of 
the  excursions  of  the  ethereal  molecules  from  their  points  of  rest  determines 
the  brightness  or  intensity  of  the  light. 

Whichever  theory  we  adopt  to  explain  the  phenomena  of  light,  we  are  led  to 
conclusions  that  strike  the  mind  with  astonishment.  According  to  the  corpus- 
cular theory,  the  molecules  of  light  are  supposed  to  be  endowed  with  attractive 
and  repulsive  forces,  to  have  poles  to  balance  themselves  about  their  centres 
of  gravity,  and  to  possess  other  physical  properties  which  we  can  only  ascribe 
to  ponderable  matter.  In  speaking  of  these  properties,  it  is  diflicult  to  divest 
oneself  of  the  idea  of  sensible  magnitude,  or  by  any  strain  of  the  imagination 
to  conceive  that  particles  to  which  they  belong  can  be  so  amazingly  small  as 
those  of  light  demonstrably  are.     If  a  molecule  of  light  weighed  a  single  grain, 
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its  momentnm  (by  reason  of  the  enormous  velocity  with  which  it  moves)  would 
.be  such  that  iu  effect  would  be  equal  to  that  of  a  cannon-ball  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty  pounds,  projected  with  a  velocity  of  one  thousand  feet  per  second. 
How  inconceivably  small  must  they  therefore  be,  when  millions  of  molecules, 
collected  by  lenses  or  mirrors,  have  never  been  found  to  produce  the  slightest  | 
effect  on  the  most  delicate  apparatus  contrived  expressly  for  the  purpose  of 
lendering  their  materiality  sensible  ! 

If  the  corpuscular  theory  astonishes  us  by  the  extreme  minuteness  and  pro- 
digious velocity  of  the  luminous  molecules,  the  numerical  results  deduced  from 
the  undiilatory  theory  are  not  less  overwhelming.     The  extreme  smallness  of 
the  amplitude  of  the  vibrations,  and  the  almost  inconceivable  but  still  measu-* 
nhle  rapidity  with  which  they  succeed  each  other,  were  computed  by  Doctor 
*  Toang,  and  are  exhibited  in  the  table  previously  shown. 
I      On  a  cursory  view,  it  must  appear  singular  that  two  hypotheses,  founded  on 
[  aemmptiona  so  essentially  different,  should  concur  in  affording  the  means  of 
explaining  so  great  a  number  of  facts  with  equal  precision  and  almost  equal 
facility.     This,  however,  is  the  case  with  respect  to  the  corpuscular  and  undu- 
lalory  theories  of  light,  from  both  of  which  the  mathematical  laws  to  which  the 
phenomena  are  subject  may  be  deduced,  though  not  in  all  cases  with  the  same 
degree  of  facility.     So  far  as  the  corpuscular  doctrine  is  available  for  the  pur- 
poaes  of  deductive  explanation,  it  possesses  all  the  characteristics  of  a  good 
theory.     It  supposes  the  operation  of  a  force  with  which  we  are  in  some 
measure  familiar.     We  are  accustomed  to  contemplate  the  effects  of  attraction 
in  the  grand  phenomena  of  astronomy  ;  we  perceive  them  at  every  instant  in 
the  downward  tendency  of  all  heavy  bodies  ;  and,  though  they  disappear  in  the 
amall  bodies  of  nature,  they  are  reproduced  in  the  phenomena  of  electricity, 
■lagnetism,  capillary  attraction,  and  various  chemical  actions,  where  they  can 
be  not  only  distinctly  traced,  but  reduced  to  mathematical  formulas,  and  sub- 
mitted to  accurate  calculation.    The  undulatory  hypothesis  is  not  seized  by  the 
mind  with  the  same  facility ;  yet  it  also  possesses  some  of  the  least  equivocal 
chuacteriatics  of  philosophicaJ  truth.     No  phenomenon  has  yet  been  discovered 
decidedly  at  variance  with  any  of  its  principles.     On  the  contrary,  most  of  the 
phenomena  follow  from  those  principles  with  remarkable  ease  ;  and  in  numer-  * 
oos  instances,  consequences  deduced  from  the  theory  by  a  long  and  intricate 
■nalyais,  and  where  no  sagacity  could  possibly  have  divined  the  result,  have 
been  found  to  be  accurately  true  when  brought  to  the  test  of  experiment.    Hence 
this  h3rpotheBis  begins  to  be  generally  adopted  by  philosophers,  and,  in  recent 
times,  bv  far  the  most  illustrious  names  in  the  annals  of  optical  discovery  are 
includecl  in  the  list  of  its  supporters. 

That  the  sensation  of  light  is  produced  by  the  nbrations  of  an  extremely 
rare  and  subtle  fluid,  is  an  idea  that  was  maintained  by  Descartes,  Hooke,  and 
some  others  ;  but  it  is  to  Huygens  that  the  honor  solely  belongs  of  having  re- 
duced the  hypothesis  to  a  definite  shape,  and  rendered  it  available  to  the  pur- 
poses of  mechanical  explanation.  Owing  to  the  great  success  of  Newton  in 
appljriog  the  corpuscular  theory  to  his  splendid  discoveries,  the  speculations 
of  Huygens  were  long  neglected ;  indeed,  the  theory  remained  in  the  same 
state  in  which  it  was  left  by  him  till  it  was  taken  up  by  our  countryman,  the 
late  Dr.  Young.  By  a  train  of  mechanical  reasoning,  which  in  point  of  inge- 
nuity has  seldom  been  equalled.  Dr.  Young  was  conducted  to  some  very  re- 
markable numerical  relations  among  some  of  the  apparently  most  dissimilar 
phenomena  of  optics  to  the  general  laws  of  diffraction,  and  to  the  two  princi- 
ples of  coloration  of  crystallized  substances.  Malus,  so  late  as  1810,  made 
the  important  discovery  of  the  polarization  of  light  by  reflection,  and  success- 
folly  explained  the  phenomenon  by  the  hypothesis  of  an  undulatory  propaga- 
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tion.  The  theory  suKsequently  received  a  great  extension  from  the  ingenioui 
labors  of  Fresnel ;  and  the  still  more  recent  researches  of  Arago,  Puissoa, . 
Herschel,  Airy,  and  others,  have  conferred  on  it  so  great  a  degree  of  prob»* 
bility,  that  it  may  almost  be  regarded  as  ranking  in  the  class  of  demonstrated 
truths.  *'  It  is  a  theory,"  says  Herschel,  "  which,  if  not  founded  in  nature,  is 
certainly  one  of  the  happiest  fictions  that  the  genius  of  man  has  yet  invented 
to  group  together  natural  phenomena,  as  well  as  the  most  fortunate  in  the  sup- 
port it  has  received  from  whole  classes  of  new  phenomena,  which  at  their 
discovery  seemed  in  irreconcilable  opposition  to  it.  It  is,  in  fact,  in  all  its 
applications  and  details,  one  succession  ot felicities ;  inasmuch  as  that  we  may 
'almost  be  induced  to  say,  if  it  be  not  true,  it  deserves  to  be." 

Light  and  heat  are  so  intimately  related  to  each  other,  that  philosopheis 
have  doubted  whether  they  are  identical  principles,  or  merely  coexistent  in 
the  luminous  rays.  They  possess  numerous  properties  in  common :  being 
reflected,  refracted*  and  polarized,  according  to  the  same  optical  laws,  and  even 
exhibit  the  same  phenomena  of  interference.  Most  substances  during  combiii- 
tion  give  out  both  light  and  heat ;  and  all  bodies,  except  the  gases,  when  heated 
to  a  high  temperature,  become  incandescent.  Nevertheless,  there  are  mtny 
circumstances  in  which  they  appear  to  differ. 

A  thin  plate  of  transparent  glass  interposed  between  the  face  and  a  blazing 
fire  intercepts  no  sensible  portion  of  the  light,  but  most  sensibly  diminishes 
the  heat.  Light  and  heat  are  therefore  not  intercepted  alike  by  the  same  sub- 
stances. Heat  is  also  combined  in  difierent  degrees  with  the  different  rays  of 
the  solar  spectrum.  A  very  remarkable  discovery  on  this  subject  was  mtde 
by  Sir  William  Herschel,  which  would  seem  to  establish  the  independence  of 
the  heating  and  illuminating  effects  of  the  solar  rays.  Having  placed  ther- 
mometers in  the  several  prismatic  colors  of  the  solar  spectrum,  he  found  the 
heating  power  of  the  rays  gradually  increased  from  the  violet  (where  it  was 
least)  to  the  extreme  red,  and  that  the  maximum  temperature  existed  som j  dis- 
tance beyond  the  red,  out  of  the  visible  part  of  the  spectrum.  The  experiment 
was  soon  after  repeated  with  great  care  by  Berard,  who  confirmed  Herschel*! 
conclusions  relative  to  the  augmentation  of  the  calorific  power  from  the  violet 
to  the  red,  and  not  beyond  the  spectrum.  This  discovery  of  the  inequality  of 
the  heating  power  of  the  different  rays  led  to  the  inquiry  whether  the  chemical 
action  produced  by  light  upon  certain  bodies  was  merely  the  effect  of  the  heat 
accompanying  it,  or  owing  to  some  other  cause.  By  a  series  of  delicate  ex- 
periments, Berard  found  that  this  action  is  not  only  independent  of  the  heating 
power,  but  follows  entirely  a  different  law ;  its  intensity  being  greater  in  the 
violet  ray,  where  the  heating  power  is  the  least,  and  least  in  the  red  ray,  where 
the  heating  power  is  the  greatest.  We  are  thus  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
solar  rays  possess  at  least  three  distinct  powers — those  of  heating,  illumina- 
ting, and  effecting  chemical  combinations  and  decompositions  ;  and  these  pow- 
ers are  distributed  among  the  different  refrangible  rays  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
show  their  complete  independence  of  each  other. 

I  shall  dismiss  this  subject,  however,  for  the  present,  as  I  shall  have  another 
opportunity  of  more  fully  developing  the  relations  of  heat  and  light. 
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Passing  across  the  wide  space  which  interrenes  between  the  minor  planets 
which,  with  the  earth,  circulate  under  the  immediate  wing  of  the  nun*  m  the 
nddst  of  which  space  we  encounter  the  strange  spectacle  of  the  ruins  of  a  shat- 
tered world,  we  arrive  at  the  region  of  the  system  in  which  roll  in  silent  maj- 
esty the  stupendous  orbs  of  Jupit£r,  Saturn,  and  Herschel,  accompanied  by 
their  gorgeous  apparatus  of  multiplied  moons,  rings,  and  belts.  The  mind  is  pre-  \ 
pared  to  expect  here  another  order  of  worlds,  and  it  is  not  disappointed.  The 
first  of  these  sublime  globes  which  attracts  our  attention  is  mat  of  Jupiter, 
whose  diameter  is  eighty-eight  thousand  miles,  and  whose  bulk  is  fiileen  hun- 
dred times  that  of  our  own  globe.  The  distance  of  this  planet  from  the  sun  is 
nearly  five  hundred  millions  of  miles,  and  when  our  globe  is  nearest  to  it,  it  is 
nearly  four  times  more  distant  from  us  than  the  sun.  Nevertheless,  such  is  its 
stupendous  size  that  it  subtends  to  the  eye  an  angle  of  forty-five  seconds,  and 
is,  next  to  the  sun  and  moon,  the  most  brilliant  object  in  the  heavens.  It  has 
in  this  respect  the  advantage  over  Venus,  that  when  nearest  to  us  its  illumi- 
nated hemisphere  is  presented  directly  to  the  line  of  vision,  and  it  is  seen  in 
the  meridian  at  midnight,  when  the  entire  absence  of  the  sun's  light  so  much 
favors  its  apparent  splendor.  The  orbit  of  the  earth,  which  is  included  in  that 
of  Jupiter,  is  so  small,  compared  with  that  of  the  planet,  that  its  illuminated 
hemisphere,  which  is  presented  precisely  to  the  sun,  is  always  presented  very 
nearly  to  the  earth.  Jupiter,  therefore,  does  not  appear  sensibly  gibbous,  and, 
consequently,  is  always  seen  with  a  full  face. 

The  time  which  Jupiter  takes  to  make  his  complete  revolution  round  the 
sun,  is  4,333  days,  being  something  less  than  twelve  years.  Such  is  the 
length  of  the  year  of  Jupiter. 

The  weight  or  mass  of  the  planet  Jupiter  is  316  times  greater  than  that  of  the 
earth ;  but  its  bulk,  being  greater  than  that  of  the  earth,  in  the  higher  propor- 
tion of  about  fifteen  hundred  to  one,  it  follows  that  its  density  is  about  four 
times  less  than  that  of  the  eartli ;  being  nearly  equal  to  the  density  of  the  sun. 
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The  globe  of  Jupiter  is  therefore  about  as  heavy  as  if  it  was  composed  of 
water  from  its  surface  to  its  centre. 

There  is  nothing  connected  with  the  motion  of  the  planets  more  snrprisinfr 
than  their  enormous  velocities,  which,  to  our  observation,  are  nevertheless 
scarcely  perceptible,  owing  to  the  fact  that  their  distances  firom  ns  are  propa^ 
tionally  great.  Jupiter,  when  nearest  to  us,  is  at  a  distance  of  four  hundred 
millions  of  miles.  A  cannon-ball  which  moves  at  the  rate  of  five  hundred 
miles  an  hour,  would  require  nearly  a  hundred  years  to  come  from  Jupiter  to 
us,  and  if  a  steam-engine  on  a  railway,  moving  at  twenty  miles  an  hour,  were 
to  take  its  departure  for  Jupiter,  it  would  not  arrive  at  its  destination  mitil  the 
expiration  of  two  thousand  three  hundred  years. 

Taking  the  diameter  of  Jupiter's  orbit  at  a  thousand  millions  of  miles,  its 
circumference  is  more  than  three  thousand  millions  of  miles,  which  is  traverMd 
in  less  than  twelve  years.  The  space  moved  over  annually  by  Jupiter  is,  then, 
two  hundred  and  fifly  millions  of  miles ;  and  the  space  moved  over  monthly 
about  twenty  millions  of  miles ;  and  the  space  moved  over  daily  about  seven 
hundred  thousand  miles  ;  and  ^e  space  moved  over  hourly  about  thirty  thoa- 
sand  miles ;  being  at  the  rate  of  about  five  hundred  miles  a  minute ;  a  velocity 
sixty  times  greater  than  that  of  a  cannon-ball. 

DIURNAL   ROTATION   OF  JUPITBR. 

Although  the  varieties  of  light  and  shade  which  characterize  the  disk  of 
Jupiter  are  «ub)ect  to  vanations  which  show,  as  will  be  seen  hereafter,  that ) 
they  ntm  principally  produced  by  clouds  in  his  atmosphere,  yet  permanent 
markii  weie  discovered  upon  it  at  an  early  epoch,  by  which  the  fact  was  estab- 
4  lished  thnt  the  planet  has  a  diurnal  rotation.  In  the  years  1664-*5,  Hook  and 
CaMini  opser^ctd  a  spot  on  one  of  the  belts  which  was  permanent  in  its  posi- 
tion, and  was  observed  to  move  across  the  disk  of  the  planet.  It  contracted 
m  Its  breadth  as  it  approached  the  edge  of  the  disk ;  a  circumstance  which  ob- 
viously arose  from  its  being  fore-shortened  by  the  position  in  which  it  was 
there  presented  to  the  eye,  that  portion  of  the  surface  of  the  planet  being  seen 
very  obliquely,  the  spot  disappeared  at  one  side,  and  aAer  being  invisible  (or 
a  time  reappeared  at  the  other.  This  spot  continued  to  be  seen  for  more  than 
a  year,  and  fully  proved  the  fact  that  Jupiter  completes  his  rotation  on  an  axis 
very  slightly  inclined  to  his  orbit  in  nine  hours  and  fifty-six  minutes. 

The  alternations  of  light  and  darkness  on  Jupiter  are  therefore  regulated  by 
intervals  much  shorter  than  those  which  govern  the  days  and  nights  of  the  j 
minor  planets,  and  we  shall  presently  see  that  this  is  a  character  which  prob-  | 
ably  prevails  among  all  the  major  planets.  The  average  interval  of  the  days  < 
and  nights  must  be  a  little  under  five  terrestrial  hours.  \ 

This  rapid  motion,  considered  with  reference  to  the  great  magnitude  of  Ju-  i 
piter,  leads  to  the  inference  that  the  velocity  of  that  part  of  his  surface  which  \ 
is  near  his  equator  must  be  exceedingly  great.  The  circumference  of  Jupiter  > 
at  his  equator  must  be  about  two  hundred  and  seventy  thousand  miles,  and  as  \ 
this  revolves  in  ten  hours,  the  motion  of  any  point  upon  it  must  be  at  the 
enormous  rate  of  twenty-seven  thousand  miles  an  hour,  or  a  little  less  than  five  \ 
hundred  miles  a  minute.  Thus  it  appears  that  the  velocity  which  the  equa-  i 
torial  regions  have,  in  virtue  of  the  diurnal  motion,  is  very  little  less  than  the  | 
orbitual  motion  of  the  planet  round  the  sun.  | 

This  rapid  diurnal  rotation  would  produce  a  considerable  variation  in  the 
weights  of  bodies  at  different  latitudes  on  the  surface  of  Jupiter,  since  the  cen- 
trifugal force  near  the  equator  would  counteract  the  weight  in  a  very  sensible 
manner,  while  toward  the  poles  its  efiects  would  cease  to  be  perceptible. 
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The  great  length  of  Jupiter's  year  compared  with  its  rapid  diurnal  rotation, 
will  resolve  the  year  into  a  much  greater  number  of  days  than  its  proportional 
length  compared  with  the  terrestnal  year  would  infer.  While  Jupiter  makes 
one  complete  rerolution  round  the  sun,  it  will  make  ten  thousand  four  hundred 
and  seventy  revolutions  diti  its  axis.  Such,  therefore,  is  the  number  of  days 
in  Jupiter's  year. 

The  axis  of  Jupiter  is  inclined  to  its  orbit  at  an  angle  of  about  three  degrees, 
and  as  this  inclination  determines  the  limits  of  the  seasons,  it  follows  that  there 
can  be  scarcely  anyperceptible  change  of  season  upon  the  planet  during  one 
half  of  his  year.  The  sun  will,  during  one  half  year,  gradiudly  pass  to  three 
degrees  north  of  his  equator,  and  during  the  other  half  year  to  three  degrees 
south  of  it.  The  extreme  change  of  the  sun*s  meridional  altitude  would  there- 
fore not  exceed  six  degrees.  This  perhaps  might  be  sufficient  for  the  purposes 
of  chronology,  but  could  scarcely  produce  any  effects  on  the  organized  world, 
nor  would  the  temperature  of  the  seasons  undergo  any  observable  change.  The 
range  of  the  tropics  would  be  three  degrees  on  each  side  of  the  equator  of  the 
planet,  and  within  these  regions  the  sun  would  pass  near  the  zenith  daily. 

The  sun  would  rise  and  set  daily  throughout  the  year,  to  every  part  of  the 
planet  except  a  small  circle  extending  three  degrees  round  the  poles. 

The  diameter  of  Jupiter  being  eleven  times  that  of  the  earth,  his  surface  will 
be  greater  than  that  of  our  planet  in  the  proportion  of  a  hundred  and  twenty  to 
one,  and  if  the  distribution  of  land  and  water  be  similar,  it  will  aflbrd  accom- 
modation for  8  population  a  hundred  and  twentv  times  more  numerous. 

The  actual  bulk  of  the  globe  of  Jupiter,  which  is  the  largest  body  of  the 
S3rstem  next  to  the  sun,  is  fourteen  hundred  times  greater  than  that  of  the  earth. 
In  other  words,  to  make  a  globe  equal  to  that  of  Jupiter,  we  should  roll  into 
one  fourteen  hundred  globes  like  that  of  the  earth. 


TELESCOPIC    APPEARANCE   OF   JUPITER. 

The  spectacle  presented  to  the  observer  who  enjoys  the  use  of  a  powerful 
telescope  by  the  planet  Jupiter,  is  magnificent  indeed.  The  surface  of  the 
planet  appears  as  large  and  distinct  as  the  full  moon  to  the  naked  eye.  His 
disk  is  marked  with  certain  features  of  light  and  shadow,  which  are  in  general 
variable.  They  are,  therefore,  produced  by  clouds  floating  in  his  atmosphere, 
the  presence  of  which  is  indeed  rendered  quite  evident  by  the  telescope.  Al- 
though these  lights  and  shadows  in  general  are  variable,  yet  they  are  found 
to  be  characterized  by  a  certain  regularity  of  arrangement.  Their  streaks 
are  generally  parallel,  as  in  the  annexed  figures,  which  exhibit  views  of  Jupiter 
seen  on  different  occasions. 

These  streaks,  which  are  called  the  belts  of  Jupiter,  were  observed  before 
the  middle  of  the  17th  century,  and  are  visible  to  telescopes  of  no  very  con- 
siderable power.  They  are  variable  not  only  in  their  breadth  and  form,  but 
in  their  number.  Sometimes  not  more  than  one  can  be  discovered ;  at  other 
times  two  or  more,  and  sometimes  as  many  as  eight.  Sometimes  they  have 
continued  without  sensible  variation  for  nearly  three  months,  and  sometimes  a 
new  belt  has  appeared  in  an  hour  or  two.  The  annexed  diagrams  have  been 
given  by  different  authors  as  representing  the  appearances  of  these  bolts  at 
different  times.  They  have,  sometimes,  though  rarely,  been  seen  broken  up 
and  distributed  over  ike  whole  surface  of  the  planet  as  represented  in  fig.  D. 
Fig.  B  gives  a  view  taken  at  an  early  period  by  Dr.  Hook.  Fig.  A  is  a  view 
taken  in  the  year  1832.  Fig.  C  is  in  1837.  It  is,  however,  extremely  dif- 
I  ficult  to  obtain  sketches  of  this  kind  executed  with  tolerable  fidelity. 
I     Mr.  Thomas  Dick  states  that  he  has  had  frequently  an  opportunity  of  view- 
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ing  Jupiter  with  good  teteacopes,  bocli  reflecting  uid  refracting,  for  twvnt 
tbirty  years  past ;  snd  among  several  hundreds  of  observationB,  haa  n 
seen  above  four  or  five  belts  at  one  time.  The  most  common  appearance 
served,  is  that  of  two  belts  distinctly  marked,  one  on  each  tide  of  the  pUi 
equator,  and  one  at  each  pole,  generally  broader,  but  much  faiiitor  than 
odiers.  He  has  never  perceived  much  change  in  the  form  or  position  ol 
belts  during  the  same  season,  but  in  successive  years  a  alight  degree  of  chi 
has  been  perceptible,  some  of  the  belts  having  either  disappeared,  or  ta 
much  fainter  than  they  were  before,  or  shifted  somewhat  their  relative  j 
tions,  but  has  never  seen  Jupiter  without  at  least  two  or  three  belts.  S 
of  the  largest  of  these  belts  being  at  least  the  one  eighth  part  of  the  diur 
of  the  planet  in  breadth,  must  occupy  a  space  at  least  11,000  miles  broad, 
270,000  miles  in  circumference  ;  for  lliey  run  along  the  whole  circumfen 
of  the  planet,  and  appear  of  the  same  shape  during  every  period  of  its  rota' 
It  is  probable  that  the  smallest  belts  we  can  distinctly  perceive  by  our 
scopes  are  not  much  less  than  a  thousand  miles  in  breadth. 


It  is  well  known  that  the  diurnal  motion  of  the  earth,  combined  with 
heat  of  the  sun  acting  directly  on  the  intertropical  regions,  produces  thoa* 
mospheric  currents  which  blow  with  a  consuncy  and  regularity  so  sing 
from  east  to  west  in  the  lower  latitudes  of  both  hemispheres.  These  curr 
are  attended  with  others  in  a  contrary  direction,  which  constitute  their  r 
tion,  blowing  almost  as  constantly  and  regularly  from  west  to  east  in 
higher  latitudes.  Thus  the  atmosphere  covering  the  surface  of  the  ean 
continually  swept  by  systems  of  currents  blowing  in  either  direction  parall< 
the  line — and  theae  currents  will  have  a  tendency,  in  proportion  to  their  fi 
and  regiUarity,  to  produce  corresponding  arrangements  parallel  to  the  lini 
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loads  which  float  upon  our  atmosphere.  It  is  evident  that  such  an  efTect 
d  be  more  strongly  mazked  in  proportion  as  the  energy  of  the  causes  pro- 
ig  it  would  be  increased. 

die  case  of  the  earth,  the  surface  at  the  equator  is  moved  by  the  diurnal 
m  at  the  rate  of  about  a  thousand  miles  an  hour ;  and  the  sun,  at  different 
mn  of  the  3rear,  departs  from  the  equator  on  either  side  to  a  distance  of 
ty-three  and  a  half  degrees.  If  the  velocity  of  the  surface  of  the  equator 
to  become  ten  or  twenty  times  greater,  and  the  sun,  instead  of  departing 
it  twenty-three  degrees,  were  constantly  vertical  to  it,  then  we  might  .ex- 
to  have  atmospheric  currents  parallel  to  the  line  much  more  energetic, 
ant,  and  regular. 

It  in  the  case  of  Jupxtsr,  it  will  be  easily  seen  that  the  causes  producing 
currents  are  far  more  energetic  than  on  the  earth.  Instead  of  revolving 
enty-four  hours,  Jupiter  revolves  in  ten  hours.  If,  then,  the  globe  of  Ju- 
were  equal  to  that  of  the  earth,  the  velocity  of  his  surface  at  the  line 
1  be  greater  than  in  the  case  of  the  earth  in  the  proportion  of  two  and  a 

0  one.  The  velocity  of  his  surface  would,  in  fact,  be  about  two  thousand 
lundred  miles  an  hour.  But  the  diameter  of  Jupiter,  and  therefore  also 
ircumference,  is  eleven  times  greater  than  that  of  the  earth ;  and  there- 
on that  account  alone,  even  though  he  revolved  in  the  same  time,  the  ve- 
r  of  his  surfiBice  would  be  eleven  times  greater  than  that  of  the  earth. 

1  these  two  canses  combined,  it  follows  that  the  velocity  of  the  surface  of 
er  at  the  equator  is  about  twenty-seven  and  a  half  times  greater  than  that 
)  earth,  and  is,  in  fact,  twenty-seven  thousand  five  hundred  miles  an  hour, 
is  evident,  then,  that  the  velocity  of  the  surface  of  Jupiter  produced  by  his 
aL  revolution  being  nearly  twenty-eight  times  greater  than  that  of  the  earth, 
he  sun  appearing  always  vertical  to  his  equator,  or  nearly  so,  the  causes 
h  produce  a  system  of  atmospheric  currents  parallel  to  his  equator,  act 
infinitely  more  energy  than  upon  the  earth.  We  accordingly  see  the 
ts  of  such  currents  exhibited  in  the  decided  arrangements  of  Uie  strata  of 
buds  parallel  to  his  equator.  Thus  we  see  that  there  prevail  in  Jupiter 
ipheric  currents  similar  to  those  which  prevail  on  the  earth,  blowing 
;antly  from  east  to  west  in  some  latitudes,  and  from  west  to  east  in  others, 
'e  cannot  doubt  that  they  were  intended  to  fulfil  that  purpose  in  the  social 
xiorse  of  the  people  of  the  globe  which  they  actually  do  fulfill,  we  are 
ied  with  one  analogy  more  to  support  the  conclusion  that  the  plukets  are 
died  globes  like  the  earth. 

inexed  are  two  views  of  Jupiter,  showing  the  appearance  of  the  belts/ 
1  firom  original  drawings  by  Madler,  made  from  observations  taken  so  re- 
r  as  1841. 


I 
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APPEARANCE 


If  E  in  the  annexed  li^re  repescnt  ibe  appearance  of  the  nm  lo  tBe  ii^ 
labitanla  of  ihe  earth,  J  will  represenE  its  appsBrunne  to  those  of  Jupiter, 
The  distance  of  Jupiter  from  lbs  sua  being  Dearly  five  uinea  that  at  fa 
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eartli,  the  apparent  diameter  of  the  sun  as  seen  from  Jupiter  will  be  one  fiflh 
of  its  apparent  diameter  from  the  earth.  It  will,  therefore,  measure  about  six 
minutes,  since  the  diameter  of  the  earth  measures  about  thirty  minutes.  The 
apparent  magnitude  of  the  sun  as  we  see  it,  is  very  nearly  that  which  a  cent 
piece  would  have  if  seen  at  the  distance  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  from 
the  eye.  The  apparent  magnitude  of  the  sun  as  seen  from  Jupiter  would  then 
be  the  same,  or  nearly  so,  as  that  of  a  cent  piece  seen  at  six  hundred  feet  dis* 
tance. 

It  is  proved  in  those  branches  of  physics  in  which  the  laws  of  heat  and 
light  are  developed,  that  the  density  of  these  principles  is  diminished  in  pro- 
portion as  the  square  of  the  distance  from  the  body  from  which  they  emanate 
is  increased.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  the  heat  and  light  of  the  sun  at  Jupiter 
will  be  about  twenty-five  times  less  than  at  the  earth. 


JUPITER  S    SATELLITES. 

When  Galileo  directed  the  first  telescope  to  the  examination  of  Jupiter,  he 
observed  four  minute  stars,  which  appeared  in  the  line  of  the  equator  of  the 
planet.  He  took  these  at  first  to  be  fixed  stars ;  but  he  was  soon  undeceived. 
He  saw  them  alternately  approach  and  recede  from  the  planet.  He  observed 
them  pass  behind  it  and  before  it ;  and,  in  fact,  to  oscillate,  as  it  were,  to  the 
right  and  the  left  of  the  planet,  to  certain  limited  distances :  each  of  the  four 
fliani  receding  to  equal  distances  east  and  west  of  the  planet.  He  soon  arrived 
at  the  obvious  conclusion  that  these  objects  were  not  fixed  stars,  but  that  they 
were  bodies  which  revolved  round  Jupiter  in  circular  orbits,  at  limited  dis- 
tances ;  and  that  each  successive  body  included  the  orbit  of  the  others  within 
it  In  short,  that  they  formed  a  miniature  of  the  solar  system,  in  which,  how- 
ever, Jupiter  himself  played  the  part  of  the  sun.  As  the  telescope  improved, 
it  became  apparent  that  these  bodies  were  small  globes,  related  to  Jupiter  in 
the  same  manner  exactly  as  the  moon  is  related  to  the  earth ;  that,  in  fine,  they 
were  a  cortege  of  four  moons,  attending  Jupiter  round  the  sun  in  the  same 
manner,  and  subserving  the  same  purpose,  as  our  moon  does  in  reference  to 
the  eardi. 

Thus,  then,  it  seems  that  the  population  of  Jupiter  are  favored  by  four  moons 
in  their  firmament.  Since  the  examination  of  the  motion  of  these  bodies  has 
been  carried  to  a  greater  extent  of  accuracy,  it  has  been  found  that  there  is  a 
singular  law  prevailing  among  their  motions,  in  virtue  of  which  it  is  impossible 
that  the  four  satellites  can  ever  be  at  the  same  time  on  the  same  side  of  Jupiter ; 
one,  at  least,  must  be  on  the  contrary  side  from  the  other  three.  Thus  it  fol- 
lows that  there  must  always  be  one  moon  full,  or  nearly  so ;  for  if  three  of  the 
four  satellites  be  on  the  same  side  of  Jupiter  with  the  sun,  and  therefore  in 
the  condition  of  new  or  waning  moons,  the  fourth  must  be  on  the  opposite  side, 
and  therefore  nearly  a  full  moon. 

But,  connected  with  these  appendages  to  Jupiter,  there  is  perhaps  nothing 
more  remarkable  than  the  period  of  their  revolutions  round  him.  That  moon 
which  is  nearest  to  Jupiter  completes  its  revolution  in  forty-two  hours.  In  that 
brief  space  of  time  it  goes  through  all  its  various  phases ;  it  is  a  thin  crescent ; 
it  is  halved,  gibbous,  and  full.  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  the  day 
of  Jupiter,  instead  of  being  twenty-four  hours,  is  about  ten  nours.  This  moon, 
therefore,  has  a  month  equal  to  a  little  more  than  four  of  Jupiter*s  days.  In 
each  day  it  passes  through  one  complete  quarter;  thus  the  first  day  of  the 
month  it  passes  from  the  thinnest  crescent  to  the  half  moon ;  in  the  second  day, 
from  the  half  moon  to  the  full  moon  ;  on  the  third  day,  from  the  full  moon  to 
the  last  quarter ;  and  on  the  fourth  day  returns  to  conjimction  with  the  sun. 
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So  rapid  are  these  changes  that  we  can  conceive  the  gradual  changes  of  t\» 
phases  of  the  moon  to  be  actually  visible  as  they  proceed.  The  next  satellito 
makes  its  complete  revolution  in  about  eighty-five  hours,  or  in  about  eight  of  Ju- 
piter's days  and  a  half.  Such  is  the  month  of  the  second  satellite.  The  third 
satellite  completes  his  revolution  in  one  hundred  and  seventy  hours,  or  in  about 
seventeen  days  of  Jupiter.  The  fourth  and  most  distant  satellite,  requires  about 
four  hundred  hours,  to  complete  its  revolution,  and  therefore  has  a  month  of 
about  forty  of  Jupiter's  days. 

It  appears,  then,  that  upon  Jupiter  there  are  four  different  months,  correspond- 
ing to  the  four  different  moons ;  one  of  about  four  days'  duration,  another  abort 
eight  days,  a  third  about  seventeen  days,  and  the  fourUi  about  forty  dajrs.  What 
a  complicated  system  of  reckoning  time  is  thus  supplied ! 

The  magnitude  of  the  nearest  of  Jupiter's  moons  is  about  a  quarter  greatsr 
than  that  of  our  own ;  that  of  the  second  is  equal  to  ours  ;  the  diameter  of  the 
third,  however,  is  nearly  double  to  that  of  our  moon,  and  it  is  nearly  equal  to  the 
planet  Mercury ;  the  diameter  of  the  fourth  satellite  is  about  one  half  greater 
than  that  of  our  moon. 

The  distance  of  the  nearest  moon  from  the  surface  of  Jupiter  is  somewhit 
less  than  the  distance  of  ours  from  the  surface  of  the  earth.  Its  apparent  ma^ 
nitude,  therefore,  seen  from  Jupiter,  will  be  greater  than  ours.  The  distance 
of  the  second  nsoon  frojn  Jupiter  is  about  one  half  greater  than  the  distance  of 
our  moon,  and  as  its  diameter  is  nearly  equal  to  that  of  our  moon,  its  apparent 
magnitude  will  be  proportionally  less.  The  distance  of  the  third  moon  ii 
more  than  double  the  distance  of  ours,  but  as  its  magnitude  is  a  little  leas  thin 
double,  its  appearance  to  the  inhabitants  of  Jupiter  will  be  nearly  the  same  u 
that  of  ours.     The  appearance  of  the  fourth  moon  will  be  somewhat  less. 

Thus  it  appears  that  the  four  moons  which  attend  Jupiter  vary  very  little 
in  the  apparent  magnitude  they  present  to  its  inhabitants  from  that  which  oun 
presents  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth. 

One  of  the  peculiarities  in  the  motion  of  our  moon  which  distinguishes  it 
in  a  remarkable  manner  from  the  planets,  is  its  revolution  upon  its  axb.  It 
will  be  remembered,  that  the  planets  generally  rotate  on  their  axes  in  times 
somewhat  analogous  to  that  of  the  earth.  Now,  on  the  contrary,  the  moon  re- 
volves on  its  axis  in  the  same  time  that  it  takes  to  revolve  round  the  earth ;  in 
consequence  of  which  adjustment  of  its  motions  it  turns  the  same  hemisphere 
continually  toward  the  earth.  It  would  seem  that  this  is  a  general  character- 
istic of  all  satellites ;  for  the  observations  of  Sir  William  Herschel  on  those 
of  Jupiter,  show  that  the  same  motion  prevails  among  them ;  that  they,  as 
they  revolve  round  their  primary,  turn  constantly  the  same  hemisphere  toward 
Jupiter. 

The  globe  of  Jupiter,  though  of  considerable  magnitude,  is  small  compared 
with  that  of  the  sun.  In  consequence  of  this,  it  throws  in  the  direction  oppo- 
site to  that  of  the  sun  a  conical  shadow  of  considerable  length,  the  thickness  of 
which,  at  Jupiter,  is  equal  to  the  diameter  of  the  planet,  but  which  diminishes  until 
it  is  reduced  to  a  point  in  receding  from  Jupiter.  As  the  satellites  move  round 
Jupiter,  in  the  plane  of  his  equator,  and  as  the  plane  of  his  equator  is  very 
nearly  coincident  with  that  of  his  orbit  round  the  sun,  it  follows  that  the  satel- 
lites, every  revolution,  as  they  pass  behind  him,  must  move  through  his  shadow. 
The  only  exception  to  this  is  presented  by  the  fourth,  or  most  distant  satellite, 
which,  owing  to  its  great  distance  from  the  planet,  and  the  obliquity  of  its 
orbit,  sometimes,  in  passing  behind  the  planet,  goes  above  or  below  its  shadow. 
When  the  satellites  get  into  the  shadow  of  Jupiter  they  become  invisible  to  us; 
and  hence  we  know  that  they  are  opaque  bodies,  which  shine,  like  the  mcwn, 
by  the  reflected  light  of  the  sun.     Ail  the  circumstances  connected  with  their 
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es  are  visible  to  us.  We  see  them  enter  the  shadow  and  leave  it,  and  we 
timate  the  duration  of  each  eclipse,  and  observe  exactly  its  beginning  and 
jr.  These  edipses,  as  we  shall  show  on  another  occasion,  have  been  in- 
sntal,  not  only  to  useful  purposes  in  art,  but  also  to  great  discoveries  in 
ie.  It  is  by  them,  among  other  means,  that  the  longitude  of  places  on 
irface  of  the  earth  is  determined ;  but  by  far  the  most  important  discovery 
cted  with  these  bodies,  is  that  of  the  motion  and  velocity  of  light.  How 
TBM  acccMnplished  we  shall  also  explain  on  another  occasion.  It  was 
I,  however,  by  these  means,  that  the  velocity  oi  reflected  light  was  the 
as  that  of  direct  liffht. 


SATURN. 


rood  the  orbit  of  Jupiter,  a  space  equal  in  extent  to  the  distance  of  Jupi- 
»m  the  sun,  is  unoccupied  by  any  planetary  body.  At  a  distance  little 
of  a  thousand  millions  of  miles  from  the  sun,  the  Saturniax  System 
BS,  in  a  period  of  twenty-nine  years  and  a  half,  consisting  of  a  globe  little 
lan  Jupiter,  begirt  with  two  (and  probably  more)  stupendous  rings,  and  a 
re  of  no  less  than  seven  moons. 

B  diameter  of  Saturn  is  eighty  thousand  miles,  and  its  bulk  is,  conse- 
ijy  a  thousand  times  greater  than  that  of  the  earth. 


< 


< 


DIURNAL   ROTATION   OF    SATURN. 

s  distance  of  Saturn  is  so  great  that  it  requires  the  most  powerful  tele- 
B  to  render  the  marks  on  his  disk  visible,  so  as  to  discover  his  diurnal 
a.  From  purely  theoretical  views,  Laplace  conjectured  that  it  was  per- 
d  in  about  ten  hours.  Sir  William  Herschel,  by  the  aid  of  the  large  in- 
BUts  constructed  by  him,  inferred  that  it  revolves  in  ten  hours,  sixteen 
es,  and  nineteen  seconds.  Sir  John  Herschel  estimates  the  time  of  its 
m  to  be  ten  hours,  twenty-nine  minutes,  and  seventeen  seconds. 
B  axis  on  which  it  turns  is,  like  that  of  Jupiter,  at  right  angles  to  the  di- 
n  of  the  belts,  but  unlike  Jupiter,  Saturn  inclines  his  axis  to  the  plane  of 
bit  in  a  manner  similar  to  the  earth  and  Mars.  The  consequence  of  this 
rement  is  that  the  year  of  Saturn  is  varied  by  the  same  succession  of 
ns  subject  to  the  same  range  of  temperature  as  those  which  prevail  on  our 

e  alternation  of  light  and  darkness  is  the  same  as  upon  Jupiter.  This 
return  of  day,  aAer  an  interval  of  five  hours  night,  seems  to  assume  the 
cter  of  a  law  among  the  major  planets,  as  the  interval  of  twelve  hours  cer- 

does  among  the  minor  planets. 

e  year  of  Saturn  is  equal  in  duration  to  10,759  terrestrial  days,  or  to 
92  hours.     But  as  the  rotation  of  the  planet  is  completed  in  less  than  ten 

and  a  half,  the  number  of  Saturnian  days  in  the  planet's  year  must  be 
2. 
e  distance  of  Saturn  from  the  sun  being  above  nine  times  that  of  the 

the  sun's  apparent  diameter  at  that  planet  will  be  less  than  at  the  earth 
ike  proportion.  If  in  the  annexed  figure  £  represent  the  appearance  of 
in  at  the  earth,  S  will  exhibit  its  appearance  at  Saturn. 


Tho  planet  Saturn  lias  been  found  to  be  invested  with  an  aimOBphere  similar 
to  thai  of  Jiifiiter,  and  attended  in  all  respects  with  the  same  pbeuomena.      The 

''.a  are  rflecis  of  tho  same  kinJ,  and  proiluced  by  the  same  causes,  and  all 
1  wo  have  said  Tcgarding  tlio  atmospheric  currents,  clouds,  and  other  mo- 
leorological  phenomeuo,  in  Jupiter,  will  be  equally  applicable  in  Satdrn. 


RI\OS    or    SATURN, 

At  a  very  early  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  telescope,  the  application  of  that 
instnimeni  to  tho  examinaiion  of  Saturn  led  lo  the  supposition  that  tho  plane) 
was  not  globular,  but  oval.  Further  observation  created  the  impression  ihar 
ears  or  handles  were  attached  to  each  side  of  the  disk.  But  as  the  means 
of  observation  were  farlber  improved,  the  astonishing  discovery  was  made  thai 
Saturn  is  surrounded  by  a  stupendous  ring  of  solid  matter  lying  in  the  plune  uf 
his  equator,  the  inner  edge  being  at  a  distance  from  his  surface  of  about  twenty 
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ousand  miles.     More  recent  observations  made  by  Sir  William  Ilerscbel  ' 
tablish  the  fact  that  this  ring  is  not,  as  was  first  supposed,  a  single  annular 
tte  of  matter,  but  has  a  division  by  which  it  is  separated  into  two  indcpen- 
Bt  ringSy  cue  outside  the  other,  which  have  no  mutual  point  of  contact  or 
QEexion.     This  separation  appeared  at  first,  as  a  dark  streak  upon  the  surface 

the  ling  running  parallel  to  its  edges.  Sir  William  Ilerscbel,  however, 
ccaeded  in  seeing  stars  wliich  were  behind  the  ring  through  this  apparent 
eakt  snd  conBequently  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  it  was  an  opening  or 
purarion  between  two  independent  rings.  It  was  found  also  that  the  sur- 
»  of  the  ling  was  marked  by  parallel  streaks  or  bands,  like  the  belts  of  the 
Lnet. 

Yeiy  recent  observations  made  at  Rome  upon  this  planet,  appear  to  counten- 
ee  ue  supposition  that  the  ring,  instead  of  being  double,  is  quintuple,  and 
kt  then  are  four  divisions  instead  of  on«,  as  supposed  by  Sir  William  Her- 
liel.  It  is  even  said  that  six  divisions  have  been  observed,  and  therefore 
ire  are  seven  independent  rings,  one  within  another,  all  being  concentric 
di  the  planet  and  in  the  plane  of  its  equator. 

One  of  the  most  striking  discoveries  of  Sir  William  Herschel  respecting 
Xum,  was  the  revolution  of  the  rings  around  the  planet.  He  found  that  they 
rolve  round  their  own  centre  and  that  of  the  planet  in  their  own  plane,  and 
It  they  complete  a  revolution  in  the  same  time  that  a  satellite  would  revolve 

at  the  same  distance.  Their  motion,  therefore,  is  conformable  to  the  laws 
graritation  which  would  govern  that  of  satellites  or  moons.  The  dimensions 
die  rings,  as  observed  by  Sir  WiUiam  Herschel,  are  as  follows : — 

Milei. 

Exterior  diameter  of  exterior  ring 176,418 

Interior  diameter  of  exterior  riag 155,272 

Breadth  of  exterior  ring 10,573 

Exterior  diameter  of  interior  ring 151,690 

Interior  diameter  of  interior  ring 1 17,339 

Breadth  of  the  interior  ring 17,175 

Eqaatorial  diameter  of  the  planet 79,160 

Interval  between  the  planet  and  the  interior  ring 19,090 

Interval  of  the  rings 1,791 

Thickness  of  the  rings  not  exceeding 100 

It  appears  then  that  the  thickness  of  the  rings  is  incomparably  smaller  than 
ur  breadth ;  the  thickness  being  not  more  than  the  three  hundredth  part  of 
\  breadth. 

One  of  the  circumstances  attending  the  contemplation  of  the  planet  Saturn 
lich  excites  most  surprise,  is  the  fact  that  the  planet  and  the  two  rings  should 
capable  of  maintaining  their  relative  position  with  the  prodigious  velocity 
ih  which  they  move  round  the  sun,  without  either  overtaking  the  other  or 
^  collision  taking  place.     Let  it  be  remembered  that  the  circumference  of 
turn*8  orbit  round  the  sun  measures  about  six  thousand  millions  of  miles,  and 
.t  the  planet  completes  this  circuit  in  less  than  thirty  years,  so  that  he  moves 
the  rate  of  about  seven  millions  and  three .  quarter  miles  per  day,  or  three  7 
ndred  and  twenty-five  thousand  miles  an  hour.     This  is  a  velocity  six  bun-  | 
id  and  fifty  times  greater  than  that  of  a  cannon-ball.     Yet  with  this  prodigious 
erity  of  motion  continued  for  countless  ages,  neither  of  the  rings  has  ever 
srtaken  the  planet  or  the  planet  overtaken  them,  and  still  more  wonderful,  \ 
s  two  rings,  separated  only  by  a  space  of  about  eighteen  hundred  miles,  | 
lich  they  would  move  over  with  their  orbitual  motion  in  about  three  minutes, 
re  never  overtaken  each  other.     This  astonishing  precision  of  movement 
uld  become  still  more  surprising  if  it  be  true,  as  it  is  suspected  to  be,  that 
re  are  five  or  more  independent  rings,  one  included  within  the  other. 
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This  apparent  mystery  has  however  been  most  clearly  and  beantifnlly  ex- 
plained by  Biot,  to  whom  the  happy  idea  occurred  that  the  rings  could  be 
brought  under  the  same  laws  of  motion  as  moons.  To  make  this  explaaatioa 
clearly  understood,  let  us  first  imagine  a  globe  like  the  moon  moving  period- 
ically round  the  planet  like  the  earth.  The  manner  in  which  the  attiBCtioo  of 
gravitation  combined  with  centrifugal  force  causes  it  to  keep  revolving  nmiii 
the  earth  without  falling  down  upon  it  by  its  gravity  on  the  one  hand,  or 
receding  indefinitely  from  it  by  the  centrifugal  force  on  the  other  is  weQ 
understood.  In  virtue  of  the  equality*  of  these  forces,  the  moon  keepe  cob- 
tinually  at  the  same  distance  from  the  earth  while  it  accompanies  the  earth 
round  the  sun.  Now  it  would  be  easy  to  suppose  another  moon  revolving  by 
the  same  law  of  attraction  at  the  same  distance  from  the  earth.  It  woold  re- 
volve in  the  same  time,  and  with  the  same  velocity,  as  the  first.  We  may  ex- 
tend the  supposition  with  equal  facility  to  three,  four,  or  a  hundred  moons,  it 
the  same  distance.  Nay,  we  may  suppose  as  many  moons  placed  at  the  aame 
distance  round  the  earth  as  would  complete  the  circle,  so  as  to  form  a  ring  of 
moons  touching  each  other.  They  would  still  move  in  the  mame  manner  and 
with  the  same  velocity  as  the  single  moon.  Nor  will  the  circumstances  be 
altered  if  this  ring  of  moons  be  supposed  to  be  beaten  out  into  a  thin  flat  ring  i 
like  those  of  Saturn.  It  is  plain,  then,  that  if  the  ring  of  Saturn  revolve  in  iti 
own  plane  round  the  planet  in  the  same  time  as  that  in  ▼hich  a  single  satellite 
placed  at  the  same  distance  would  revolve,  the  stability  of  the  ring  with  refe^ 
ence  to  the  planet  is  explicable  exactly  upon  the  same  principles  as  those  by 
which  we  explain  the  motion  of  a  satellite.  But  Sir  William  Herschel,  as  hu 
been  already  stated,  discovered  the  important  fact  that  the  rings  do  move  round 
their  own  centre  and  that  of  the  planet  in  the  same  time  that  a  satellite  placed 
at  the  same  distance  would  do.  Biot,  therefore,  has,  with  a  happy  adroitness, 
adopted  this  as  the  key  to  the  explanation  of  the  stability  of  the  ring. 

The  following  observations  of  Sir  John  Herschel  on  the  rings  indicated 
another  cause  of  their  stability : — 

Although  the  rings  are,  as  we  have  said,  very  nearly  concentric  with  the 
body  of  Saturn,  yet  recent  micrometical  measurements  of  extreme  delicacy  have 
demonstrated  that  the  coincidence  is  not  mathematically  exact,  but  that  the 
centre  of  gravity  of  the  rings  oscillates  round  that  of  the  body  describing  a 
very  minute  orbit,  probably  under  laws  of  much  complexity.  Trifling  as  this 
remark  may  appear,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  stability  of  the  sys- 
tem uf  the  rings.  Supposing  them  mathematically  perfect  in  their  circular 
form,  and  exactly  concentric  with  the  planet,  it  is  demonstrable  that  they  would 
form  (in  spite  of  their  centrifugal  force)  a  system  in  a  state  of  unstable  equiUlh 
riumj  which  the  slightest  external  power  would  subvert — not  by  causing  a  rup- 
ture in  the  substance  of  the  rings — but  by  precipitating  them,  unbroken,  on  the 
surface  of  the  planet.  For  the  attraction  of  such  a  ring  or  rings  on  a  point  or 
sphere  eccentrically  situate  within  them,  is  not  the  same  in  "^U  directions,  but 
tends  to  draw  the  point  or  sphere  toward  the  nearest  part  of  ^e  ring,  or  away 
from  the  centre.  Hence,  supposing  the  body  to  become,  from  any  cause,  ever 
so  little  eccentric  to  the  ring,  the  tendency  of  their  mutual  gravity  is,  not  to 
correc:  but  to  increase  this  eccentricity,  and  to  bring  the  nearest  parts  of  them 
together.  Now,  external  powers,  capable  of  producing  such  eccentricity,  exist 
in  the  attractions  of  the  satellites ;  and  in  order  that  the  system  may  be  stable, 
and  possess  within  itself  a  power  of  resisting  the  first  inroads  of  such  a  ten* 
dency,  while  yet  nascent  and  feeble,  and  opposing  them  by  an  opposite  or 
maintaining  power,  it  has  been  shown  that  it  is  sufficient  to  admit  the  rings  to 
be  loaded  in  some  part  of  their  circumference,  either  by  some  minute  inequality 
of  thickness,  or  by  some   portions  being  denser  than  others.     Such  a  load 
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would  give  to  the  whole  ring  to  which  it  was  attached  somewhat  of  the  charac- 
ter of  a  heavy  and  sluggish  satellite,  maintaining  itself  in  an  orbit  with  a  cer- 
tiin  energy  sufficient  to  overcome  minute  causes  of  disturbance,  and  establish 
an  average  bearing  on  its  centre.  But  even  without  supposing  the  existence 
of  any  such  load— of  which,  after  all,  we  have  no  proof — and  granting,  there- 
fore, in  its  full  extent,  the  general  instability  of  the  equilibrium,  we  think  we 
perceive,  in  the  periodicity  of  all  the  causes  of  disturbance,  a  sufficient  guar- 
antee of  its  preservation.  However  homely  be  the  illustration,  we  can  con- 
ceive nothing  more  apt  in  every  way  to  give  a  general  conception  of  this  main- 
tenance of  equilibrium  under  a  constant  tendency  to  subversion,  than  the  mode 
in  which  a  practised  hand  will  sustain  a  long  pole  in  a  perpendicular  position 
resting  on  the  finger,  by  a  continual  and  almost  imperceptible  variation  of  the 
point  of  support.  Be  that,  however,  as  it  may,  the  observed  oscillation  of  the 
centres  of  the  rings  about  that  of  the  planet  is  in  itself  the  evidence  of  a  per- 
petual contest  between  conservative  and  destructive  powers — both  extremely 
feeble,  but  so  antagonizing  one  another,  as  to  prevent  the  latter  from  ever  ac- 
quiring an  uncontrollable  ascendency,  and  rushing  to  a  catastrophe. 

Since  the  plane  of  the  rings  coincides  with  that  of  Satum*s  equator,  and  since 
the  sun  is  during  one  half  of  Saturn's  year  north,  and  during  the  other  half  south 
of  his  equator,  it  follows  that  the  northern  side  of  the  ring  is  illuminated,  and  the 
sonthem  side  dark,  during  the  summer  half  year  of  his  northern  hemisphere, 
and  that  the  southern  side  is  illuminated  and  the  northern  side  dark  during  the 
winter  half  year  of  his  northern  hemisphere.  At  his  equinoxes  the  edge  of 
the  ring  is  presented  to  the  sun,  and  neither  side  of  it  is  illuminated.  Since 
the  half  year  of  Saturn  is  equaJ  to  fifteen  terrestrial  years,  it  follows  that  the 
northern  and  southern  sides  of  the  rings  are  alternately  illuminated  by  the  sun 
during  intervals  of  iifleen  years. 

It  is  evident  that  the  rings  can  only  be  seen  from  the  earth  when  the 
son  and  earth  are  at  the  same  side  of  Saturn's  equator.  From  the  great 
magnitude  of  Saturn's  orbit,  compared  with  that  of  the  earth,  this  must  be 
generally  the  case.  In  order  that  the  sun  and  earth  should  be  at  opposite 
aides  of  the  plane  of  the  ring,  that  plane  must  be  so  placed  that  its  edge  is  di- 
rected to  some  point  between  the  sun  and  earth.  This  will  be  the  case  for  a 
short  time  before  and  afler  it  is  directed  to  the  sun,  that  is  to  say,  a  little  be- 
fore and  after  Saturn's  equinox. 

If  we  suppose  two  lines  touching  the  earth's  annual  orbit,  and  parallel  to  the 
line  of  nodes  of  Saturn's  ring,  to  be  drawn  and  continued  in  both  directions  to 
Saturn,  it  will  be  only  when  Saturn  is  between  these  lines  that  the  earth  and 
sun  can  be  at  different  sides  of  the  ring.  These  lines  will  include  a  length  of 
the  orbit  of  Saturn  equal  to  the  diameter  of  the  orbit  of  the  earth,  and  since 
Saturn  will  move  over  such  a  space  in  his  periodical  course  round  the  sun  in 
one  year,  it  follows  that  the  sun  and  earth  must  be  always  at  the  same  side 
of  Saturn's  ring,  except  for  six  months  before  and  six  months  after  each  of 
Saturn's  equinoxes,  at  which  times  it  may  happen  that  the  sun  and  earth  may 
be  on  opposite  sides  of  the  rings. 

Saturn's  rings  may  become  invisible  from  the  earth  by  any  of  three  causes. 

1 .  When  the  edge  of  the  rings  be  presented  to  the  sun,  the  edge  being  then 
the  only  illuminated  part,  and  being  too  thin  to  be  seen  even  by  telescopes  at 
so  great  a  distance,  the  ring  is  invisible.  This  will  happen  once  every  fifteen 
years. 

2.  When  the  edge  of  the  ring  is  presented  to  the  earth,  it  is  invisible  be- 
cause of  its  minuteness  and  distance.     This  will  happen  once  every  fifteen  years. 

3.  When  the  sun  and  earth  are  on  opposite  sides  of  the  ring.  This  will 
also  happen  once  every  fifteen  years. 
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Except  therefore  for  an  interval  of  a  few  months  every  iilYeen  years,  the 

rings  of  Saturn  are  always  in  a  position  to  be  seen  from  the  earth.     These  cir- 

cninttaiicea  occur  when  the  planet  passes  through  tlie  twentieth  degrees  of  the 

tiffiB  Virgo  and  Pisces.     They  took  place  in  the  year  1 832-^33,  and  will  recur 

;  again  in  1847-'48. 

Tke  angla  at  which  the  plane  of  the  rings  is  inclined  to  that  of  the  ecliptic 
beiif  about  30^,  the  rings  must  always  be  seen  obliquely  from  the  earth;  more 
01  leM  flOy  as  the  earth  is  more  or  less  distant  from  the  plane  of  the  rings,  but 
the  oUiqnity  of  the  view  can  never  be  less  than  30^.  Now,  since  a  circle 
teaa  .oUiqiiely  is  always  foreshortened  into  an  oval,  the  appearance  of 
tha  ringPt  oven  in  the  most  favorable  position  must  be  elliptical.  If  a  circle  be 
viawodat  an  angle  of  30^,  it  will  be  seen  as  an  ellipse  whose  lesser  axis  is 
half  ita  greater.  Such  is  the  form  of  the  ring  as  seen  at  intervals  of  seven 
yaananda  half  from  Saturn*s  equinoxes,  or  when  the  planet  is  in  the  signs 


Seovpio.and  Gemini,  which  takes  place  at  the  middle  of  the  intervals  of  the 
diaappaaraaces  of  the  rings.     This  occurred  last  in  1839-40,  and  will  occur 


1854r-'55.  Between  the  epochs  at  which  the  ring  is  in  its  most 
opavatkta,  and  the  times  of  its  disappearances  it  undergoes  all  the  intermedi- 
ata  phaaaa. 

la  ilia  aimasad  figures  the  appearances  it  presented  between  1832  and  1840 
no  ftnUi  from  the  observations  of  William  Dick. 

'brOcslobary  November,  and  December,  1832,  the  ring  appeared  as  in  fig.  1. 
In  t^  beginning  of  January,  it  appeared  like  a  pure  thread  of  light  on  each 
lida  af  tha  planet  as  in  fig.  2.  It  began  to  appear  a  little  larger  during  the 
BMrtha  of  January,  February,  and  March,  1833 ;  but  in  April  it  again  disap- 
paamdaa  the  earth  was  then  in  the  plane  of  the  ring,  and  it  continued  invisible 
tillii^ar  tha  end  of  June  ;  after  which  it  again  appeared  as  represented  in  fig. 
2.  In  abont  a  year  after  its  second  disappearance,  it  appeared  as  in  fig.  3,  and 
t  jaar  and  a  half  afterward  was  seen  as  in  fig.  4.  In  1837  it  appeared  as 
in  §g,  S,  and  finally  assumed  its  most  open  form,  as  represented  in  fig.  6. 

rvm  1638  to  1847,  the  ring  gradually  passes  through  similar  phases  in  a 
Older. 


SATELLITES   OF    8ATUR.V 

On  aanmining  Saturn  with  powerful  telescopes,  it  is  found  to  be  attended  by 

ofcjacla  rarolving  round  it  similar  in  all  respects  to  the  satellites  of  Jupiter,  but 

aMUuntiag  to  seven  in  number.     These  revolve  nearly  in  the  plane  of  the  ring 

aiid-bayond  that  body.     The  times  of  revolution  are  such  as  to  present  various 

and  interesting  appearances  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  planet.     The  nearest 

salallite,  anakes  its  complete  revolution  in  22^  hours,  which  is  equivalent  to 

aboot  two  of  Saturn's  days.     This  moon,  therefore,  exhibits  all  its  various 

dNBgea  within  that  time.     It  passes  from  the  crescent  to  the  first  quarter 

in  half  of  one  of  Saturn's  days ;  from  the  first  quarter  to  the  full  moon  in  an- 

.  ochar  half  day,  and  from  the  full  to  the  new  moon  in  another  half  day ;  so  rapid 

is  tberaiiccession  of  its  phases.     The  next  in  the  order  of  distance,  makes  its 

TOfolntions  in  thirty-three  hours,  or  in  about  three  of  Saturn's  days,  which 

oonatitntea  another  sort  of  month ;  within  which  it  passes  through  all  its  vari- 

L  oua  phases.     The  third  revolves  in  forty-five  hours,  or  abouv  four  of  Saturn's 

I  days ;  the  fourth  in  seventy-fivo  hours,  or  about  seven  and  a  half  of  Saturn's 

I  days  ;  the  fifth  in  one  hundred  and  eight  hours,  or  nearly  eleven  of  Saturn's 

1  days;  the  sixth  in  about  three  hundred  and  eighty  hours,  or  in  about  thirty-' 

(  eight  of  Saturn's  days ;  the  seventh  in  about  nineteen  hundred  hours,  or  one 
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hundred  and  eighty  of  Saturn's  days.  Such  are  the  seyen  different  months 
prevalent  upon  Saturn. 

The  magnitudes  of  the  satellites  of  Saturn  have  not  been  certainly  ascer- 
tained ;  their  distances  from  the  earth  are  too  great  to  enable  na  Litheitot  ac« 
tually  to  measure  their  diameters. 

Sir  John  Herschel  estimates  the  diameter  of  the  most  remote  satellite  to  be 
little  less  than  that  of  Mars,  which  is  4,200  miles.  The  next  to  it  cannot  be 
much  less,  being  the  most  conspicuous  in  its  appearance.  As  to  the  magni- 
tudes of  the  four  minor  satellites,  we  are  left  to  conjecture. 

It  is  usual  to  designate  these  bodies  in  the  order  of  their  discoireTy«  and  not 
in  the  order  of  their  distances  from  Saturn.  If  the  following  figares  represent 
the  succession  of  their  distances,  the  order  of  their  discovery  is  that  expressed 
above  the  figures  respectively : — 

Seventh,      Sixth,      First,      Second,      Third,      Fourth,      Fifth. 
1  2  3  4  5  6  7 

The  distance  of  the  nearest  satellite  from  the  surface  of  Saturn  does  not  ex- 
ceed 80,000  miles,  a  space  equal  to  one  diameter  of  the  planet.  Its  distinre 
beyond  the  edge  of  the  ring  is  only  18,000  miles. 

This  moon  completes  its  revolution  round  Saturn  in  221  hours,  or  a  little 
more  than  two  Satumian  days.  In  one  of  the  planet's  days  it  passes  therefore 
from  new  to  full  moon,  and  in  the  next  from  full  to  new  moon.  Its  change  of 
phase  from  hour  to  hour  must  be  distinctly  perceivable. 

It  is  probable,  from  analogy,  that  its  magnitude  is  greater  than  that  of  our  « 
moon,  and  since  its  distance  from  the  surface  of  Saturn  is  three  times  less  than 
that  of  our  moon,  its  apparent  diameter  at  Saturn  must  be  more  than  three 
times  greater.  It  will  therefore  appear  with  a  disk  at  least  ten  times  as  grest 
as  that  of  our  moon. 

The  next  moon  is  at  a  distance  of  160,000  miles  from  the  centre,  and  120,000 
miles  from  the  surface  of  Saturn,  which  being  half  the  distance  of  our  moon 
from  the  earth,  shows  that  if,  as  is  probable,  this  satellite  be  equal  in  magnitude 
to  our  moon,  it  will  appear  with  a  disk  four  times  as  great.  It  completes  its 
revolution  in  three  of  Saturn's  days,  within  which  time  it  exhibits  all  its  phases. 

The  moon  next  in  order  is  at  a  distance  of  200,000  miles  from  the  centre 
and  160,000  from  the  surface  of  the  planet.  It  appears  a  little  less  than  four 
times  larger  than  our  moon  and  goes  through  all  its  phases  in  less  than  five 
of  Saturn's  days. 

The  next  satellite  is  at  a  distance  of  260,000  miles  from  the  centre  and 
I  220,000  miles  from  the  surface  of  Saturn,  and  therefore  appears  larger  at  Sat- 
urn than  our  moon  does  at  the  earth.     It  passes  through  all  its  phases  in  six 
and  a  half  of  Saturn's  days. 

Thus  it  appears  that  Saturn  is  supplied  with  four  moons,  all  moving  nearer 
to  his  surface  than  ours  is  to  the  earth,  and  apnearing  from  twice  to  ten  times  as 
large,  and  passing  through  all  their  phases  in  irom  two  to  seven  of  Satum*s  days. 

The  iiftti  moon  from  Saturn,  completing  its  month  in  eleven  and  a  half  of 
Saturn^s  days,  is  at  a  distance  a  little  greater  than  that  of  our  moon,  and  prob- 
ably appears  of  the  same  magnitude  seen  from  Saturn.  The  sixth  moon,  com- 
pleting its  month  in  forty  of  Saturn's  days,  is  at  more  than  three  times  the  dis- 
tance of  our  moon,  but  is  twice  its  diameter.  It  appears  from  Saturn  but  little 
less  than  ours.  The  most  remote  of  this  system  of  mo<ms  completes  its  rev- 
olution in  two  hundred  Satumian  days,  and  its  distance  from  Saturn  is  ten 
times  that  of  our  moon  from  the  earth.  This  is  the  largest  moon  of.  the  sys- 
*tem,  but  still,  owing  to  its  great  distance,  must  appear  smaller  at  Saturn  than 
ours  does  at  the  earth. 
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The  orbits  of  the  six  inner  satellites  are  nearly  in  the  plane  of  the  rin^,  but 
that  of  the  most  remote  one  is  inclined  to  it  at  the  rather  large  angle  of  30^. 

Owing  to  the  great  obliquity  of  the  orbits  of  the  satellites  to  that  of  Saturn, 
they  are  seMoin  eclipsed.  Tlie  frequency  of  the  eclipses  of  the  satellites  of 
Jopiter,  is  a  consequence  of  the  fact  that  their  orbits  are  nearly  in  the  plane  of 
that  of  the  planet. 

The  most  remote  of  Saturn's  moons  (commonly  called  the  fifth  satellite) 
exhibita  Tariations  of  brilliancy  which  have  given  ground  for  the  conjecture 
that  thoae  moons,  like  our  own  and  those  of  Jupiter,  revolve  on  their  axes  in 
the  tima  they  take  to  revolve  in  their  orbits. 

The  two  innermost  satellites  were  the  latest  discovered,  and  are  by  far  the 
moat  diffictilt  to  be  seen.  It  is  only  by  means  of  telescopes  of  the  most  power- 
ibl  kind,  and  under  circumstances  most  favorable  to  observation,  that  they  can 
(  be  detected  at  all.  Those  who  have  been  so  fortunate  as  to  possess  instru- 
ments capable  of  observing  them,  say  that  at  the  equinoxes  of  Saturn,  when 
his  ring  becomes  invisible,  they  have  been  seen  threading  like  beads  the  al- 
most infinitely  thin  filament  of  light  to  which  the  ring  is  then  reduced,  and  for 
a  short  time  moving  ofi*  it  at  either  end,  speedily  to  return,  and  hastening  again 
to  their  habitual  concealment. 

OF   HERSCHEL,   OR    URANUS. 

.  The  planet  of  the  solar  system  which  is  the  most  remote  from  the  sun,  and 
which,  there  are  strong  reasons  for  believing  to  be  the  extreme  limit  of  the 
lystem,  is  called  Uranus,  and  sometimes,  from  its  distinguished  discover- 
er, Herschel.  This  body  is  a  globe  35,000  miles  in  diameter,  the  bulk  of 
which  is  about  eighty  times  that  of  the  earth  ;  and  it  revolves  at  a  distance 
fiom  the  sun  of  eighteen  hundred  millions  of  miles ;  being  double  the  dis- 
tance of  Saturn.  The  great  distance  of  this  object  from  the  earth  and  the 
oonaeqnent  minuteness  of  its  appearance,  has  rendered  our  knowledge  of  its 
phyaioal  condition  much  less  distinct  and  satisfactory  than  those  of  the  nearer 
planets. 

It  has  been  hitherto  unascertained  whether  it  has  a  diurnal  rotation ;  but 
anafegy  favors  the  conjecture  that  it  revolves  rapidly  upon  its  axis  like  the 
cognate  planets,  Jupiter  and  Saturn.  The  disk  has  not  been  seen  with  sn/fi- 
cieat  distinctness  to  detect  upon  it  those  indications  which  would  decide  the 
question,  whether  it  is  invested  with  an  atmosphere. 
I  The  period  for  this  planet  going  round  the  sun  is  eighty-four  terrestrial  years, 
I  and  as  the  date  of  its  discovery  was  1781,  it  has  not  yet  made  a  complete  rev- 
olution since  astronomical  observation  was  first  directed  to  it.  It  is  a  striking 
example  of  the  power  of  science,  that  we  are  nevertheless  as  certainly  assured 
of  its  periodical  path  round  the  sun,  as  if  it  had  been  observed  for  a  long  suc- 
cession of  its  periods  like  other  planets. 

Being  nearly  twenty  times  farther  from  the  sun  than  the  earth,  the  diameter 
of  the  sun  will  appear  to  it  proportionally  less  ;  and  aa  the  sun's  apparent  diameter 
at  the  earth  is  thirty  minutes,  it  will  subtend  at  Herschel  at  an  angle  of  only  a 
minute  and  a  half.  AVe  subjoin  here  a  diagram  in  which,  if  we  suppose  the 
laiger  circle  £,  to  represent  the  appearance  of  the  sun  aa  seen  from  the  earth ; 
the  smaller  one  H,  will  represent  its  appearance  as  seen  from  Herschel. 

As  the  intensity  of  solar  light  diminishes  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  su- 
perficial magnitude  of  the  sun's  disk  diminishes,  it  will  follow  that  the  bright- 
ness of  day  at  the  planet  Herschel  must  be  between  three  and  four  hundred 
times  less  than  at  the  earth !  We  might  be  led,  however,  from  such  a  numer- 
ical estimate  to  form  a  very  incorrect  estimate  of  what  the  solar  light  under 
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sucli  circumslances  most  really  be.  The  light  of  ihe  full  moon  is  about  three 
hundred  thousand  limeB  less  than  that  of  the  sun  ;  consequenlly  il  follows  ibm 
the  light  of  day  at  Herschel  will  be  equal  to  the  hghi  of  more  ihan  one  thoo- 
sand  full  moona. 

Independpnl  of  this  consideration,  however  it  will  be  remembered,  as  wt 
have  urged  on  another  occasion,  that  the  perception  of  the  brightnesa  of  light, 
does  not  depeud  only  upon  the  density  of  the  light  itself;  but  also,  upon  tbc 
magnitude  of  the  pupil  of  the  eye  and  the  sensibility  of  the  relina.  Nothing 
can  be  more  easy  to  imagine  than  a  very  small  alleraiion  of  the  proportions  of 
the  eye,  without  even  the  necessity  of  ftdmitiiug  any  in  its  structure,  which 
would  render  the  light  of  the  sun  at  Herschel  as  efGcient  for  the  purpose  of 
vision  as  at  the  earth. 

It  has  been,  in  various  popular  works,  and  even  in  some  strictly  scientific 
treatises,  urged  that  the  cold  which  prevails  at  this  and  other  remote  planeUi 
must  be  so  intense  that  the  liquids  of  our  globe  could  not  exist  there  ;  anil,  on 
the  other  hand,  that  at  the  planet  Mercury,  a  degree  of  heat  muit  exist  oquiUy 
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itible  with  the  existence  of  physical  arrangenients  similar  to  those 
nrevail  upon  the  earth  ;  such  inferences  are,  as  we  conceive,  premature 
MHidML  They  are  based  upon  the  supposition  that  the  temperature  de- 
dMt  Vpoat  the  density  of  the  solar  rays.  Now  we  have  noticed  else- 
he  nd  that  other  agencies  are  concerned  in  the  production  of  temper- 
ad  hare  given  as  an  example  all  the  varieties  of  temperature  which 
between  the  tropics  at  diflerent  elevations. 

ft  valleys  and  planes  of  these  regions,  we  find  their  proper  climate  ;  as- 
;  tile  tropical  ranges,  at  great  elevations  we  encounter  all  the  vegetable 
0|ia  of  temperate  climates,  and  at  still  greater  elevations  we  arrive  at  a 
lore  as  rigorous  as  that  at  the  poles.  How  easy  is  it,  then,  to  conceive 
Mies  and  geographical  arrangements  provided  on  other  planets,  which, 
id  with  the  peculiar  intensity  of  solar  light  and  heat,  shall  produce  a  re- 
ch  will  6x  the  general  temperature  of  any  of  the  planets  within  the  same 
lat  restrain  it  on  the  surface  of  the  earth. 

Have  thus  taken  a  general  survey  of  the  planetary  system  ;  but  it  may 
d  how  we  know  that  this  survey  is  completed,  or  that  future  telescopic 
tions  may  not  bring  to  light  another  planet  revolving  round  the  sun, 
00,000  of  miles  beyond  the  planet  Herschel,  and  4,000,000,000  of 
om  the  sun.  The  existence 'of  a  body  such  as  Herschel,  would  have 
garded  before  its  discovery,  just  as  chimerical  as  another  planet  would 
considered,  revolving  beyond  it. 

lave,  however,  direct  proofs  of  a  very  cogent  character  in  favor  of  the 
that  Herschel  is  the  last  and  most  remote  member  of  the  solar  system. 
il  astronomy  has  been  pushed  in  these,  our  days,  to  so  great  a  degree 
iction  that  we  are  enabled  to  calculate  beforehand  the  most  minute  ef- 
iiich  attend  the  reciprocal  gravitation  of  the  bodies  of  the  solar  system. 
'6  can  plainly  discern  in  the  movement  of  each  planet,  not  only  the  ef- 
idQced  upon  it  by  the  preponderating  influence  of  the  sun's  gravity,  but 
(more minute  and  less  perceptible  effects  of  the  gravitation  of  each  of 
nr  planets. 

IBD,  a  planet  exist  beyond  the  limits  of  Herschel,  unless  it  were  of  an 
dy  small  mass,  we  could  scarcely  fail  to  discover  its  disturbing  influ- 
KNI  the  general  movement  of  the  system.  The  great  masses  of  the 
imote  planets  compared  with  the  nearer  ones,  render  it  improbable,  if 
(danet  existed,  that  its  mass  could  be  small. 

we  are  not  led  to  depend  on  this  proof  alone  ;  the  comets  are  bodies 
masses  are  incomparably  less,  even,  than  the  smallest  of  the  satellites, 
y  are  therefore  highly  susceptible  of  receiving  the  effects  of  the  gravi- 
f  the  bodies  in  their  neighborhood.  They  may  be  regarded  in  astron- 
what  electroscopical  instruments  are  in  physics  ;  tests  by  which  the 
ce  of  the  smallest  gravitating  power  may  be  ascertained, 
of  these  bodies,  called  Halley's  comet,  makes  a  periodical  excursion 
IS  completed  in  seventy-five  years,  issuing  to  a  distance  beyond  the  orbit 
schel,  amounting  to  very  nearly  4,000,000,000  of  miles  from  the  sun. 
s  excursion,  that  body  came  within  the  gravitating  influence  of  any  mass 
er  not  known  to  astronomers,  its  motion  would  be  affected  by  such  in- 
,  so  that  it  would  be  accelerated  or  retarded,  and  the  epoch  of  its  re- 
the  solar  system  would  be  sooner  or  later  than  that  predicted  by  as- 
)rs,  upon  the  supposition  that  it  is  subject  only  to  the  attraction  of  the 
bodies  of  the  solar  system.  Now  the  comet  of  Halley  has  twice  re- 
lince  its  periodic  motion  was  discovered,  and  in  both  cases  the  time  and 
f  its  return  corresponded  so  exactly  with  that  which  would  happen  sup- 
it  to  be  subject  to  no  other  attractions  but  those  of  the  solar  system,  as 
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'  to   raise  a  preamiipcioa  amoontiiig  to  moral  ceitaintj,  tliat  il  aoflbn  i 

.  loDg  eounov  no  dutoibiDg  infloMicaa,  and  conaequendTt  that  bvymtd  tl 

bit  of  Hdndiel  there  eziata  no  mass  of  matter  attached  to  the  acdar  a} 

aoffieieDtij  great  to  produce  anj  effect  npoa  ao  light  a  bod^  aa  Hi 

comet. 
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REFLECTION    OF    LIGHT. 


'  Light— Pencil  of  Light — Refloction. — Irregnlar  Reflaetioii^— Eegnlar  Eeflection. — Different 
en  of  Reflection  in  different  Bodiei. — Reflection  at  plane  Sarfacea. — Ita  Lawa. — ^Image  of  an 
ict  in  a  plane  Reflector. — Reflection  of  canrcd  Sorfacea. — Ck>ncaTe  Beflectora. — Conrex  Be- 
m, — Imagea  in  apberical  Rcflecton. — Illaaion  of  the  ur-drawn  Daggor^ — Effecta  of  common- 
ling-Olaatea  analyzed. — ^A  flattering  Glaaa  explained. — Metallic  Specola. — Reflectbn  in  Li- 
I. — Image  of  the  Banka  of  a  Lake  or  Biver. 
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REFLECTION   OF   LIGHT. 


Tbb  phTBical  theorias  by  which  the  phenomena  connected  with  the  propa- 
gation of  lig^t  are  explained,  have  been  given  with  some  details  on  another 
?  occaaion.  We  ahall  now  notice  some  of  the  more  simple  and  elementaiy  laws 
of  ratica,  which  must  stand  undisturbed,  whatever  theory  of  light  may  be  adopted. 

Whether  light  consists  of  undulations,  or  of  corpuscles  of  matter,  sm  generis^ 
it  is  inTBiiably  propagated  in  straight  lines  so  long  as  it  passes  through  the 
same  medium  ;  the  straight  line  along  which  the  light  holds  its  course  is  called 
a  raif  afUght^  and  any  collection  of  such  lines  of  definite  thickness  is  called  a 
jMsoi  ^  kgkt. 

If  tlie  rajTS  composing  the  pencil  be  parallel  to  each  other,  the  pencil  is 
called  a  paraUel  pencil ;  if  the  rays  intersect  each  other  at  a  point,  the  pencil 
is  said  to  diverge  from  or  converge  to  that  point  according  to  the  direction  in 
which  the  light  ia  conceived  to  move,  and  the  pencil  ia  accordingly  called  a 
oooverging  or  diverging  pencil. 

If  T9JB  of  lighty  afler  passing  in  straight  lines  through  any  uniform  medium,  en« 
eoonter  the  boondary  or  surface  of  anoUier  medium  of  a  different  kind,  they  will 
either  turn  back  and  take  other  directions  in  the  medium  from  which  they  came, 
or  they  will  enter  the  new  medium,  and  will  in  general  take  new  directions  in 
it.  In  the  former  case  the  second  medium  is  said  to  be  opaque,  and  the  rays 
are  aaid  to  be  reflected  from  its  surface ;  in  the  latter  oaae  it  is  said  to  be 
tranaparent,  and  the  rays  are  aaid  to  be  refracted  by  it. 

Reflection  aad  refraction  are  then  two  very  important  eflecta  to  which  light 
is  snbject,  and  it  will  be  both  interesting  and  profitable  briefly  to  notice  the  lead* 
iag  prineiplea  that  govern  theae  phenomena. 

REFLECTION   OF   LIGHT. 

The  surfaces  of  opaque  bodies  reflect  the  light  incident  upon  them  in 
variona  waya,  and  produce  a  oorresponding  vaiieqr  of  eflecta  thereby  on  the 
of 
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All  ordinary  surfaces  are  more  or  less  rough.  The  light  which  falls  upon 
them  is  irregularly  reflected  by  them ;  each  point  upon  them  being  illuminated, 
disperses  the  light  which  strikes  upon  it  in  every  direction  around  it,  and  it 
is  thus  that  the  point  itself  becomes  visible  to  an  eye  placed  anywhere  within 
view  of  it.  The  surfaces  of  bodies  in  general  are  by  this  means  seen  from 
every  quarter  around. 

But  as  the  light  of  the  sun  is  of  one  uniform  color  and  quality,  it  will  be 
asked  how  it  happens  that  the  surfaces  of  difi*erent  bodies  and  different  parti 
of  the  surface  of  the  same  body  produce  different  effects  upon  vision,  appear- 
ing to  have  a  variety  of  colors  and  tints  of  colors.  If  they  reflect  to  the  eye 
no  light  except  that  which  falls  upon  them,  and  if  that  which  falls  upon  them 
be  fdl  of  a  uniform  quality,  how,  it  may  be  asked,  does  it  happen  that  the 
light  reflected  by  different  surfaces  impresses  the  eye  with  the  perception  of 
different  colors  ?  In  answer  to  this  it  is  necessary  to  explain  that  althou^ 
the  light  of  the  sun  is,  in  a  certain  sense,  of  a  uniform  quality  and  color,  it  is 
nevertheless  not  simple  and  homogeneous  ;  it  is,  in  fact,  a  compound  principle, 
produced  by  the  mixture  of  lights  of  different  colors  in  different  proportions, 
it  is  this  mixture  which  produces  the  white  light  of  the  sun. 

Now,  the  surfaces  of  opaque  bodies  are  endowed  with  various  propeities  of 
reflecting  light.  Some  possess  the  virtue  of  reflecting  light  of  one  odor,  while 
they  absorb  or  extinguish  light  of  another.  One,  for  example,  will  have  a 
strong  power  of  reflecting  red  light,  but  will  be  altogether  incapable  of  reflect- 
ing blue  light ;  in  short,  various  surfaces  have  infinitely  various  powers  of 
reflecting  lights  of  different  colors. 

Why,  then,  does  one  opaque  object  appear  to  the  eye  red,  while  another 
appears  blue  ?  Because  in  the  compound  light  of  the  sun,  which  equally  falls 
on  both  of  these  objects,  there  is  contained  both  red  and  blue  light ;  the  su> 
face  of  the  object  which  appears  red  absorbs  or  extinguishes  all  the  elements 
of  the  solar  light  except  the  red  rays  which  it  reflects  ;  and  the  object  which 
appears  blue,  on  the  other  hand,  absorbs  all  the  elements  of  the  solar  light  ex- 
cept the  blue  rays,  which  alone  are  reflected  by  it. 

Thus  it  appears  that  all  objects,  whether  natural  or  artificial,  derive  their 
peculiar  tints  of  color  from  the  property  which  they  possess  of  decomposing 
solar  light.  Such  elementary  colors  as  they  have  the  power  of  reflecting  blend- 
ed together  produce  the  peculiar  tints  which  characterize  them,  the  other  con- 
stituents of  the  solar  light  being  stopped. 

But  besides  the  colors  presented  by  visible  objects,  they  exhibit  various  de- 
grees of  illumination,  or,  what  is  familiarly  called,  various  degrees  of  light  and 
shade.  This  arises  from  the  more  or  less  favorable  position  which  different 
parts  of  their  surfaces  have  with  respect  to  the  light  which  falls  upon  them,  and 
it  is  by  this  means  that  the  form  and  shape  of  bodies  are  perceivable  by  the 
eye. 

But  if  the  surface  of  an  opaque  body,  instead  of  being  more  or  less  rough, 
so  as  to  render  each  of  its  points  separately  a  centre  of  reflected  light,  could 
be  rendered  perfectly  smooUi  and  polished,  then  the  light  would  not  be  re- 
flected from  it  in  the  manner  now  described.  The  various  points  upon  it  would 
not  then  become  centres  from  which  light  would  be  dispersed  in  every  direc- 
tion ;  on  the  contrary,  the  rays  of  light  falling  on  such  a  surface  would  be  re- 
flected by  peculiar  laws. 


REFLECTION  AT  PLANE  SURFACES. 


Let  us  suppose  that  A  B,  fig.  1  ,is  such  a  surface,  and  that  a  ray  of  light  proceed* 
ing  from  the  sun  at  S  illuminates  a  point  I,  placed  upon  this  surface.     In  the 
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former  case,  the  light  striking  at  I  or  a  part  of  it,  would  be  dispersed  in  erery 
direction  abore  the  surface  A  B,  so  as  to  render  the  point  I  visible  to  an  eye 
placed  anywhere  in  the  space  above  A  B.  But  such  is  not  the  case  when  the 
surface  A  B  is  perfectly  smooth  and  polished.  In  that  case,  the  light  proceed- 
ing from  S  and  striking  on  I,  will  be  reflected  only  in  one  direction,  viz.,  as  if 
it  came  from  a  point  D  as  far  behind  A  B  as  S  is  before  it.  Thus  if  we  draw 
S  A  at  right  anffles  to  A  B,  and  continue  it  until  A  D  is  equal  to  A  S,  then  the 
li|^t  will  be  reflected  along  I  O  as  if  it  came  from  D. 

As  a  consequence  of  this,  it  follows  that  the  incident  light  S  I  and  the  re- 
flected light  I  O  make  equal  angles  with  the  reflecting  surface  A  B. 

This  is  a  uniyersal  and  very  important  law  of  optics,  and  is  usually  ex- 
pressed thus : — 

When  a  ray  of  light  falls  on  a  perfectly  polished,  reflecting  surface,  it  is 
so  reflected  that  the  ande  of  reflection  shall  be  equal  to  the  angle  of  incidence. 
In  the  diagram,  A  I  S  is  the  angle  of  incidence,  and  O  I  B  is  the  angle  of  re- 
flection. 

a  smfitce  sQch  as  A  B,  fig.  2,  be  exposed  to  a  source  of  light,  it  is  not  one 


Fig.  8. 


Doint,  bm  eyeiy  point  of  it,  that  will  be  iDuniiiated.  Rays  in  fact  will  diyerge 
from  Sy^  and  will  strike  upon  all  mints  of  A  B.  From  what  has  been  already 
stated,  it  will  be  apparent  that,  after  reflection,  they  will  each  of  them  proceed 
aa  if  they  had  OMnalhr  diverged  from  D.  The  eflect,  therofbro,  of  the  ro- 
flMtmg  smfitce  A  fi  will  be  to  convert  a  pencil  of  rajrs,  which  diverges  from 
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tbe  point  F,  into  Bnotber  which  win  hare  the  «ffoct  of  divnging  fnna  ih« 
point  D. 

Now  let  US  simpose  n  riaible  object,  snch  as  S  S*,  fig.  3,  placed  in  front  of  ■ 
pluie  mirroi,  sncn  u  A  B.  Each  point  of  thnt  object  will  tw  niepnnte  eoaKe 
of  light  of  the  pecnli&r  tint  which  may  chancterite  the  object.  The  li^  which 
proceeds  from  each  of  theae  points  falling  on  the  snrface  A  B,  wHl  b«  reflected 
aa  if  it  came  from  a  corresponding  point  behind  the  mirror ;  and  an  e^e  placed 
anywhere  before  the  mirror,  aa  at  0,  will  receire  that  light  exactly  aa  it  wonld 
receive  it  if  the  bodr  which  is  at  S  S'  were  really  at  D  D*.  ~ 
the  eye  will  see  an  object  at  D  ly  exactly  similar  to  S  S'. 


Wig.  3. 


Such  is  the  simple  ezplanatioD  of  the  efiects  of  common  plane  Diirrora. 
If  we  stand  before  a  mirror,  each  point  of  our  persona  einita  light  of  a  peculiar 
color,  which,  diverging,  falls  on  the  surface  of  the  mirror,  and  is  reflected  by 
that  surface  as  if  it  came  from  a  person  exactly  resembling  ourselves  in  form 
and  color,  facing  us,  and  standing  st  the  same  distance  belund  the  mirror  that 
we  are  before  it 

The  form  of  an  object  thus  rendered  optically  visible  by  a  minor  is  techni- 
cally called  its  image. 

It  is  evident,  from  what  has  been  stated,  that  if  I  stand  before  a  mirror  and 
see  my  person  in  it,  the  image  of  my  right  aim  being  immediately  opposite  to 
that  arm  and  behind  the  mirror,  will  be  uie  left  aim  of  the  image  ;  and  in  like 
manner,  the  image  of  my  left  arm  wilt  be  the  right  arm  of  the  image.  It  is  the 
same  with  the  images  of  all  objects  formed  by  plane  reflectors  :  right  becomei 
left,  and  left  right ;  in  other  words,  the  image  is  reversed  laterally. 

In  some  cases,  as  will  be  seen  hereafter,  optical  images  are  not  merely 
versed  laterally,  but  inverted  vertically,  so  as  to  ba  seen  upside  down.  This 
is,  however,  not  the  case  with  plane  mirrors  ;  for  the  bead  and  the  feet  of  the 
imaee  being  on  the  other  aide  of  the  mirror  merely  at  the  eame  diatance  be- 
hind it  as  £e  head  and  the  feet  of  the  object  are  before  it,  the  head  will  be  at 
the  top  and  the  feet  at  the  bottom  of  the  image.  Objects  are  ther«for»  aeen 
erect  in  plane  mirrors. 

In  cases  where  the  anangement  from  right  to  left  is  essential,  the  images 
produced  by  plane  mirrors  become  defeciire  for  the  ordinary  purpoMS  of  exhi- 
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bidon.  Thus  a  printed  word,  or  an  inscription,  when  held  before  a  mirror,  will 
be  altogether  deranged ;  it  will  hare  the  same  appearance  to  the  eye  as  the 
qrpea  Iuito  from  which  it  is  printed. 

RSFLSCTION   AT   CURVED   STTRFACBS. 

Whatever  be  the  form  of  a  cnrred  snrface,  it  may  be  conceived  to  consist  of 
leparate  parts  of  snch  small  dimensions  that  each  of  them  may  be  considered 
u  a  portion  of  a  qihere  or  globe ;  and  therefore  if  the  principles  which  regu- 
late mb  reflection  of  light  horn  a  spherical  surface  be  known,  the  effects  of 
curved  snriaces  of  other  forms  may  be  easily  investigated.  We  shall  therefore 
eonfine  our  observations  here  to  the  reflection  of  light  from  perfectly  smooth 
spherical  surfaces. 

CONCAVB   REFLECTORS.  . 

Let  M  A  M^  flg.  4,represent  a  portion  of  a  concave  qiherical  reflecting  surface, 
and  let  S  represent  a  point  from  which  light  diverges ;  let  C  be  the  centre  of 
the  spherical  surface.  A  ray  of  light  falUng  from  S  upon  the  point  I,  will  be 
reflected  in  the  direction  I R,  so  as  to  make  the  angle  K  I  C  equal  to  the  angle 
SIC.  If  the  point  S  be  very  near  to  or  in  the  line  A  C,  and  at  a  very  great 
dbtance  from  the  reflector,  then  the  point  R  will  be  at  the  middle  of  the  dis- 
tance C  A,  so  that  it  will  divide  the  ndius  C  A  into  two  equal  parts. 

Fig.*. 


If  the  point  S  be  in  any  object,  the  corresponding  point  R  will  be  its  image, 
and  in  like  manner  the  images  of  all  the  other  points  will  be  formed. 

When  a  concave  speculum  is  presented  to  a  very  distant  object,  an  image  of 
that  object  will  be  formed  in  front  of  the  speculum,  and  at  a  distance  from  it 
equal  to  half  its  radius.    This  image,  however,  will  be  inverted. 

If  the  object  be  not  at  a  very  great  distance  from  the  reflector,  its  image 
will  be  formed  at  a  point  farther  from  the  surface  than  half  the  radius,  and  will 
■till  be  inverted. 

In  a  convex  reflecting  surface,  the  image  of  an  object  placed  in  front  will  be 
formed  behind  the  reflecting  surface ;  as  in  the  case  of  a  plane  minor,  it  will 
be  erect  and  smaller  than  the  object. 

The  positions  assumed  by  the  images  of  objects  formed  by  concave  and 
convex  reflectors,  have  rendered  this  species  of  minors  amusing  means  of  oc- 
casional optical  odiibition. 

If  an  object  be  placed  in  front  of  a  convex  mirror,  its  image  will  be  formed 
behind  the  mimnr  at  a  distance  something  less  than  half  the  radius  of  the  con- 
vexity. This  image  will  be  always  erect,  but  will  be  smaller  than  the  object ; 
■ad  tlie  more  disunt  the  object  is  from  the  mirror,  the  smaller  will  be  the 
image. 

Whatever  be  the  form  of  the  object,  the  image  will  have  a  tendency  to  a 
convex  form,  and  consequently  such  mirrors  always  produce  distortion. 
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If  an  object  be  placed  before  a  concave  mirror  at  a  distance  from  it  greater 
than  that  of  the  geometric  centre  of  its  curvature,  an  image  will  be  formed  of 
this  object  in  front  of  the  mirror  at  a  distance  from  its  surface  greater  than  half 
its  radius. 

This  image  will  be  inverted,  and  wiU  be  less  than  the  object ;  as  the  object 
approaches  the  centre  of  the  curvature  of  the  mirror,  the  image  will  also  ap- 
proach that  point,  and  thus  the  object  and  image  will  approach  each  other ;  the 
image  will  at  the  same  time  be  increased  in  magnitude.  If  the  object  be 
placed  within  the  centre  of  curvature  of  the  mirror,  but  fartl^er  from  its  surface 
than  half  its  radius,  a  magnified  image  will  be  formed  at  a  distance  more  or 
less  considerable  in  front  of  the  mirror.  Thus,  let  us  suppose  that  a  mirror 
formed  with  a  curvature  having  a  radius  of  four  feet,  has  an  object  in  front  of  it 
at  a  distance  of  three  feet  from  its  surface  *  an  image  of  that  object  will  be 
formed  at  six  feet  in  front  of  the  mirror,  and  this  image  will  be  double  the 
height  or  length  of  the  object. 

In  this  manner,  a  mirror  placed  out  of  sight  of  a  person  may  be  made  to 
throw  the  image  of  an  object  close  to  him ;  thus  a  dagger  may  be  presented 
to  one*B  bosom,  which,  however,  is  literally  an  air-drawn  dagger. 

The  only  form  of  reflecting  surface  which  presents  an  object  in  its  natural 
position  and  proportions  is  the  plane  mirror  commonly  used  for  domestic  pur- 
poses ;  and  even  this,  as  already  explained,  reverses  the  object  laterally — ma- 
king right  left,  and  left  right.  For  the  purposes,  however,  to  which  it  is  usually 
applied,  this  derangement  does  not  impair  its  utility. 

The  perfection  with  which  a  mirror  presents  the  image  of  an  object  placed 
before  it  depends  upon  its  form  and  material.  It  is,  above  all  things,  essential 
that  its  surface  should  be  perfectly  plain  and  even  :  any  deficiency  in  this  qual- 
ity will  produce  a  corresponding  distortion  of  the  image.  Cheap  looking- 
glasses  are  often  striated  and  streaked  with  inequalities  and  ridges,  which  render 
them  nearly  useless.  Whatever  be  the  substance  used  to  form  a  mirror,  apart 
only  of  the  light  which  falls  upon  it  will  be  instrumental  in  forming  the  image. 
The  entire  quantity  of  light  which  falls  on  the  mirror  may  be  accounted  for  as 
follows : — 

1.  A  part  will  be  regularly  reflected  according  to  the  laws  above  explained 
and  it  is  by  this  part  the  image  will  be  formed. 

2.  Another  part  will  be  irregularly  reflected — that  is  to  say,  it  will  be  scat- 
tered in  every  direction  around  from  every  part  of  the  surface.  It  is  this  por- 
tion of  the  light  which  renders  the  surface  of  the  mirror  visible. 

3.  A  part  will  be  absorbed  upon  the  reflecting  surface  and  lost. 
The  more  highly  polished  and  even  the  reflecting  surface  is,  the  less  will 

be  the  part  irregularly  reflected,  and  the  brighter  will  be  the  image.  The  part 
of  the  light  absorbed  or  stopped  will  depend  on  the  physical  quality  of  the 
matter  of  which  the  reflector  is  formed. 

Since  art  cannot  produce  a  perfect  reflecting  surface,  there  will  always 
be  a  portion  of  the  incident  light  irregularly  reflected  and  absorbed.  It  follows, 
therefore,  that  light  is  always  lost  in  reflection ;  and  in  the  case  of  plane  mir- 
rors, where  the  magnitude  of  the  image  is  equal  to  that  of  the  object,  the  bright- 
ness of  the  image  must  always  be  less  than  that  of  the  object. 

There  is  no  substance  which  reflects  with  equal  facility  all  tints  of  color. 
It  generally  happens  that  lights  of  one  tint  are  mure  absorbed  than  the  lights 
of  another.  Mirrors,  therefore,  will  produce  a  change  more  or  less  according 
to  their  degree  of  imperfection  in  the  tints  which  characterize  the  object  before 
them  ;  in  other  words,  the  color  or  tints  of  the  image  will  not  correspond  ex- 
actly with  those  of  the  object. 

It  is  therefore  a  fact  true  in  science,  although  sometimes  ridiculed,  that 
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different  looking-glasses  will  present  a  more  or  less  agreeable  representation 
of  the  person  who  uses  them,  according  to  the  colors  which  they  may  happen 
to  absorb.  Thus,  if  a  mirror  has  a  tendency  to  absorb  the  red  tints,  it 
will  giye  a  pallid  tint  to  the  complexion ;  whereas,  if  it  absorb  the  blue  tints, 
it  will  throw  a  blush  over  the  appearance,  and  may  be  called  a  flattering 
^ass. 

Glass  is  the  moat  convenient  material  for  mirrors  intended  for  domestic  use, 
because  it  is  the  cheapest  and  most  durable  ;  but  it  is  far  from  being  the  best. 
Its  defects  will  become  apparent  by  considering  the  mode  in  which  its  effects 
are  produced.  A  coating  of  metallic  foil  is  attached  to  the  binder  surface  of 
the  glass,  and  by  the  mode  of  its  adhesion  a  smooth  metallic  surface  is  thus 
fimned  under  or  behind  the  glass.  It  is  this  surface,  and  not  the  front  of  the 
glass,  which  is  the  real  mirror :  it  is  by  it  that  the  images  of  objects  in  front 
of  the  lookiuff-glass  are  produced.  The  light  has  to  pass  through  the 
thickness  of  £e  glass  to  reach  this  surface,  and  after  being  reflected  by  it, 
has  again  to  pass  through  its  thickness  in  order  to  reach  the  eye  and  pro- 
duce a  perception  of  the  image.  There  are  here  three  successive  stages  in 
which  light  is  lost.  A  part  only  of  the  light  which  strikes  upon  the  front 
surface  of  the  glass  penetrates  it,  and  a  part  of  what  does  penetrate  it  is  lost 
upon  the  hinder  surface ;  and  again,  after  reflection,  in  issuing  through  the 
front  surface,  another  portion  is  lost. 

But  the  loss  of  light  is  not  the  only  defect :  in  passing  through  the  glass, 
partial  absorption  of  color  takes  place ;  and  hence,  as  has  been  already  stated, 
the  tints  of  the  image  will  be  diflerent  from  those  of  the  object. 

A  portion  of  the  light  which  falls  on  the  front  surface  of  the  glass  is  regu- 
lariy  reflected,  and  produces  a  faint  image  of  the  object,  which,  by  careful 
obsenration,  may  be  easily  distinguished  a  little  in  front  of  the  stronger  image 
produced  by  the  silvered  surface.  The  distance  of  this  faint  image  in  front  of 
the  other  will  be  equal  to  the  thickness  of  the  glass. 

It  is  evident,  from  what  has  been  just  observed,  that  the  thinner  the  glass  is, 
the  better  will  be  the  mirror. 

The  defects  which  have  been  just  explained  have  rendered  glass  reflectors 
inapplicable  to  telescopes  or  any  of  the  class  of  superior  optical  instruments 
used  for  scientific  purposes.  In  these  instruments  metallic  reflectors  alone 
are  used.  An  alloy  of  metals  is  selected  for  this  purpose  as  white  as  possible 
in  color,  and  susceptible  of  a  high  polish.  A  very  accurate  figure  is  imparted 
to  it  and  a  very  perfect  polish  by  various  processes  known  in  the  arts.  Al- 
though with  such  reflectors  incomparably  less  light  is  lost  than  in  common 
looking-glasses,  still  a  much  greater  loss  of  light  takes  place  than  in  trans- 
mission through  transparent  media ;  hence  the  received  maxim  in  optics,  that 
mom  light  is  lost  in  reflection  than  in  refraction.  Liquid  surfaces  aflbrd  in 
general,  when  at  rest,  good  plane  reflectors.  If  the  liquid  be  opaque,  the 
reflection  is  very  perfect.  This  will  be  rendered  apparent  by  pouring  some 
clear  quicksilver  on  a  plate  ;  to  exhibit  this  eflect,  the  quicksUver  should  be 
Btnined  through  a  piece  of  chamois  leather:  it  would  otherwise  have  a 
filai  upon  it  composed  of  foreign  matter,  which  would  destroy  its  reflecting 
poweir. 

The  objects  on  the  banks  of  a  calm  river  or  a  tranquil  lake  will  be  seen 
reflected  in  its  surface ;  but  it  is  worthy  of  notice  that  the  observer  can  only 
•ee  this  reflection  when  he  looks  very  obliquely  at  the  surface  of  the  water : 
the  reason  of  which  is,  that  the  rays  which  strike  nearly  at  right  angles  to 
the  water  penetrate  it  in  virtue  of  its  transparency.  It  is  only  those  which 
fiance  obliquely  on  it  that  are  reflected ;  just  as  a  stone  which,  thrown  per^ 
pendicularly  on  the  water,  would  immediately  sink,  will,  if  projected  at  a 
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Bit  jears  haye  now  xoUed  away  linca  the  project  was  first  announced  to 
woM  to  supersede  the  far-famed  New  York  and  Liverpool  pacebt- 
s  by  a  magnificent  establishment  of  steam-liners.  These  vessels  were 
Btain  a  constant,  regular,  and  rapid  commonicadon  between  the  New  and 
World.  They  were  to  be  the  great  channel  for  commerce,  intelligence, 
social  intercourse,  between  the  metropolis  of  the  West  and  die  vast  marts 
16  United  Kingdom ;  they  were,  in  a  word,  to  fulfil,  not  only  all  the  func- 
I  which  for  half  a  centurv  had  been  so  admirably  discharged  by  the  pack- 
tmt  to  do  so  with  expedition  increased  in  a  threefold  proportion  at  the  least. 
ti  an  announcement  could  not  fail  to  captivate  the  great  body  of  the  public, 
lesolts  to  be  anticipated  were  so  obvious,  so  grand,  and  must  be  attended 
I  effects  so  widely  spread,  that  all  persons  of  every  civilized  nation  at  once 
and  acknowledged  their  importance.  The  announcement  of  the  project 
accordingly  hailed  with  one  general  shont  of  acclamation.  There  were 
s,  who,  being  conversant  with  the  actual  condition  of  the  art  of  steam- 
neering  as  applied  to  navigation,  and  aware  of  various  commercial  condi- 
I  which  must  affect  the  proUem,  were  enabled  to  estimate  calmly  and  dis- 
aoiiately  the  difficulties  and  drawbacks,  as  well  as  tiie  advantages,  of  the 
ntaking.  These  persons  entertained  doubts  which  clouded  the  brightness 
leir  hopes,  and  warned  tiie  commercial  world  against  the  indulgence  of  too 
;irine  anticipatiions  of  the  immediate  and  unqualified  realization  of  the  pro- 
They  counselled  caution  and  reserve  against  an  improvident  investment 
actenaive  capital  in  schemes  which  could  still  be  only  regarded  as  ezperi- 
tal,  and  which  might  prove  its  grave.  But  the  voice  of  remonstrance  was 
mod  amid  the  loud  shouts  of  public  enthusiasm  excited  ibrrthe  promise  of 
nunediate  practical  realization  of  a  scheme  so  grand.  The  keel  of  the 
a  Western  was  laid ;  an  assurance  was  given  that  tiie  seasons  would  not 
«  run  through  their  changes  before  she  would  be  followed  by  a  splendid 
of  vessels,  which  should  consign  the  packet-ships  to  the  care  of  tae  his- 
in  aa  ^  things  that  wers.** 
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The  Great  Western  progressed  and  was  launched,  and  the  enterprise  Im 
now  had  a  fair  trial  during  ten  years — a  sufficiently  long  time,  it  is  presimied, 
to  test  it.  The  packet-slups,  however,  have  not  been  swept  from  the  ftoo  of 
the  ocean.  On  the  contrary,  they  have  been  improved  in  efficiency,  increiied 
in  magnitude,  and  multiplied  in  number.  Capital,  instead  of  being  drawn  fioa 
them,  allured  by  the  prospective  advantages  of  the  steam-liners,  has  onlj 
collected  round  them  in  augmented  amount — obeying,  as  it  always  does,  tliit 
irresistible  attraction  which  profitable  results  invariably  exercise  in  commerce. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  steam  project,  which  was  to  prove  their  doom,  ku 
made  its  flash  and  disappeared,  leaving  the  Great  Western — 


-^  alone  in  her  glocy"— 


to  establish  at  once  the  abstract  practicability  of  the  scheme  in  a  mechanical 
sense,  and  the  utter  inadequacy  of  its  organization  and  execution  in  a  comme^ 
cial  sense.  This  fine  ship  has  for  several  years  maintained  an  occasional  in- 
tercourse during  the  summer  months  between  New  YoHl  and  one  or  other  of 
the  British  ports. 

The  Great  Western,  it  must  be  confessed,  was  established  under  roost  fanx- 
able  auspices.  Mr.  Field,  of  the  firm  of  Majidslay  and  Field,  planned  and  exe- 
cuted her  machinery,  although  the  merit  of  it  has  been  attempted  to  be  filched 
from  him  by  others.  It  combined  all  the  perfection  which  the  most  consam- 
mate  skill  in  practical  engineering  at  that  time  could  confer  upon  it  The 
vessel  has  accordingly  proved  the  practicability  of  maintaining  this  line  of  steam 
communication,  provided  the  traffic  would  bear  its  expense  in  that  paiticvlaT  wiy 
of  working  it.  If  any  experiment  of  that  kind  could  encourage  the  investmeU 
of  capital  in  the  enterprise,  this  would  have  done  so.  Yet,  with  the  practi- 
cal monopoly  of  the  line  in  their  hands,  the  owners  of  this  splendid  ahip  have 
more  than  once  offered  her  for  public  sale.  That  she  now  remains  in  their 
hands  and  still  plies  across  the  Atlantic,  is  owing  to  the  fact  that  no  buyers  on 
equitable  terms  could  be  obtained.  Meanwhile,  the  less  ambitious  but  mors 
manageable  project  to  establish  a  line  of  mail'Sieamers,  sustained  by  the  libenl 
subsidy  of  the  British  postoffice,  plying  between  Liverpool  and  Boston,  hu 
been,  as  all  the  world  knows,  successfully  realized.  * 

How,  then,  it  will  be  rationally  asked,  are  these  things  to  be  explained  T 
Are  we  to  relinquish  the  hope  of  uniting  the  great  mart  of  the  West  with  the 
ports  of  Europe  by  the  agency  of  steam  in  such  a  manner  as  to  serve  the  ends 
of  commerce,  and  insure  to  the  projectors  that  reasonable  profit  without  which 
permanence  cannot  be  obtained  ?  Is  that  mighty  power  which  for  the  last  cen- 
tury has  wielded  its  giant  arm  over  the  destinies  of  the  human  race — ^whick 
has  raised  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth  those  inestimable  mineral  treasures  that, 
without  its  aid,  would  have  been  inaccessible — which  has  superseded  human 
labor  at  the  spindle  and  the  loom,  and  supplied  their  products  in  unbounded 
quantity  at  a  price  little  exceeding  that  of  the  raw  material — which  has  invaded 
the  waters  of  the  Ganges  and  Mississippi,  and  poured  the  blessings  of  civilisa- 
tion even  to  the  innermost  rocesses  of  the  great  continents  of  Asia  and  America 
— which  has  superseded  the  weary  hand  of  human  labor  at  the  printing-press, 
and  become  the  instrument  of  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  among  the  entire 
human  race  at  a  price  which  has  rendered  it  accessible  to  all— -which  has  un- 
harnessed the  horse  from  the  car,  and,  taking  its  place,  has  given  the  speed  of 
the  wind  to  the  social  intercourse  of  distant  centres  of  population — ^is  the 
mighty  arm  of  this  omnipotent  agent  suddenly  enfeebled  and  paralyzed,  and 
are  we,  in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century,  destined  to  be  the  witnesses 
of  this  its  first  signal  failure  ?^-or  is  it  rather  that  those  whom  chance  hu 
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thrown  into  the  management  and  guidance  of  this  vast  enterprise  have  wanted 
the  skill  to  dense  proper  and  adequate  means  of  applying  the  power  placed  at 
ibeir  disposal  T  These  are  questions  to  which  it  were  rash  in  any  individual, 
however  high  his  attainments,  to  give  a  dogmatical  answer.  Nor,  indeed, 
would  such  an  answer  now  be  otherwise  useful  than  as  illustrating  the  history 
of  the  progress  of  steam-machinery. 

The  condition  under  which  the  problem  presented  itself  ten  years  ago  has 
been  gradually  and  insensibly  modified  by  the  progressive  improvements  which 
each  successive  year,  nay,  even  every  revolving  month,  has  developed  in  the  art 
of  steam-navigation.  That  which  might  have  been  impracticable  and  hopeless 
in  1837,  was  less  so  in  1838 — was  divested  of  still  more  of  its  difficulties  and 
obstacles  in  1839 — became  in  some  degree  feasible  in  1840 ;  and  thus,  by 
the  progress  of  invention  and  the  improvement  of  art,  presents  itself  now  under 
mucn  more  cheering  prospects. 

Having  attended  with  much  interest  to  the  growth  of  the  Atlantic  steam 
project  from  its  earliest  suggestion  up  to  the  present  hour,  and  having,  by  my 
course  of  study  and  professional  avocations,  been  informed  of  the  condition  of 
that  branch  of  the  useful  arts  on  which  its  successful  issue  must  depend — and 
having  regarded  it,  moreover,  not  merely  as  a  great  mechanieal  experiment,  but 
as  a  eammereial  project,  the  issue  of  wluch  must  depend  on  the  permanent  and 
certain  advantage  to  be  derived  from  it — I  formed  early  opinions  respecting  it, 
and  did  not  hesitate  publicly  to  express  them.  It  was  apparent,  aa  I  conceived,  | 
that  an  establishment  of  steam-liners  between  New  York  and  the  ports  of  ^ 
England  must  depend  for  their  success  upon  their  fitness  and  capability  to 
serve  those  commercial  purposes  which  were  so  well  fulfilled  hitherto  by  the 
packet-ships.  It  was  well  known  that  a  line  of  post* office  steamers,  controlled 
and  subsidized  by  the  British  government,  and  serving  the  colonial  objects 
of  that  nation  would  be  established,  and  would  necessarily  enjoy  the  mo- 
nopoly of  the  mails,  and  receive  a  preference  from  those  classes  of  voyagers 
to  whom  expedition  was  everything  and  expense  nothing.  Against  such  a 
line  it  was  evidently  hopeless  to  oppose  one  directed  to  similar  objects,  subject 
to  equal  expense,  and  not  sustained  by  the  same  munificent  subsidies.  The 
New  York  and  Liverpool  line,  then,  if  established  at  all,  must  direct  itself 
to  the  fulfilment  of  objects  not  aimed  at  by  the  British  postoffice  line  of 
steamers. 

Such  vessels,  to  be  profitable  to  their  owners  and  beneficial  to  the  public, 
most  aim  at  the  acquisition  of  powers  and  capabilities  which  will  enable 
them  to  perform  the  service  of  the  packet-ships.  They  must,  in  a  word,  be 
packet-sfups,  in  which  sufficient  steam-power  shall  be  supplied  as  may  give 
ihem  that  increased  expedition,  regularity,  and  punctuality,  which,  in  the  ex- 
isting state  of  the  arts,  can  only  be  obtained  through  that  agency ;  but  it  is 
also  important  that  they  accomplish  this  without  robbing  these  ships  to  any  | 
injurious  extent  of  their  present  capability  of  satisfying  the  wants  of  com- 
merce. 

Now  it  appears  evident  that  these  ends  can  only  be  obtained  by  a  material 
modification  m  the  form  and  position  of  the  propelling  apparatus.    A  great 
redaction  in  the  dimensions  of  the  machinery,  and  the  surrender  to  the  uses 
of  commerce  of  that  invaluable  space  which  it  now  occupies  within  the  ves- 
sel, are  also  essential.    It  is  incumbent  on  the  engineer  who  assumes  the 
high  responsibility  of  the  superintendence  of  such  a  project,  to  leave  the  pres- 
ent packetpship  in  the  full  and  unimpaired  enjoyment  of  its  functions  as  a  sail- 
.  ing-vessel.     Let  him  combine,  in  short,  the  agency  of  Steam  with  the  undimin- 
<  iahed  nautical  power  of  the  Ship.     Let  him  celebrate  the  marriage  of  the 
I  steam-engine  with  the  sailing  vessel.    If  he  accomplish  this  with  the  skill 
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and  success  of  which  the  project  is  susceptible,  he  may  fairly  hope  that  his 
name  will  go  down  to  posterity  as  a  benefactor  of  mankind,  united  with  those 
of  Fulton  and  Watt. 

When  these  reflections  pass  through  the  mind,  it  is  cheering  to  think  tbal 
they  are  neither  visionary  nor  hopeless.     It  is  pleasant  to  reflect  that  the  day 
is  most  probably  fast  approaching,  if  not  already  at  hand,  when  such  ideas  will 
be  realized — when  we  shall  behold  a  great  highway  cut  across  the  wide  Atlantic, 
not  as  now,  subserving  to  those  limited  ends,  the  attainment  of  which  will  beir 
a  high  expense,  but  answering  all  the  vast  and  varied  demands  of  general  com- 
merce.    But,  to  secure  advantages  so  extensive,  we  shall  doubtless  be  called 
on  to  compromise  something  on  the  score  of  extreme  speed.     It  is  probable, 
if  not  certain,  that  ships  which  would  serve  the  purposes  we  have  here  shad- 
owed out  can  never  compete  in  mere  speed  with  vessels  in  which  cargo  is 
nothing,  expense  disregarded,  and  expedition  everything.     Be  it  so.     Leave  to 
such  vessels  their  proper  functions  ;  let  them  still  enjoy  to  some  extent  the 
monopoly  of  the  most  costly  branches  of  traffic,  subsidized  as  they  are  by  the 
British  treasury.     Let  the  New  York  Steam-Liner,  securing  to  commerce  equal 
regularity  and  punctuality,  and  probably  more  frequent  despatch,  be  content 
with  somewhat  less  expedition.     Such  is  consistent  with  all  the  analogies  of 
commerce. 

There  is  another  consideration  which,  in  commencing  such  a  project,  ought 
not  to  be  omitted.  In  all  great  advances  in  the  arts  of  life,  extensive  improve- 
ments are  at  first  attended  with  individual  loss  of  greater  or  lesser  amount 
The  displacement  of  capital  is  almost  inevitably  attended  with  this  disadvan-  j 
tage.  It  is  the  duty,  therefore,  of  the  scientific  engineer,  in  the  arrangement 
and  adoption  of  his  measures,  to  consider  how  these  objects  may  be  best  at- 
tained with  the  least  possible  injury  to  existing  interests.  To  accomplish  this 
will  not  only  be  a  benefit  to  the  public,  but  will  materially  facilitate  the  realiza- 
tion of  his  own  objects,  by  conciliating  in  their  favor  those  large  and  powerful 
interests  whose  destruction  would  be  otherwise  menaced  by  them.  If,  then, 
in  the  present  case,  it  is  found  practicable  with  advantage  to  introduce  into  the 
present  packet-ships,  more  especially  into  those  most  recently  constructed,  the 
agency  of  steam,  a  very  important  advantage  will  be  gained  for  the  public,  and 
[  the  almost  unanimous  support  and  countenance  of  the  commercial  community 

will  be  secured. 
I       To  attain  the  objects  here  developed,  it  will  be  evidently  indispensable  to 
>  remove  those  impediments  which  at  once  disfigure  the  appearance  and  destroy 
I  the  efficiency  of  the  sailing  qualities  of  the  ship  by  the  enormous  and  unsightly 
'  excrescences  projecting  from  the  sides  in  the  shape  of  paddle-wheels  and  the 
I  wheel-houses,  or  paddle-boxes,  as  they  are  called.     These  appendages  are 
^  attended  with  many  evils,  the  least  of  which  is  perhaps  the  impediment  which 
}  they  present  to  the  progress  of  the  ship.     Few  are  aware  of  the  amount  of  the 
[  resistance  which  the  air  ofifers  to  the  passage  of  a  large  body  moving  with  a 
[  considerable  velocity.     This  was,  however,  proved  in  a  striking  manner  by  an 
\  extensive  series  of  experiments  made  under  my  superintendence  in  the  years 
I  1838  and  1839  upon  the  English  railways.     The  result  of  these  conclusively 
r  proved  that  at  high  speeds  the  resistance  of  the  air  forms  the  main  obstacle 
I  against  which  the  moving  power  has  to  act.     Now,  although  it  be  true  that  no 
I  speed  yet  attained  on  the  ocean  by  steamships  bears  any  comparison  to  the  J 
I  rate  of  transport  on  the  English  railways,  yet  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  when  j 
)  steamships  work  under  their  greatest  advantages,  their  speed  is  sufficient  to 
(  render  the  atmosphere  a  formidable  source  of  resistance,  and  that  even  at  their 
)  average  speed  it  robs  the  moving  power  of  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  its  effi- 
I  cacy.     It  is  therefore  apparent  that  no  means  should  be  neglected  to  remove 
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from  the  ship  everything  which  can  augment  the  amount  of  this  resistance,  and 
it  is  obvious  that  the  magnitude  of  the  paddle-boxes  and  paddle-wheels  must  in 
this  respect  form  one  of  the  greatest  obstructions. 

But  independently  of  this,  and  admitting  for  a  moment  that  the  propelling 
machinery  of  steamships  is  not  obnoxious  to  this  objection,  it  would  still  be 
si^ject  to  other  even  more  serious  objections.  In  order  that  a  paddle-wheel 
of  the  coounon  form  should  act  with  complete  efficiency,  it  is  found  in  practice 
(aod  this  is  countenanced  by  theory)  that  its  immersion  should  not  exceed  the 
depth  of  the  lowest  paddle-board.  If  the  immersion  become  greater  than  this, 
a  portion  more  or  less  considerable  of  the  moving  power  is  lost  in  the  mere 
devation  and  depression  of  the  water.  If  the  immersion  be  less,  the  wheel 
whirls  roimd  without  laying  sufficient  hold  of  the  water  to  obtain  a  reaction 
sufficient  for  the  propulsion  of  the  vessel.  It  is  therefore  apparent  that  so  long 
as  the  propelling  power  is  conveyed  through  a  pair  of  paddle-wheels  at  the 
sides  of  the  vessel,  having  the  form  and  structure  of  the  wheels  now  in  gen- 
eral use,  a  due  economy  of  the  moving  power  cannot  be  realized,  except  when 
the  vessel  moves  as  it  does  in  inland  navigation,  on  smooth  water,  and  in  a  per- 
fectly upright  position.  If  the  vessel  leans  to  either  side,  one  wheel  becomes 
too  much  and  the  other  too  little  immersed,  and  a  loss  of  power  is  entailed  upon 
both.  If  the  surface  of  the  water  be  rough  and  undulating,  even  though  the 
yessel  should  be  kept  strictly  in  an  upright  position,  both  wheels  will  be  mo- 
mentarily varied  in  Uieir  immersion — now  being  too  deeply  and  now  not  deeply 
enough  immersed — and  will  on  both  accounts  entail  on  the  vessel  a  propor- 
tional waste  of  the  moving  power. 

Sach  is  the  inevitable  condition  to  which  a  steam-vessel  of  the  present  con- 
struction is  exposed  in  navigating  the  ocean.  Scarcely  an  hour  throughout  its 
entire  voyage  can  the  impelling  power  work  with  full  and  unimpaired  effi- 
ciency. T\^e  swell  of  the  ocean  is  incessant,  nor  does  it  even  cease  in  the 
intervals  of  the  abatement  of  the  winds.  The  principles  of  this  reasoning  ap- 
pear so  evident,  that  it  would  be  a  slight  upon  the  understanding  to  enlarge 
upon  them.  It  will  be  easily  perceived  that  the  conclusion  is  inevitable,  that 
when  steam-vessels  of  the  present  form  are  applied  to  ocean-voyages,  a  lafge 
proportion  of  the  moving  power  must  be  lost. 

Among  persons  who  have  not  devoted  much  time  to  the  investigation  of  this 
question,  it  is  a  favorite  argument  to  urge  the  immense  speed  obtained  by  the 
steam-vessels  working  with  these  propelling-wheels  upon  the  extensive  inland 
waters  of  this  great  continent.  But  there  is  no  analogy  whatever  between  the 
cases.  Let  it  be  remembered  that  the  condition  upon  which  this  extraordinary  | 
efficiency  depends  can  never  be  fulfilled  in  sea-going  steamers.  That  efficien- 
cy depends  essentially  on  the  smooth  and  unruffled  surface  ef  the  water  on 
which  the  vessel  moves,  and  the  power  of  the  vessel  to  maintain  itself  in  a 
constantly  perpendicular  position. 

When  these  observations  are  duly  considered,  it  will  be  readily  admitted  that 
the  attainment  of  perfect  efficiency  in  ocean-steamers  with  the  present  propel- 
ling apparatus  is  hopeless. 

But  the  form,  magnitude,  and  position,  of  the  propelling  machinery,  is  far 
from  being  the  only  obstacle  to  the  full  success  of  the  present  steam-vessels 
when  directed  to  the  general  purposes  of  commerce.  The  engines  themselves,  - 
and  the  boilers,  from  which  the  moving  power  proceeds,  and  the  fuel  by  which  |. 
they  are  worked,  occupy  the  very  centre  of  the  vessel,  and  engross  the  most 
valuable  part  of  the  tonnage.  The  chimney,  which  gives  efficacy  to  the  fur- 
naces, is  also  an  unsightly  excrescence,  and  no  inconsiderable  obstruction. 

If  the  present  form  and  structure  of  steam- vessels  be  obnoxious  to  these  many 

serious  objections  when  considered  with  reference  to  the  purposes  of  general 
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commerce,  they  are  still  more  exceptionable  when  considered  with  reference  to 
the  purposes  of  national  defence,  it  is  undoubtedly  a  great  power  with  whit^ 
to  invest  a  vcssel-of-war,  to  confer  upon  it  the  faculty  of  proceeding  at  will  ano 
immediately,  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  wind  or  tide,  in  any  direction  which 
may  seem  most  fit  to  its  commander.  Such  a  power  would  surpass  the  wild-) 
est  dreams  of  the  most  romantic  and  imaginative  naval  commander  of  the  last 
century.  To  confer  upon  the  vessels  of  a  fleet  the  power  immediately  at  the 
bidding  of  the  commander  to  take  any  position  that  may  be  assigned  to  them 
relatively  to  the  enemy,  or  to  run  in  and  out  of  a  hostile  port  at  pleasure,  or  fiy 
with  the  rapidity  of  the  wind  past  the  guns  of  formidable  forts  before  givini^ 
them  time  to  take  effect  upon  them — are  capabilities  which  must  totally  revo- 
lutionize all  the  established  principles  of  naval  tactics.  But  these  powers  tt 
present  are  not  conferred  upon  steamships  without  important  qualifications  and 
serious  drawbacks.  The  instruments  and  machinery  from  which  these  powen 
are  immediately  derived  are  unfortunately  exposed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  ren- 
der the  exerciso  of  the  powers  themselves  hazardous  in  the  extreme.  It  needs 
no  profound  engineering  knowledge  to  perceive  that  the  paddle-wheels  are 
eminently  exposed  to  shot,  which,  taking  effect,  wo  Id  altogether  disable  the 
vessel,  and  leave  her  at  the  mercy  of  the  enemy  ;  md  the  chimney  is  even 
more  exposed,  the  destruction  of  which  would  render  Jie  vessel  a  prey  to  the 
enemy  within  itself  in  the  shape  of  fire.  But  besides  these  most  obvious 
sources  of  exposure  in  vessels  of  the  present  form  intended  as  a  national  de- 
Yence,  the  engines  and  boilers  thegnselves,  being  more  or  less  above  the  water- 
line,  are  exposed  so  as  to  be  liable  to  be  disabled  by  shot. 

Such  are  a  few  of  the  many  defects  incidental  to  the  present  form  of  steam- 
ships as  applied  to  the  purposes  of  national  defence. 

When  long  ocean-voyages  are  contemplated,  such  as  those  between  New 
York  and  the  ports  of  England,  there  is  another  serious  obstacle,  which  is  es- 
pecially felt  in  the  westward  trip,  because  of  the  prevalence  of  adverse  winds. 
When  the  vessel  starts  on  its  lo;i£j  voyage,  it  is  necessarily  laden  with  a  large 
stock  of  fuel,  which  is  calculated  to  meet,  not  merely  the  average  exigencies 
of  the  voyage,  but  the  utmost  extremity  of  adverse  circumstances  of  wind  and 
weather  to  which  it  can  by  possibility  be  exposed.     This  fuel   is  gradually 
consumed  upon  the  voyage  ;  the  vessel  is  proportionally  lightened,  and  its  im- 
mersion diminished.     If  its  trim  bo  so  regulated  that  the  immersion  of  its 
wheels  at  starting  be  such  as  to  give  them  complete  efliciency,  they  may,  be- 
fore the  end  of  the  voyage,  be  almost  if  not  altogether  raised  out  of  the  water. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  efliciency  of  propulsion  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
voyage  be  aimed  at,  they  must  have  such  a  depth  at  its  commencement  as  to 
impair  in  a  serious  degree  their  propelling  effect,  and  to  rob  the  vessel  of  its  i 
proper  speed.     Under  such  circumstances,  there  is  no  expedient  left  but  com-  | 
promise.     The  vessel  must  start  with  too  great  and  arrive  with  too  little  im-  i 
mersion.     There  is  no  alternative,  save  to  abandon  altogether  the  form  and 
structure  of  the  present  machinery,  and  to  awaken  the  inventive  genius  of  the 
age  to  supply  other  mechanical  expedients,  which  shall  not  be  obnoxious  to 
these  objections. 

Although  no  one  who  has  lived  as  long  and  witnessed  so  many  disappointed 
hopes  and  fallacious  anticipations  in  the  progress  of  improvement  as  1  have, 
will  be  very  forward  to  commit  themselves  as  to  the  results  of  projects  which 
still  exist  in  a  state  but  partially  tested  by  experience,  I  cannot  refrain  from 
giving  expression  to  a  strong  hope  and  contident  anticipation  that  the  epoch  is 
at  hand  which  will  witness  a  great  advance  in  ocean-navigation,  and  a  gift 
conferred  by  science  upon  the  arts  not  equalled  since  the  invention  of  the 
steamboat  and  the  safety-lamp. 
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It  is  generally  known  that  within  the  last  seven  years  a  form  of  sub-aqueous 
propeller  placed  at  the  stem  of  the  vessel  as  a  substitute  for  the  paddle-wheels, 
lias  been  invented  and  patented  by  Captain  Ericsson.     This  contrivance  has 
now  been  in  practical  operation  for  so  long  a  time,  and  in  so  great  a  number 
and  variety  of  vessels,  that  we  must  cease  to  regard  it  as  an  experiment.     Its 
efficiency  has  been  tested  on  an  extensive  scale.     The  propelling-wheel  is 
fixed  upon  an  axis  which  is  placed  parallel  to  the  keel,  and  which  issues  from 
the  stem  of  the  vessel ;  the  wheel  therefore  revolves  with  its  face  stemward. 
In  wheels  of  this  form  and  constraction,  the  principle  of  action  is  in  general  . 
similar  to  that  of  the  common  smoke-jack.    The  propelling  surfaces  have  been  <  I 
Dsuany  placed  at  an  oblique  angle  to  the  course  of  the  vessel,  and  have  ex-  I 
tended  from  the  axle  or  nave  to  the  outer  edge  of  the  wheel.     Now,  it  will  be 
apparent,  even  to  those  who  lare  least  familiar  with  mechanical  inquiries,  that  I 
those  parts  of  the  blades  which  are  near  to-  the  nave  moving  with  the  least  ve- 
locity, are  the  most  inefficient  for  propulsion  ;  and  were  it  worth  while,  it  would 
I  be  no  very  difficult  matter  to  demonstrate  that  they  are  often  an  absolute  ob- 
I  stniction.    The  outer  ends  of  the  blades,  moving  with  greater  velocity,  act 
with  proportionately  greater  efficiency. 

These  circumstances  led  Captain  Ericsson  to  construct  his  wheel  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  remove  altogether  those  parts  of  the  blades  nearest  to  the  nave, 
and  which  were  inefficient  for  propulsion,  retaining  only  those  which  were  most 
remote  and  most  effective.  This  he  accomplished  by  forming  a  hoop  of  metal 
concentric  with  the  nave,  and  connected  with  it  by  two  or  more  spokes,  to 
enable  which  to  pass  through  the  water  with  the  least  possible  resistance,  he 
gave  them  a  twisted  or  spiral  form,  regulated  with  such  mathematical  precis- 
ion, that,  by  the  progressive  motion  of  the  vessel,  combined  with  their  own 
rotation,  they  must  always  encounter  the  water  edgewise. 

Drawings  of  this  propeller,  as  applied  to  the  Princeton,  are  given  in  figs. 

1,  2,  and  3.    A  section  parallel  to  the  face  of  the  wheel  is  given  in  fig.  1  ;  a 

horizontal  view  js  shown  in  fig.  2  ;  and  a  section  of  the  axle  and  hoop  in  fig.  3. 

The  nave  in  which  the  axle  is  inserted  is  at  N,  from  which  proceed  six  twist- 

I  ed  spokes  R  R,  attached  to  and  supporting  the  hoop  H  H  H,  bolted  on  to  which 

I  are  six  spiral  propelling  surfaces  P  P,  &c.     The  axis  inserted  in  the  nave  is 

I  represented  at  A,  fig.  2,  where  the  obliquity  and  spiral  form  of  the  surfaces 

are  also  shown,  as  well  as  the  manner  in  which  they  are  bolted  on  the  hoop. 

In  order  to  give  to  this  wheel  all  the  possible  strength,  six  spiral  spokes 
were  supplied,  one  for  each  propelling  blade.  The  material  of  the  wheel  is 
composition-metal,  which  resists  oxydation. 
5  A  propeller  has  been  also  supplied  by  Captain  Ericsson  for  the  United  States 
'  revenue-cutters  Legarc  and  Jefferson,  represented  in  figs.  4, 5,  and  6.  The  corre- 
sponding parts  are  represented  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  former  disgrams, 
and  are  marked  by  the  same  letters.  In  this  wheel,  the  same  strength  not 
being  necessary,  there  are  only  four  twisted  arms  supporting  the  hoop,  and  the 
material  of  the  propeller  is  wrought  iron. 

Stem-propellers  have  been  invented  and  patented  of  very  ^-arious  forms, 
which,  however,  all  agree  in  certain  properties.  When  they  are  totally  sub- 
i  merged,  with  the  face  of  the  wheel  presented  backward,  their  revolution  causes 
^  a  current  of  water  to  be  projected  backward  from  the  stem,  the  reaction  of 
which  is  in  fact  the  moving  power.  This  efiect  is  produced  in  all  of  them  by 
placing  the  surfaces  of  the  radiating  arms  or  plates  in  a  position  inclined  to 
the  course  of  the  ve^seL  If  these  surfaces  were  placed  at  right  angles  to  the 
keel,  the  revolution  of  the  wheel  would  make  them  cut  the  water  edgewise,  and 
wo  nmedoa  would  tm  obtained.  If,  on  the  contrar}',  they  were  parallel  to  the 
keeli  with  taeir  edges  in  the  direction  of  the  vesseFs  course,  they  would  drive 
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the  water  everywhere  at  right  angles  to  that  course,  and  bo  backward  current 
would  be  produced  ;  but  by  giving  them  a  position  between  these  two  extreniM 
— that  is  to  say,  inclined  at  some  oblique  angle  to  the  course  of  the  vessel— 
the  revolution  of  the  wheel  will  cause  them  to  exert  a  certain  portion  of  their 
force  on  the  water  in  producing  a  backward  current :  and  that  particular  obli- 
quity should  be  given  to  them  which  will  make  that  backward  current  moit 
effective. 

The  calculation  of  this  obliquity  requires  the  application  of  the  principlei 
of  mathematical  science,  and  admits  of  a  clear  and  definite  solution.  Itisj 
found,  however,  that  the  most  effective  obliquity  for  the  propelling  surface  ii ' 
not  the  same  for  all  distances  from  the  centre  of  the  wheel,  and  consequent! j 
if  the  best  possible  form  be  given  to  the  propelling  blades,  they  must  be  shaped 
according  to  a  certain  spiral  to  be  determined  by  conditions  depending  upon  a 
variety  of  circumstances  connected  with  the  propeller  and  the  vessel  itself. 

Some  projectors,  ignorant  of  these  scientific  principles,  have  constructed 
these  propellers  with  plane  surfaces,  without  the  spiral  form.  Such  is  the 
patented  contrivance  called  Loper's  propeller.  They  are  consequently  and 
most  obviously  inefficient. 

But  besides  the  proper  adjustment  of  the  obliquity  of  the  propelling  surfaces, 
the  experience  of  Captain  Ericsson  soon  proved  that  the  parts  of  the  blades 
near  the  centre  of  the  wheel  were  not  only  inefficient  for  propulsion,  but  formed 
an  impediment  to  the  progress  of  the  vessel.  It  was  for  this  reason,  among 
others,  that  he  cut  away  those  parts  of  the  blades  near  the  centre,  retaining 
only  the  more  remote  portions,  and  supported  these  by  bolting  them  on  to  the 
hoop  already  described. 

Such  being  the  general  character  of  this  propelling  instrument,  it  will  be  ap- 
parent that  in  every  position  which  it  can  assume  in  the  water,  it  must  pru- 
duce  nearly  the  same  propelling  effect.  However  the  ship  may  pitch  or  loll, 
or  however  unequal  the  surface  of  the  sea  may  be,  it  will  always  produce  the 
backward  current,  without  any  great  variation  of  effect. 

The  circumstances  which  prevent  the  co-operation  of  the  power  of  steam 
with  that  of  the  sails  in  the  steam* vessels  now  in  use,  will  not  operate  with  a 
propeller  of  this  form,  inasmuch  as  its  efficacy  will  be  altogether  independent 
of  the  careening  of  the  ship ;  but  although  this  defect  is  removed,  the  sub- 
merged stcm-propcllers  arc  still  subject  to  objections  from  which  even  the 
common  paddle-wheels  are  free.  Being  permanently  submerged  and  liable  to 
accidental  fracture  and  derangement  from  various  causes,  they  are  inacces- 
sible, and  cannot  be  repaired  at  sea ;  but  besides  this,  when  the  object  in  view 
is  to  take  full  advantage  of  the  power  of  the  sails,  that  of  the  machinery  being 
suspended,  the  submerged  propeller  becomes  an  obstruction,  more  or  less  con- 
siderable, to  the  progress  of  the  vessel. 

An  invention,  however,  recently  patented  by  Captain  Ericsson,  has  finally 
removed  this  difficulty,  and  placed  it  in  the  power  of  the  commander  at  any  time 
within  the  space  of  five  minutes  to  raise  the  propeller  out  of  the  water,  or  to 
submerge  it,  so  as  to  convert  for  all  intents  and  purposes  a  steamer  into  a  sail- 
ing-vessel, or  a  sailing-vessel  into  a  steamer,  aa  he  may  see  fit. 

The  shaft  on  which  the  propelling- wheel  is  fixed  is  provided  with  a  simple 
mechanism  within  the  vessel  by  which  it  may  be  easily  at  any  time  drawn  out 
of  the  nave  of  the  wheel.  The  wheel  itself  is  sustained  by  a  powerful  vertical  arm, 
the  upper  end  of  which  is  attached  to  a  strong  axis,  which  enters  the  vessel 
parallel  to  the  main  axis  of  the  wheel  and  above  the  summit  of  the  wheel.  To 
this  axis  within  the  vessel  is  attached  a  piece  of  mechanism  by  which  it  may 
be  turned  through  half  a  revolution  by  the  power  of  two  men  with  such  force 
that  the  propeller  will  be  made  to  perform  half  a  revolution  round  the  upper 
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end  of  the  vertical  arm  which  supports  it,  by  which  that  arm  will  be  presented 
upward  instead  of  downward.  The  wheel,  therefore,  instead  of  being  sub- 
merged, will  be  supported  at  the  stern  of  the  vessel  at  the  place  wliere  a  boat 
is  usually  suspended. 

The  vessel  will  thus  be  free  from  all  obstruction  in  passing  through  the 
water,  and  will  acquire  all  the  efficiency  which  any  mere  sailing-vessel  can 
have,  besides  which  the  propeller  is  placed  in  such  a  situation  that  it  may  be 
repaired  if  necessary. 

The  main  shaft  which  drives  the  propeller  when  submerged  is  at  a  depth 
of  seven  or  eight  feet  under  the  lower  deck.  The  cylinders  by  which  it  is 
impelled  are  supported  in  a  slanting  position  on  the  timbers  of  the  vessel, 
their  piston-rods  being  presented  toward  the  crank  on  the  shaft,  which  they 
dri%'e  in  the  usual  manner  by  connecting-rods.  The  boilers  and  the  fuel  occu- 
py the  space  immediately  forward  of  the  cylinders.  The  entire  machinery, 
including  the  boilers  and  fuel,  are  below  the  second  deck  of  the  vessel. 

Such  are  the  general  features  of  the  arrangements  projected  by  Captain 
Ericsson,*  and  proposed  to  be  adopted  in  a  line  of  steam  packet-ships  to  ply 
between  New  York  and  Liverpool.  The  first  of  these  vessels  is  now  in  an 
advanced  state  at  Boston,  and  the  machinery  is  in  progress  in  New  York. 
It  is  expected  that  this  ship  will  make  her  first  voyage  in  August,  1845. 

The  fuel  to  be  used  is  hard  coal,  and  the  furnaces  will  be  ventilated  by 
blowers,  worked  by  the  engine.  There  will  be  no  smoke,  nor  any  need  of 
the  draught  produced  by  a  chimney,  and  therefore  that  appendage  will  have 
no  other  use  than  as  an  exit  for  the  gases  evolved  in  the  combustion.  A 
square  tunnel  designed  for  this  purpose  is  carried  from  the  machinery  upward 
through  the  two  decks,  terminating  on  the  poop-deck,  where  a  sliding  tube, 
having  a  motion  like  a  telescopo-joint,  by  which  a  short  discharge-pipe  for 
the  hot  air  and  offensive  gases  can  be  elevated  when  the  machinery  is  worked, 
I  and  which  can  be  lowered  when  the  vessel  is  under  sail. 

Such  a  vessel,  then,  presents  none  of  the  appearances,  internal  or  external, 
I  of  a  steamer.     There  is  no  visible  machinery,  no  noise,  heat,  smoke,  or  per- 
ceptible vibration.     The  main-deck,  clear  of  machinery  from  stem  to  stem,  is 
occupied  by  the  cabins,  saloons,  library,  state-room,  and  the  various  other  ac- 

*  The  trhunplu  of  gemos,  like  all  sabluuory  pleojiarei,  arc  not  unattended  with  alloy.  The  moment 
that  any  invention  proves  to  be  flaccemful  in  pnicticc,  a  flwann  of  vonniu  are  fostered  into  being  to 
devour  tlie  legitimate  profits  of  tlie  inventor,  and  to  rob  geuiusof  its  fair  reward.  Captain  EKicsdov, 
■o  long  as  hia  oubmcrgcd  propeller  retained  the  character  of  a  mere  experiment^  was  left  in  undis- 
turbed posKadon  6f  it ;  but  when  it  had  forced  its  way  into  extensive  practical  use — ^when  it  was 
adoptoa  in  the  United  States  navy,  and  in  the  revenue  service — when  the  coast  of  tiiis  country  wit- 
uc»«d  its  application  in  numerous  commercial  vessels — ivhcn  it  was  known  tliat  in  France  and 
knglaud  its  adoption  was  decided  upon — then  the  discovery  was  made  for  tlie  first  time  that  this 
invention  of  Captain  Ericsson's  wiu  no  invention  at  all — ^tliat  it  had  been  applie<l  suice  the  earliest 
dates  in  steam-navigation.  Old  patontii,  some  of  which  had  been  stillborn,  and  otlicrs  which  had 
been  fur  yean  dead  and  burksd,  were  dug  from  their  gnycM^  and  their  dust  brought  into  courts  of 
la.'Wf  to  overturn  this  invention,  and  wrest  from  Captain  Ericsson  Iiis  justly-earned  reward.  Bat 
this  was  not  all ;  every  mechanical  expedient  has  about  it  accidents  aud  essentials.  It  is  the  same 
irith  genioa  and  art.  Imitators,  incapable  of  realising  the  spirit  or  producing  the  essentials,  are 
nevurthclcas  capable  of  copying  the  accidents  aud  mere  forma.  The  saccess  of  Ericsson's  inven- 
tions produced  the  nsual  swivrm  of  imitators  of  this  kind :  and  the  smoke-jack  was  accordingly  pat- 
ented by  a  so-called  inventor  at  Thiladelphia,  in  whk:h,  with  a  sioi?ular  obllqaity  of  in^nul^r,  he 
aOriuped  Ericsson's  contrivance  of  everything  that  was  good  about  it|  and  carefully  oombmed  all  the 
baa  tieatarea  which  could  possibly  attach  to  the  common  wlieel  of  oblique  acUon. 

It  is  pAinfal  to  be  compelled  to  state  that  the^te  base  and  contemptible  proceedings  have  not  failed    » 
in  some  instaoces  to  obtain  conntenanco  in  high  quartera.    Will  it  be  believed  that  the  steaoisUp  ' 
Princeton,  the  performance  of  wliose  machinery  was  attended  witli  complete  success,  has  had  its 
propeller  removed,  and  another  subf<tituted.  which  is  in  fact  a  feeble  and  inefficient  copy  of  the  S 
orifcinal— omitting,  however,  one  or  two  of  its  best  features  f    It  is  protended,  also— erroneoariy,  as   i 
will  be  proved — that  this  inferior  instrument  has  been  more  etticieut  in  operation  tlian  the  original   1 

>  whccL    No  engineer  or  machinist,  properly  informed,  can  examine  the  wheel  which  has  been  thus  > 

>  sabscimted,  witnout  being  convincca  tliat  the  change  must  have  been  prompted  by  motives  entirely  ) 
[  uoonnocted  with  those  of  the  improvement  of  the  vesaeL  ? 
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commodations  for  passengers.  Under  that,  the  second  or  freight  deck,  also 
clear  of  machinery  from  stem  to  stem,  is  occupied  by  the  cargo  ;  and  beneath 
this  again,  buried  in  the  very  bottom  of  the  vessel,  is  the  mechanical  power  of 
propulsion— occupying,  however,  only  about  one  fifth  of  the  space  below  the 
freight-deck.  The  square  tunnel  we  have  referred  to  for  the  discharge  of 
the  gases,  and  the  ventilation  of  the  engine-room,  is  carried  up  through  the 
decks  and  stands  in  one  of  the  saloons,  but  presents  no  other  appearance  to 
the  eye  than  that  of  a  pillar  five  feet  square,  handsomely  empannelled  and 
decorated,  and  adorned  with  mirrors.  The  freight-deck  being  interposed  be- 
tween the  cabins  and  the  machinery,  intercepts  all  noise  and  vibration. 

When  this  mode  of  propulsion  is  applied  to  vessels-of-war,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  Princeton,  there  is  still  another  object  to  be  accomplished.  It  is  desirable 
that  the  whole  of  the  machinery  should  be  below  the  water-line,  so  as  to  be  r 
effectually  protected  from  shot.  This  is  accomplished  by  engines  of  a  pecnliar 
construction,  invented  and  patented  by  Captain  Ericsson,  which  have  been 
worked  with  complete  success  in  the  Princeton.  A  representation  of  these, 
in  transverse  vertical  section,  is  given  in  fig.  7.  It  consists  of  two  semi-cylin- 
ders, presenting  their  semicircular  sides  downward,  and  being  flat  at  the  top. 
They  are  placed  beside  each  other  above  the  main  shaft,  having  their  axes 
parallel  to  it  and  to  the  keel.  The  ends  of  the  axes  are  represented  at  A  B. 
To  these  axes  are  attached  vibrating  rectangular  planes,  which  move  alter- 
nately from  left  to  right,  and  right  to  left,  within  the  semi-cylinders,  and  in 
steam-tight  contact  with  them.  These  planes  are  attached  to  the  axes  of  the 
cylinders,  the  ends  of  which  appear  at  A  and  B,  so  that  the  vibrating  naotion 
of  the  planes  will  impart  a  corresponding  motion  to  the  arms  A  £  and  B  F, 
attached  to  the  ends  of  the  axes  A  and  B.  The  ends  of  these  arms  £  and  F 
are  attached  to  two  connecting-rods,  E  D  and  F  D,  which  are  both  attached  to 


the  crank  S  D,  which  drives  the  main  shaft. 

The  steam  is  admitted  ai'emately  to  each  side  of  the  vibrating  planes  with 
in  the  semi-cylinders,  being  at  the  ^ame  time  withdrawn  from  the  other  side 
by  a  condenser. 

The  action  of  the  connecting-rods  on  the  crank  will  be  best  understood  by 
following  them  successively  through  their  various  positions.  In  fig.  8,  the 
rod  F  D  is  in  the  position  in  which  it  has  no  power  on  the  crank  :  but  the 
rod  E  D,  being  at  right  angles  with  the  crank,  has  full  effect  upon  it.  The 
crank  therefore  moves  from  the  position  represented  in  fig.  8,  to  the  position 
represented  in  ^g,  9,  where  the  rod  E  D  becomes  powerless.  The  crank  is 
then  driven  to  the  position  represented  in  fig.  1 0,  where  the  rod  D  F  becomes 
again  powerless,  and  E  D  is  effective.  The  crank  is  then  moved  to  the  posi- 
tion represented  in  fig.  11,  whSre  E  D  is  powerless  and  F  D  elective,  and 
so  on. 

Thus  it  appears  by  this  arrangement  that  the  relative  positions  of  the  crank 
and  connecting-rods  are  such  as  to  exercise  a  uniform  action  on  the  main  shaft 

The  space  occupied  by  the  machinery  in  the  lower  part  of  the  stern  of  the 
vessel,  is  surrounded  by  fuel,  as  represented  in  figure  7,  and  tho  whole  is 
considerably  below  the  water-line  W. 

This  machinery  is  designed  only  for  war-vessels.  Its  construction  and  op- 
eration are  somewhat  too  expensive  to  be  used  for  the  mere  purposes  of  com- 
merce, where  the  advantages  of  its  being  placed  below  the  water-line  are  of  no 
account. 

The  steam  packet-ships  to  which  we  have  referred  are  calculated  to  make 
an  average  speed  of  nine  statute  miles  per  hour  when  in  full  operation.  It  is 
computed  that  they  can  maintain  the  communication  between  New  York  and 
Liverpool  with  regularity  and  despatch — the  average  western  passage  being 
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tn  nKwraoTs  OV  BraUHATHtenDK 

KboH  tvsDtjr  u>d  d^  eutem  aizWen  iajm — duh  atMiB-inBeliiBfliy  woiUaj 
for  >bont  ODe  third  tlw  tiiBe  of  the  TOngt. 

On  oompariDg  Uwm  vaMels  with  ua  GroU  WoMoni,  it  is  to  b^oonndnvd 
that,  ia  omsr  to  enible  lbs  latter  Teasel  to  make  an  arsrags  speed  of  ton  milei, 
she  ia  prorided  with  fonr-lmndred-huae  power ;  while  ue  power  proposed  ki 
be  given  to  the  ship'  now  in  neparation  being  only  that  of  one  hnndrsd  sal 
seventT-thno  hones,  woold  give  a  speed  of  seven  and  a  half  knots  per  bonr, 
which  is  equiTBleni  to  nine  slstnte  miles.  Sacb  is  the  nsnlt  of  a  calciiUtioa 
made  on  the  ordinary  and  admitted  priaci|dee  of  meehanics.  It  appesrs,  than, 
that  hj  the  email  sacrifice  of  twenty-five  per  cant.  t£  the  speed,  the  power  of 
the  machinery  is  rednced  in  the  proportion  of  forty  to  eeraateen ;  and  the  con- 
agn^ition  of  fuel,  end  the  space  occupied  by  it  mi  by  the  maobinaiy,  are  di- 
niniaheJ  ia  a  grealcr  ratio  tlian  siiC  to  one.* 

Let  ua  consider  Tor  a  mnment  ihs'afoel  wUeh.^  saaeswfal  eataUiah 


of  anch  a  line  of  steamships  would  have  njpan  the  int^gnwna  bttwnen  this  een- 
liaeeMtod  Europe.  The  average  asiMgl  of  Ae  GmH  WeMin  to  New  Yoik  < 
days  and  nineuiea  (Mm,  Tbtof  ibaQpnatdiUpafoBoaua: 
Aitieen  daye.  It  appeals^  iheielbre,  thai  th'aaa  vMnda-  at  preeeH 
■sioosl  intelligence  to  N«w  YoA,  the  one  in  aiiUM'U4-(be  other  ii 
■days.  The  proposed  line  of  atawnshipo  wO  niMSMriUi  the  sast 
n  twenty  days  :  but  u  ibeyal,  if  aaeceaaftJai  J^Dnna  nam  aw  j 
teeiit  London  and  Liverpool  liners,  th«y  will  ba  esillmllj  dropping 
^  poit,  keeping  up  a  never-ceasing  stream  of  intalligltn*,  not  more  tha 
twenty  dap  later  from  Europe.  Instead,  ibeiafon,  of  Ae  pmaeM  nail-steaD- 
era,  bringing,  as  they  do  now,  intelligence  in  winter  often  thirty  days  later, 
and  in  summer  fifteen  days  later,  their  functions  will  be  limited  to  the  convej- 
ance  of  newa  occaaioaally  five  or  six  days  later.  Id  a  word,  it  is  erideit 
that  the  Jine  of  packet-ahips  now  contemplated  will  to  a  great  extent  strip  iba 
present  mail-steamers  of  their  great  impoitaoce,  not  merely  as  respects  inteUi- 
gence,  but  also  correspondence.     A  great  epoch  is  indubitably  at  iiand. 

One  of  the  numerous  advantages  attending  these  arrangements  is,  that  tlw 
machinery  is  capable  of  being  applied  to  any  of  the  present  packet-ships  vriih- 
out  any  serious  suspension  of  their  operation,  or  any  injurioua  ezpeoditora. 
If  the  experiment  about  to  be  made  shall  therefore  be  attended  with  that  svc- 
ceaa  which  we  confidently  anticipate,  a  brief  period  will  be  sufficient  to  coo- 
vert  the  entire  fleet  of  packet-ships  between  New  York  and  Britain  into  steani- 
lioers— uniting  the  expedition,  certainty,  and  regularity,  with  all  their  present 
capabilities  for  commerce  and  cargo. 
*  TliitgTsatndDctioDaf  bnlkof  fsd  laraalixed  flUaQjr  t^ iuIb(  the  sxpSMira  piudfda  to  ■ 
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In  the  history  of  himum  discovery,  there  are  few  more  impressive  lessons 
of  humility  than  that  which  is  to  be  collected  from  the  records  of  the  progress 
by  whicK  the  pressmre  of  the  atmosphere  which  surrounds  us,  and  the  manner 
in  which  it  is  instrumental  in  producing  some  most  ordinary  phenomena, 
became  known.  Looking  back  from  the  point  to  which  we  have  now  attained, 
and  observing  the  numerous  and  obvious  indications  of  this  effect  which  pre- 
sent themselves  at  all  times,  and  on  all  occasions,  nature  seems  almost  to  have 
ecrarted  the  philosopher  to  the  discovery.  With  every  allowance  for  the  feeble- 
ness of  the  human  understanding,  and  for  the  disadvantages  which  the  ancients 
labored  under,  as  compared  with  more  recent  investigators,  still  one  is  inclined  to 
ittribiite  the  lateness  of  the  discovery  of  the  atmospheric  pressure  and  its  effects, 
set  altogether  to  the  weakness  and  inadequacy  of  the  mental  powers  applied 
to  the  investigation.  There  seems  to  be  something  of  wilful  perverseness  and 
obstinacy  instigating  men  to  step  aside  from  that  course,  and  to  turn  their  minds 
from  those  instances  which  nature  herself  continually  forces  upon  them. 

The  ancient  philosophers  observed  that,  in  the  instances  which  commonly 
fell  mider  their  notice,  space  was  always  filled  by  a  material  substance.  The 
moment  a  solid  or  a  liquid  was  by  any  means  removed,  immediately  the  sur- 
rounding air  rushed  in  and  filled  the  place  which  it  deserted;  hence  they 
adopted  the  physical  dogma  that  naturB  abhors  a  vacuum.  Such  a  proposition 
most  be  regarded  as  a  figurative  or  poetical  expression  of  a  supposed  law  of 
I^iysics,  declaring  it  to  be  impossible  that  space  could  exist  unoccupied  by  matter. 

Probably  one  of  the  first  ways  in  whicn  the  atmospheric  pressure  presented 
itself  was  by  the  effect  of  suction  with  the  mouth.  One  end  of  a  ti^be  being 
immersed  in  a  liquid,  and  the  other  placed  between  the  lips,  the  air  was  drawn 
from  the  tube  by  the  ordinary  process  of  inhaling ;  the  water  was  immediately 
oboerred  to  fill  the  tube  as  the  air  retreated.  This  phenomenon  was  accounted 
lor  by  declaring,  that  "  nature  abhorred  a  vacttum,'*and  that  she,  therefore,  com- 
pellea  the  water  to  ffll  the  space  deserted  by  the  air. 
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The  effects  of  suction  by  the  mouth  led,  by  a  natural  analogy,  to  siuction  hj 
artificial  means.  If  a  cylinder  be  open  at  both  ends,  and  a  piston  playing  in  it 
air-tight  be  moved  to  the  lower  end,  upon  immersing  this  lower  end  in  water, 
and  then  drawing  up  the  piston,  an  unoccupied  space  would  remain  between 
the  piston  and  the  water.  ''  But  nature  abhors  such  a  space,"  said  the  ancients, 
**  and  therefore  the  water  will  not  allow  such  a  space  to  remain  unoccupied :  we 
find,  accordingly,  that  as  the  piston  rises  the  water  follows  it."  By  such  poetical 
reasoning  pumps  of  various  kinds  were  constructed. 

The  antipathy  entertained  by  nature  against  an  erop^  space  served  the  pur- 
poses of  philosophy  for  a  couple  of  thousand  years,  when  it  so  happened  that 
some  engineers  employed  at  Florence  in  sinking  pumps,  had  occasion  to  con- 
struct one  to  raise  water  from  an  unusually  great  depth.  Upon  working  it,  they 
found  that  the  water  would  rise  no  higher  than  about  thirty-two  feet  above  the 
well.  Galileo,  the  most  celebrated  philosopher  of  that  day,  was  consulted  in 
this  difficulty,  and  it  is  said  that  his  answer  was,  that  "  nature's  abhorrence  of  a 
vacuum  extended  only  to  the  height  of  thirty-two  feet,  but  that  beyond  this  her 
disinclination  to  an  empty  space  did  not  extend."  Some  writers  deny  the  fact 
of  his  having  given  this  answer ;  others  admit  it,  but  take  it  to  have  been  iron- 
ical. It  has  been  more  generally  taken  as  a  solution  seriously  intended.  It 
appears,  however,  that  Galileo,  having  his  attention  thus  directed  to  the  point, 
soon  saw  the  absurdity  of  the  maxim  iLat  **  nature  abhors  a  vacuiun,"  and  sought 
to  account  for  the  phenomenon  in  other  ways. 

Hq  attributed  the  elevation  of  the  water  to  an  attraction  exerted  upon  that 
liquid  by  the  piston.  This  attraction  he  conceived  to  have  a  determinate  inten- 
sity, and  when  such  a  column  of  water  was  raised  as  was  equal  in  weight  to 
the  whole  amount  of  the  attraction,  then  any  farther  elevation  of  the  water  by 
the  piston  became  impossible. 

At  a  very  remote  period  air  was  known  to  possess  the  quality  of  weight. 
Aristotle  and  other  ancient  philosophers  expressly  speak  of  the  weight  of  air. 
The  process  of  respiration  is  attributed  by  an  ancient  writer  to  the  pressure  of 
the  atmosphere  forcing  air  into  the  lungs.  Galileo  was  therefore  fully  aware  that 
the  atmosphere  possessed  this  property,  and  it  is  not  a  little  surprising  that 
when  his  attention  was  so  immediately  directed  to  one  of  the  most  striking 
effects  of  it,  he  was  unable  to  perceive  the  connexion. 

Some  writers  afhrm,  we  know  not  upon  what  authority,  that  Galileo,  at  the 
time  he  was  interrogated  respecting  the  limited  elevation  of  water  in  a  common 
pump,  was  aware  of  the  true  cause  of  the  effect ;  but  that,  not  having  thoroughly 
investigated  the  subject,  he  evaded  the  question  of  the  engineers,  with  a  view 
to  conceal  his  knowledge  of  the  principle  until  he  had  carried  his  inquiry  to  a 
more  satisfactory  result.  It  does  not,  however,  appear  that  he  published  his 
solution  of  the  problem.  After  his  death,  Torricelli,  his  pupil,  directed  his  at- 
tention to  the  same  problem.  He  argued  that  whatever  be  the  cause  which 
sustained  a  column  of  water  in  a  common  pump,  the  measure  and  the  energy 
of  that  power  must  be  the  weight  of  the  column  of  water ;  and,  consequently, 

,  if  another  liquid  be  used,  heavier  or  lighter,  bulk  for  bulk,  than  water,  then 

I  the  same  force  must  sustain  a  lesser  or  greater  column  of  such  liquid.     Bt 
using  a  much  heavier  liquid,  the  column  sustained  would  necessarily  be  much 

I  shorter,  and  the  experiment  in  every  way  more  manageable. 

He  therefore  selected  for  the  experiment  mercury,  the  heaviest  known  liquid. 

I  The  weight  of  mercury,  bulk  for  bulk,  being  about  13^  times  that  of  water,  it 
follows  that  the  height  of  a  column  of  that  liquid  which  would  be  sustained  by 

I  a  vacuum  must  be  13 j  times  less  that  the  height  of  a  colunm  of  water  thu< 
sustained. 

Hence  he  computed  that  the  height  of  the  colunm  of  mercury  would  be 
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•bont  28  iachei.  Ho  procured  a  glass  tube,  A  B  (fig.  1),  more  than  30  inches 
in  length,  open  at  one  end,  A,  and  closed  at  ihe  other  end,  fi.  Placing  this 
tube  iu  an  upright  position,  with  the  open  end  upward,  he  filled  it  with  mer- 
cury, and  applying  his  finger  to  the  end  A,  so  as  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the 
mercury,  he  inverted  the  tube,  plunging  the  end  A  into  a  cistern,  C  D  (fig.  2), 
coBUming  mercury,  tb«  open  end  A  being  below  the  snrrace  F  at  the  mer- 
cury in  the  cistern,  and  no  air  having  been  allowed  to  commnnicate  with  it. 
H»  1.  rig.  a. 


Vfoa  removing  the  finger,  therefore,  the  mercury  in  the  cistern  came  in  imme- 
diate contiKt  with  the  mercury  in  the  tube.  Immediately  the  mercury  was 
observed  to  subside  from  the  top  of  the  tube,  and  its  surface  gradually  In  de- 
■cend  to  the  level  £,  about  28  inches  above  the  mercury  in  the  cistern.  This 
TBsnli  was  what  Torricelli  anticipated,  and  clearly  showed  the  absurdity  of  the 
■opposition  that  nature's  abhorrence  of  a  vacuum  extended  to  the  height  of  32 
beL  Torricelli  soon  perceived  the  true  cause  oj'  this  phenomenon.  The  at- 
nospheiic  pressure  acting  upon  the  aurf&ce  F,  while  the  surface  E  wax  pro- 
tected frotn  this  pressure  by  the  closed  end  B,  of  the  tube,  supported  the  weight 
of  the  column  E  F.  This  pressure  was  transmitted  by  the  liquid  mercury  in 
the  cistern  frnrn  the  external  surface  F,  to  the  base  of  the  column  contained  in 
the  tube. 

This  erperiment  and  its  explanation  soon  became  known  to  philosophers  in 
every  part  of  Europe,  and,  among  others,  it  attracted  the  notice  of  ihe  cele- 
brated Pascal.  In  order  to  subject  the  explanation  of  Galileo  to  the  most  se- 
ven test,  Pascal  propoaed  to  transport  a  tube  of  this  kind  to  a  great  elevation 
upon  a  mountain,  and  argued  that,  if  the  cause  which  sustained  the  column  in 
the  tube  were  the  weight  of  the  atmosphere  acting  upon  the  external  surface 
of  the  mercury  in  the  cistern,  then  it  must  bo  expected  that  if  the  tube  was 
elevated,  having  a  less  and  a  less  quantity  of  atmosphere  above  it,  the  column 
sustained  by  the  weight  of  this  incumbent  atmpsphere  must  suffer  a  correspond- 
ing diminution  in  heighL  He  accordingly  directed  a.  friend  residing  in  the 
neighborhood  of  a  mountain  called  Pays  de  Dome,  near  Auvcrgne,  to  ascend 
thit  mountain,  carrying  with  him  the  appsratus  already  described.  This  was 
,  icranlingly  done,  and  the  height  of  the  column  noted  during  the  ascent.     Con- 
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forroably  to  the  principle  explained  by  Torricelli,  the  column  was  obserred 
gradually  to  diminish  in  height,  as  the  elevation  of  the  apparatus  was  increased. 
The  same  experiment  was  repeated  by  Pascal  himself,  with  similar  success, 
upon  a  high  tower  in  the  city  of  Paris. 

Meanwhile  other  effects  were  manifested  which  not  less  unequirocsUy 
proved  the  truth  of  Torricelli's  solution.  The  apparatus  being  kept  for  a  lengtk 
of  time  in  a  fixed  position,  the  height  of  the  column  was  observed  to  flnctnste 
from  day  to  day  between  certain  small  limits.  This  effect  was,  of  course,  to 
be  attributed  to  the  variation  of  the  weight  of  the  incumbent  atmosphere,  ari- 
sing from  various  meteorological  causes. 

The  apparatus  which  we  have  just  described  is,  in  fact,  the  common  barom- 
eter. By  the  principles  of  hydrostatics  it  appears  that  the  height  of  the  col- 
umn E  F,  sustained  by  the  atmospheric  pressiure,  will  be  the  same,  whatever 
be  tlie  magnitude  of  the  bore  of  the  tube.  If  we  suppose  the  section  of  the 
bore  to  be  equal  to  a  square  inch,  then  the  colunm  £  F  will  be  pressed  up- 
ward, and  held  in  equilibrium  by  the  weight  of  a  column  of  atmosphere  pres- 
sing upon  a  square  inch  of  the  external  surface  F ;  consequently  the  weight  of 
the  column  £  F,  must  be  equal  to  the  weight  of  a  column  of  the  atnoosphere 
whose  base  is  a  square  inch,  and  which  extends  from  the  surface  of  the  ^le^ 
cury  in  the  cistern  to  the  top  of  the  atmosphere.  If  there  be  another  tube 
whose  bore  is  only  half  a  square  inch,  then  the  pressure  which  will  support 
the  column  in  it  will  be  that  of  a  similar  column  of  atmosphere,  whose  base  ii 
half  a  square  inch ;  such  pressure,  then,  will  only  be  half  the  amount  of  the 
former,  and  therefore  will  only  sustain  half  the  weight  of  mercury.  But  & 
column  of  mercury  of  half  the  weight,  having  a  base  of  half  tho  magnitude, 
must  necessarily  have  the  same  height.  Hence  it  appears  that  so  long  as  the 
atmosphere  presses  upon  a  given  magnitude  of  the  surface  F,  with  the  same 
intensiiy,  the  column  of  mercury  sustained  in  the  tube  will  have  the  same 
height,  whatever  be  the  magnitude  of  its  bore. 

In  adapting  such  an  apparatus  as  this  to  indicate  minute  changes  in  the  pres- 
sure of  the  atmosphere,  there  arc  many  circumstances  to  be  attended  to,  which 
I  propose  to  explain,  so  far  as  they  are  necessary  to  render  intelligible  the 
general  principles  and  use  of  the  barometer. 

It  is,  in  the  first  place,  necessary  to  have  the  means  of  measuring  exactly 
the  height  of  the  column  E  F,  fig.  2.  If  the  surface  F  were  fixed,  and  the 
tube  B  A  maintained  in  its  position,  it  would  be  sufficient  to  mark  a  i^aduated 
scale  upon  the  tube,  indicating  the  number  of  inches  and  fractions  of  an  inch 
of  any  part  upon  it,  from  the  surface  F.  But  it  is  obvious  that  this  will  not  be  the 
case  when  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  is  increased,  as  an  additional  quan- 
tity of  mercury  is  forced  into  the  tube,  and  consequently  an  equal  quantity  is 
forced  out  of  the  cistern.  While  the  surface  E  rises  toward  B,  the  surface 
F  therefore  descends,  and  the  distance  of  £  from  that  surface  is  increased  by 
both  causes. 

A  graduated  scale  marked  upon  the  tube  would  then  only  indicate  the  change 
in  the  position  of  the  surface  £,  but  would  not  show  the  change  in  the  len^i 
of  the  column  £  F,  so  far  as  that  change  is  affected  by  the  fall  of  the  surface 
F.     There  are  several  ways  in  which  this  defect  may  be  remedied. 

If  the  instrument  be  not  required  to  give  extremely  accurate  indications,  it 
will  bo  sufficient  to  use  a  tube  the  bore  of  which  is  small  compared  with  the 
magnitude  of  the  cistern.  In  thi^  case,  a  small  change  in  the  height  of  the 
column  will  make  but  a  very  inconsiderable  change  in  the  whole  quantity  o( 
mercury  in  the  cistern,  and  therefore  will  produce  a  very  minute  effect  upon 
the  position  of  the  surface  F.  If  such  a  change  in  the  level  F,  be  so  small  as 
to  afiect  the  indications  of  the  instruments  in  a  degree  which  is  unimportant 
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he  barometer  is  represented  nxmnted  and  famished  with  a  scale,  in  fig.  3. 
^ass  tube  is  surrounded  by  one  of  brass  in  which  there  is  an  ^wrture  cut 


le  purposes  to  which  it  is  intended  to  be  applied,  the  surface  F  may  be 
rded  as  fixed,  and  the  whole  change  in  the  height  of  the  column  may  be 
I  to  be  represented  by  the  change  in  the  position  of  the  level  £.  AU  or- 
y  barometers  are  constructed  in  this  manner.  But  it  is  not  difficult  to  ad- 
a  scale  upon  a  tube  which  will  give  with  accuracy  the  actual  variation  in 
ength  of  the  column  by  means  of  the  change  in  the  level  of  the  surface 
Let  us  suppose  that  the  cistern  P  D  has  a  flat,  horizontal  bottom  and  per- 
icular  sides,  and  that  the  magnitude  of  the  bottom  bears  a  certain  known 
srtion  to  the  bore  of  the  tube.  Suppose  this  proportion  to  be  that  of  a 
ired  to  one.  If  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  increase,  so  as  to  cause  the 
nn  of  mercoiy  sustained  in  the  tube  to  be  increased  in  height  by  one  inch, 
as  much  mercury  as  fills  one  inch  of  the  tube  will  be  withdrawn  from  the 
m ;  but  as  the  base  of  the  cistern  is  one  hundred  times  greater  than  the 
of  the  tube,  it  is  evident  that  this  inch  of  mercury  in  the  tube  would  only 
s  a  fall  of  the  hundredth  of  an  inch  in  depth  of  the  mercury  in  the  vessel, 
lequently  it  follows  that  the  increased  elevation  of  an  inch  in  the  column 
Bces  a  depression  of  a  hundredth  of  an  inch  in  the  surface  F.  Thus  it 
an  that  the  increased  length  of  the  colunm  £  F,  is  produced  by  the  sur- 
F,  falling  through  the  one  hundredth  of  an  inch,  while  the  surface  £  rises 
igh  ninety-nine  hundredths  parts  of  an  inch.  The  same  will  be  true 
erer  change  takes  place  in  the  height  of  the  column.  We  may  therefore 
generally,  that  whatever  variation  may  be  produced  in  the  surface  £,  the 
squent  variation  produced  in  the  height  of  the  column  is  greater  by  a 
y-ninth  part. 

then,  the  top  be  so  graduated  that  a  portion  of  it,  the  length  of  which  is 
linndredth  part  less  than  an  inch,  be  marked  as  an  inch,  and  all  other  di- 
ns and  subdiviBicHis  marked  according  to  the  same  proportion,  then  the 
tations  will  be  as  accurate  as  if  the  surface  F  were  fized«  the  tube  being 
ad  accurately  into  inches  and  parts  of  an  inch. 

Fig.  3. 
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at  D  E,  of  Mich  a  length  and  at  aiich  a  height  above  die  ebleni.  ae  t»  iiNM» 
all  that  apace  thraugh  which  the  level  of  the  mewmy  in  the  tito  wnallf  Vfr' 
riea  in  the  place  in  which  the  haiometer  is-  intended  to  he  need.  '  In  Aiia 
coontriea  the  level  of  the  nercmy  never  (alia  below  twentr-el^  lMhe%  ml 
riaea  above  thiit^-one  inchea ;  conaeqaendra ^ptjcm  aooiewhat eaeeedfag AM 
lindta  will  be  aolfficient  ibr  the  opening  D  E.  The  tube  ia  penMDeMqf.eoih 
nected  with  the  datem  A  B,  ana  a  acale  ia  ennaved  vpon  die  Niae  tBkmfWfii 
the  aperture  D  E,  to  indicate  die  ftactkma  of  the  height  of  i6e  mmmmtf'M 
the  tube. 

There  ia  anodier  method  of  avoiding  the  diAcal^  ariaing  from  the 
in  the  level  of  the  anrfaee  of  the  mercorr  in  die  cfartem,  naed  id  the  bn, 
here  repreaented.    The  bottom  of  die  datem  movea  within  it  in-andl a  ami^ 
ner  aa  to  prevent  the  meremy  fiom  eacapfaig,  and  a  eerew  ia  inaemd  tf 
B,  bj  tnrning  which  the  bottom   of  dm   cylinder  ia  alowT^  -  elevnmd  ,#f 
depreaaed.    An  ivoiy  index  ia  attached  to  the  top  of  dm  ejlinder.  wliidi% 
preaented  downward  and  brtraght  to  a  dne  point,  ao  aa  la  aMwk  a  tend  laid;' 
When  an  obaervation  ia  made  with  the  barometeiv  the  aeMw  V  istnrnedntfl 
the  aorface  ia  brought  accurately  to  the  point  of  the  indeac^  br  tdainf  or  ta^*' 
ering  the  bottom  according  aa  the  aorface  ia  below  or  above  that  peinL    Ult^ 
kma,  dierefore,  that  whenever  an  obeervatioa  ia  made  with  tide  inati awant,  dtf 
aorface  of  die  mercuiy  alwaya  atanda  at  the  aame  level«  and  dwrafare  di^dk 
viaiona  npon  the  acale  C  F,  repreeent  the  actual  change  of  hei^  in  the 
ometric  oduron.  • 

Since  the  column  of  mercuiy  aoatained  in  di^  baromMic  tube  le 
repreaent  the  preaaure  of  the  atmoaphere,  it  ia  clear  that  no  air  or  other  ilajfa 
^  fluid  should  occupy  the  part  of  the  tube  above  the  mercury.  To  avoid  aucb  a 
cause  of  error  is  not  so  easy  or  obvious  aa  may  at  first  appear.  Mercuiy,  asil  i 
exists  in  the  ordinary  statA,  frequently  contains  air  or  other  elaatic  flnida  con- 
bined  with  it,  and  which  *ah  maintained  in  it  by  the  atmoapheric  preasure,  lo 
which  it  is  usually  subject. 

When  it  has  subsided,  however,  in  the  barometric  tube,  it  is  relieved  fima 
that  pressure,  and  the  elastic  force  of  such  air  as  may  be  lodged  in  the  merce- 
ry, being  relieved  from  the  pressure  which  confined  it  there,  it  will  make  its 
escape  and  rise  to  the  surface,  finally  occupying  the  upper  part  of  the  tube,  and 
exerting  a  pressure  upon  the  surface  of  the  column  by  means  of  ita  elaaticitj. 
Such  a  pressure  will,  then,  assist  the  weight  of  the  column  of  mercury  in  bal- 
ancing the  atmospheric  pressure,  and  consequently  a  column  of  leaa  heiglit 
will  balance  the  atmosphere  than  if  the  upper  part  of  the  tube  were  free  fmia 
air.  To  remove  this  cause  of  error  it  is  necessary  to  adopt  meana  of  purify- 
ing the  mercury  used  in  the  barometer  from  all  elastic  fluids  which  may  ba 
combined  with  it. 

The  fact  that  the  application  of  heat  gives  energy  to  the  elaatic  force  of  gat- 
es, enables  us  easily  u>  accomplish  this.  For  if  the  mercury  be  heated,  the 
particles  of  air  or  other  elastic  fluids  which  are  combined  with  it  acquire  audi 
a  degree  of  elasticity  that  they  dilate  and  rise  to  the  surface,  and  there  eacm 
in  bubbles.  The  same  process  of  heating  serves  to  expel  any  liquid  impnritiM 
with  which  the  mercury  may  be  combined.  These  are  converted  into  vapor 
and  escape  at  the  surface. 

The  presence  of  an  elastic  fluid  at  the  top  of  the  tube  ia  thua  removed  ao  fu 
as  such  fluid  can  proceed  from  the  mercury.  But  it  is  also  found  that  email  ptf^ 
tides  of  air  and  moisture  are  liable  to  adhere  to  the  interior  aurface  of  die 
glasA  ;  and  when  the  mercury  is  introduced,  and  a  vacuum  produced  at  the  top 
of  the  tube,  theae  particlea  of  air  dilate,  and  rising,  lodge  at  the  top  and  vidtia 
the  vacuum  which  ought  to  be  there  ;  the  particlea  of  moiature  aleo  evaponto 
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and  rise  likewise,  both  producing  an  aeriform  fluid  in  the  chamber  above  the 
surface  of  the  mercury,  which  presses  upon  that  surface  with  an  elastic  force 
and  produces  a  corresponding  diminution  in  the  height  of  the  column  of  quick- 
silrer,  sustained  by  the  atmosphere  as  already  explained.  This  imperfection 
may  be  avoided  by  previously  heating  the  tube.  The  particles  of  air  which 
adhere  to  iu  inner  surface  being  thus  expanded  by  heat,  will  fly  off  by  their 
elastic  force,  and  the  particles  of  moisture  will  be  converted  into  vapor,  and 
likewise  disengaged  from  the  surface. 

All  the  effects  now  explained  may  be  produced  by  filling  the  tube  with  mer- 
cury in  the  first  instance  and  then  boiling  the  liquid  in  it,  which  may  be  easily 
accomplished.  The  heat  will  not  only  expel  all  liquid  and  gaseous  impurities 
from  the  mercury  itself,  but  also  will  disengage  them  from  the  inner  surface  of 
the  tube.  These  precautions  being  taken,  the  column  of  mercury  sustained  in 
the  tube  will  indicate  by  its  weight  the  true  amount  of  the  atmospheric  pressure. 
But  in  order  to  be  able  to  compare  the  result  of  any  one  barometer  with  any 
other,  it  is  necessary  that  the  weights  of  equal  bulks  of  the  liquid  mercury 
used  in  both  cases  should  be  the  same  ;  and  for  this  purpose  we  must  be  as- 
sured that  the  mercury  used  is  pure,  and  not  combined  with  other  substances. 

We  have  just  seen  how  all  substances  in  the  liquid  or  gaseous  form  may 
be  extracted  from  it.  Impurities  may  still,  however,  be  suspended  in  it  in  a 
solid  form. 

To  remove  these  it  is  only  necessary  to  enclose  the  mercury  in  a  small  bag 
of  chamois  leather :  upon  pressing  this  bag  the  quicksilver  will  pass  freely 
through  its  pores,  and  any  minute  solid  impurities  which  may  be  contained  in 
the  mercury  will  remain  in  the  bag.     Puw  and  homogeneous  mercury  being 
thus  obtained,  we  have  advanced  another  step  toward  the  certainty  that  the  in- 
dications of  different  barometers  may  correspond  ;  but  there  is  still  one  other 
cause  of  discordancy  to  be  attended  to.     Suppose  a  barometer  to  be  used  in 
Paris,  and  another  in  London,  at  a  time  when  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere 
in  both  places  is  the  same,  but  the  temperature  of  the  air  at  Paris  is  higher 
than  the  temperature  of  London.     The  mercury  in  the  one  barometer  will  have 
a  higher  temperature  than  the  mercuiy  in  the  other.     Now  it  is  well  known 
that  when  mercury  or  any  other  body  is  heated,  its  dimensions  increase.     In 
other  words,  bulk  for  bulk,  it  becomes  slighter.     Consequently,  if  two  columns 
be  equal  in  weight,  that  which  has  the  higher  temperature  will  have  the  greater 
altitude.     Hence  it  appears,  that  under  the  circumstances  supposed,  at  a  time 
when  the  atmospheric  pressure  is  the  same  in  London  as  at  Paris,  the  barom- 
eter at  the  latter  p^ace  will  be  higher  than  at  the  former.     To  guard  against 
this  source  of  error,  it  is  necessary,  in  making  barometric  observations,  to  note 
at  the  same  time  the  contemporaneous  indicarions  of  the  thermometer.    Tables 
are  computed,  showing  the  changes  in  the  height  of  the  mercury  correspond- 
ing to  given  differences  of  temperature.     It  is  evident  that  in  comparing  the 
results  of  the  same  barometer  observed  at  different  times,  it  is  equally  neces- 
miy  to  note  the  difference  of  temperature,  and  to  allow  for  its  effects.     This, 
lowever,  is  a  refinement  of  accuracy  which  is  not  attended  to,  except  in  ob- 
lervations  made  for  philosophical  purposes. 

One  of  the  difficulties  attending  barometric  observations  arises  from  the  very 
ninote  changes  produced  in  the  height  of  the  column  by  slight  variations  in 
he  atmospheric  pressure.  The  whole  play  of  the  upper  surface  of  the  column, 
n  the  most  extreme  cases,  does  not  exceed  three  or  four  inches  in  a  given 
>lace ;  and  mercury  being  a  very  heavy  fluid,  a  variation  in  the  pressure  of  the 
itmosphere,  of  sensible  amount,  may  produce  scarcely  any  perceptible  change 
A  the  height  of  the  column.  One  of  the  most  obvious  remedies,  at  first  view,  I 
iroold  seem  to  be  the  use  o(%  fluid  lighter  than  mercury.    In  the  same  proper- 
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tkm  M  &•  ftnd  » lighier,  will  dis  change  b  As  W^  ^Mtm 
gjyn  daage  ia  As  pr<MUW  of  tlwifMi|ihw6,b<  mitw;  til 
cuMm  of  a  difbront  kind  which  ohogothor  praddo  te  «w  off 
Tho  lirihlor  Uqndi  arc  imwh  nioio  aaacepliMo  of  ovapofrtiai^ 
of  tho  BqiiU  in  tho  tube  bofag  yoBovod  ftowdioyoaplni" 
roaiataiioo  lo  tho  piocoaa  of  ofapontioQ*    "Ro  oonaaq— oa  la^ftat  m^ 
oxcopt  oMiciinr,  would  piodiieo  a  T^WTt  wUdi,  oooopyiig  dia  lop  of  ■O' 
woold  piroaa  ij  ita  ohme  force  upon  the  ovfaoOy  end 
wei|^  of  the  aoapended  colamii  IB  bahnoiagthe  alaaoafheiio 
finom  nieiciiij  we  haTo  teaaoii  lo  know  that  a  vapor  liaoor  iriuek  ii 
the  apper  pan  of  the  tnbe;  hi  Aia  pioaaiue  eaerti  »o  ywer  wMA 
dnce  maocqgacy  to  any  aenaihia  eHeat  ieto  or  aoaohaieiia. 

A  Am  ia  aouwiiaiaa  adopted  called  the  diagosd  benaialar,  inr  Ae 
of  ineieeaiag  the  xaage  of  the  mercny  ia  die  tube.    TUa  ia 

r  fig.  4,  where  ▲  C  B  lepreeenta  the  banNaetor  tabe. 

C  ie  a  poiat  at  a  diataooe  above  die  aaifaee  of  4he  Baraarr  in  Aep 
loiadiaatheheigliioftwenljweightiaehee.    TheapaeeCD 

'^  which  the  nMffcarr  iroald  have  if  die  ttibe  weia  v«itieal ;  bat  at  O  dM 
bal  ofaliqBal J  ia  die  jBtection  C  B,  hairfag  a  aallloient  iM^  to  bi^ 
traaigr  B  to  dw  eaaM  level  ae  D.    The  Mreaij,  which,  had  OettAa/ 
vertical,  woaU  raage  between  C  aod  D,  will  now  have  ita  pbj  aslended 
the  mler  apeoe  C  B;  oooaoqaendy  the  magaitnde  of  aajr'pail,! 
aaMiU,will  be  increaaed  in  tha  pwportion  of  die  iiae  C  DtodiolBW.C 
Thaat  if  C  D  be  foar  hiohee,  aad  C  B  twelve  iadiaa,  dMn  everf  clMage 
poaition  of  dw  au&ceaf  the  ameoryprodaoed  ^  a  change  in  die 
preaaure,  will  be  three  timea  aa  gren  in  the  diagonal  baroineter  as  it  wcidd 
in  the  vertical  one. 
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Anodier  contrivance  ibr  enlarging  the  acale,  which  ia  more  freqaeadj  oaed, 
and  for  common  domestic  purposes  attended  with  some  convenience,  ia  repre- 
aented  in  fig.  5.  Thia  ia  called  the  wheel  baromeier.  The  barometric  tabe  ia 
here  bent  at  ita  lower  extremity  B,  and  turned  upward  toward  C.  The  atmo* 
(^heric  preaaara  acta  npon  tho  aurface  F,  and  anataina  a  colanm  of  mereaiy  ia 
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B  A,  which  is  above  the  level  of  F.  The  bore  of  the  tube  being  in 
e  eqaal  in  every  part  of  its  length,  it  is  clear  thaf,  through  whatever 
le  raHmce  £  falls,  the  surface  F  will  rise,  and  vice  versa.  Hence  it  is 
that  the  variation  in  the  height  of  the  barometric  column  will  always 
le  the  change  in  the  height  of  either  surface  E  or  F ;  for  if  the  surface 
he  surface  £  must  rise  through  the  same  space.  They  are  thus  rece- 
m  each  other  at  the  same  rate,  and  therefore  their  mutual  distance  will 
)ised  by  the  space  through  which  each  moves,  or  by  double  the  space 

which  one  of  them  moves. 

B  same  manner,  if  F  rise,  £  must  fall,  the  two  points  mutually  approach- 
\i  other  at  the  same  rate ;  so  that  the  distance  between  them  will  be  dimih- 
f  the  space  through  which  each  moves,  or  by  double  the  space  through 
one  of  them  moves.  The  change,  therefore,  in  the  height  of  the 
trie  column  will  always  be  double  Uie  change  in  the  position  of  the 

I  the  surface  at  F  floats  a  small  ball  of  iron,  suspended  by  a  string, 
8  carried  over  a  pulley  or  small  wheel  at  P,  and  counterpoised  by  the 
at  W,  less  in  amount  than  the  weight  of  the  iron  ball.  When  the  sur- 
rises,  the  iron  ball  being  buoyant,  will  be  raised  with  it,  and  the  coun- 
i  W  will  fall ;  and  when  the  surface  F  falls,  the  weight  of  the  iron  ball 
reater  than  the  weight  of  the  counterpoise  W,  will  cause  it  to  descend 
le  descending  surface,  and  to  draw  the  counterpoise  W  up.  It  is  evi- 
at,  through  whatever  space  the  iron  ball  thus  moves  in  ascending  or 
ling,  an  equal  length  of  the  string  will  pass  over  the  wheel  P.  Now 
ing  rests  in  a  groove  of  the  wheel  in  such  a  manner  that  by  its  friction 
8  the  wheel  to  revolve,  and  consequently  the  revolution  of  this  wheel  indi- 
le  length  of  string  which  passes  over  its  groove,  which  length  is  equal  to 
nge  in  the  level  of  the  surface  F.  Upon  the  centre  of  this  wheel  P  an 
I  is  placed,  which,  like  the  hand  of  a  watch,  play^  upon  a  graduated  cir- 
late.  Let  us  suppose  that  the  circumference  of  the  wheel  P  is  two 
;  then  one  complete  revolution  of  the  wheel  will  correspond  to  a  change 
inches  in  the  level  F,  and  therefore  to  a  change  of  four  inches  in  the 
trie  colunm.  But  in  one  revolution  of  the  wheel  P,  the  hand  or  index 
IB  completely  round  the  circle  ;  hence  the  circumference  of  this  circle 
onds  to  a  change  of  four  inches  in  the  barometric  column.  Now,  the 
'  plate  may  easily  be  made  so  that  its  circumference  shall  measure  forty 
;  consequently  ten  inches  of  this  circumference  will  correspond  to  one 
the  column,  and  one  inch  of  the  circumference  will  correspond  to  the 
*  an  inch  of  the  column.  In  this  way  variations  in  the  height  of  the 
amounting  tp  the  tenth  of  an  inch  are  indicated  by  a  motion  of  the  hand 
one  inch  of  the  circumference  of  the  plate.  By  further  subdivision,  a 
later  accuracy  may  be  obtained. 

is  form  of  the  barometer  it  is  evident  that  the  preponderance  of  the  iron 
ists  the  atmospheric  pressure  in  sustaining  the  column.  This  cause  of 
owever,  may  be  diminished  almost  indefinitely  by  making  the  prepon- 
>  of  the  ball  over  the  counterpoise  W  barely  sufficient  to  overcome  the 
of  the  wheel  P. 

Q,  when  the  atmosphere  is  diminished  in  weight,  and  when  the  surface 
k  tendency  to  rise,  it  is  compelled  to  raise  the  ball ;  and  there  is  this 
limit  to  the  indications  of  the  instrument,  namely,  that  a  change  so 
lat  the  difference  of  pressure  will  not  exceed  the  force  necessary  to 
the  ball,  will  fail  to  be  indicated. 

icientific  purposes,  the  vertical  barometer  is  preferable  to  every  other 
that  instrument.     In  the  oblique  barometer  the  termination  of  the  mer- 
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cmial  eotomii »  rabieet  to  ■oine*imeomiiit]r,aii8iaf  bom  dw*bv«l  of  ^ 
eoij  not  boing  petpeodienlsr  lo  the  .dincaon  of  wo  tabo.  ^  la  dbo  wht 
nowtoff  tbsTo  aro  aovonl  ■ourcoo  of  omr,  wbioh,  thooi^  oo  oanl  iaoi 
M  not  to  injoro  it  lor  doawotio  or  popolir  aiO|  yot  uo  onoi  ao  la  laador  j 
gothot  nnfit  ibr  idontifio  inqaii^» 

A  oontriTuioo  ooUod  a  Toraiory  for  anting  ottmnolT  oianll  olwagM^i 
iDj  ap^iod  to  tho  Tortieol  boioiaoto'  aad  aqpfilioi  uo  plaoo  of  mmid 
•oue.  It  ooaiiats  of  a  amall  gn  .iaiod  ploto,  whioh  ia  nKivoablo  by  a  < 
or  othorwiao,  and  whieh  alid^^  on  tho  dindod  aoalo  of  tho  bawwaaw 
niftina  of  th&a  anbaidiarr  Miaio.  wo  aro  aaablod  to  oodmate  BMaaiiadaaj 
pDneraal  ao%lo  aawBo^iMg  to  voiy  anadl  fiaotioBa  of  ka  amalloat  diviaiiaH 

Tlio  priacipio  of  *ao  Twaior  ia  oaaily  oyphiaad     LotB  A,iig.fl^  nf 
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ike  scale  of  the  barometer,  extending  through  three  inches,  and  divided  to  | 
temks  of  an  inch.     Let  C  D  be  the  sliding  scale  of  the  vernier,  equal  in  length 
to  eleven  divisions  of  the  principal  scale,  and  divided  into  ten  equal  parts. 

Thus  each  division  of  the  vernier  will  be  the  tenth  of  eleven  divisions  of  the 
iDstrumen^ '  that  is,  it  will  be  the  tenth  part  of  11  tenths  of  an  inch,  but  11 
tesths  of  ail  «t«w.  'be  same  as  1 10  hundredths,  and  the  tenth  part  of  this  is 
Jl  hundredths.  Thus  it  appears  that  one  division  on  the  vernier  is  in  this 
ease  the  1 1  hundredth  part  of  an  inch.  Now,  one  division  on  the  instrument 
being  a  tenth  of  an  inch,  or  10  hundredths  of  an  inch,  it  is  evident  that  a  di- 
visioa  on  the  vernier  will  exceed  a  division  on  the  instrument  by  the  hundredth 
part  of  an  inch;  for  if  we  take  10  hundredths  from  11  hundredths,  the  remain- 
der will  be  1  hundredth.  Let  us  suppose  that  the  vernier  is  placed  so  that  its 
lowest  division,  marked  10,  shall  coincide  with  the  lowest  division  on  the  in- 
stminent,  marked  28;  then  the  first  division  of  the  vernier,  marked  0,  will 
coincide  with  the  division  of  the  instrument  next  above  the  29th.  The  divis- 
km  marked  1  on  the  vernier  will  then  be  a  little  below  the  division  marked  29 
on  the  scale,  and  the  distance  between  these  will  be  the  hundredth  of  an 
inch,  as  already  explained.  The  division  marked  2  of  the  vernier  will  be  a 
little  below  the  division  marked  9  on  the  scale,  and  the  distance  below  it  will 
be  2  hundredth  parts  of  an  inch,  because  two  divisions  of  the  vernier  exceed 
two  divisions  of  the  scale  by  that  amount.  In  like  manner,  the  division  marked 
3  on  the  vernier  will  be  below  the  division  marked  8  on  the  scale  by  3  hun- 
dredths of  an  inch,  and  so  on. 

Let  us  suppose  that  the  mercury  is  observed  to  stand  at  a  height  greater 
tbtn  29  inches  and  5  tenths,  but  less  than  29  inches  and  6  tenths.  Its  level 
\  being  expressed  by  the  line  M,  figure  7,  let  the  vernier  now  be  moved  on 
i  the  scale  until  its  highest  division  0  exactly  coincides  with  the  level  of  the 
mercury.  On  comparing  the  several  divisions  of  the  vernier  with  those  of  the 
instrument,  let  us  suppose  that  we  find  that  the  division  marked  4  on  the  ver- 
nier coincides  with  that  marked  1  on  the  instrument ;  then  the  distance  from 
the  level  of  the  mercury  M  to  the  next  division  below  it,  marked  5,  will  be  4 
hundredth  parts  of  an  inch,  for  the  distance  of  the  division  marked  3  on  the 
vernier  above  the  division  marked  2  on  the  instrument  is  1  hundredth  of  an 
inch,  because  it  is  the  difference  between  a  division  of  the  vernier  and  a  divis- 
ion of  the  instrument.  Again,  the  distance  of  the  division  of  the  vernier 
marked  2,  above  the  division  of  the  instrument  marked  3,  is  2  hundredths  of 
an  inch,  and  the  distance  of  the  division  of  the  vernier  marked  1,  above  the 
division  of  the  instrument  marked  4,  is  3  hundredths  of  an  inch.  In  like  man- 
ner, the  division  of  the  vernier  marked  0  is  distant  from  the  division  of  the  in- 
strument marked  5  by  4  hundredths  of  an  inch.  This  will  be  manifest  by 
considering  what  has  already  been  explained.  In  general,  we  are  to  observe 
what  division  of  the  vernier  coincides  most  nearly  with  any  division  of  the  in- 
strument, and  the  figure  which  marks  that  division  of  the  vernier  will  express 
the  number  of  hundredths  of  an  inch  in  the  distance  of  the  lev^l  of  the  mercury 
from  the  next  division  of  the  instrument  below  it. 

The  most  immediate  use  of  the  barometer  for  scientific  purposes  is  to  indi- 
cate the  amount  and  variation  of  the  atmospheric  pressure.  These  variations 
being  compared  with  other  meteorological  phenomena,  form  the  scientific  data 
from  which  various  atmospheric  appearances  and  effects  are  to  be  deduced. 

The  fluctuations  in  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  being  observed  in  con- 
nexion with  changes  in  the  state  of  the  weather,  a  general  correspondence  is 
supposed  to  prevail  between  these  effects.  Hence  the  barometer  has  been 
called  a  weather-glass.  Rules  are  attempted  to  be  established,  by  which,  from 
the  height  bf  the  mercury,  the  coming  state  of  the  weather  may  be  predicted  ; 
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•ad  wa  aoeoidingijr  find  dw  woidfl  **  niBi*  **  Mi^*  * 
•ogimTed  «n  the  scale  attaehed  lo  <wimi«i  doneM; 
tho  merciDj  atanda  at  dia  haighimaikad  bythaaa  wwidiyAs 
aal»|ect  to  tlw  Tidaaitodaa  eKpyaaaad  bjr  dMnn;    Thaaa 
amidod  to  no  attention ;  and  il  ia  only  anpriaing  to  And  tbeir 
the  preeent  timeag- when  knowledge  ia  ao  widatj  difbaad.    T|M]f  mi^ 
lo  be  tanked  eearoBhr  abofo  the  eo*  tuHmum^^ot  aatielogfeal  aT 
It  baa  been  afaea^  eiplained,  diat  in  Aeeane  aMa  of  the* 
heighl  of  die  mereaij  ia  the  baiOBiieterwiBbeditiMwnt;ae<lwJlagt» 
don  of  die  plaee  in  which  the  banNaetor  ia  aitarted«    Thai  fwv-%i 
eae  near  die  lefel  of  the  Hadaoa  aad  dw  odM  on  die  hidijbla^af 

IHnnt,  wiU  diliiv  by  half  an  iaek;  die  latter  baiiv  b^^ 
former.    If  the  wofda,  Iherafeia,  enmved  apea  die  aitflea,  aM  to  be ' 
iqioo,  aimikr  ehaagea  erf  weedier  eo^  neveihappen  at  taeee  two 
what  i«  eten  neve  abaudtaneh  a  aealeworidinferaiaa  that  the 

a  of  a  high  bnilding,  each  aa  TUni^  ehoeh.  New  Teik, 
erent  Aon  die  weedier  hi  Wan  atraet»  al  ite  foot. 

The  TariatioB  in  die  aldtadeof  die  bawaaetwr  ia  a  ghm  fhoo,  tagaillH 
the  ooneapondlng  viciaaitadea  of  die  weaOiert  bars  beea  legidailjr 
for  yeiy  long  petma.    Itiaoalrbf  dieeiielednianieea^'eadi 
aajr  geoMal  nue  eaa  be  fomd.   The  ndee  beet  eatawiahad JHraaeh  < 
are  m  fiom  beinf  either  geaenl  or  certain.    It  ia  oheeiwad  dM  die 
of  weather,  are  indicated,  not  bjr  die  acloal  height  of  die  nefoanr,  tua 
Amtg§  of  height.    One  of  die  noet  general^  dwqgh  aot  aliaolaialy 
ndee  ia^dttt  when  the  uiereaiy  ia  ywj  low»  and  thefefere  die 
light,  high  winda  and  atorma  may  be  expected. 

The  following  mlea  may  generally  be  relied  npon,  at  leaat  to  a  certain  efr 
tent : — 

1 .  Generally  the  rising  of  the  merenry  indicates  the  appioach  of  fair  weadwr: 
the  falling  of  it  shows  the  approach  of  foul  weedier. 

2.  In  sultry  weather  the  fall  of  the  mercury  indicates  coming  thonder.  b 
winter  the  rise  of  the  mercury  indicates  frost.  In  frost  ita  fall  indicatea  diaw: 
and  its  rise  indicates  snow. 

3.  Whatever  change  of  weather  auddenly  followa  a  change  in  the  baroms- 
ter  may  be  expected  to  last  but  a  short  time.  Thus,  if  fair  weather  Mlow  iat 
mediately  the  rise  of  the  mercury,  there  will  be  Tery  little  of  it ;  and  in  dtt 
aame  way,  if  foul  weather  foUow  the  fall  of  mercury  it  will  laat  but  a  abort 
time. 

4.  If  fair  weather  continue  for  aeveral  days,  during  which  the  mercury  eoa- 
tinuaUy  foils,  a  long  succession  of  foul  weather  will  probably  enaue;  and 
again,  if  foul  weather  continue  for  scTeral  days,  while  the  merctny  continnaUy 
rises,  a  long  auccession  of  fair  weather  will  probably  succeed. 

5.  A  fluctuating  and  unsettled  state  in  the  mercurial  colunm  indiealsi 
changeable  weather. 

The  domestic  barometer  would  become  a  much  more  naeful  inatrnment  if 
inatead  of  the  worda  usually  engraved  on  the  plate,  a  short  list  of  the  beat  es- 
tablished rules,  such  aa  the  above,  accompanied  it,  which  might  be  either  ea* 
graved  on  the  plate,  or  printed  on  a  card.  It  wotdd  be  right,  however,  to  ex* 
press  the  rules  only  witn  that  degree  of  probability  which  obMrvation  of  past 
phenomena  haa  justified.  There  is  no  rule  respecting  these  effects  which  will 
hold  good  with  perfect  certainty  in  every  case. 

One  of  the  most  important  scientific  uses  to  which  the  baroineter  haa  faaea 
applied,  is  the  measuring  of  heights.  If  the  atmosphere,  Hke  a  liquid,  weie 
incompreaaible,  this  problem  would  be  very  simple.    The  preeaore  on  the  mer- 
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emy  in  the  cuteni  would  be  equally  diminished  in  ascending  through  equal 
heighta.  Thus,  if  the  pressure  produced  by  an  ascent  of  10  feet  were  equiva- 
lent to  the  weight  of  one  inch  of  mercury,  then  the  column  would  fall  one  inch 
in  mscending  that  height.  It  woald  fall  two  iiiclieii  in  ascending  UO  feet,  three 
in  mscending  30  feet,  and  so  on.  To  find,  therefore,  the  perpendicular  height 
of  the  barometer  at  any  time  above  its  position,  at  any  other  time,  it  would  be 
only  necessary  to  observe  the  difference  between  the  altitude  of  the  mercury 
in  both  cases,  and  to  allow  10  feet  for  every  inch  of  mercury  in  that  difference ; 
and  a  similar  process  would  be  applicable  if  an  inch  of  mercury  corresponded 
to  any  other  number  of  feet. 

But  this  explanation  proceeds  on  the  supposition  that  in  ascending  through 
equal  heights,  the  barometer  leaves  equal  weights  of  air  below  it.  Suppose 
in  ascending  10  feet  the  mercury  is  observed  to  fall  the  hundredth  of  an  inch, 
9  then  It  follows,  that  the  air  left  below  the  barometer  in  such  an  ascent  has  a 
weight  equal  to  the  one  hundredth  of  an  inch  of  mercury.  Now,  in  ascending 
the  nesct  ten  feet,  the  air  which  occupies  that  space  having  a  less  weight  above 
it  will  be  less  compressed,  and,  consequently,  within  that  height  of  10  feet 
there  will  be  contained  a  less  quantity  of  air  Uian  was  contained  in  the  first  10 
feet  immediately  below  it.  In  this  second  ascent  the  mercury  will,  therefore, 
fall,  not  the  hundredth  of  an  inch,  but  a  quantity  as  much  less  than  the  hun- 
dredth of  an  inch  as  the  quantity  of  air  contained  in  the  second  10  feet  of 
height  is  less  than  the  quantity  of  air  that  is  contained  in  the  first  10  feet  of 
height.  In  like  manner,  in  ascending  the  next  ten  feet  a  still  less  quantity  of 
air  will  be  left  below  the  instrument,  and  the  mercury  will  fall  in  a  proportion- 
ally less  degree.  If  the  only  cause  affecting  density  of  the  air  were  com- 
pression produced  by  the  weight  of  the  incumbent  atmosphere,  it  would  be 
easy  to  find  the  rule  by  which  a  change  of  altitude  might  be  inferred  from  an 
observed  change  of  pressure.  Such  a  rule  has  been  determined,  and  is  capa- 
ble of  being  expressed  in  the  language  of  mathematics,  although  it  is  not  of  a 
nature  which  admits  of  explanation  in  a  more  elementary  and  popular  form. 
But  there  are  other  causes  affecting  the  relation  of  the  pressure  to  the  altitude 
which  must  be  taken  into  account.  The  density  of  any  stratum  of  air  is  not  only 
affected  by  the  weight  of  the  incumbent  atmosphere,  but  also  by  the  temperature 
of  the  stratum  itself.  If  any  cause  increase  this  temperature  the  stratum  will 
expand,  and,  with  a  less  density,  will  support  the  same  incumbent  pressure.  If, 
on  the  contrary,  any  cause  produce  a  diminution  of  temperature,  the  stratum 
will  contract,  and  acquire  a  greater  density  under  the  same  pressure.  In  the 
one  case,  therefore,  a  change  of  elevation  which  would  be  necessary  to  pro- 
duce a  given  change  in  the  height  of  the  barometer,  would  be  greater  than 
that  computed  on  theoretical  principles,  and  in  the  other  case  the  change  would 
be  less.  The  temperature,  therefore,  forms  an  essential  element  in  the  calcu- 
lation of  heights  by  the  barometer. 

A  rule  or  formulary  has  been  deduced,  partly  from  established  theory,  and 
partly  from  observed  effects,  by  which  the  chsnge  of  elevation  may  be  deduced 
from  observations  made  on  the  barometer  and  thermometer.  To  apply  that 
rule,  it  is  necessary  to  know,  1st,  the  latitude  of  the  places  of  observation ;  2d, 
the  height  of  the  barometer  and  thermometer  at  the  higher  station.  By  arith- 
metical computation  the  difference  of  the  levels  of  the  two  stations  may  then 
be  calculated.  The  formulary  does  not  admit  of  being  explained  without  the 
use  of  mathematical  language. 

It  has  been  already  stated,  that  the  atmospheric  pressure  at  the  surface  of 
the  earth  is  capable  of  supporting  a  column  of  water  34  feet  in  height.  It  fol- 
lows, therefore,  that  if  our  atmosphere  were  condensed  to  such  a  degree  that 
its  specific  gravity  would  be  equal  to  that  of  water,  its  height  would  be  34 
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fiMt  Now  die  apacifie  gimntjr  of  a  ilnitaai  of  ■fioqJmo  iniBiii;—  to  Ai 
raHbee  is  obool  840  tiniM  len  than  tho  wjpmMe  gtmritfoi  wotoif;  tkoi j%i 
colvtc  iBoliofwBteria^aigbs  840  tine*  nora  ifaan  a  c^faie  wA  of  tin  Mfi 
we  uoend  In  iho  stmo«ph<iff»4t  jDini— ed»toAiiy  ttio-w ii*^a^ite;^hiBili 
hoiglil  would  bo  evidemly  840  tunes  the  hoi|^  of  34  feet,  which  wwiil  mmmm  J 
to  38yfl60  feet,  or  5  niles  end  s  qositer.  It  Is  obfioos,  themfcgSt  thrt  sisst  I 
eten  sft  s  small  elevation  the  densitjr  of  the  atmoaphen  ia  ledoeed-io  half  ill  \ 


denaiqr  at  the  ainfaoOy  the  whde  height  miMt  be  auoqr  tknaa  gBaaiav 
The  banNBetor  in  the  baUooa  in  whioh  Do  Lao  aacMded^M  to  the  kaii^Kf 
12  inchea.  Suppoaing  the  barometer  at  the  amriace  to  have  stood  aS  AastiM 
al  80  inohae,  it  Mlowa  that  he  raaat  have  left  three  fiftk^  of  the  whale  otaa^ 
aphere  below  hint.    Hia  elevation  waaupwaad of  30,000 :fbel.  :.:« 

A  eofaunnof  poremeioiiijy  whoee  baae  ia  a  aqnaie  iBeh,aiid  wfaooai  haUhl 
ia  80  inchea,  weigha  aboot  15  Iba.  avonrdupoia.  it  firikiwap  thBmlm%  mk 
when  the  barometer  atande  at  30  inchea  the  atmoaphere  esana  a 
each  aqoaie  inch  of  the  anrfiKoof  the  mercoijoa  the  eiatemt 
15  Ibe.  Now  itia  the  natare  of  a  flaid  to  tianamit  praaaara  eqnalljlA 
direction,  and  if  the  anrfiKo  on  which  the  ataisspheio  acto  were 
it  lateraUjr,  ofaiiqaelj,  or  downward,  atill  dtopnaaora  will  be  tho 
Ung,  thereibre,  the  medium  height  of  the  batometric  imliiimi  at  SO 
IbDowa  that  the  praaaara  aimtained  by  all  bodiee  which  eitiat  at  4he . 
the  earthy  eipoeed  to  oar  atinoa|diera,  are  continmllj  aador  tUi 
that  everj  aqpnie  inch  on  their  ainface  coaatantly  anataina  a  ioooe  of 
pounde.  Thoa  the  body  of  a  man  the  aar&ce  of  which  ammila  to-^MM 
aqnare  inehee,  wfll  aoaudn  a  ptoaauie  Ima-  the  aarroandiBg  air  to  the  aa* 
moua  amoont  of  30^000  poonda. 

It  might  at  first  view  be  expected  that  this  great  force  to  which  all  bodiaa 
are  subject,  would  produce  manifest  efiTects,  so  as  to  crush,  compress,  or  bresk 
them,  whereas  we  find  bodies  of  most  delicate  texture  uDaffected  by  it.  Thai 
a  close  bag,  made  of  the  finest  silver  paper,  and  partially  filled  with  air,  ia  ap» 
parently  aubject  to  no  external  force.  Its  sides  do  not  collapae.  Thia  ariaaa 
partly  from  the  circumstance  of  the  pressure  on  every  side  and  in  every  directiaa 
being  equal,  and,  therefore,  producing  mechanical  equilibrium.  It  ia  obviaaa 
that  a  body  which  is  driven  in  every  possible  direction,  upward  and  downwind, 
laterally  and  obliquely,  with  equal  forces,  will  not  move  in  any  one  directioa» 
for  to  auppoae  auch  a  motion  would  be  to  aasume  that  the  quantity  of  pressun 
in  that  direction  exceeds  the  quantity  of  pressure  in  other  directions.  Bet 
still,  though  a  body  may  not  be  driven  in  any  direction  by  the  atmoapheris 
pressure,  it  may  hi^pen  that  ite  parte  are  cruahed  and  compreaaed. 

We  do  not,  however,  find  this  to  happen.  This  ariaea  from  the  &ct,  that  te 
elastic  force  of  the  air  is  equal  to  ite  pressure ;  and  aince  the  internal  oavitiii 
of  a  body,  such  as  the  thin  bag  above-mentioned,  are  filled  with  air,  which  hi 
confined  witMn  them,  that  air  has  precisely  the  same  tendencnr  to  awell  te 
bag,  and  to  keep  the  parte  aaunder,  as  the  external  preaaure  of  the  atmoaphsm 
has  to  make  them  collapae. 

In  the  aame  manner  we  may  account  for  the  fact  that  animala  more  firndy  ia 
the  air  without  being  sensible  of  the  enormous  pressure  to  which  their  bedim 
are  subjected.  The  internal  parte  of  their  bodiea  are  filled  with  flnida,  bodi  ia 
the  liquid  and  gaaeous  stetes,  which  offer  a  preaaure  from  within  ezaet^  equf^ 
alent  to  the  external  pressure  of  the  air.  This  may  be  eaaily  rendered  mani* 
fast  by  applying  to  the  akin  the  mouth  of  a  cloae  vessel  to  which  an  ^rhamtiff 
ayringe  ia  atteched.  By  this  instrument,  which  will  be  described  heresAii^ 
the  air  may  be  rarefied  in  the  veaael,  and  the  atmoapheric  preaaure  conas 
quently  partially  removed  from  the  akin.    Immediately  the  force  of  the  iaii 
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fi:oiii  within  will  swell  the  ekin  and  cause  it  to  he  sucked  into  the  glass.  This 
experiment  may  be  performed  by  the  mouth  on  the  flesh  of  the  hand  or  arm. 
If  the  lips  be  applicnd  to  the  flesh,  and  the  breath  drawn  in  so  as  to  produce  a 
partial  Tacuaro  in  the  mouth,  the  skin  will  be  drawn  or  sucked  into  the  mouth. 
This  effect  is  owing,  not  to  any  force  resident  in  the  lips  or  the  mouth  drawing 
the  skin  in,  but  to  the  fact  that  the  usual  external  pressure  is  remove^lf  and 
that  the  pressure  from  within  is  suffered  to  prevail. 

All  cases  of  that  class  of  effects  which  are  commonly  expressed  by  the 
word  suction  are  accounted  for  in  the  same  manner. 

If  B  flat  piece  of  moist  leather  bo  put  in  close  contact  with  a  heavy  body,  as 
a  stone,  it  will  be  found  to  adhere  co  it  with  considerable  force,  and  if  a  cord 
of  sufficient  length  be  attached  to  the  centre  of  the  leather,  the  stone  may  be 
imised  by  the  cord.  This  effect  arises  from  the  exclusion  of  the  air  between 
the  leather  and  the  stone.  The  weight  of  the  atmosphere  presses  their  sur- 
hee%  together  with  a  force  amounting  to  fifteen  pounds  on  every  square  inch 
of  those  surfaces  in  contact.  If  the  weight  of  the  stone  be  less  than  the  num- 
ber of  pounds  which  would  be  expressed  by  multiplying  the  number  of  square 
inches  on  the  surfaces  of  contact  by  fifteen,  then  the  stone  may  be  raised  by 
I  the  leather ;  but  if  the  stone  exceed  this  weight,  it  will  not  suffer  itself  to  be  el- 
evated by  these  means. 

The  power  of  flies  and  other  insects  to  walk  on  ceilings  and  surfaces  pre- 
sented downward,  or  upon  smooth  panes  of  glass  in  an  upright  position,  is  said 
to  depend  on  the  formation  of  their  feet.  This  is  such  that  they  act  in  the 
manner  above  described  respecting  the  leather  attached  to  a  stone ;  the  feet,  in 
fact,  act  as  suckers,  excluding  the  air  between  them  and  the  surface  with  which 
they  are  in  conyict,  and  the  atmospheric  pressure  keeps  the  animal  in  its  po- 
sition.    In  the  same  manner  the  hydrostatic  pressure  attaches  fishes  to  rocks. 

The  pressure  and  elasticity  of  the  air  are  both  exercised  in  the  act  of 
breathing.  When  we  draw  in  the  breath  we  first  make  an  enlarged  space  in 
the  chest.  The  pressure  of  the  external  atmosphere  then  forces  air  into  this 
,  space  so  as  to  fill  it.  By  a  muscular  action  the  lungs  are  next  compressed  so 
'  as  to  git  e  this  air  a  greater  elasticity  than  the  pressure  of  the  external  atmo- 
sphere. By  the  excess  of  this  elasticity  it  is  propelled,  and  escapes  by  the 
mouth  and  nose.  It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  the  air  enters  the  lungs  not  by 
any  direct  act  of  these  upon  it,  but  by  the  weight  of  the  atmosphere  forcing  it 
into  an  empty  space,  and  that  it  is  expired  by  the  action  of  the  lungs  in  com- 
pressing it. 

The  action  of  common  bellows  is  precisely  similar,  except  that  the  aperture 
mi  which  the  air  is  drawn  in  is  different  from  that  at  which  it  is  expelled.  In  the 
lower  board  of  the  bellows  is  a  hole  covered  by  a  valve,  consisting  of  a  flat 
piece  of  stiff  leather,  moveable  on  a  hinge,  and  which  lies  on  the  hole,  but  is 
capable  of  being  raised  by  a  slight  pressure.  When  the  upper  board  of  the 
bellows  is  raised,  the  internal  cavity  is  suddenly  enlarged,  and  the  air  contained 
in  it  is  considerably  rarefied.  The  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  forces  in  air  at 
the  nozzle,  but  this  being  too  small  to  allow  its  admission  with  sufficient  ease 
aiid  speed,  the  valve  covering  the  hole  is  acted  upon  by  the  atmosphere  and 
raised,  and  air  rushes  in  through  the  large  aperture  under  it.  When  the  space 
between  the  boards  is  fiUed  with  air  in  its  common  state,  the  upper  board  is 
depressed,  and  the  air  confined  in  the  bellows  is  suddenly  sondensed.  The 
valve  covering  the  hole  is  thus  kept  firmly  closed,  and  the  air  has  no  escape 
except  through  the  nozzle,  from  which  it  issues  with  a  force  proportioned  to  the 
|Hressure  exerted  on  the  upper  board.  A  bellows,  such  as  that  in  common  do- 
mestic use,  thus  simply  constructed,  has  an  intermitting  action  and  blows  by 
fits,  its  action  being  suspended  wliile  the  upper  board  is  being  raised.     In 
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forgoes  and  large  factories  in  which  fires  are  extensively  used,  it  is  foand  neces- 
sary to  command  a  constant  and  unremitting  stream  of  air,  which  may  be  con* 
ducted  through  the  fuel  so  as  to  keep  it  in  vivid  combustion.  This  is  eflectied 
by  bellows  with  three  boards,  the  centre  board  being  fixed  and  fninished  with 
a  valve  opening  upward,  the  lower  board  being  moveable  with  a  Talve  also  opea* 
ing  upward,  and  the  upper  board  being  under  a  continual  pressure  by  wei^tti 
acting  upon  it.  When  the  lower  boud  is  let  down,  so  that  the  chamber  be- 
tween it  and  the  middle  board  is  enlarged,  the  air  included  between  these 
boards  being  rarefied,  the  oxtemal  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  will  open  the 
valve  in  the  lower  board,  and  the  chamber  between  the  lower  and  middle  boards 
will  be  filled  with  air  in  its  common  stote.  The  lower  board  is  now  raised  by 
the  power  which  works  the  bellows,  and  the  air  between  it  and  the  middle 
board  is  condensed.  It  cannot  escape  through  the  lower  valve,  because  it 
opens  upward.  It  acts,  therefore,  with  a  pressure  proportional  to  the  wi 
power  on  the  valve  in  the  middle  board,  and  it  forces  open  this  valve,  whi< 
opens  upward.  The  air  is  driven  from  between  the  lower  and  middle  boards 
into  the  chamber  between  the  middle  and  upper  boards.  It  cannot  return  from 
this  chamber,  because  the  valve  in  the  middle  board  opens  upward.  The  u^ 
per  board  being  loaded  with  weights,  it  will  be  condensed  while  included  in 
this  chamber,  and  will  issue  from  the  nozzle  with  a  force  proportionate  to  the 
weights.  While  the  air  is  thus  rushing  from  the  nozzle  the  lower  board  is  let 
down  and  again  drawn  up,  and  a  fresh  supply  of  air  is  brought  into  the  cham- 
ber between  the  upper  and  middle  board.  This  air  is  introduced  between  the 
middle  and  upper  boards  before  the  former  supply  has  been  exhausted,  and  hf 
working  the  bellows  with  sufficient  speed,  a  large  quantity  of  air  will  be  col- 
lected in  the  upper  chamber,  so  that  the  weights  on  the  upper  board  will  force 
a  continual  stream  of  air  through  the  nozzle. 

The  efTect  produced  by  a  vont-peg  in  a  cask  of  liquid  depends  on  the  atmo- 
spheric pressure.  If  the  vent-peg  stop  the  hole  in  the  top  while  the  liquid  is 
discharged  by  the  cock  below,  a  space  will  remain  at  the  top  of  the  barrel  in 
which  the  air  originally  confined  is  allowed  to  expand  and  become  rarefied ; 
its  pressure  on  the  surface  of  the  liquid  above  will,  therefore,  be  less  than  the 
atmospheric  pressure  resisting  the  escape  of  the  liquid  at  the  cock ;  but  still 
the  weight  of  the  liquid  itself,  pressing  downward  toward  the  cock,  will  cause 
the  discharge  to  continue  until  the  rarefaction  of  the  air  becomes  so  great,  that 
the  excess  of  the  atmospheric  pressure  is  more  than  sufficient  to  resist  the  es- 
cape of  the  liquid  ;  the  flow  from  the  cock  will  therefore  be  stopped.  If  the 
vent-peg  be  now  removed  from  the  hole,  air  will  be  heard  to  rush  in  with  con- 
siderable force  and  fill  the  space  above  the  liquid.  The  atmospheric  pressure 
on  the  surface  above  and  on  the  mouth  of  the  cock  being  now  equal,  the  liquid 
will  escape  from  the  cock  by  the  effect  of  the  pressure  of  the  superior  column, 
according  to  the  principles  established  in  hydrostatics.  If  the  vent-plug  be  ( 
again  placed  in  the  hole,  the  flow  from  the  cock  will  be  gradually  diminished, 
and  will  at  length  cease.  Upon  the  removal  of  the  vent-peg,  the  same  effect  i 
will  be  observed  as  before.  ^ 

If  the  lid  of  a  teapot  be  perfectly  close,  and  fit  the  mouth  air  tight,  or  if  the 
interstices,  as  frequently  happens,  be  stopped  by  the  liquid  which  lies  round 
the  edge  of  the  mouth,  then  all  communication  between  the  surface  of  the  li- 
quid in  the  vessel  and  the  external  air  is  cut  off.  If  we  now  attempt  to  pour 
liquid  from  the  teapot  it  will  flow  at  first,  but  will  immediately  cease.  In  this 
case  the  air  under  the  lid  becomes  rarefied,  and  the  pressure  on  the  surface  of 
the  liquid  in  the  teapot  is  so  far  diminished,  that  the  atmospheric  pressure  re- 
sists its  discharge  at  the  spout. 

To  remedy  this  inconvenience,  it  is  usual  to  make  a  small  hole  somewhere 
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e  lid  of  the  teapot  for  the  admission  of  air ;  this  hole  serves  the  same 
ose  as  the  hole  for  the  vent-peg  in  the  cask. 

Ithoagh  it  is  not  usually  practised,  a  small  hole  should  be  made  in  the  lid 
kettle,  but  for  a  different  reason.  If  the  lid  of  a  kettle  fit  it  closely,  so  as 
all  communication  between  the  external  air  and  the  interior  of  the  vessel, 
B  the  water  contained  in  it  becomes  heated,  steam  will  rise  from  its  surface, 
the  air  enclosed  in  the  space  between  the  surface  and  the  lid  being  heated, 
acquire  an  increased  elastic  force.  From  these  causes,  the  pressure 
ih  acts  on  the  surface  of  the  water  in  the  kettle  will  continually  increase 
ng  as  the  lid  maintains  its  position ;  this  pressure,  transmitted  by  the  wa^ 
ti  the  kettle,  will  overcome  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  acting  on  the 
T  in  the  spout,  and  the  effect  will  be  that  the  water  will  be  raised  in  the 
ty  and  flow  from  it,  or,  if  the  lid  be  not  firmly  enough  fixed  to  withstand 
iressnre  of  the  steam,  it  will  be  blown  off  the  kettle.  Such  effects  fall 
in  every  one's  experience.  If  a  small  hole  were  made  in  the  lid  these 
48  would  be  prevented. 

k-bottles  constructed  so  as  to  prevent  the  inconvenience  of  the  ink  thicken- 
md  drying,  owe  their  efficacy  to  the  atmospheric  pressure.  The  quantity 
vporation  which  takes  place  in  the  liquid,  other  circumstances  being  the 
i»  is  proportional  to  the  quantity  of  surface  exposed  to  the  external  air.  To 
aith  this  quantity  of  surface  without  inconveniently  diminishing  the  quan- 
if  ink  in  the  botUa,  bottles  have  been  constructed  of  the  shape  represented 
(uie  8. 


Fig.  8. 


B  is  a  close  glass  vessel,  from  the  bottom  of  which  a  short  tube,  B,  pro- 
i,  from  which  another  short  tube  rises  perpendicularly.  The  depth  of  die 
C  is  such  as  will  be  sufficient  for  the  immersion  of  the  pen.  When  ink 
mred  in  at  C,  the  bottle,  being  placed  in  an  inclined  position,  is  gradually 
I  up  to  the  knob  A :  if  Uie  bottle  be  now  placed  in  the  position  represented 
e  figure,  the  chamber  A  B  being  filled  with  the  liquid,  the  air  will  be  ex- 
sd  from  it,  and  the  pressure  tending  to  force  the  ink  upward  in  the  short 
C,  will  be  equal  to  the  weight  of  the  column  of  ink,  the  height  of  which 
[Hal  to  the  depth  of  the  ink  in  the  bottle  A  B,  and  the  base  of  which  is 
1  to  the  section  of  the  tube  C.  This  will  be  manifest  from  the  proper- 
of  hydrostatic  pressure,  established  in  hydrostatics.  Now,  the  atmo- 
ric  pressure  acts  on  the  surface  C  with  a  force  which  would  be  capable 
istaining  a  column  of  ink  many  times  the  height  of  the  bottle  A  B ;  conse- 
ently,  tnis  pressure  will  effectually  resist  the  escape  of  the  ink  from  the 
h  C,  and  will  keep  it  suspended  in  the  bottle  A  B.  In  this  case  the 
le  surface  which  is  exposed  to  the  effect  of  evaporation,  is  the  surface  of 
d  in  the  tube  C,  and,  consequently,  an  ink  bottle  of  this  kind  may  be  left 
f  months  in  a  warm  room  and  no  perceptible  diminution  in  the  quantity  of 
ir  change  in  its  quality  will  take  place.  As  the  ink  in  the  short  tube  C  is 
umed  by  use,  its  surface  will  fall  to  a  level  with  the  tube  B.    A  small 
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bubble  of  air  will  then  insinuate  itself  through  the  tube  B,  and  will  rise  to  ths 
top  of  the  bottle  A  B  ;  there  it  will  exert  an  elastic  pressure,  which  will  causa 
the  surface  in  C  to  rise  a  little  higher,  and  this  effect  will  be  contiDually  re- 
peated until  all  the  ink  in  the  bottle  has  been  used. 

The  only  inconvenience  which  has  been  attributed  to  these  ink-bottles  arises 
from  sudden  changes  in  the  temperature  to  which  they  are  exposed.  When 
the  external  air,  having  been  previously  warm,  becomes  suddenly  cold,  the 
small  quantity  of  air  which  is  included  in  the  bottle  A  not  being  cooled  so  fast 
as  the  external  air,  will  exert  an  elastic  pressure  which  will  cause  the  ink  to 
flow  at  C.  This  is  an  effect,  however,  which  we  have  never  observed,  al« 
though  we  have  seen  these  bottles  much  used. 

If  such  an  ink-bottle  be  placed  upon  a  marble  chimney-piece,  or  any  other 
surface  heated  beyond  the  temperature  of  the  air  in  the  room,  the  air  confined 
in  the  bottle  will  then  become  heated,  and  acquire  increased  elastic  force,  and 
in  this  case  the  ink  will  overflow. 

The  fountains  for  supplying  water  to  bird-cages  are  constructed  npon  the 
same  principle. 

The  pneumatic  trough  used  in  the  chemical  laboratories,  and  the  gas-bdd- 
ers  or  gasometers  used  in  gas  works,  depend  on  the  atmospheric  pressure.  A 
vessel  having  its  mouth  upward,  is  completely  filled  with  a  liquid.  The  moodi 
is  then  stopped,  a  flat  piece  of  glass,  or  a  smooth  plate  of  metal,  pressed 
against  it,  and  the  vessel  is  inverted,  the  mouth  being  plunged  in  s  cistsra 
filled  with  the  same  liquid.  If  the  height  of  the  vessel  in  this  case  be  less 
than  the  height  of  the  column  of  the  liquid  which  the  atmospheric  pressure 
would  support,  the  vessel  will  continue  to  be  completely  filled  with  the  liquid, 
even  after  the  plate  is  removed  from  its  mouth ;  for  the  atmospheric  pressure, 
acting  on  the  surface  of  the  liquid  in  the  cistern,  will  prevent  the  liquid  con- 
tained in  the  vessel  from  falling  out  of  it.  Any  one  may  satisfy  himself  of  this 
fact.  Take  a  wine-glass  and  fill  it  with  water,  and  then,  having  applied  a 
piece  of  card  to  its  mouth  so  as  to  prevent  the  water  from  escaping,  invert  it, 
and  plunge  the  mouth  downward  in  a  basin  of  water.  Let  the  card  be  then 
removed,  and  let  the  glass  be  raised  above  the  surface,  still,  however,  keeping 
the  edge  of  its  mouth  below  the  surface.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  glass 
will  btill  remain  completely  filled  with  water.  Take  a  small  quill,  or  a  hol- 
low piece  of  straw,  and  insert  one  end  in  the  water,  so  that  it  will  be  im- 
mediately below  the  mouth  of  the  glass,  and  at  the  same  time  blow  gently 
through  the  other  end,  so  as  to  introduce  air  in  small  quantities  into  the  water 
immediately  under  the  mouth  of  the  glass.  This  air  will  ascend  in  bubbles, 
and  will  find  its  way  to  the  highest  part  of  the  glass,  and,  remaining  there, 
will  expel  the  water  from  it ;  and  this  will  continue  so  long  as  air  is  supplied, 
until  all  the  water  contained  in  the  glass  is  expelled  from  it,  and  the  glass  is 
filled  with  air.  If  the  process  be  further  continued,  the  air  will  "begin  to 
escape  under  the  edge  of  the  glass,  and  rise  in  bubbles  to  the  surface. 

The  pneumatic  trough  is  a  large  cistern  filled  with  mercury,  in  which  is 
placed,  below  the  surface  of  the  liquid,  a  shelf  to  support  a  receiver.  By 
plunging  any  vessel  in  the  deeper  part  of  the  trough,  it  may  be  filled  with  mer- 
cury, and  if  it  be  slowly  raised,  keeping  its  mouth  still  below  the  surface  of 
the  liquid,  it  will  still  remain  filled  with  mercury  by  the  pressure  of  the  atmo- 
sphere acting  on  the  surface  of  the  mercury  in  the  trough.  The  mouth  of  the 
vessel  may  then  be  placed  on  the  shelf,  while  the  vessel  itself  is  above  the 
surface  of  the  mercury. 

The  trough  is  represented  in  fig.  9,  at  A  B.  The  shelf  is  placed  in  it  at  C ; 
a  receiver,  R,  is  placed  on  the  shelf,  with  its  mouth  downward,  over  an  aper- 
ture, D,  which  communicates  with  a  tube,  by  which  gas  may  be  introduced. 
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gn,  passing  tlircnigh  the  lube,  rises  in  bubbles  tbrough  the  mercnry  in  ths 
rer,  and  lodges  at  the  top,  and,  by  continuing  this  process,  the  whole  of 
MTcury  will  at  length  be  expelled  from  the  receiver,  and  its  place  filled 
the  gas.  la  this  manner  gases  of  various  kinds  may  be  preserved  out  of 
Xt  with  the  attnospbere,  and  the  same  shelf  may  be  furnished  with  several 
;,  and  may  support  a  number  of  different  jars. 

M  gasometer  used  in  gas-worka  is  constructed  on  the  same  principle,  only 
different  scale.  When  used  for  great  supplies  of  gas,  such  as  are  necea- 
for  the  illumination  of  towns,  these  vessels  are  constructed  of  a  very  large 

and  are  immersed  in  pits  lined  with  cast-iron,  and  filled  with  water.  It 
jar  that  all  which  has  been  just  explained  will  be  equally  applicable,  what- 
be  the  liquid  used  in  the  cialem,  and  for  dtlTecent  gases  it  is  necessary  to 
iifferettt  liquids,  since  the  contact  with  particular  liquids  will  frequently 
tthe  quality  of  the  gas.  The  peculiar  gurgling  noise  which  is  produced 
icanting  wine  arises  from  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  forcing  air  into 
ntetior  of  the  bottle.  In  the  first  instance,  the  neck  of  the  bottle  is  com- 
]y  filled  with  liquid,  ao  as  to  stop  the  admission  of  air.  When  a  part  of 
rine  has  flowed  out,  and  an  empty  apace  is  formed  within  the  bottle,  the 
spheric  pressure  forces  in  a  bubble  of  air  through  the  liquid  in  the  neck, 
h,  by  rushing  suddenly  into  the  interior  of  the  battle,  produces  the  sound 
ed  to.  This  effect  is  continually  repeated  so  long  as  the  neck  of  the  bot- 
ontinaes  to  be  choked  with  the  liquid.  But  aa  the  contenta  of  the  bottle 
liacharged,  the  liquid,  in  flowing  out,  only  partially  fills  the  neck ;  and 
B  a  stream  of  wine  passes  out  through  the  lower  half  of  the  neck,  a  stream 
r  paaaea  in  through  the  upper  part.  The  flow  in  this  case  being  coniinual 
nointerrupted,  no  sound  takes  place. 

he  atmospheric  pressure,  acting  on  the  surface  of  liquids,  maintaina  aii 
>ined  with  them  in  a  greater  or  leaser  quantity,  according  to  the  nature  of 
iquid.  If  an  open  vessel,  containing  a  liquid,  be  placed  under  a  receiver, 
the  air  be  exhausted,  the  air  combined  with  the  liquid  will  be  immediately 
ree,  and  will  be  observed  to  rise  in  bubbles  to  the  top;  this  effect  will  be 

perceptible  if  water  be  used,  but  still  more  so  in  the  case  of  beer  or  ale. 
'nen  liquor  is  bottled,  the  air  confined  under  the  cork  is  condensed,  and 
U  upon  the  surface  a  pressure  greater  than  that  of  the  atmosphere.  This 
the  effect  of  holding  in  combination  wilh  the  liquor  air  which,  under  the 
ispheric  pressure  only,  would  escape.  If  any  air  rise  from  the  liquor  aller 
g  bottled,  it  causes  a  still  greater  condensation,  and  an  increased  pressure 
e  its  surface. 
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If  the  natiira  of  the  l^iwr  be  niehM  topiodiioeairiBooiind«nUeqi 
tity,  this  condensatioii  will  at  length  become  to  gieal  m  lo  fince  out  the  « 
^  or,  friliiig  to  do  that,  bieak  the  Mttle.    This  is  fomti  to  hanpen  fieqae 
with  beer,  ak,  or  prnter.    The  eoiks  in  sneh  cases  aie  tied  down  by  cod 


wire. 


When  the  cork  is  drawn  firam  a  bottle  containing  liqnor  of  this 
fixed  air  bein^  released  from  the  ytossiuni  of  the  air  which  was  condensed 
der  the  cork,  instaatlj  makea  its  escspe^and,  liainf  in  bnbblee,  prodncea  e; 
▼eaccnce  and  fimth.  Hence  the  bead  obaerrei  on  povtsr  and  ainiilar  liqi 
and  the  sparkling  of  champagne  oar   '* 
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lotereiC  attadied  to  the  ICoon. — Its  DisUmce. — Ita  RoUUioiL — Bame  Fmee  ilwayi  towmrd 
Hth. — Its  Pbtsec — Its  changes  of  Position  whh  regard  to  the  San. — ^Hasit  an  Atmosphere  T— 
il  Test  to  dctennine  it — Physical  Cloalities  of  Moonlight — Is  Moonlight  Warm  or  Ck)ldT — 
Water  exist  on  the  Moon  T — Does  the  Moon  inflaence  the  Weather  T — Mode  of  determiiiing 
Physical  condition  of  the  Lunar  Sarface^ — Absence  of  Air  and  Oases. — Absence  of  Liquids^ — 
iranco  of  the  Earth  as  seen  from  the  Moon. — Preralenoe  of  Moantalns  npon  it. — Their  gen> 
'olcanic  Character. — Appearance  of  tlie  Moantain  Tycho.—* Heights  of  Lnnar  Moontains  and 
•  of  Ravines^ — Telescopic  Views  of  the  Moon  by  Beer  and  Madler. — Detached  Views  of 
inar  Sarfaee. — Condition  of  a  Lanar  Crater  dednoed  from  Analogy. 


SO 
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Although  it  be  in  mere  magnitude,  physically  considered,  one  of  the  most 
insignificant  bodies  of  the  solar  system,  yet  for  various  reasons  the  moon  has 
ilways  been  regarded  by  mankind  with  feelings  of  profound  interest,  and  has 
been  invested  by  the  popular  mind  with  various  influences,  affecting  not  only 
the  physical  condition  of  the  globe,  but  also  connected  with  the  phenomena  of 
the  organized  world.  It  has  been  as  much  an  object  of  popular  superstition  as 
of  scientific  observation.  These  circumstances  doubtless  are  in  some  degree 
owing  to  its  striking  appearance  in  the  firmament,  to  the  various  changes  of 
form  to  which  it  is  subject,  and  above  all  to  its  proximity  to  the  earth,  and  to 
the  close  alliance  existing  between  it  and  our  planet.  It  will  not  be  uninter- 
esting on  the  present  occasion  to  collect  and  present  in  an  intelligible  form,  the 
results  of  scientific  rcilsearch  concerning  this  body. 


THE    DISTANCE   OF   THE   MOON. 


The  distances  of  all  objects  in  the  heavens  are  ascertained  by  the  same 
^neral  principles  as  that  by  which  the  common  surveyor  determines  the  dis- 
tance of  inaccessible  objects  upon  the  earth.  It  need  scarcely  be  said  that 
a  very  small  proportion  of  the  terrestrial  distances  with  which  we  are  con- 
versant are  ascertained  bv  the  actual  admeasurement  of  the  space  intervening 
between  their  extreme  pomts.  Other  more  easy  and  accurate  methods  are  avail- 
able, by  which  we  can  accurately  measure  the  distance  of  objects  inaccessible 
to  us,  by  ascertaining  the  proportion  between  these  distances  and  other  spaces 
which  are  accessible  and  measurable  by  us.  In  this  way  it  has  been  ascer- 
tained that  the  distance  of  the  moon  is  equal  to  about  thirty  times  the  diameter 
of  oor  globe,  or  in  round  numbers  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  miles. 
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MAOimUDI  or  TUB  Booir. 

When  die  dietuice  of  a  Tieible  object  it  detenniiied,  ili  nagnitnde  my 
eanly  be  Mcerttined  hy  compering  it  direcdy  widi  anodier  object  of  known 
megnitode  end  a  known  dietnnce.  To  illostnle  due  bj  ile  ■pnoeiiMMi  to  dv 
MOON,  let  ns  take,  for  example,  a  cent-pieoe,  wUeh  meamnee  abovt  aa  indi  in 
diameter,  and  let  it  be  placed  betireen  die  ere  and  die  moon  at  any  diataaee 
fiomtbeeye.  Itwillbe  foandon  die  first  trial  diat  die  coin  will  a|»enr.lai|K 
dum  tbe  moon ;  it  will,  in  fact,  completely  conceal  tbe  moon  fiom  uo  eye  ttri 
jRodnce  what  may  be  termed  a  total  eclipse  of  diatlnminaiy.  Let  tbe  coin  bt. 
mored  however  rardier  from  the  eye,  and  it  will  dien  Appear  amaller^  and  wB 
appaiendy  diminiah  in  aise  aa  die  diatance  from  die  eye  is  incieaaed.  Letit 
be  rsmoTed  nntil  it  becomea  equal  in  apparent  ma^itode  to  die  moon,  ao  An 
it  will  ezacdy  corer  die  Ask  of  die  moon,  and  neither  move  nor  kaa.  If  ili 
diatance  fiom  the  eye  be  then  meaanred,  it  wiU  be  ibund  to  be  about  ten  isit, 
or  one  hmiAred  and  twenty  inches,  or  what  is  dm  aame,  two  hmdred  and  knj 
half  inchea.  But  it  is  blown  that  die  diitaooe  of  tte  moon  b  abool  two  hm- 
dred and  forty  thousand  wattm^  and'  oenaeq^tly  it  fbllowi  in  diis  case,  dnl 
one  dionaaiid  milea  in  the  moOnls  disunce  is  exa^ly  what  half  an  inch  is  k 
the  coin's  diatance.  Now  under  die  circumsiancea  here  supposed,  the  eiii 
and  the  moon  are  aimilar  objects  of  equal  apparent  magnitude.  In  Ihet  d» 
coin  ia  another  moon  on  a  sii»Uer  JO1I0,  and  we  may  uae  the  coin  to  meaaan 
die  moon*s  distance,  pronded  we  know  die  Msb,  exactly  as  we  uae  the  spaos 
iqxm  a  map  of  any  uiown  acale  to  measure  a  country.  But  it  haa  been  jart 
stated  that  die  seme  is  in  this  case  half  an  inch  to  one  thousand  milee ;  iiBes, 
then,  the  coin  measures  two  half  inches  in  diameter,  the  moon  must  roeasiin  j 
two  thousand  miles  in  diameter.  The  moon  is  then  a  globe  whose  diameter  j 
is  about  one  fourth  of  that  of  the  earth.  Its  bulk  is  about  one  fiftieth  of  that  of  ( 
our  globe,  its  weight  a  little  less  than  one  fiftieth,  and  ita  density  something  j 
less  than  three  fourths  of  the  density  of  the  earth.  i 

ROTATION   OF  THX   MOON. 

While  the  moon  moves  around  the  earth  in  ita  monthly  course,  we  find  bj 
obsenrations  of  its  appearance,  made  even  without  the  aid  of  telescopes,  that 
the  same  hemisphere  ia  always  turned  toward  us.    We  recognise  this  fact  by 
observing  that  the  aame  marka  always  remain  in  the  aame  place  upon  it.    Nov, 
in  order  that  a  globe  which  revolvea  in  a  circle  around  a  centre  ahould  ton 
continually  the  aame  hemisphere  toward  that  centre,  it  ia  neceaaary  that  it 
ahould  make  one  revolution  upon  ita  axia  in  the  time  it  takea  ao  to  revolve. 
For  let  US  auppoae  that  the  globe,  in  any  one  poaition,  haa  the  centre  round  { 
which  it  revolves  north  of  it,  the  hemisphere  turned  toward  the  centre  ia  turned  1 
toward  the  north.    Afler  it  makea  a  quarter  of  a  revolution,  the  centre  ia  to  die  | 
east  of  it,  and  the  hemisphere  which  was  previously  turned  to  the  north  mart 
now  be  turned  to  the  east.    After  it  has  made  anouer  quarter  of  a  TevoluMi  [ 
the  centre  will  be  south  of  it,  and  it  must  be  now  tamed  to  the  aoirth.    h 
the  same  manner,  afier  another  quarter  of  a  revolution,  it  must  be  turned  to  As 
west.    As  the  same  hemiqihere  ia  successively  turned  to  sU  the  points  of  As 
compsss  in  one  revolution,  it  is  evident  diat  the  globe  itaelf  muat  make  a  ahi^ 
revolution  on  ita  axis  in  that  time. 

It  appears,  then,  that  the  rotation  of  die  moon  upon  ita  axis  being  equslts 
that  of  ita  revolution  in  ita  orbit,  ia  87  days,  7  hours,  and  44  minutea.  Tne  in- 
tervals of  light  darkneaa  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  moon,  if  there  were  sayi 
would  then  be  altogether  different  from  thoae  provided  in  the  planeln ;  thsie 
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would  be  about  13  days  of  continued  light  alternately  with  13  days  of  con- 
tinued darkness ;  the  analogy,  then,  which  prevails  among  the  planets  with 
regard  to  days  and  nights,  and  which  forms  a  main  argument  in  favor  of  the 
conclusion  that  they  are  inhabited  globes  like  the  earth,  does  not  hold  good  in 
the  case  of  the  moon. 

Although  as  a  general  proposition  it  be  true  that  the  same  hemisphere  of  the   | 
moon  is  always  turned  toward  the  earth,  yet  there  are  small  variations  at  the  | 
edge  called  librations,  which  it  is  necessary  to  notice.     The  axis  of  the  moon  is   \ 
not  exactly  perpendicular  to  its  orbit,  but  is  inclined  at  a  small  angle.     By  rea- 
son of  this  inclination,  the  northern  and  southern  poles  of  the  moon  lean  al- 
ternately in  a  slight  degree  to  and  from  the  earth. 

When  the  norSi  pole  leans  toward  the  earth,  we  see  a  little  more  of  that  re- 
gion, and  a  little  less  when  it  leans  the  contrary  way.  This  variation  in  the 
northern  and  southern  regions  of  the  moon  visible  to  us,  is  called  the  libration 
in  latitude. 

In  order  that  in  a  strict  sense  the  same  hemisphere  should  be  continually 
turned  toward  the  earth,  the  time  of  rotation  of  the  earth  upon  its  axis  must  not 
only  be  equal  the  time  of  rotation  in  its  orbit,  which  in  fact  it  is,  but  its 
angular  velocity  on  its  axis  in  every  part  of  its  course,  must  be  exactly  equal  to 
its  angular  velocity  on  its  orbit.  Now  it  happens  that  while  its  angular  ve- 
locity on  its  axis  is  rigorously  uniform  throughout  the  month,  its  angular  ve- 
locity in  its  orbit  is  subject  to  a  slight  variation ;  the  consequence  of  this  is 
that  a  little  more  of  its  eastern  or  western  edge  is  seen  at  one  time  than  at 
another.     This  is  called  the  libration  in  longitude. 

By  the  diurnal  motion  of  the  earth,  we  are  carried  with  it  round  its  axis ;  the 
stations  from  which  we  view  the  moon  in  the  morning  and  the  evening,  or  rather 
when  it  rises,  and  when  it  sets,  are  then  different  according  to  the  latitude  of 
the  earth  in  which  we  are  placed.  By  thus  viewing  it  from  different  places, 
we  see  it  under  slightly  different  aspects.  This  is  another  cause  of  a  variation, 
which  we  see  in  its  eastern  and  western  edges ;  this  is  called  the  diurnal 
libration. 

PHASES   OF   THE   MOOK. 

While  the  moon  revolves  round  the  earth,  its  illuminated  hemisphere  is  al- 
ways presented  to  the  sun ;  it  therefore  takes  various  positions  in  reference  to 
the  earth.  In  the  annexed  diagram  the  effects  of  this  are  exhibited.  Let  S  repre- 
sent the  sun,  and  T  the  earth  ;  when  the  moon  is  at  A,  between  the  sun  and  the 
earth,  its  illuminated  hemisphere  being  turned  toward  the  sun,  its  dark  hemi- 
sphere will  be  presented  toward  the  earth ;  it  will  therefore  be  invisible.  In 
this  position  the  moon  is  said  to  be  in  conjunction.  When  it  moves  to  the  po- 
sitioa  B,  the  enlightened  hemisphere  being  still  presented  to  the  sun,  a  small 
portion  of  it  only  is  turned  to  the  earth,  and  it  appears  as  a  thin  crescent,  as 
represented  at  b.  When  the  moon  takes  the  position  of  C,  at  right  angles  to 
die  sun,  it  is  said  to  be  in  quadrature ;  one  half  of  the  enlightened  hemisphere 
only  is  then  presented  to  the  earth,  and  the  moon  appears  halved,  as  represented 
■t  €,  When  it  arrives  at  the  position  D,  the  greater  part  of  the  enlightened 
portion  is  turned  to  the  earth,  and  it  is  gibbous,  appearing  as  represented  at  d, 
when  the  moon  comes  in  opposition  to  the  sun,  as  seen  at  £,  the  enlightened 
hemisphere  is  turned  full  toward  the  earth,  and  the  moon  will  appear  full,  un- 
less it  be  obscured  by  the  earth's  shadow,  which  rarely  happens.  In  the  same 
mnmer  it  is  shown  that  at  F  it  is  again  gibbous ;  at  G  it  is  halved,  and  at  H 
it  is  1  crescent. 

When  the  moon  is  full,  being  in  opposition  to  the  sun,  it  will  necessarily  be 
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ia  the  meridian  at  midaigfatyUid  ymU  riae  aa  di^  ana  aela,  and  aai  aa  Ifaa  as 
riaea;  aDdtfana,  idienever  the  enlightened  heuiaphefe  of  the  nooiniamMl 
toward  na,  and  when»  therefore,  it  ia  the  meet  capable  of'beneilinf  na^  kii 
np  in  the  firmament  all  night;  wiiarata,  when  it  ia  u  ceejapetioB^  aaal  Jb^wdl 
the  dark.hemiaphere  ia  tamed  toward  ns,  it  would  then  beof  aova^io  n^aaA 
ia  accordingly  np  during  the  daj.  The  poaition  al  C  la  caDad  Ae  **  Mm  f^n  * 
and  at  G  the  •"  hat  quarter.*  The  poeitien  at  B  ia  eaDed  the  firat  enant^B 
die  aeoond  octant ;  F  the  third  .octant  read  H  the  fnailfa  bemt  ■  At  iha  Irt 
andibarthootantaitiaacreaoeaty,andattheaaeeBd  aaddMadaaaaifriagk 
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The  apparent  motion  of  the  moon  in  the  heayens  is  much  more  rapid  thaa 
that  of  the  snn ;  for  while  the  sun  makes  a  complete  circuit  of  the  ecliptic  ia 
365  days,  and  therefore  mores  OFer  it  at  about  1^  per  day,  the  moon  makes 
the  aame  circuit  in  little  more  than  27  daya,  and  consequently  must  more  at  { 
the  rate  of  a  little  less  than  14^  per  day.  As  the  sun  and  moon  appear  to 
move  in  the  same  direction  in  the  firmament,  both  proceeding  from  west  to 
east,  the  moon  will,  after  conjunction,  depart  from  the  sun  toward  the  east  at 
the  rate  of  about  13^  per  day.  If,  then,  the  moon  be  in  conjunction  with  the 
aun  on  any  given  day,  it  will  be  13^  east  of  it  at  the  aame  time  on  the  folk»w- 
iug  day ;  26^  eaat  of  it  after  two  days,  and  ao  on.  If,  then,  the  ami  aet  with 
the  moon  on  any  evening,  it  will,  at  the  moment  of  aunaet  on  the  foUowing  S 
evening,  be  13^  east  of  it,  and  at  aimset  will  appear  aa  a  thin  cieacent,  at  a 
conaiderable  altitude ;  on  the  succeeding  day  it  will  be  26^  eaat  of  the  son, 
and  will  be  at  a  still  greater  altitude  at  aunaet,  and  will  be  a  broader  croacent. 
After  aeven  days,  the  moon  will  be  removed  9GK>  from  the  sun ;  it  will  be  at  or 
near  the  meridian  at  aunaet.  It  will  remain  in  the  heavena  for  about  aix  houn 
after  aunaet,  and  will  be  aeen  in  the  weat  as  the  half'inoon.  Each  ancceasife 
evening  increasing  its  distance  from  the  aun,  and  alao  increasing  ita  breadth,  it 
will  be  viaible  in  the  mexidian  at  a  later  hour,  and  will  conaequently  be  hNiter 
apparent  in  the  finnament  during  the  night — it  will  then  be  gibbona.  After 
about  fourteen  dbiys,  it  will  be  180^  removed  from  the  sun,  and  wiU  be  fiill,  and  | 
conaequently  will  riae  when  the  aun  acts,  and  aet  when  the  aun  riaea— beiag 
viaible  the  entire  night.  After  the  elapee  of  three  weeka,  the  diatance  of  Am 
moon  from  Uie  sun  l^ing  about  270^,  it  will  not  reach  the  meridian  until  neaiiy 
the  hour  of  sunrise ;  it  will  then  be  visible  during  the  laat  aix  hcfura  of  tbe 
'  night  only.  The  moon  will  then  be  waning,  and  toward  the  cloae  of  the 
month  will  only  be  aeen  in  the  morning  before  sunrise,  and  will  appear  as  a 
ereacent. 


«MM^ 


HIB  THB  MOON   AN  ATMOBPHHE  t 

order  lo  detannine  whetber  or  not  the  globe  of  the  moon  ie  sarroDaded 
any  gueoua  envelope  like  the  atmosphere  of  the  earth,  it  is  neceasary 
lo  considei  what  appearances  such  aa  appendage  would  pieseat,  seen  at 
KMm'a  distance,  and  whether  any  such  appearances  are  discoverable  upoD 
soon. 

cording  to  ordinary  and  popular  notions,  it  is  difficult  to  separata  the  idea 
.  atmospbero  from  the  existence  of  clouds  ;  yet  to  produce  clouds  same- 
more  18  necessary  than  air.  The  presence  of  water  on  the  surface  is 
pensable,  and  if  it  be  asaumed  that  no  water  exist,  then  certainly  the  ab- 
I  of  clouds  is  no  proof  of  the  absence  of  an  atmosphere.  Be  this  as  it 
however,  it  is  certain  that  there  are  no  clouds  upon  the  moon,  for  if  there 
,  we  should  immediately  discover  them,  by  the  variable  lights  and  shadowa 
would  produce.  If  there  is,  then,  an  atmosphere  upon  the  moon,  it  is  one 
)ly  unaccompanied  by  clouds. 

le  of  the  effects  produced  by  a  distant  view  of  an  atmosphere  surrounding 
be,  one  hemisphere  of  which  is  illuminated  by  the  sun,  is,  that  the  bounda- 
r  line  of  separation  between  the  hemisphere  enlightened  by  the  sun  and 
ark  hemisphere,  is  not  sudden  and  sharply  defined,  but  is  gradual — the 
fading  away  by  alow  degrees  into  the  darkness.  This  is  an  effect  pro- 
1  by  a  |mrtion  of  the  atmosphere  which  extends  over  the  dark  hemisphere 
;  iUnmioated  by  the  sun.  Let  A  B  (fig.  2)  be  a  diameter  of  the  moon 
'aling  the  enlightened  hemisphere  A  M  6  from  the  dark  hemisphere  A  N 
Let  C  E  D  F  be  the  upper  surface  of  the  atmosphere.  Let  S  T  be  raya 
the  sun  touching  the  moon  at  A  B.  It  is  evident  that  the  portion  of  the 
iphere  included  between  A  T  and  C  T,  and  that  between  B  T  and  D  T, 
rig.3. 


w  illuminated  by  the  sun ;  and  if  the  moon  be  viewed  from  a  distant  point 
en  these  latter  portiona  of  the  atmosphere  will  be  seen  throwing  a  faint 
on  >  portion  of  the  dark  hemisphere,  which  light  will  became  gradually 
It  till  ii  dies  away.  This  is  the  effect  which  on  the  earth  is  the  cause  of 
toning  and  evening  twilight. 

tw,  if  such  an  effect  as  this  were  produced  upon  the  moon,  it  woidd  be 
vnsble  by  us  with  the  naked  eye,  and  still  more  certainly  with  the  tele* 
I.  When  the  moon  is  a  creacent,  its  concave  edge  ie  the  bonndaty  which 
vies  the  enlightened  from  the  dark  hemisphere.     When  it  is  in  the  qnar- 
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ten,  the  diameter  of  the  Mid<«bele  is  abo  dwl  boonfaj.  In  neithw  cf  Awe 
cases,  howsTer,  do  we  ever  discover  the  diriitast  indicatioB  of  aqr  SMh  i^ 
peaiaace  as  that  which  has  JiMt  beott  described,  llisrs  is  ao  giadod  tJim 
away  of  the  light  into  die  daihMMs ;  on  ths  eoomiy,  &e  boaMsiT,  AA^ 
serrated  and  irregohrv  is  nefordieless  peifecdj  weD-deAMd  and  smM. 
*  All  these  drciimslanres  conspirs  to  raise  a  piesain|ption  diet  d 
ejost  npon  die  nioon  saj  stiao^heie  capabts  of  leilectpig  Ii|^ 
decree. 

Bm  it  mqr  be  oonledM  diat  SB  aliiioqihere  fliqr  stin  exifltp  dic^^ 
naiad  to  prodoce  a  seiisibte  twilight.    Astrononieis,  howefOTp  have  wssrtsits 
asodier  test  of  a  nnich  more  dedsiTe  sad  driieate  Undy  &e  aatnm  of  wMut 
will  be  nnderstood  \fj  enphining  a  irinqile  principle  of  opdos. 

When  n  ray  of  lignt  passes  diion^  a  traaspsient  memm,  socli  as  air,  wiHig 
or  riass,  it  is  generallj  deflected  fiinn  ita  recdlinear  coarse,  ao  ns  to  fanalli 
an^e.  A  sinmle  and  eaaflf-esecvted  eiperiineiit  wfll  render  dds  iBSdHgHi. 
Let  a  Ti^de  omeet,  soch  as  a  cent-|dece,  be  {daeed  ai  C,  in  dtis  KMoai  sf  a 
bucket  Let  the  eye  be  phced  at  fe,  ao  that  die  aide  of  A»  badnl^  wta 
empty,  shaDjnst  conceal  the  eofai  flea  the  eye,  and  ao  disi  dw  wanwit  giili 
die  omn  Tinfale  to  die  mahall  beasA,in  &e  fireotbn  tf  dw  ttaoB.BAl 
Let  the  bncket  be  now  fiDed  widi  water,  and  die  coin  will  htooins'fnMMi' 
ly  visible;  die  reason  of  which  is,  diatdisTiy  of  H^CBpitfesedlqfllnM^ 
coin  is  bent  si  an  an|^  in  passing  fton  the  waSBT  into  the  airland  li^^ 
by  die  angular  oouse  C  B  E.  Thus  it  appears  dial  die  edn  wBt  te  vMH 
to  die  eye,  notwithslandhg  the  mterpoaithm  of  die  opnqiae  sMe  of.  lbs  MM 


Let  us  see  how  this  principle  can  be  applied  to  the  case  of  the  moon's  atmo- 
sphere, if  such  there  be.  Let  M  N  (fig.  4)  repreeMit  the  disk  of  the  moon.  Let  A  B 
represent  the  atmosphere  which  surrounds  it.  Let  C  D  and  £  F  represent  two 
lines  touching  the  moon  at  M  and  N,  and  proceeding  toward  die  earth.  Lei 
S  T  be  two  stars  seen  in  the  direction  of  these  Knes.  If  the  moon  had  no  •!- 
mosphere,  these  stars  would  appear  to  touch  the  edge  of  the  moon  at  M  lad 
N,  because  the  rays  of  light  from  them  would  pass  directly  along  the  lines 
S  M  D  and  T  N  F  toward  the  earth ;  but  if  the  moon  have  an  atmoaphere,  thee 
that  atmosphere  will  possess  the  proper^  which  is  common  to  all  tmnraaieat 
media  of  refractinff  light,  and,in  virtue  of  such  property, stara  in  soch  positioMM 
Q  and  K,  behind  the  edge  of  the  moon,  would  be  visible  at  the  earth,  for  the  raj 
Q  M,  in  passing  through  the  atmosphere,  would  be  bentat  an  angle  in  the  diredioB 
Q  M  P,  and  in  like  manner  the  ray  R  N  would  be  bent  at  the  angle  RNO-HMthal 
the  stars  Q  and  R  would  be  visible  at  P  and  O,  notwithstanding  the  inteipen- 
tion  of  the  edges  of  the  moon.  This  effect  is  precisely  the  same  as  that  ia  Am 
example  of  the  coin  in  the  bucket ;  the  ray  from  the  star  is  bent  over  the  edge 
of  the  moon  so  aa  to  render  the  atar  visible  notwithstanding  the  inteipositionof 
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that  edge  just  for  the  same  reason  and  in  the  same  manner  as  the  ray  from  the 
coin  is  bent  over  the  side  of  the  bucket  so  as  to  render  the  coin  visible  not- 
withstanding the  opacity  of  that  side. 

rig.  4. 
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This  reasoning  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  as  the  moon  moves  over  the  face 
of  the  firmament,  stars  will  be  continually  visible  at  its  edge  which  are  really 
behind  it  if  it  have  an  atmosphere,  and  the  extent  to  which  this  effect  will  take 
place  will  be  in  proportion  to  the  density  of  the  atmosphere. 

The  magnitude  and  motion  of  the  moon  and  the  relative  positions  of  the  stars 
•sre  BO  accurately  known  that  nothing  is  more  easy,  certain,  and  precise,  than 
the  observations  which  may  be  made  with  the  view  of  ascertaining  whether 
any  stars  are  ever  seen  whicn  are  sensibly  behind  the  edge  of  the  moon.  Such 
observations  have  been  made  by  the  most  skilful  astronomers,  and  no  such  ef- 
fect has  ever  been  detected.  This  species  of  observation  is  susceptible  of 
snch  extreme  accuracy,  that  it  is  certain  that  if  an  atmosphere  existed  upon 
the  moon  a  thousand  times  less  dense  than  our  own,  its  presence  must  have 
been  detected. 

But  what  is  an  atmosphere  a  thousand  times  less  dense  than  ours  ?  Our  at- 
mosphere supports  by  its  pressure  a  column  of  thir^  inches  of  mercury  in  the 
barometer.  One  a  thousand  times  less  dense  would  not  support  so  much  as 
the  thirtieth  of  an  inch  ;  in  short,  it  may  be  considered  as  proved  that  there 
does  not  exist  upon  the  moon  an  atmosphere  as  dense  as  is  found  under  the  re- 
ceiver of  the  most  perfect  air-pump  after  that  instrument  has  withdrawn  from 
it  the  air  to  the  utmost  extent  of  its  power.  In  fine,  it  may  be  considered  as 
demonstrated  that  there  is  no  air  upon  the  moon. 

THB   PHT8ICA.L   QUA.LITIES   OF   MOONLIGHT. 

It  has  long  been  an  object  of  inquiry  among  philosophers  whether  the  light 
of  the  moon  has  any  heat,  but  the  most  delicate  experiments  and  observations 
have  failed  to  detect  this  property  in  it. 

A  thermometer  of  extreme  sensibility,  called  a  difierential  thermometer,  was 
the  instrument  applied  to  this  inquiry.  Let  £  and  F  be  two  thin  glass  bulbs 
eoonected  by  a  rectangular  glass  tube  £  A  B  F  partially  filled  with  a  liquid  to 
the  level.  Let  the  bulbs  E  and  F  contain  air.  If  the  bulb  F  be  exposed  to 
any  source  of  heat  or  cold  different  from  £,  the  air  within  it  will  expand  or 
contract,  and  the  liquid  in  F  B  will  fall  or  rise.  This  instrument  has  such  ex- 
tnme  sensibility  that  it  is  capable  of  rendering  manifest  a  change  of  tempera- 
ture amounting  to  the  five  hundreth  port  of  a  degree.  The  light  of  the  moon 
was  collected  into  the  focus  of  a  concave  mirror  of  such  magnitude  as  would 
have  been  sufficient,  if  exposed  to  the  sun's  light,  to  evaporate  gdd  or  platinum. 
The  bulb'of  the  differential  thermometer  was  placed  in  its  focus  so  as  to  re- 
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oair»  vjpm  It  the  oonrantntad  i^i  of  dto  id 
BodooM  upon  tbo  tbenioiiMtvr.  W«  ukM  tl 
OM  moon  ooM  not  ponsw  the  csloriSc  propei 


moon.  Yet  no  inniiHn.nffriri 
I  thnefbre  conefaido  tbacUio  Bi 
diiiM  not  ponow  the  csloriSc  property  in  uiyMn»ibl<r  degree. 
Thii  Mnih  will  ciMta  Ion  mnriM  whan  dw  oaynpuktive  density  o[ 
li^  Mtd  aionliglit'  in  toomitna.  It  nw  ba  liw^ed  without  sensib 
nc  tint  tba  iatMMtr  «f  i)m  aiinVligbtoB'ue«itfiuoof  liie  moon  snd  o 
MiUi  ii  lb*  nino,  ft  fbUows  Ijpxn  tUi,  tint  rapMcfng  no  light  whatever 
■bMtbed  \nr  dw  idoob,  but  the  ratin  1)^  of  tM  a«n  .to  be  reflected  (k 
mftoo  awfinJAUied,  Iho  ioteittiqr  ^m»MiU|bt  tt  the  eMh  would  bear  i 
inlMHitj:  of  imUdit  tha  s«me  j^i^oniai  w.ilt»  lugnitDdc  or  the  moon 

to  tliraa  handled  ihoawDd ;  bm  then  U  no  roflecOpig  euiiace  however  p< 
which  doei  not  ibwrb  the  li^l  inddent  upon  it  in  ■  very  considerable  df 
tnd  the  nigged  surrace  of  the  moon  must  be  a.  moit  imperTect  reflector.  I 
then  be  considered  as  deroonstrated  ih&t  the  intensity  of  moonlight  is  much 
than  three  hundred  thousand  times  mote  feeble  than  that  of  sooUgtiL 
■hall  not,  then,  be  surprised  at  the  absence  of  its  heating  power. 

But  if  the  rays  of  tne  moon  be  not  warm,  the  vulgar  impression  that 
are  cold  is  equally  erroneous.  We  have  seen  that  they  prodtice  no  effect  ( 
w»7  on  the  thermometer. 

DOKS  WATEX   KXIBT  ON   TBS  HOOK  T 

We  shall  presently  see  that  telescopic  obaerration  prores  the  non-eini 
'  of  oceans,  seas,  or  any  other  la^e  reaervoirs  of  water,  on  the  aurface  e 
aitelliie.  This  ia  not  sufficient,  however,  lo  establish  the  total  absence  Oi 
ter  upon  it,  for  besides  ita  poesible  existence  in  the  form  of  rivers  and  i 
lakes  too  minute  to  be  discovered  by  the  telescope,  it  might  exist  in  the  ] 
of  organiEed  and  unorganiied  matter. 

If,  however,  w^er,  or  any  other  liquid,  existed  upon  the  moon,  it  wod 
subject  to  the  common  process  of  evaporation,  which  would  take  plno 
more  freely  because  of  the  absence  of  an  atmosphere.  It  is  evident,  then 
the  existence  of  liqnide  on  the  moon  would  necessarily  be  attended  wit] 
existence  of  an  atmosphere  surrounding  the  nmon  composed  of  the  ' 
of  those  liquids.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  how  such  an  atmosphere  conl 
iet  without  clouds,  but  ita  non-existence  is  conclusively  proved  by  the  fte 
ita  presence  cannot  be  detected  by  the  optica]  test  above-mentioned,  by  i 
the  absence  of  an  atmosphere  is  proved — an  atmosphere  of  vapor,  hkri 
common  with  aii  and  other  transparent  media  the  property  of  refraction,  i 
feet  on  the  stars  will  be  similar,  and  consequently  the  same  teat  which  p 
the  absence  of  an  atmosphere  of  aii  equally  proves  the  abaence  of  aa  i 
■phare  of  t^xit. 


THE  MOON. 


D0I8   THE   MOON    INFLUENCE    THE    WEATHER  t 

g  the  maoy  influences  which  the  moon  ie  supposed,  by  the  world  in 
to  exercise  upon  our  globe,  one  of  those  which  have  been  most  uni- 
believed,  in  all  ages  and  in  all  countries,  is  that  which  it  is  presumed 
upon  the  changes  of  the  weather.     Although  the  particular  details  of  \ 
lence  are  sometimes  pretended  to  be  described,  the  only  general  prin-  ! 
rule,  which  prevails  with  the  world  in  general  is,  that  a  change  of  ' 
may  be  looked  for  at  the  epochs  of  new  and  full  moon :  that  is  to  say, 
eather  be  previously  fair  it  will  become  foul,  and  if  foul  will  become 
Imilar  changes  are  also,  sometimes,  though  not  so  confidently  looked 
le  epochs  of  the  quarters. 

stion  of  this  kind  may  be  regarded  either  as  a  question  of  science,  or 
m  of  fact. 

«  regarded  as  a  question  of  science,  we  are  called  upon  to  explain 
by  what  property  of  matter,  or  what  law  of  nature  or  attraction  the 
a  distance  of  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  miles,  combining  its  effects 
sun,  at  four  hundred  times  that  distance,  can  produce  those  alleged 
?    To  this  it  may  be  readily  answered  that  no  known  law  or  principle 
3rto  explained  any  such  phenomena.     The  moon  and  sun  must,  doubt- 
tct  the  ocean  of  air  which  surrounds  the  globe,  as  they  affect  the  ocean 
^ — producing  effects  analogous  to  tides ;  but  when  the  quantity  of  such 
is  estimated,  it  is  prored  to  be  utterly  inappreciable,  and  such  as  could 
iwan  account  for  the  meteorological  changes  here  adverted  to. 
conducting  investigations  of  this  kind  we  proceed  altogether  in  the  vnrong 
,  and  begin  at  the  wrong  end  when  we  commence  with  the  invest] ga- 
he  physical  cause  of  the  supposed  phenomena.     Thai  method  of  con- 
physical  inquiries,  which  was  bequeathed  to  us  by  the  illustrious  Ba- 
which  has  led  to  such  an  immense  extension  of  our  knowledge  of 
!rse,  imperiously  requires  that  before  we  begin  to  seek  for  the  causes 
henomena,  we  must  first  prove  beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt,  the 
'  these  phenomena,  and  ascertain  with  the  utmost  precision,  all  the 
ances  attending  them.     In  other  words,  we  are  required  to  consider  all 
of  the  kind  now  adverted  to,  as  mere  questions  of  fact,  before  we 
n  as  questions  of  science. 

then,  let  us  see,  is  the  present  question  ?  It  is  asserted  that  the  moon 
I  such  an  influence  on  the  weather  as  to  cause  it  to  change  at  the  new 
moon,  and  at  the  quarters.  But  in  this  mode  of  stating  the  proposi- 
re  are  implicitly  included  two  very  distinct  points,  one  of  which  is  a 
latter  of  fact,  and  the  other  a  point  of  physical  science. 
—It  is  asserted  that  at  the  epochs  of  a  new  and  full  moon,  and  at  the 
there  is  generally  a  change  of  weather.  This  is  a  mere  statement 
id  fact. 

i. — It  is  asserted  that  the  phases  of  the  moon,  or  in  other  words,  the 
position  of  the  moon  and  sun  in  regard  to  the  earth  is  the  cause  of 
■oges. 

it  is  evidently  necessary  to  settle  the  first  question  before  we  trouble 
I  with  the  second,  for  if  it  should  so  happen  that  the  first  statement 
iTOve  to  be  destitute  of  foundation  the  second  falls  to  the  ground, 
uestion  of  fact,  here  before  us,  is  one  most  easily  settled.  In  many 
ogical  observations  throughout  Europe,  a  register  of  the  weather  in 
ctSy  has  been  kept  for  a  long  period  of  time.  Thus  the  height  of  the 
nr,  the  condition  of  the  thermometer,  the  hydrometer,  and  the  rain 
the  form  and  character  of  the  clouds,  the  times  of  the  falling  of  rain, 
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I  hail,  and  snow,  and  in  short,  every  particular  respecting  the  weather  has  been 
duly  registered,  from  day  to  day,  and  often  from  hour  to  hour. 

The  period  of  the  lunar  phases,  it  is  needless  to  say,  has  also  been  reg- 
istered, and  it  is,  therefore,  possible  to  compare  one  set  of  changes  with  the 
other. 

This,  in  fine,  has  been  dona.  We  can  imagine,  placed  in  two  parallel  cd- 
umris,  in  juxtaposition,  the  series  of  epochs  of  the  new  and  full  moons,  and 
the  quarters,  and  the  corresponding  conditions  of  the  weather  at  these  tinMt, 
for  fiily  or  one  hundred  years  back,  so  that  we  may  be  enabled  to  examine,  j 
as  a  mere  matter  of  fact,  the  conditions  of  the  weather  for  one  thousand  or ) 
twelve  hundred  full  and  new  moons  and  quarters.  The  result  of  such  in  exami* 
,  nation  has  been,  that  no  correspondence  whatever  has  been  found  to  exist  be- 
tween the  two  phenomena.  Thus  let  us  suppose  that  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  full  moons  be  taken  at  random  from  the  table ;  if  the  condition  of  the 
weather  at  these  several  epochs  be  examined  it  will  be  found,  probably,  that  in 
sixty-three  cases  there  was  a  change  of  weather,  and  in  sixty-two  there  wu 
not,  BO  that  under  such  circumstances  the  odd  moon  in  this  division  of  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-five  would  favor  the  popular  opinion  ;  but  if  another  randoB 
collection  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  full  moons  be  taken,  and  similariy 
examined,  it  will  probably  be  found  that  sixty-three  are  not  attended  by  chan- 
ges of  weather,  wnile  sixty-two  arc.  With  its  characteristic  caprice  the  moon 
on  this  occasion  opposes  the  popular  opinion  ;  in  short,  a  full  examination  of 
the  table  shows  that  the  condition  of  the  weather  as  to  change,  or  in  any  other 
respect,  has,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  no  correspondence  whatsoever  with  the  Innar 
phases. 

Such,  then,  being  the  case,  it  would  be  idle  to  attempt  to  seek  for  a  physical 
cause  of  an  effect  which  is  destitute  of  proof. 

PHYSICAL    CONDITION    OF    THE    LUNAR    SURFACE. 

Curiosity  will  doubtless  be  awakened  in  a  very  lively  manner  regarding  the 
physical  condition  of  our  moon  :  what  part  has  the  Maker  of  the  solar  system 
destined  this  body  to  play  in  the  economy  of  his  creation  ?  Is  it  a  globe  teem- 
ing with  life  and  organization  like  the  earth  ?  Is  that  orb,  which  roils  in  silent, 
screno  majesty  in  her  silent  course  through  the  midnight  firmament,  the  abode 
of  life  and  intelligence  ?  The  beauty  of  her  appearance,  and  the  interest  insep- 
arable from  this,  naturally  lead  the  mind  to  conjectures  of  this  kind.  Yet  the 
circumstances  which  I  have  unfolded  regarding  the  total  absence  of  air  and  wa- 
ter, appear  to  exclude  the  possibility  of  any  such  supposition.  How,  may  it  be 
asked,  can  it  be  conceived  that  a  globe  can  have  upon  it  an  organized  world 
which  is  destitute  of  fiuid  matter  in  every  form?  How  can  growth,  which  im- 
plies gradual  change,  increase,  and  diminution,  and  all  the  various  eficcts  in  which 
fluidity  is  an  agent,  go  on  there  ?  How  can  they  proceed  upon  such  a  solid, 
arid,  unchangeable,  crude  mass  ?  Let  it  bo  remembered  what  a  multitude 
of  purposes  in  our  natural  and  social  economy  are  subserved  by  the  combina- 
tion of  the  water  and  the  atmosphere  of  our  globe.  None  of  these  purposes 
can  be  fulfiiled  upon  the  moon.  Perhaps,  however,  our  notions  on  such  ques- 
tions may  be  cleared  up  to  some  extent  by  a  careful  examination  of  the  facts 
that  scientific  research  have  collected  together  respecting  the  physical  condition 
of  the  surface  of  our  satellite. 

If  wo  examine  the  moon  carefully,  even  without  the  aid  of  a  telescope,  we 
shall  discover  upon  it  distinct  and  definite  lineaments  of  light  and  shadow. 
These  features  never  change ;  there  they  remain,  always  in  the  same  position 
upon  the  visible  orb  of  the  moon.     Thus  the  features  that  occupy  its  centre 
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ow,  have  occnpied  the  stme  position  throughout  all  human  record.  We  have  [ 
[ready  stated  that  the  first  and  most  obvious  inference  which  this  fact  suggests, 
I  that  the  same  hemisphere  of  the  moon  is  always  presented  toward  the  earth, 
ad  consequently,  the  other  hemisphere  is  nerer  seen,  nor  can  we  ever  see  it. 
Ilia  lingular  characteristic  which  attaches  to  the  motion  of  the  moon  round 
le  earth,  seems  to  be  a  general  characteristic  of  all  other  moons  in  the 
irstem.  Sir  William  Herschel,  by  the  aid  of  his  powerful  telescopes,  as- 
srtained  that  the  moons  of  Jupiter  revolve  in  the  same  manner,  each  pre- 
BDting  continually  the  same  hemisphere  to  the  planet.  The  cause  of  this  pe- 
nliar  motion  has  been  attempted  to  be  explained  by  the  hypothesis  that  the 
emiaphere  of  the  satellite  which  is  turned  toward  the  planet,  is  very  elonga- 
id  and  protuberant,  and  it  is  the  excess  of  its  weight  which  makes  it  tend  to 
irect  itself  always  toward  the  primary,  in  obedience  to  the  universal  principle 
r  attraction.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  effect  is  in  the  case  of  the  moon,  that 
or  geographical  knowledge  is  necessarily  limited  to  that  hemisphere  which 
I  turned  toward  us. 

If  the  moon  were  inhabited,  observers  upon  it  would  have  an  extraordinary 
le  presented  to  them  by  the  earth.     In  their  firmament  the  earth  is  an 

ect  with  a  diameter  four  times,  and  a  disk  sixteen  times,  greater  than  that 
rbch  the  moon  presents  to  us.  A  spectator  placed  on  the  centre  of  t^p  heroi- 
phsre  of  the  moon  which  is  toward  us,  would  see  the  orb  of  the  earth  pre- 
Billing  the  appearance  of  a  gorgeous  moon  of  immense  nmgnitude,  always  in  | 
ia  lenith :  it  would  never  rise,  nor  set,  nor  change  its.  position  at  all  in  the 
innament ;  it  would,  however,  undergo  all  the  varieties  of  phases  of  the  moon 
->when  the  moon  appears  to  us  full,  it  would  be  new,  and  when  the  moon  ap- 
lears  new,  it  would  be  full ;  when  the  moon  appears  to  us  a  crescent,  it  would 
«  gibbous,  and  vice  vers&. 

But  what  is  the  condition  and  character  of  the  surface  of  the  moon  ?  What 
ire  the  lineaments  of  light  and  shade  which  we  see  upon  it  ?  There  is  no  ob- 
eet  outside  the  earth  with  which  the  telescope  has  afforded  us  such  minute 
ind  satisfactory  information. 

If,  when  the  moon  is  a  crescent,  we  examine  with  a  telescope,  even 
t  moderate  power,  the  concave  boundary  which,  is  that  part  of  the  lunar 
mAce  where  the  enlightened  hemisphere  ends  and  the  dark  hemisphere 
legina,  we  shall  find  that  this  boundary  is  not  an  even  and  regular  curve,  which 
I  mdonbtedly  would  be  if  the  surface  of  the  globe  of  the  moon  were  smooth 
ad  regular,  or  nearly  so.  If,  for  example,  the  lunar  surface,  resembled  in  its 
{BDeral  characteristics  that  of  our  globe ;  granting  the  total  absence  of  wa-  ; 
BTp  and  diat  the  entire  surface  is  land,  that  land  had  the  general  character- 
Maes  of  the  continents  of  the  globe  of  the  eartli ;  then  I  say,  that  the  inner 
loiindary  of  the  lunar  crescent  would  still  be  a  regular  curve,  broken  or  inter- 
■pCed  only  at  particular  points.  Where  great  mountain  ranges,  like  those 
f  the  Alps,  the  Andes,  or  the  Himalaya,  might  chance  to  cross  it,  in  such  pla- 
«•  these  lofiy  peaks  would  project  vastly-elongated  shadows  along  the  adja- 
snt  plain ;  for  it  will  be  remembered,  that,  being  situated  at  the  moment  in 
■BSrton,  at  the  boundary  of  the  enlightened  and  darkened  hemispheres,  the 
■adows  would  be  those  of  evening  and  morning ;  which  are  prodigiously  Ion-  ( 
^  than  the  objects  themselves.  The  effects  of  these  would  be  to  cause  gaps  / 
s  irregnlarities  in  the  general  outline  of  the  inner  boundary  of  the  crescent ;  | 
nth  these  rare  exceptions,  the  inner  boundary  of  the  crescent  produced  by  a 
^obe  like  the  earth  would  be  an  even  and  regular  curve. 

Sneh,  however,  is  not  the  case  with  the  inner  boundary  of  the  lunar  cres- 
Mit,eTen  when  viewed  by  the  naked  eye,  and  still  less  so  when  magnified 
by  a  telescope. 
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b  is  fooiidyOB  dM  odber  haai,tlwl  difa  hemrfwy  k  gmjwiitoi^ 
tad  senitddv  and  MlliMdf ^Ihrnniiated  wnwtm  mnwmtmia  4he  dm  jmik 
\  nooD,  tt  toow  diataMw  ftm  die  geiiMil  bonidvT  of  te 
daik  mhadcmn  irf  eoMidenUe  Imglh  apfMtor  to  bMak  ial^  Am  fOtmim 
faet.  In  ahort,  dwi»  w  ft  oootiiiiwd  mgidarinr 
of  tha  innar  Inmndaiy  nf  tba  hnar  craaoam.  Tha  inamnalittaa  dnn'iij 
indicala  aingdar  gaompUeal  and  ladogioal  cfcailiatpiiatka  of  llMi  1h 
feca.  Each  of  iha  Mj^  pointa  wlndi  ara  aaaa  widdn  iha'  daik  iMi 
am  tba  paaka  of  lofrr  roanniaina  tintad  widi  tha  ana^  Kgkt.  Thay  aaa 
oonditkn  widi  which  aU  travdlon  on  Alfiiaa  poiaai  aia  fiHodfi^  aHiin 
haa  aat»  and  daiknaaa  haa  aat  n  o?ar  dm  vaUafa  m  die  Ibat  of  dift.  dji 
ann'alijihtadlleondlniBatofllQittinalethalol^faakaabofa.  Tbo^yk 
which  hraak  into  dia  iOadiinniad  baniiaDhai^  of  dia  Bttdan  avi  dMlnrj 
nooniaina  widiia  diat  haniapbara  whiim  pnijaet  diab  ahad^wa  «Mli 
daifc  hand^diara. 

Il  appeara,  dian,  that  the  amfiMO  of  the  moon  aa  a  condnrihr  of  aaiiii 
Tfigiona.  If  wacgnnnnabjniaanaofapowMfaltalaaoapadiaraDMaaai.^ 
thoaa  featoraa  randaiad  largiir  and  mon  conqdonona,  and  gmndy  mM 
ntmbor.  What,  it  may  bo  aabed  Aon;  an  tMaa  pacdiar  pbaneaaaaw«< 
covered  vpon  dia  fall  moon?  Wbal  ia  aignifiad  by  die  dafk  andwbril 
U^itair  parte  ?  Elaborate  teleecopicieaanch  baa  alMiwnQa  dint  die  dift« 
MaefaBr  cafitiee  into  which  die  Mg^  of  die  ann  panalratee  inipwliiaiqi 
3m  bmht  parte  are  eminencee  tbaf  catch  dw^am'a  Kgfai  with  gMiali 
Towud  die  eidee  of  the  fid!  modn,  alee,  die  daifc  portione  aen  CM 
the  riiadowa  of  rooontain  peaka  and  lidgea.  wUdh  are  nMwa'MM 
elongated  the  farther  theae  pointa  are  remored  from  the  centre  of  \ 
moon. 

Within  a  recent  period  the  moon  haa  been  aabjected  to  extremely-d 
telescopic  examinations  by  Beer  and  Madler,  who  hare  publiabed  eoi 
magnificent  telescopic  views  of  it.  The  telescopic  map  of  the  moon^  i 
published  by  these  eminent  observers,  measures  three  feet  in  diameter^  a 
truly  be  said  to  exceed  in  accuracy  any  chart  of  the  globe  of  the  eaidl. 

The  lunar  mountains  are  of  various  formationa  and  arrangementa : 
atach  as  that  of  Teneriffe  are  common.  Mountain  rangea  following  i 
or  nearly  straight  courses  are  also  discoverable ;  but  the  moat  fiequeni 
tion  of  the  lunar  mountains  is  that  which  resembles  the  crater  of  onr  i 
It  is  estimated  that  three  fifths  of  the  portion  of  the  moon  visible  to  na 
ered  with  cavema  penetrating  to  a  great  depth,  and  aumranded  by  a  i 
wall  of  rock  of  a  rugged  and  irregular  character.  These  crater-formed  • 
are  very  varioua  in  oiaipeter,  varying  from  50  or  60  milea  to  a  few  hnndr 
and  the  number  of  them  increases  as  the  magnitude  diminiahea.  Th 
aurrounding  theae  cratera  is  generally  precipitoua  and  nearly  vertical 
inside,  but  sloping  more  gradudly  on  the  outside.  On  deacending  to  1 
tom,  it  is  often  found  to  arrange  itaelf  in  atepa  or  terracea.  **  The  bottoa 
crater,**  says  Professor  Nichol,  who  has  examined  in  detail  the  labora  « 
and  Madler,  "  is  very  often  convex,  and  low  ridgea  of  monntaina  ran  1 
it.  We  also  find  in  it  isolated  conical  peaks  and  smaller  cratera,  whooe  1 
however,  aeldom  reach  the  level  of  the  baae  of  the  exterior  waU.  Thai 
oua  objects  are  on  aome  parte  of  the  moon  so  crowded  that  they  aeem  1 
preaaed  on  each  other,  and  disturbed  and  even  broken  down  each 
boundaries,  so  that  through  the  mutual  interference  the  most  4)ddly«ehan 
ema  have  ariaen.  It  haa  often  been  observed  that  smaller  cratera  are  fc 
the  walla  of  the  crater,  and  in  many  inatancea  we  can  diacera  that  tl 
haa  been  ahaken  by  force. 
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Among  the  singular  remarkable  appearances  upon  the  moon,  is  that  of  a 

rem  of  rays  which  appear  to  diverge  from  the  crater-shaped  ridges.  One  of 
most  remarkable  of  these  is  exhibited  in  the  appearance  of  the  mountain 
called  Tycho.  At  the  time  of  full  moon,  these  appearances  generally  cast 
Tery  brosid,  brilliant  bands,  issuing  from  all  sides  of  the  crater,  and  stretching 
to  a  greater  or  less  distance,  sometimes  extending  over  a  space  of  several  hun- 
dred miles.  Two  characteristics  of  these  singular  bands  necessarily  attract  no- 
tice. First,  the  light  they  throw  is  exactly  of  the  same  kind  as  that  reflected 
from  the  edge  of  the  crater  itself,  and  from  the  lowest  part  of  the  chasm  ;  so 
diat  we  mutt  suppose  that  the  matter  forming  them  had  the  same  origin  and 
source  as  the  other  portion  of  these  mountainous  formations.  Secondly,  it  will 
be  obserred  that  they  hold  their  course  without  being  interrupted  by  other  for- 
mations on  the  lunar  surface.  If,  instead  of  a  general  rugged  surface,  the 
face  of  the  moon  had  been  one  unbroken  plane,  the  course  of  these  radiating 
lines  could  not  have  been  less  disturbed,  except  that  they  accommodate  them- 
selves to  the  contour  of  the  surface  ;  if  they  meet  a  valley,  they  bend  with  it ; 
if  a  precipitous  mountain,  they  rise  with  it  precipitously ;  and  then  pursue 
their  prerions  path. 

Before  we  dismiss  the  mountainous  character  of  the  moon's  surface,  it  may 
be  well  to  state  that  the  heights  of  these  mountains,  and  the  depths,  in  many 
cases,  of  their  cavities,  have  been  pretty  accurately  ascertained  by  the  meas- 
orement  of  their  shadows.  It  is  generally  stated  that  they  are  higher 
than  the  mountain  ranges  of  the  earth.  This,  in  a  literal  sense,  is  not  true. 
The  lunar  mountains  do  not  attain  to  the  actual  height  of  some  of  the  highest 
of  the  terrestrial  ranges ;  but,  considering  that  the  moon  is  a  globe  on  a  scale 
ooe  fourth  that  of  the  earth,  it  may  be  truly  stated  that,  according  to  the  relative 
sixes  of  the  globes,  the  lunar  mountains  are  considerably  higher  than  those  of 
the  earth. 

It  is  not  the  mere  height  of  these  mountains  that  so  forcibly  conunands  at- 
tention ;  it  is  their  universal  prevalence. 

At  the  early  epochs  of  telescopic  discoveries,  when  the  moon  was  examined 
by  telescopes  of  inferior  power,  extensive  regions  were  observed  upon  it,  which 
leemed  to  be  level  surfaces,  and  which  were  therefore  mistaken  for  seas.  These 
regions  in  the  lunar  surface  have  received  names,  every  conspicuous  moun- 
tain being  designated  by  a  peculiar  title,  names  were  also  given  to  those  ap- 
parent level  portions,  such  as  the  Mare  Imbrium,  &c.  As  the  power  of  the 
telescope  was  improved,  it  soon  became  apparent  that  regions  supposed  to  be 
leas,  were  covered  with  asperities  and  inequalities,  less  indeed  in  elevation 
than  other  parts  of  the  moon,  but  still  considerable.  Every  augmentation  of 
power  which  the  telescope  received,  only  adds  fresh  proof  that  there  is  no  por- 
tion of  the  moon  absolutely  level,  and  consequently  that  there  does  not  exist 
upon  it,  at  least  on  the  visible  hemisphere,  a  collection  of  water. 

The  celebrated  telescopic  view  of  the  moon  produced  by  the  labors  of  Beer 
and  Msdler,  to  which  I  have  more  than  once  referred,  is  exhibited  on  a  re- 
duced scale  in  the  frontispiece  of  this  volume.  The  mere  inspection  of  that 
drawing  will  afford  abundant  evidence  to  corroborate  the  statements  which 
have  been  here  made ;  more  especially,  if  it  be  remembered  that  minute  por- 
tions of  that  view,  where  no  inequalities  are  exhibited,  will  show  innumerable 
inequalities  if  submitted  to  an  examination  with  a  still  higher  magnifying 
power. 

I  annex  here  two  highly-magnified  views  of  detached  portions  of  the  lunar 
surface,  supplied  by  the  observations  of  Madler.  In  these  the  prevalence  of 
the  crater  form  is  especially  conspicuous.  The  names  of  the  more  remarkable 
mountains  are  here  inserted. 


TUB  UOON. 


trononH^rs  have  occasionatly  extended  their  specnlatioDS  beyond  the  im- 
rU  knd  rigoroua  limits  of  obseiration,  and  had  endeavored  by  analogy  to 
I  us  Bome  idea  of  the  actual  condition  of  lunar  surface.     I  ann«x  here  a  ' 
ing  of  a  lunar  crater,  from  the  design  of  a  French  observer. 


THB  OaSIT  OP  THE   HOON. 

Atoogh  in  it*  general  form  and  character  the  path  of  the  moon  round  the 
ia,  Uke  that  of  the  orbits  of  the  planets  and  aatellitea  in  general,  circular, 
rhen  it  is  submitted,  to  accurate  observation  we  find  ^at  it  is  strictly 
lipse  or  oval,  iho  centre  of  the  earth  occupying  one  of  its  feci.  Tbia 
:an  be  ascertained  by  immediate  observation  upon  the  apparent  magnitude 
moon.  It  will  be  easily  comprehended  iba[  any  change  which  the  apparent 
ilude  of  the  moon  as  seen  from  the  earth  undergoes,  must  arise  from 
tponding  changes  in  the  moon's  distance  from  us.  Thus,  if  at  one  time 
isle  of  the  moon  appears  larger  than  at  another  lime,  as  it  cannot  be  sup- 
I  that  the  actual  size  of  the  moon  itself  could  be  changed,  wo  can  only 
M  the  increase  of  the  apparent  magnitude  to  the  diminution  of  iia  ifin- 
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Unce.    Now  we  find  bj  .  _^, _._ ^ 

obfiorved  in  its  monthly  comM  amond  tha  Mith.  Tlw  mrmi  u  SBbject  to  ■ 
continual  utd  smaU,  Uwu^  paK«ptilil«  ehuiga  of  appanot  aiM.  W«  find  tte 
it  dimiDishes  until  it  rracbM  a  mininmin,  tnd  Ihaa  gn^MU;  ivoraases  nniil  ii 

When  the  apparent  magnitude  of  the  njoon  is  least,  ii  is  ai  its  greatest  dis- 
tance from  us,  and  when  its  apparent  magnitude  is  greatest,  it  ia  at  its  leui 
distance  from  ua.  The  poailious  in  which  these  disiancos  lio,  are  directly  op- 
poaiie.  Between  these  two  positions  the  apparent  size  of  the  moon  uniicrgoet 
a  regular  and  gradual  chan^,  increasing  continually  from  its  minimum  to  its 
maximum,  and  consequently  between  these  pusiiiona,  ita  distances  must  on 
the  other  hand  gradually  diminish  from  its  maximum  to  iia  minimum.  If  we 
lay  down  on  a  chart  or  plan  a  delineation  of  the  course  or  path  thus  determined, 
we  shall  find  that  it  will  represent  an  uval  which  dilTcrs  however  very  liltle 
from  a  circle  ;  the  place  of  thi.<  enrth  being  nearer  to  one  end  of  ihe  oval  tfaau 
the  other. 

The  point  of  the  moon's  path  in  the  hoavena  at  which  its  magnitude  appea: 
the  greatest,  and  when,  therefore  ii  is  nearest  the  earth,  is  called  its  pttigu; 
and  the  point  where  its  apparent  size  18  least,  and  where,  therefore,  its  distanco 
from  the  earth  is  greatest,  is  called  iu  ayogu.  These  two  points  are  called  the 
moon's  aptidea. 

If  ihe  positions  of  these  points  in  the  heavens  be  observed  acctiratdy  fcr 
length  of  time,  it  will  be  found  that  they  are  subject  to  a  regular  change  ;  th^ 
ie  to  tVf,  the  place  where  the  moon  appears  smallest,  will  every  monUi  ehilt 
iu  position :  and  a  corresponding  change  will  take  place  in  the  point  whc 
it  appears  largest.  The  movement  of  these  points  in  the  heavens  is  found 
be  in  the  same  direction  as  the  general  movement  of  the  planets ;  that  is, 
from  west  to  east,  or  progressive.  This  effect  is  called  the  progreasioa  of  the 
moon  apsides. 


If  the  position  of  the  moon's  centre  in  the  heavens  be  observed  from  d^  ta 
\  day,  it  will  be  fomid  that  its  path  is  m  great  circle,  making  an  angle  of  about 
j  3°  with  the  ecliptic.  This  path  conaequeDtly  crosses  the  ecliptic  at  two 
points  in  opposite  iiuarlers  of  the  heavens.  These  points  are  called  lie 
muon^s  nodes.  Their  positions  are  aacertaioed  by  observing  from  time  tc  ' 
the  distance  of  the  moon's  centre  from  the  ecliptic,  which  is  called  the  tr 
latitude  ;  by  watching  its  gradual  diminution,  and  finding  the  point  at  which  it 
becomes  nothing ;  the  moon's  centre  is  tlien  in  the  ecliptic  and  its  position  \t 
the  node.  The  node  at  which  the  moon  passes  from  the  south  to  the  north  of 
the  ecliptic  is  called  the  ascending  node,  and  that  at  which  it  passes  from  tbe 
north  to  the  south  is  called  the  descending  node. 

If  the  positions  of  these  nodes  be  observed  from  lime  to  time,  it  will  h» 
found  that  they  are  not  fixed ;  but  that  they  change  their  positions  in  the  eclip- 
tic, moving  upon  that  line  in  a  direction  contrary  to  thu  of  the  planets,  oi  ' 
out  to  wesL    This  effect  is  called  ths  ntrognttion  oftitt  maott'i  nod*t. 


HEAT. 


I  a  Branch  of  elemenury  Phypicn  neglected. — Hai  as  strong  Claims  as  Light,  Electricity,  or 
aetiam. — Is  a  nnirersal  Agent  in  Natarc. — In  Art — In  Science. — Astronomy. — Chemisdy.— 
ftiry  Sitaation  of  Life. — Applications  of  it  in  Clothing  and  artificial  Warming  and  Cooling.^ 
ting. — Admits  of  easy  Explanation. — Dilatation. — Examples. — Thermometer. — Melting  and 
ng  Points. — Evaporation. — Specific  Heat. — Heat  produced  by  Compression. — Radiation^ — 
luction. — Incandescence. 
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While  almost  every  other  branch  of  physical  science  has  been  made  the 
iubject  of  systematic  treatises  without  number,  and  some  have  been,  as  it  wern, 
let  apart  from  the  general  mass  of  natural  philosophy,  and  raised  to  the  rank 
of  distinct  sciences  by  the  badge  of  some  characteristic  title.  Heat  alone  has 
been  left  to  form  a  chapter  of  chemistry,  or  to  receive  a  passing  notice  in  trea- 
tises on  general  physics.  Light  has  long  enjoyed  the  exclusive  attention  of 
philosophers,  and  has  been  elevated  to  the  dignity  of  a  science,  under  the  name 
of  Optics.  Electricity  and  Magnetism  have  also  been  thought  worthy  subjects 
for  separate  treatises,  yet,  can  any  one  who  has  observed  the  part  played  by 
heat  on  the  theatre  of  nature,  doubt  that  its  claims  to  attention  are  equal  to  those 
of  light,  and  superior  to  those  of  electricity  and  magnetism.  It  is  possible  for 
organized  matter  to  exist  without  light.  Innumerable  operations  of  nature  pro- 
ceed as  regularly  and  as  effectually  in  its  absence  as  when  it  is  present.  The 
want  of  that  sense  whiclv  it  is  designed  to  affect  in  the  animal  economy,  in  no 
degree  impairs  the  other  powers  of  the  body,  nor  in  man  does  such  a  defect 
interfere  in  any  way  with  the  faculties  of  the  mind.  Light  is,  so  to  speak,  an 
object  rather  of  luxury  than  of  positive  necessity.  Nature  supplies  it,  there- 
fore, not  in  unlimited  abundance,  nor  at  all  times  and  places,  but  rather  with 
that  thrift  and  economy  which  she  is  wont  to  observe  in  dispensing  the  objects 
of  our  pleasures,  compared  with  those  which  are  necessary  to  our  being.   But 

1^  beat,  on  the  contrary,  she  has  yielded  in  the  most  unbounded  plenteousness. 
Heat  is  everywhere  present.  Every  body  that  exists  contains  it  in  quantity 
without  known  limit.  The  most  inert  and  rude  masses  are  pregnant  with  it. 
,  Whatever  we  see,  hear,  smell,  taste,  or  feel,  is  full  of  it.  To  its  influence  is 
due  that  endless  variety  of  forms  which  are  spread  over  and  beautify  the  sur- 
face of  the  globe.  Land,  water,  air,  could  not  for  a  single  instant  exist  as  they 
(  do,  in  its  absence ;  all  would  suddenly  fall  into  one  rude  formless  mass — solid 
}  and  impenetrable.  The  air  of  heaven  hardening  into  a  crust  would  envelope 
( the  giobe,  and  crush  within  an  everlasting  tomb  all  that  it  contains.    Heat  is 
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die  parent  end  die  mme  of  die  endkee  beeliee  of 
^  lel,  the  ▼egctable,  die  aniinal  kinffaiae,  eio  ite  ei^wrnig.    Efoijaemel 
tore  is  eitber  imnieduitelj  produced  by  its  efencj,  memteiiied  l^  bm  iiiloeoce, 
or  intimately  dependant  on  it.    Withdraw  heat,  and  inetandj  dl  Klb,  BOliai« 
lorm,  and  bMOty,  will  eeaee  to  esiat,  and  it  nay  bo  litorally  anids  **  Chaoe  hat 
eome  again." 

Nor  is  heat  leas  instnimental  in  die  proc  eases  of  att,  dian  in  the  opsislfai 
of  natore.    All  that  art  can  effect  on  die  prodnctions  of  mtnio  la  to  thaafs 
their  form  or  airangenient — toeepanteortooooAineflieni.  Bodiea  are  BKMddsd 
to  forms  which  onr  wanta  or  oar  taatee  demand ;  oomponnda  an  deeoapossdt 
and  their  obnonona  or  naeleas  elements  ezpelled»  in  pbedjeneo  to  our 
In  all  such  proceaaea  heat  is  the  agent.    At  ita  bidding  die  moat  obdmala 
aoften  like  wax,  and  are  faahionM  to  aoit  our  moat  wayward  capricea. 
menu  of  bodies  knit  together  by  the  most  stnbbom  affinttiesH-by  lorcoalahidi 
might  well  be  deemed  in?incible — are  torn  aamider  by  thia  onnnpoieBt  aolfia^ 
and  separately  preaented  for  die  nae  or  die  pbaaore  of  man,  Ao  gnat  Maafear 
of  Art.  ' 

If  we  torn  from  art  to  science,  we  find  heat  aasiating  or  obatneting,  aa  As 
caae  may  be,  but  alwaya  modifying  the  objects  of  oar  imjoiiy.  The  common 
apectator,  who,  on  a  dear  night,  beholds  the  firmament,  thmka  ho  oblaina  a  ja[it 
notion  of  the  poaition  and  arrangement  of  the  brilliant  objects  with  wludi  tt  ji 
so  richly  famished.  The  mere  exact  yiaion  of  the  astronomer  disedfws,  he^ 
OTor,  that  he  beholda  this  starry  Tanlt  through  a  distorting  medium;  dmt,  ia 
fact,  he  riews  it  through  a  great  lena  of  air,  by  which  every  object  ia  HiSMfoi 
from  ita  proper  place ;  nay,  moro,  that  this  distortion  Taiiea  from  niriit  lo  ni^ 
and  from  hour  to  hour — ^raries  with  the  yaiying  heat  of  the  atmosphere  whidi 
produces  it.  Such  distortion,  and  the  variations  to  which  it  is  subject,  must 
then  be  accurately  sustained,  before  any  inferences  can  be  made  reapectinc  the 
motion,  position,  magnitude,  or  distance  of  any  object  in  the  hesTens ;  and  as* 
certained  it  cannot  be,  unless  the  laws  that  govern  the  phenomena  of  heat  be 
known. 

But  the  very  instruments  which  the  same  astronomer  uses  to  assist  his  vis- 
ion, and  to  note  and  measure  the  positions  and  mutual  distances  of  the  objects  \ 
of  his  inquiry,  are  themselves  eminently  subject  to  the  same  distorting  influence. 
The  metal  of  which  they  are  formed  swelb  and  contracts  with  every  fluctuadoa  ' 
in  the  heat  to  which  it  is  exposed.  A  sunbeam,  a  blast  of  cold  air — nay,  the 
very  heat  of  the  astronomer's  own  body — must  produce  effects  on  the  figure  of 
the  brazen  arch  by  whose  divided  surface  his  measurements  and  hia  obaervatioDS 
are  effected.  Such  effects  must  therefore  be  known^  and  taken  into  accoant, 
ere  he  can  hope  to  attain  that  accuracy  which  the  delicacy  of  his  inveatigations 
renders  indispensably  necessary. 

The  chemist,  in  all  his  proceedings,  is  beset  with  the  effects  of  heat,  aiding 
or  impeding  his  researchea.  Now  it  promotes  the  disunion  of  combined  ele* 
ments,  now  fuses  into  one  uniform  maas  the  most  heterogeneons  materials. 
At  one  time  he  resorts  to  it  as  the  means  of  arousing  dormant  afiinitiea ;  at  an- ) 
other  he  applies  its  powers  to  dissolve  the  strongest  bonds  of  chemical  attrac- 
tion. Composition  and  decomposition  are  equally  attended  by  ita  evolution  and 
absorption ;  and  often  to  such  an  extent  aa  to  produce  tremendoua  ezpIoeioDS 
on  the  one  hand,  or  cold,  exceeding  the  rigors  of  the  most  severe  polar  winter, 
on  the  other. 

But  why  repair  to  the  observatory  of  the  astronomer  or  to  the  laboratory  of 
the  chemist,  for  examples  of  a  principle  which  is  in  never-ceaaing  operation 
around  us !  Sleeping  or  waking,  at  home  or  abroad,  by  night  or  by  day,  at 
rest  or  in  motion,  in  the  country  or  in  the  town,  traveraing  the  burning  limits  of 
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the  tropica,  or  exploring  the  rigors  of  the  poles,  we  are  ever  under  its  influence. 
We  are  at  once  its  slaves  and  its  masters. 

We  are  its  slaves  : — Without  it  we  cannot  for  a  moment  live.  Without  its 
well-regulated  quantity  we  cannot  for  a  moment  enjoy  life.  It  rules  our  pleas- 
ures and  our  pains ;  it  lays  us  on  the  sick  bed,  and  raises  us  from  it.  It  is  our 
disease  and  our  physician.  In  the  ardor  of  summer  we  languish  under  its  ex- 
cess, and  in  the  rigor  of  winter  we  shiver  under  its  defect.  Does  it  accumu- 
late around  us  in  undue  quantity,  we  bum  with  fever;  does  it  depart  from 
us  with  unwonted  rapidity,  we  shake  with  ague  :  or  writhe  under  the  pains  of 
rheumatism,  and  the  tribe  of  maladies  which  it  leaves  behind  when  it  quits  us. 

We  are  its  masters : — We  subdue  it  to  our  will  and  dispose  it  to  our  pur- 
poses. Amid  arctic  snows  we  confine  it  around  our  persons,  and  prevent  its 
I  escape  by  a  clothing*  impervious  to  it.  Under  a  tropical  sun  we  exclude  it  by 
I  like  means.  We  extort  it  from  water  to  obtain  the  luxury  of  ice  in  hot  seasons, 
I  and  we  force  it  into  water  to  warm  our  apartmentsf  in  cold  ones.  Do  we  trav^ 
erse  the  seas — it  lends  wings  to  the  ship,  and  bids  defiance  to  the  natural  op- 
ponents, the  winds  and  the  tides.  Do  we  traverse  the  land — it  is  harnessed  to 
the  chariot,  and  we  outstrip  the  flight  of  the  swiftest  bird,  and  equal  the  fury 
of  the  tempest.^ 

If  we  sleep,  our  chamber  and  our  couch  are  furnished  with  contrivances  for 
its  due  regulation.  If  we  eat,  our  food  owes  its  savor  and  its  nutrition  to  heat. 
From  this  the  fruit  receives  its  ripeness,  and  by  this  the  viands  of  the  table 
are  fitted  for  our  use.  The  grateful  infusion  which  forms  our  morning  repast 
might  remain  for  ever  hidden  in  the  leaf)  of  the  tree,  the  berry^  of  the  plant,  or 
the  kemeiHT  of  the  nut,  if  heat  did  not  lend  its  power  to  extract  them.  The 
beverage  that  warms  and  cheers  us,  when  relaxed  by  labor  or  overcome  by  fa- 
tigue, is  distilled,  brewed,  or  fermented,  by  the  agency  of  heat.  The  produc- 
tions of  nature  give  up  their  sanative  principles  to  this  all-powerful  agent :  and 
I  hence  the  decoction  or  the  pill  is  produced  to  restore  health  to  the  sinking 
patient. 

When  the  sun  hides  his  face  and  the  heavens  are  veiled  in  darkness,  whence 
do  we  obtain  light  ?  Heat  confers  light  upon  air.  and  the  taper  burns  and  the 
bmp  blazes,**  producing  artificial  day ;  guiding  us  in  the  pursuits  of  business  or 
of  pleasure,  and  thus  adding  to  the  sum  of  life,  by  rendering  hours  pleasant 
and  useful  which  must  otherwise  have  been  lost  in  torpor 'or  in  sleep. 

These,  and  a  thousand  other  circumstances,  prove  how  important  a  physical 
agent  is  that  to  the  explication  of  whose  eflects  the  pages  of  the  present  dis- 
course are  devoted.  But  it  is  not  alone  the  intrinsic  importance  of  the  sub- 
ject, nor  its  connexion  with  every  natural  appearance  that  can  attract  observa- 
tion or  excite  inquiry,  which  has  induced  us  to  examine  it.  It  presents  other 
advantages  which  merit  peculiar  consideration,  with  a  view  to  popular  instruc- 
tion. 

The  phenomena  all  admit  of  being  explained  without  the  aid  of  abstruse 
reasoning,  technical  language,  or  mathematical  symbols.     The  subject  abounds 

'  ClothiDg,  ia  general,  is  comDoaed  of  noo-coi^acting  ■abstanoea,  which  in  cold  weatlier  preyenta 
the  heat  prodocod  by  the  body  from  eftcaping,  and  proservea  its  tompcrataro;  and  in  hot  weather 
eieladea  the  heat  from  the  body,  ao  as  to  prevent  nudae  warmth. 

t  BuildiA^  are  warmed  by  klot  water  carried  throagh  the  apartmenta  in  pipea. 

X  The  awilteat  flight  of  a  carrier  pigeon  doea  not  exceed  the  rate  of  twen^-aix  milea  an  hoar.  It  ia 
eticfilatcd  that  the  Telocity  of  a  high  wind  ia  at  the  rate  of  aboat  thirty  to  thirty.live  milea  an  hoar. 
The  •team'Carriagea  on  the  Mancheater  and  Liverpool  Railway  bare  been  known  to  travel  abont 
■x-aod-thitw  milea  an  hour;  and  it  ia  atated,  in  the  evidence  before  a  committee  of  tlie  Uouae  of 
Commona,  toat  ateam-carriagea  have  run  on  common  roada  at  a  apeed  exraeding  forty  miles  an  hoar. 

I  The  tea-tree. 
Coffise. 
Chocolate. 
'  Flame  ia  gaa,  or  air,  rendered  ao  hot  aa  to  become  laminona. 
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in  examples  of  the  most  felicitouB  processes  of  indacrion,  from  which  the  gea- 
eral  reader  may  obtain  a  view  of  that  beautiful  logic,  the  light  of  which  Bacoa 
first  let  in  on  the  obscurity  in  which  he  found  physics  involved.  And,  finally, 
the  whole  range  of  our  domestic  experience  presents  a  series  of  familiar  and 
pointed  illustrations  of  the  principles  to  which  it  leads. 

The  first  and  most  common  effect  of  heat  is  to  increase  the  size  of  the  body 
to  which  it  is  imparted.  This  effect  is  called  dilatation^  or  expansion  ;  and  the 
body  so  affected  is  said  to  expand,  or  be  dilated.  If  heat  be  abstracted  from  i 
body,  the  contrary  effect  is  produced,  and  the  body  contracts.  These  effect! 
are  produced  in  different  degrees,  and  estimated  by  different  methods,  according 
as  the  bodies  which  suffer  them  are  solids,  liquids,  or  airs. 

The  dilatation  of  solids  is  very  minute,  even  by  considerable  additions  of  heat; 
that  of  liquids  is  greater,  but  that  of  air  is  greatest  of  all. 

The  force  with  which  a  solid  dilates  is  equal  to  that  with  which  it  would 
resist  compression ;  and  the  force  with  which  it  contracts  is  equal  to  that  with 
wliich  it  would  resist  extension.  Such  forces  are,  therefore,  proportional  to 
the  strength  of  the  solid,  estimated  with  reference  to  the  power  with  which 
they  would  resist  compression  or  extension. 

The  force  with  which  liquids  dilate  is  equivalent  to  that  with  which  they 
would  resist  compression  ;  as  liquids  are  nearly  incompressible,  this  force  ii 
very  considerable. 

As  air  is  capable  of  being  compressed  with  facility,  its  dilatation  by  heat  is 
easily  resisted.  If  such  dilatation  be  opposed  by  confining  air  within  fixed 
bounds,  then  the  effect  of  heat,  instead  of  enlarging  its  dimensions,  will  be  to 
increase  its  pressure  on  the  surface  by  which  it  is  confined. 

The  works  of  clocks  and  watches  swell  and  contract  with  the  vicissitudes 
of  heat  and  cold  to  which  they  are  exposed,  When  the  pendulum  of  a  clock 
or  balance-wheel  of  a  watch  is  thus  enlarged  by  heat,  it  swings  more  slowlvt 
and  the  rate  is  diminished.  On  the  other  hand,  when  it  contracts  by  cold,  its 
vibration  is  accelerated,  and  the  rate  is  increased.  Various  contrivances  have 
been  resorted  to  to  counteract  these  effects.  When  boiling  water  is  poured 
into  a  thick  glass,  the  unequal  expansion  of  the  glass  will  tear  one  part  from 
another,  and  produce  fracture.  The  same  vessel  contains  a  greater  quantity  of 
cold  than  of  hot  water. 

If  a  kettle,  completely  filled  with  cold  water,  be  placed  on  a  fire,  the  water, 
when  it  begins  to  get  warm,  will  swell,  and  spontaneously  fiow  from  the  spout 
of  the  kettle  until  it  ceases  to  expand. 

If  a  bottle  well  corked  be  placed  before  the  fire,  especially  if  it  contain  fer- 
mented liquor  in  which  air  is  tixed,  the  air  confined  in  it  will  acquire  increased 
pressure  by  the  heat  imparted  to  it,  and  its  effort  to  expand  will  at  length  be  so 
great  that  the  cork  will  shoot  from  the  bottle,  or  the  bottle  itself  will  burst. 

Thus  we  perceive  that  the  magnitude  of  a  body  depends  on  the  quantity  of 
heat  which  has  been  imparted  to  it,  or  abstracted  from  it ;  and  as  it  must  be  in 
a  state  of  continual  variation,  with  respect  to  the  heat  which  it  contains,  it  fol- 
lows that  it  must  be  in  a  state  of  continual  variation  with  respect  to  its  ma?ni- 
lude.  We  can,  therefore,  never  pronounce  on  the  magnitude  of  any  body  with 
exactness,  unless  we  are  at  the  same  time  informed  of  its  situation  with  respect 
to  heat.  Every  hour  the  bodies  around  us  are  swelling  and  contracting,  and 
never  for  one  moment  retain  the  same  dimensions ;  neither  are  these  effects 
confined  to  their  exterior  dimensions,  but  extend  to  their  most  intimate  com-  j 
poncnt  particles.  These  are  in  a  constant  state  of  motion,  alternately  ap- 
proaching to  and  receding  from  one  another,  and  changing  their  relative  posi- 
tions and  distances.  Thus,  the  particles  of  matter,  sluggish  and  inert  as  thev 
appear,  are  in  a  state  of  constant  motion  and  apparent  activity. 
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Since  the  magnitude  of  way  body  changes  with  the  heat  to  which  it  is  ex- 
posed, and  aince,  when  anhject  to  the  same  calorific  influence,  it  always  has 
the  same  magnitude,  these  dilatations  and  contractions,  which  are  the  constant 
effects  of  he^  may  be  taken  as  the  measure  of  the  physical  cause  which  pro- 
duced them.  The  changes  in  magnitude  which  a  body  suffers  by  changes  in 
die  heal  to  which  it  is  exposed,  are  called  changes  of  temperature ;  and  the  ac- 
Ond  alate  of  a  body  at  any  moment,  determined  by  a  comparison  of  its  magni- 
tude with  the  heat  to  which  it  is  exposed,  is  called  its  temperature.  At  the 
same  temperature  the  same  body  always  has  the  same  magnitude ;  and  when  its 
magnitude  increases,  by  being  exposed  to  heat,  its  temperature  is  said  to  rise ; 
an^  on  the  contrary,  when  its  magnitude  is  diminished,  its  temperature  is  said 
to  fall.  The  variation  of  magnitude  of  any  body  is  therefore  taJien  as  a  meas- 
ure of  temperature  ;  but  as  it  would  be  inconvenient,  in  practice,  to  adopt  dif- 
ferent measures  of  temperature,  one  body  is  selected  by  the  dilatation  and  con- 
traction of  which  those  of  all  other  bodies  are  measured,  and  with  this  body  a 
lAff mosMler,  or  measure  of  temperature,  is  formed. 

The  substance  most  commonly  used  for  this  purpose  is  a  liquid  metal  called 
wureury  or  quicksilver.  Let  a  glass  tube  of  very  small  bore,  and  terminating  in 
a  spherical  bulb,  be  provided,  and  let  the  bulb  and  a  part  of  the  tube  be  £^ed 
with  mercury.  If  the  bulb  be  expoaed  to  any  source  of  heat,  the  liquid  metid 
contained  in  it  will  expand,  and,  the  bulb  being  no  longer  sufficiently  capacious 
for  it,  the  column  in  the  tube  will  be  pressed  upward  to  afford  room  for  the  in- 
creased volume  of  the  mercury.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  bulb  be  exposed  to 
oold  the  mercury  will  contract  and  the  column  in  the  tube  will  fall. 

If  we  take  another  similar  instrument,  having  a  bulb  of  the  same  magnitude 
but  a  smaller  tube,  the  same  change  of  temperature  will  cause  the  mercury  in 
die  tube  to  rise  through  a  certain  space,  and  this  space  will  be  greater  than  in 
die  fonner,  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  bore  of  the  tube  is  smaller,  because 
in  this  case  the  actual  dilatation  of  the  mercury  in  both  tubes  is  the  same ;  but  this 
dilatation  will  fill  a  more  extensive  space  in  the  smaller  tube.  When  the  bulb, 
therefore,  has  the  same  magnitude,  tne  thermometer  will  be  more  sensible  the 
smaller  the  tube ;  or,  in  general,  the  less  the  magnitude  of  the  tube,  com- 
pared with  that  of  the  bulb,  the  greater  will  be  the  sensibility  of  the  instru- 
ment. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  same  change  of  temperature  would  produce 
very  different  effects  on  Uiese  two  instruments,  and  the  indications  of  the  one 
codd  not  be  compared  with  those  of  the  other.  To  render  them  comparable, 
il  will  be  necessary  to  determine  the  effects  which  the  same  temperature  will 
IHoduce  on  both.  Let  the  two  instruments  be  immersed  in  pure  snow  in  a 
melting  state.  The  mercury  will  be  observed  to  stop  in  each  at  a  certain 
height ;  let  theae  heights  be  marked  on  (he  scales  attached  to  the  tubes  re- 
spectively. Now  it  will  happen  that  at  whatever  time  or  place  the  instruments 
may  be  immersed  in  melting  snow,  the  mercury  will  alwaya  fix  itself  at  the 
points  here  marked.  This,  therefore,  constitutes  one  of  the  fixed  points  of  the 
thermometer,  and  is  called  the  freezing  point.  Let  the  two  instruments  be  now 
immersed  in  pure  water  in  a  boiling  state,  the  height  of  the  barometer  being 
thirty  inches  at  the  time  o(  the  experiment.  The  mercury  will  rise  in  each  to 
a  certain  point.  Let  this  point  be  marked  on  the  scale  of  each.  It  will  be 
found  that  at  whatever  time  or  place  the  instruments  are  immersed  in  pure 
water,  when  boiling,  provided  the  barometer  stand  at  the  same  height  of  thirty 
iaches,  the  mercury  will  rise  in  each  to  the  point  thus  marked.  This,  there- 
fore, forms  another  fixed  point  on  the  thermometric  scale,  and  is  called  the 
Ming  paint. 

The  distance  between  these  two  points  on  the  two  thermometers  in  ques- 
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tkm,  will  be  obtenred  10  be  diffimnit    In  dbe 
with  A  niwller  boie  in  proportion  to  its  boMs  the  diitonee  will  be 
in  the  other,  beoiiwe  me  Mune  nAnne  of  nMacoarf  wbudu  ianm  dw 
ofthat  liquid  fkom  the  fteeifaig  to  the  boOipff  pout  flb  n  gieeie  ki 
■mailer  than  of  the  krfe  tnbe.    It  ia  plaia»  Aeieibre,  thaC  ainee  due 
ierenee  of  temperatme  oanaee  die  ocrfnmn  of  inewwiiy  to  nee  dvaati^ •^_ 
■paoe  in  die  one  dian  in  the  odier,  die  one  iaaliHHiam  kptepeiiy  eaid^e 
eeta  a  gieater  eenaibility'  thaia  the  odier. 
Let  die  intenala  on  the  ecale  between  diefteensnndboilingi 
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now. divided  into  180  equal  parta;  and  let  dUa  diiiaion  be  mmSUtf 
below  the  ikeering  point  to  toe  place  0 ;  and  let  each  diviaieQapmidi«n 
bemaifced  with  the  ancoeaaiTenninben,  1,8,8;  Ae.    The' 
now  be  die'sad  difiaion,  and  die  boiUnff  point  wifl  be  the  8 
Theae  diviaione  are  catted  dmnu^  and  me  fieeain|  point  ia, 
and  the  boiling  tomperataxe  813<'. 

It  ia  erident,  that  although  the-degreea  on  dMoe  two 
ent  in  magoitode,  atillthe  eaOM  tempeiatura  ianMotodfagf  dm 
each-  and  therefim  their  indicationa  will  iiiMrieaiioiMl 

The  manner  of  dividing  and  niwdiering  the  ecale  -here  fliaiifiliei,  ia  <if  1 
which  ia  comnKMdf  ado)^  in  Eiwland,  apd  ia  eaUad  'Fahninlrt>  snejhf 
Other  meihode  have  been  adopted  in  France  and  eleawlMn,iriddiwffl>hinn^ 
tor  be  deeoiibed.  '      :.►- ^ 

'  Latnmaaa  xd  enow  at  the  temperatnra  of  09,  hnting  a  diannimalmdp^ 
mened  in  it,  be  eipoeed  to  an  atmonhere  of  die  temparatare^ef  80^.  '^^' 
anew  nadnallj  receivea  heat  fidn  die  aanoanding  air,  die  Aemaainalarip- 
mened  in  it  will  be  observed  to  riae  until  it  attain  the  temperattte  of  .88^. 
The  snow  will  then  immediately  begin  to  be  convened  into  water,  and  dw 
thermometer  will  become  stationary.  During  the  process  of  liquefactiDn,  sad 
while  the  snow  constantly  receives  heat  from  the  surrounding  air,  the  iht^ 
mometer  will  still  be  fixed,  nor  will  it  begin  to  rise  until  the  process  dT  liqa^ 
faction  is  completed.  Then,  however,  die  thermometer  will  again  begin  tD 
rise,  and  will  coatinue  to  rise  until  it  attain  the  same  temperature  aa  the  sar- 
rounding  air. 

Heat,  therefore,  when  supplied  to  the  snow  in  a  sufficient  quantity,  baa  dw 
effect  of  causing  it  to  p«8s  from  the  solid  to  the  liquid  state,  and  while  ao  eai- 
ployed,  becomes  incapabh  of  affecting  the  Uiermometer.  The  heat.tfana  con- 
sumed or  absorbed  in  the  process  of  liquefaction,  ia  said  to  become  2al«nl,  the 
meaoing  of  which  is,  that  i^as  in  a  state  incapable  of  affecting  the  ther* 
mometer. 

The  property  here  described,  whh  respect  to  snow  is  common  to  all  aolids. 
Every  body  in  the  solid  state,  if  heat  be  imparted  to  it,  will  at  length  attains 
temperature  at  which  it  will  pass  into  the  Hquid  state.  Tld s  temperature  ia  called 
its  point  of/usion^  its  melting  point  ot  its  Jnsing  point ;  and  in  paaaing  into  lbs 
liquid  state,  the  thermometer  vrill  be  mainti^ed  at  the  fixed  temperatore  of 
fusion,  and  will  not  be  affected  by  that  heat  which  the  body  receivea  while. i^ 
dergoing  the  transition  from  the  solid  to  the  liquid  state. 

If  water,  at  the  temperature  of  60^,  be  placed  in  a  veasel  on  a  fire  having  a 
thermometer  immersed  in  it,  the  thermometer  %iU  be  observed  graduaUy  to 
rise,  and  the  water  will  become  hotter,  until  the  thermometer  airivee  at  tho 
temperature  of  212^. 

Other  liquids  are  found  to  undergo  a  like  effect.    If  expoaed  to  heat,  tbair 
temperatures  will  constantly  riae,  until  they  attain  a  certain  iimWi  which  ia  difr  f 
ferent  in  different  liquid ;  but  having  attained  this  limit  they  will  eniar  ialo  a 
atate  of  ebullition,  and  no  addition  of  heat  can  impart  to  them  a  higfaea  tBtafU^ 
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ature.     The  tempenture  at  which  different  liquids  thus  boil  is  called  their 
boiling  point. 

The  melting  or  freezing  point  and  the  boiling  point  constitute  important 
physical  characters,  by  which  different  substances  are  distinguished  from  each 
other. 

When  heat  continues  to  be  supplied  to  a  liquid  which  is  in  the  state  of  ebul- 
lition the  liquid  is  gradually  converted  into  vap<ir  or  steam,  which  is  a  form  of 
body  possessing  the  same  physical  characters  as  atmospheric  air.  The  steam 
or  vapor  thus  produced  has  the  same  temperature  as  the  water  from  which  it 
wms  raised,  notwithstanding  the  great  quantity  of  heat  imparted  to  the  water  in 
its  transition  from  the  one  state  to  the  other.  This  quantity  of  heat  is  therefore 
Imteni. 

The  abstraction  of  heat  produces  a  series  of  effects  contrary  to  those  jsst 
described.  If  heat  be  withdrawn  from  a  liquid,  its  temperature  will  first  be 
gradually  lowered  until  it  attain  a  certain  point,  at  which  it  will  pass  into  the 
solid  state.  This  point  is  the  same  as  that  at  which,  being  solid,  it  would  pass 
into  the  liquid  state.  Thus  water,  gradually  cooled  from  sixty  degrees  down- 
ward, will  fall  in  its  temperature  until  it  attains  the  limit  of  thirty-two  degrees ; 
there  it  passes  into  the  solid  state  and  forms  ice  ;  and  during  this  transition  a 
large  quantity  of  heat  is  dismissed,  while  the  temperature  is  maintained  at 
thirty-two  degrees. 

In  like  manner,  if  heat  be  withdrawn  from  steam  or  vapor,  it  no  longer  re- 
mains in  the  aeriform  state,  but  resumes  the  liquid  form.  In  this  case  it  un- 
dergoes a  very  great  diminution  of  bulk,  a  large  volume  of  steam  forming  only 
a  few  drops  of  liquid.  Hence  the  process  by  which  vapor  passes  from  the 
leriform  to  the  liquid  state  has  been  called  condensation. 

When  a  liquid  boils  vapor  is  generated  in  every  part  of  its  dimensions,  and 
more  abundantly  in  those  parts  which  are  nearest  the  source  of  heat ;  but  li- 
quids generate  vapor  from  their  surfaces  at  all  temperatures.  Thus,  a  vessel 
of  water  at  the  temperature  of  eighty  degrees  will  dismiss  from  its  surface  a 
1  quantity  of  vapor,  and  if  its  temperature  be  retained  at  eighty  degrees,  it  will 
continue  to  dismiss  vapor  from  its  surface  at  the  same  rate,  until  all  the  water 
in  the  vessel  has  disappeared.  This  process,  by  which  vapor  is  produced  at 
the  surface  of  liquids  at  temperatures  below  their  boiling  point,  is  called  vapor- 
isoiion. 

The  process  of  vaporization  is  generally  going  on  nt  the  surface  of  all  collec- 
tions of  water,  great  or  snuill,  on  every  part  of  the  gfobe ;  but  it  is  in  still  more 
powerful  operation  when  liquid  juices  are  distribated  through  the  pores,  fibres, 
and  interstices  of  animal  and  vegetable  structures.  In  all  these  cases,  the  rate 
at  which  the  liquid  is  converted  into  vapor  is  greatly  modified  by  the  pres- 
sure of  the  atmosphere.  The  pressure  of  that  fiuid  retards  vaporization,  if  its 
effects  be  compared  with  that  which  ^ould  take  place  in  a  vacuum;  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  current  of  air,  continually  carrying  away  the  vapor,  as 
fast  as  it  is  formed,  in  the  space  above  the  surface,  gives  room  for  the  formation 
of  fresh  vapor,  and  accelerates  the  transition  of  the  liquids  to  the  vaporous  state. 
The  prooess  of  vaporization,  thus  modified  by  the  atmosphere  and  its  currents, 
to  far  as  it  affects  the  collections  of  water  and  liquids  generally  in  various  parts 
of  the  earth,  is  denominated  evaporation. 

The  condensation  of  the  vapor,  thus  drawn  up  and  suspended  in  the  atmo- 
sphere by  various  causes,  tending  to  extricate  the  latent  heat  which  gives  to  it 
the  form  of  air,  produces  all  the  phenomena  of  dew,  rain,  hail,  snow,  &c.,  Sic. 
A  slight  degree  of  cold  converts  the  vapor  suspended  in  the  atmosphere  into  a 
liquid,  and  by  the  natural  cohesion  of  its  molecules  it  collects  into  spherules  or 
drops,  and  falls  in  the  form  of  rain.     A  greater  degree  of  cold  solidifies  or  con- 
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geals  its  minute  particles,  and  they  descend  to  the  earth  in  flakes  of  snow.  If, 
however,  they  are  first  formed  into  liquid  spherules,  and  then  solidified,  hail  is 
produced. 

Thus  there  is  a  constant  interchange  of  matter  between  the  earth  and  its  i^ 
mosphere — the  atmosphere  continually  drawing  up  water  in  the  form  of  vapor, 
and,  when  the  heat  which  accomplishes  this  is  diminished,  precipitating  it  ia 
the  form  of  dew,  rain,  snow,  or  hail. 

Different  bodies  are  differently  susceptible  of  the  eflects  of  heat.  To  pro- 
duce a  given  change  of  temperature  in  some  requires  a  greater  supply  of  heit 
than  in  others.  Thus,  to  raise  water  from  the  temperature  of  50^  to  the  tem- 
perature of  60^  will  require  a  fire  of  given  intensity  to  act  upon  it  about  thiny 
times  as  long  as  to  raise  the  same  weight  of  mercury  through  the  same  rangs 
of  temperature.  In  the  same  manner,  if  various  other  bodies  be  submitted  to 
a  like  experiment,  it  will  be  found  that  to  produce  the  same  change  of  temp6^ 
ature  on  the  same  weights  of  each  will  require  the  action  of  the  same  fire  fort 
different  length  of  time. 

The  quantities  of  heat  necessary  to  produce  the  same  change  of  temperature 
in  equal  weights  of  different  bodies  are  therefore  called  the  specific  keaU  of 
these  bodies.  If  1,000  express  the  specific  heat  of  pure  water,  or  the  qnantiqr 
of  heat  necessary  to  raise  a  given  weight  of  pure  water  through  1^,  then  33 
will  express  the  specific  heat  of  mercury,  or  the  quantity  of  heat  necessaiy  ts 
raise  the  same  weight  of  mercury  through  1^ ;  70  will  express  the  specific 
heat  of  tin,  80  of  silver,  110  of  iron,  and  so  on.  The  specific  heal  fnmishsi 
another  physical  character  by  which  bodies,  whether  simple  or  compound,  of 
different  kinds  may  be  distinguished. 

The  specific  heat  of  the  same  body  is  changeable  with  its  density.  In  geo- 
eral,  as  the  density  is  increased,  the  specific  heat  is  diminished.  Now,  if  the 
specific  heat  of  a  body  be  diminished,  since  a  less  quantity  of  heat  will  then 
raise  it  tlirough  1°  of  temperature,  the  quantity  of  heat  which  it  actually  con- 
tains will  nt!ike  it  hotter  when  it  is  rendered  more  dense,  and  colder  when  it ! 
is  rendered  more  rare.  j 

Hence  we  find  that,  when  certain  metals  are  hammered,  so  as  to  increase  i 
their  density,  they  become  hotter,  and  sometimes  become  red  hot.  * 

If  air  be  squeezed  into  a  small  compass,  it  becomes  so  hot  as  to  ignite  tin-  i 
der ;  and  the  discharge  of  an  air-gim  is  said  to  be  accompanied  by  a  flash  of  \ 
light  in  the  dark.  ! 

On  the  other  hand,  if  air  expand  into  an  enlarged  space,  it  becomes  colder.  ; 
Hence,  in  the  upper  regions  oi*  the  atmosphere,  where  the  air  is  not  compressed, 
its  temperature  is  much  reduced,  and  the  cold  becomes  so  great  as  to  cause,  on  | 
higli  mountains,  perpetual  snow. 

The  specific  heats  of  compounds  frequently  differ  much  from  those  of  the 
components.  If  the  specific  heat  of  bodies  be  greatly  diminished  by  their  com- 
bination, then  the  quantity  of  heat  which  they  contain  will  render  the  compound 
much  hotter  than  the  components  before  ti>e  combination  took  place.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  specific  heat  of  the  compound  be  greater  than  that  of  the  com- 
ponents, then  the  compound  will  be  colder,  because  the  heat  which  it  contains 
will  be  insufilcient  to  sustain  the  same  temperature. 

Hence  we  invariably  find  that  chemical  combination  produces  a  change  of 
temperature.  In  some  cases  cold  is  produced,  but  in  most  cases  a  considera- 
ble increase  of  temperature  is  the  result. 

Heat  is  propagated  through  space  in  two  ways  :  First  by  radiation,  which 
is  apparently  independent  of  the  presence  of  matter,  and,  secondly,  by  conduc- 
tion, a  word  which  expresses  the  passage  of  heat  from  particle  to  particle  ol'» 
mass  of  matter. 
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The  principal  propertiet  of  heat  are  so  nearly  identical  with  those  of  light, 
dnt  the  soppotition  that  heat  ia  obscure  light  is  countenanced  by  strong  proba- 
bilities.  neat  proceeds  in  straight  lines  from  the  point  whence  it  emanates, 
direrging  in  every  direction.  These  lines  are  called  ra^fs  of  heat,  and  the 
ynicess  is  called  raiiaiion.  Heat  radiates  through  certain  bodies  which  are 
mnapaient  to  it.  as  glass  is  to  light.  It  passes  freely  through  air  or  gas ;  it 
also  passes  through  a  vacuum,  and  therefore  its  propagation  by  radiation  does 
■ot  depend  on  the  presence  of  matter.  Indeed,  the  great  velocity  with  which 
it  is  pn^mgaied  by  radiation  proves  that  it  does  not  proceed  by  transmission 
from  particle  to  particle. 

The  rays  of  heat  are  reflected  and  refracted  according  to  the  same  laws  as 

liioae  of  light    They  are  collected  in  foci  by  concave  mirrors  and  convex 

T&se  undergo  polarisation,  both  by  reflection  and  refraction,  in  the 

manner  as  ra3rs  of  light.    They  are  subject  to  all  the  complicated  phe- 

ena  of  double  refraction  by  certain  crystals,  in  the  same  manner  exactly  as 

lajs  of  light. 

Certain  bodies  possess  imperfect  transparency  to  heat :  such  bodies  transmit 
a  portion  of  the  heat  which  impinges  on  them,  and  absorb  the  remainder,  the 
portions  which  they  absorb  raising  their  temperature. 

Snrlaces  also  possess  the  power  of  reflecting  heat  in  different  degrees.  They 
nflect  a  greater  or  less  portion  of  the  heat  incident  on  them,  absorbing  the  re- 
— indnr  The  power  of  transmission,  absorption,  and  reflection,  vary  accord- 
ing to  the  nature  of  the  body  and  state  of  its  surface,  with  respect  to  smooth- 
Mas,  xongfaness,  and  color. 

Rays  of  heat,  like  those  of  light,  are  differently  refrangible,  and  the  average 
nfinngibiliqr  of  calorific  rays  is  less  than  that  of  luminous  rays. 

WlMn  a  body  at  a  high  temperature,  aa  the  flame  of  a  lamp  or  fire,  is  placed 
in  contact  with  th^  surface  of  a  solid,  the  particles  immediately  in  contact  with 
the  aonrce  of  heat  receive  an  elevated  temperature.  These  communicate  heat 
to  the  contiguous  particles,  and  these  again  to  particles  more  remote.  Thus 
the  increaaed  temperature  is  gradually  transmitted  through  the  dimensions  of 
the  body,  until  the  whole  mass  in  contact  with  the  source  of  heat  has  attained 
the  temperature  of  the  body  in  contact  with  it. 

Different  substances  exhibit  diflferent  degrees  of  facility  in  transmitting  heat 
through  their  dimensions  in  this  manner.  In  some  the  temperature  spreads 
with  rapidity,  and  an  equilibrium  is  soon  established  between  the  body  receiv- 
ing heat  and  the  body  imparting  it.  Such  substances  are  said  to  be  good  con- 
dmcUrs  of  heat.  Metals  in  general  are  instances  of  this ;  earths  and  woods  are 
bad  conductors  ;  and  soil,  porous,  or  spongy  substances  still  worse. 

When  the  temperature  of  a  body  has  been  raised  to  a  certain  extent  by  the 
application  of  any  source  of  heat,  it  is  observed  to  become  luminous,  so  as  to 
bo  visible  in  the  absence  of  other  light,  and  to  render  objects  around  it  visible. 
Thus,  a  piece  of  iron,  by  the  application  of  heat,  will  at  first  emh  a  dull,  red 
light,  and  will  become  more  luminous  as  the  temperature  is  raised,  until  the 
vmI  light  is  converted  to  a  clear,  white  one,  and  the  iron  is  said  to  be  wkUe  hot. 
This  process,  by  which  a  body  becomes  luminous  by  the  increase  of  its  tem- 
perature, is  called  incandesetneo.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  all  solid 
bodies  begin  to  be  luminous  when  heated  «t  the  same  temperature. 

The  degree  of  heat  o£  incandMcent  bodies  is  distinguished  by  their  color ; 
the  lowest  incandescent  heat  is  a  red  heat,  next  the  orange  heat,  the  yeUow 
hoaif  and  the  greatest  a  white  heat. 

The  heating  powers  of  rays  of  light  vary  with  their  color,  in  general  those 
of  the  lightest  color  having  the  most  heating  power.  Thus  yellow  light  has  a 
greater  calorific  power  then  green,  and  green  than  blue. 
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)  Hence  ihe  nbiorptton  of  hcai  from  the  Knme  light  depends  on  the  c 
j  the  absorbing  bodies.  Those  of  a  dark  color  absorb  more  hcai  than  ihc 
j  light  color,  because  ihe  former  reflect  llie  least  calorific  rays,  while  ih 
(  reflect  iho  most. 

/       There  are  screral  subslaocea  which,  when  heated  to  a  certain  lemp< 

i  acquire  a  strong  afltnity  for  oxygen  gas ;  and  when  the  elevation  of  te 

/  lure  lakes  place  in  an  atmosphere  of  osygen,  or  in  ordinaty  atniosphf 

\  the  oxygen  rapidly  combines  with  the  heated  body,  and  in  the  combina 

)  great  a  qaantity  of  heal  is  evolved  that  light  and  flame  are  produced. 

process  is  called  combuilion.     Combualion  is,  therefore,  a  sudden  chemic 

bination  of  some  substance  with  oxygen,  attended  by  the  evolution  of  h 

ligbi. 

The  flnme  ef  a  candle  or  lamp  is  an  instance  of  this.    The  substance 

rick,  having  its  temperature  raised  in  the  first  instance  by  the  applies 

heat,  forms  a  rapid  combination  wiili  the  osygen  of  the  atmosphere,  a: 

■mbination  is  attended  with  the  evolution  of  heal,  which  sustains  the  | 

of  combustion. 

Flame  is,  therefore,  gaseous  matter,  rendered  so  hot  as  to  be  Ini 
There  arc  a  few  other  substances  besides  oxygen  by  combination  with 
light  and  heat  may  be  evolved,  and  which  may  therefore  produce  comt 
'"hese  are  the  subslances  called,  in  chemistry,  eKlorine,  iodine,  and  bt 
ot,  as  they  are  not  of  common  occurrence,  the  phenomenon  of  combus 
;nding  them  may  be  regarded  rather  as  a  subject  of  scientific  inquiry  i 
practical  occurrence.  AH  ordinary  cases  of  combustion  are  examples 
combination  of  oxygen' with  a  conabastible. 

I  have  thus,  in  a  succinct  and  clear  manner,  laid  before  you  the  pi 
phenomena,  and  explained  the  most  ordinary  terms,  which  I  shall  hari 

n  lo  use  in  the  discourses  I  intend  to  deliver  on  the  subject  of  heat, 
explanations  will,  I  trust,  greatly  facilitate  the  comprehension  of  the  la 
the  narrative  of  ihe  discoveries  which  I  shall  unfold  to  you. 
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rHE  ATLANTIC  STEAM  QUESTION. 


is  now  (1845)  jast  eight  yean  since  the  project  to  establish  a  regular  and 
inent  line  of  steam  communication  across  the  Atlantic  was  advanced  in 
Old,  and  the  support  of  capitalists  largely  and  urgently  solicited  for  it. 
ous  to  that  date,  however,  the  idea  had  been  from  time  to  time  started, 
he  voyage  had  been  made  by  the  partial  operation  of  steam  power, 
f  ten  years  before,  by  the  steamship  Savannah,  across  the  Atlantic.  The 
cability  of  accomplishing  a  long  voyage  by  the  combination  of  the  power 
»am  and  sails  had  also  been  experimentally  proved  by  the  Enterprise, 
1  had  made  the  voyage  from  England  to  India,  being  occasionally  propel- 
y  steam.  Generally,  however,  antecedent  to  the  period  I  now  refer  to, 
I  power  had  never  been  regularly  and  permanently  applied  to  navigation 
»t  to  voyages  of  very  limited  length.  A  line  of  steamers  had  plied  resn* 
between  Falmouth  and  the  Ionian  islands,  which  afterward  was  extended 
ixandria,  but  this  voyage  was  resolved  into  a  succession  of  short  stages, 
;h  of  which  relays  of  fuel  were  obtained.  The  steamers  usually  touched 
B  of  the  ports  of  Spain,  and  invariably  at  Gibraltar  and  Malta.  It  was, 
ore,  to  be  expected  that  a  project  so  novel  and  startling  as  to  cross  the 
expanse  of  the  Atlantic,  in  the  face  of  adverse  winds  almost  as  perma- 
is  the  Trades,  should  be  entertained  with  caution  by  the  prudent,  and  re- 
1  with  diffidence  by  the  skeptical.  Not,  indeed,  that  any  who  had  been  con- 
it  with  the  existing  condition  of  the  past  history  of  steam  navigation  could 
ain  the  least  doubt  of  the  abstract  practicability  of  the  project.  A  vessel 
j^  as  her  cargo  a  couple  of  steam-engines  and  some  hundred  tons  of  coals, 
,  ceteris  paribus,  be  as  capable  of  crossing  the  Atlantic  as  a  vessel  trans- 
g  the  same  weight  of  any  other  cargo.  A  steam-vessel  of  the  usual  form 
mstruction  would,  it  is  true,  labor  under  some  comparative  disadvantage, 
to  the  obstruction  presented  by  her  paddle-wheels  and  the  paddle-boxes 
cover  them.    Still,  howeveri  it  would  have  been  preposterous  to  suppose 
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that  these  impediments  could  have  rendered  her  passage  to  New  York  imprac- 
ticable. Such  a  vessel  merely  transporting  her  machinery  and  fuel  without 
working  the  one  or  consuming  the  other,  would  still  make  the  voyage. 
That  a  steamship  might  be  a  tolerably  good  sailing  vessel  even  in  the  state  of 
advancement  to  which  steam  navigation  had  attained  in  the  year  1837,  wu 
proved  by  the  fact  that  the  steam-frigate  Medea,  one  of  the  most  efficient 
s^amers  in  the  service  of  the  Admiralty,  accompanied  the  British  fleet  many 
thousand  miles  propelled  by  sails,  and  without  working  her  engines  at  all.  If, 
then,  a  steamship  viewed  merely  as  a  sailing  vessel,  freighted  with  engines 
and  coals,  could  traverse  the  Atlantic  with  certainty,  how  absurd  must  it  have 
been  to  suppose  that  the  abstract  practicability  of  such  a  ship  making  the  voyage 
to  New  York,  with  the  aid  of  her  machinery  and  fuel,  as  a  propelling  power, 
could  for  a  moment  be  doubted,  and  how  incredible  ought  it  to  appear  that  any 
individual  possessing  the  most  ordinary  means  of  current  information,  to  say 
nothing  of  an  acquaintance  with  practical  or  theoretical  mechanics,  could  ever 
have  maintained  that  such  a  voyage  was  a  physical  impossibility. 

Yet  such  a  statement  was  not  only  widely  circulated,  but  almost  univeraaUy 
credited.  It  is  publicly  known  that,  at  the  time  I  now  refer  to,  I  was  repre- 
sented as  having  stated  in  a  speech  made  by  me  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
British  Scientific  Association,  at  Bristol,  that  such  a  voyage  was  a  mechanical 
impossibility — that  the  project  was  chimerical — and  that  we  might  as  well  at* 
tempt  to  steam  to  the  Moon  as  to  New  York.  On  the  occasion  referred  to,  t 
discussion  took  place  at  Bristol,  in  which  I  took  a  leading  part.  Projects  had 
been  started  by  two  different  and  opposing  interests  :  one  advocated  the  estab- 
I  lishment  of  a  line  of  steamers  between  the  west  coast  of  Ireland  and  Boston, 
'  touching  at  Halifax ;  the  other  proposed  a  line  direct  between  Bristol  and  New 
York.  The  project  of  the  latter  interest  was  at  the  moment  the  more  rife.  The 
keel  of  the  Great  Western  was  laid  down.  In  the  preceding  year  I  had  brought 
before  the  same  society,  at  their  meeting  in  Dublin,  the  former  of  these  projects, 
and  had  strongly  advocated  it.  On  the  occasion  now  referred  to  at  Bristol, 
1  again  urged  its  advantages,  and  by  comparison  deprecated  the  project  of  a 
direct  line  between  Bristol  and  New  York.  When  I  say  I  advocated  one  of 
these  projects,  it  is  needless  to  add  that  the  popular  rumor  which  unfortunately 
spread  all  over  the  world,  that  I  had  pronounced  the  Atlantic  steam  voyage 
impracticable,  is  utterly  destitute  of  foundation.  But  that  this  disavowal  of  it 
may  not  rest  alone  upon  my  assertion,  I  annex  here  the  report  of  what  did  ac- 
tually pass  at  the  Bristol  meeting,  extracted  from  the  Times  newspaper  of  the 
27th   of  August,  1837.* 

•"BRITISH  ASSOCIATION—BRISTOL   MEETING. 

"CBCTION   OF   MECHANICAL  SCIENCE— THUUSDAT,  25TH  OP  AtlO.,  1837. 

"  (Mr.  Davies  Gilbert  id  the  chair.) 

"  Mr.  Chatfield  read  a  rcry  long  cMav  on  Naval  Architecture. 

"Mr.  Eun^flgave  a  long  acooant  of  the  working  of  the  Cornish  steam-englDea. 

"  The  section  bocamc  very  impatient,  and  called  for  Dr.  Lardner. 

"  Mr.  Thomaa  Moore  came  iuto  the  room,  and  was  received  with  mach  applaose. 

"STEAM   COMMUNICATION   WITH    DISTANT   PARTS. 

"Dr.  Lardner  said  he  rould  not  open  the  important  business  which  had  been  appointed  for  tkb 
day,  without  exprcsfling  that,  important  as  it  unquestionably  wum,  and  involving  as  it  did  the  intereK 
of  large  branches  of  commcrco,  it  slioald  have  interfered  witli  anotlicr  inquiry  which,  if  less  attrt& 
tive  for  tlic  moment,  was  in  no  respect  inferior  in  hn  ultimate  valur.     The  very  circnnristance  of  the  , 
present  and  pressing  interest  which  was  felt  upon  this  subject  of  steam  commanicatioa  to  distant  parti 
of  the  world — the  fact  that  already  considerable  investment  of  capital  had  been  made  in  such  ipcca- 
lations — was  a  circumstance  which  would  somewhat  emharraMS  them  in  arriving  at  a  safe  and  certain  \ 
conclusion  because  it  would  be  obvious  that  it  would,  more  or  less,  cng(>nder  in  the  minds  of  a  cod- 
sidemblc  portion  prejudices  which  would  be  liable  to  bias  them  unles.'*  they  used  a  good  deal  of  self-  ' 
omtrol,  und  brought  with  it  tlie  exerciHe  of  their  own  judi^niciit.     Jle  would,  tliercforc,  bet;of  evenr   ' 
one,  and  more  oi*pvcialIy  oftliotiewho  had  a  direct  intcriiKt  in  the  inquiry,  to  dismiss  from  tlieirmiuu  ' 
all  previooaly-formcd  jadgmeuis  about  it,  and  more  especially  upon  tiut  question,  to  be guardtd  agaiud 
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tkm*  ttnoAer  rmuired  to  aefamnded  an  experienee,  U  wot  ikii  one,  cfaetending  steam  navitta- 
Urn  t0  PBy«gM  cf  earaordinmy  lemgUL  Ha  wmi  awara  tliftt  dnoe  the  qoMtkni  hmd  uiwii  in  uat 
d^«  it  had  been  itated  tbat  hia  own  opinioB  waa  aTerae  to  it;  thai  imprunon  was  totoBywromr; 
but  he  did  fee],  aa  Mepa  had  been  taken  to  try  thb  experiment,  great  caadon  iboald  be  nied  in  the 
adopCioB  of  the  means  of  carrying  it  into  effeet  Almost  all  depended  on  a  first  attempt :  for  a  fail- 
are  would  moch  retard  the  altimate  oonsnmmation  of  their  wisliea.  He  believed  those  m  the  section 
who  knew  him.  wonld  readilv  acqait  him  of  being  forward  to  qaestion  the  power  of  steam.  He 
BeBderod  the  most  naqaalifled  allegiance  to  the  sorereignty  of  steam,  but  he  tendered  the  allegiance 
df  a  free  and  tfiiaklog  sabjoct  to  a  oonstitational  monarch.  He  did  not  bow  before  the  power  of 
■mam  aa  an  abject  slave,  and  if  he  (band  a  failore  in  the  administration  of  that  power  he  attribated 
it  entirely  to  the  minivters.    (Cheers.)" 

(The  report  then  gives  some  calcalations  of  the  performances  of  Admiralty  steamers,  from  which 
SiA  speaker  ia  represented  as  recommending  the  coast  of  Ireland  as  a  point  of  final  departaret  in 
mfierence  to  making  the  voyage  in  one  trip  nom  the  shores  of  England.    The  report  concladea  aa 

"  Ha  would,  therefore,  ooansel  those  who  proposed  to  invent  capital  in  this  most  interesting  en- 
terpriae,  (o  kei^  in  mind  certain  points  to  wnicli  he  would  direct  their  attention.  1st,  He  would 
■dTfao  that  the  measured  tonnsgo  should  correspond  with  the  tonnage  by  duplacement  8d,  To  go 
to  faicreafled  expense  in  using  the  host  coala  3d,  He  would  earnestly  impress  upon  them  this  expe* 
diency  of  sdopting  the  paddle-wheels  shown  in  the  section  yesterday.  4th,  He  advised  Uie  propor- 
tioo  of  one-horse  power  to  four  tons  as  the  best  ratio  of  power  to  tonnage.  5th.  He  would  impress 
apon  them  the  expedieiwy  of  giving  more  attention  to  the  selectfon  of  engineers  and  stokers  {  it 
waa  a  matter  <»f  tlie  last  importance  and  migiit  produce  a  saving  of  thirty  to  forty  per  cent  With 
renpect  lo  the  tN>ileni  be  would  recommend  copper  ones.  Lastly,  he  woiud  advise  the  coal  boxes  to 
be  lanluid.    (Loud  cheers.) 

-*  Mr.  auflsell  would  confess  he  had  listened  with  the  greatest  delight  to  the  lucid  and  logicsl  oh- 
scn-ations  ihoy  had  lust  heard.  He  wonld  merely  add  one  word-net  them  try  this  experiment 
widi  a  view  only  to  the  enterprise  itself,  but  on  no  account  to  tiy  any  new  boilers  or  other  experi- 
taentji,  but  to  1m ve  a  combination  of  the  most  approved  plans  diat  had  vet  been  adopted.    {Cheers.) 

"  Mr.  Brunei  tlien  pointed  out  some  errors  in  the  calculations  made  by  Dr.  Loidner.  which  would 
ba  in  favor  of  the  undertaking :  he  was  convinced  that  nine  or  even  ten  miles  an  hour  might  ba 
aooomplislied.  and  Dr.  Lardncr  had  formed  his  conclurions  upon  old  vessela  and  not  from  one  in 
which  cvei^ing  was  done  on  the  most  approved  principles  yet  known,  and  thus  reduced  possibil- 
ity lo  cartamty.    (Ctteers.) 

"  Mr.  Field  said  he  had  made  tlie  calculations  for  the  Ordnance  on  the  vessels  to  Corfu ;  they  ware 
token  upon  an  average  which  included  tlie  infancy  of  the  undertaUnff. 

-  Dr.  Lardner  in  reply  said,  that  ke  thought  the  voyage  jnractieaUe ;  out  he  wished  topaini  ami  thmt 
irUdk  would  remove  the  poiutUtility  of  a  donitt,  because  if  the  first  attempt  failed,  it  would  cast  a 
duBp  upon  the  enterprise  and  prevent  a  repetition  of  the  attempt" 
I    *  This  diseoasion  haa  produeed  the  greatest  possible  iutcreic" 

*  The  inland  navigation  of  thia  continent  required  a  form  of  boat  so  diffisrent,  and  was  attended 
with  sodi  Afferent  conditions,  as  to  have  no  analogy  in  tlio  question  here  diicusscd. 


That  jonmal  sent  a  special  reporter  to  Bristol,  whose  report  of  the  discussion 
appeared,the  next  day  but  one  after  it  took  place,  and  the  general  accuracy  and  \ 
fidelity  of  the  reports  which  appear  in  that  pajierare  sufficiently  acknowledged. 

In  fact,  a  doubt  had  been  neither  entertained  nor  expressed  by  me  as  to  the 
practicability  of  establishing  a  line  of  steam  communication  across  the  Atlantic, 
bat  I  maintained  that  much  difference  of  opinion  might  exist,  and  in  fact  such  \  ^ 
difference  did  exist,  as  to  what  manner  of  accomplishing  that  object  might  best 
inanre  certainty,  safety,  regularity,  and  profit,  without  which  last  element  it  \ 
was  evident  ail  others  would  be  unavailing.  I  contended  that,  to  establish 
such  a  line  of  communication,  in  the  actual  condition  of  steam  navigation  at 
that  time,  so  aa  to  combine  commercial  profit  with  permanence  and  regularity, 
would  tax  the  powers  of  the  steam-engine  to  the  utmost  extent  of  their  existing 
limits,  and  that  accordingly  every  precaution  which  skill  and  ingenuity  could 
suggest  in  the  construction  and  appointment  of  the  vessels  should  be  taken, 
and  every  avaUable  means  of  augmenting  the  pecuniary  returns  should  be  re- 
sorted to. 

Steam  navigation  had  till  then  been  chiefly  confined  either  to  the  crossing 
01  narrow  seaa  which  separate  adjacent  countries,  such  as  the  Irish  channel, 
die  Grennan  ocean,  the  Baltic,  the  Mediterranean,  or  to  coasting,  or  such  as  the 
voyages  between  port  and  port  of  the  British  islands  and  other  parts  of  Europe, 
ind  uose  of  the  Mediterranean  steamers  between  Falmouth,  Gibraltar,  Malta, 
and  the  Ionian  isles.*  For  such  navigation  steamships  have  great  and  numer- 
om  advantages  over  sailing  vessels,  more  especially  for  the  transport  of  pas- 

Af  eomebuion  ef  mere  theory  ffar  if  there  was  one  point  in  praotiee  of  a  commercial  nature  wkieh 
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sengers.  In  confined  seas  and  in  coasting,  their  8U()erior  safety  was  obrious; 
independent  in  a  great  degree  of  the  wind,  a  steamer  fears  no  lee-shore.  If 
pressed  by  stress  of  weather,  she  has  that  within  her  which  in  most  cases  will 
carry  her  into  the  safe  sheher  of  any  neighboring  port.  Provided  with  con- 
venient df^pots  at  short  distances,  she  needs  not  to  fill  her  tonnage  with  coals, 
and  thereby  limit  the  magnitude  and  power  of  her  engines,  or  encroach  upon 
the  space  which  might  be  profitably  occupied  by  passengers,  or  by  objects  of 
commerce.  Supplied,  therefore,  by  abundant  mechanical  power,  she  far  out* 
strips  all  sailing  vessels,  and  puts  any  such  competition  completely  out  of  the 
question. 

The  steam-engine,  however,  like  an  animal,  requires  that  its  periods  of  labor 
should  be  of  limited  duration,  and  that  repose  should  be  allowed  at  reasonable 
intervals,  during  which  the  machinery  should  be  looked  over,  cleaned,  oiled, 
and  put  to  rights.  The  service  to  which  steam-vessels  had  been  previously 
confined  admitted  of  this,  without  interruption  to  the  operation  of  the  machineiy. 
The  frequent  arrivals  and  the  necessary  time  of  remaining  in  port  being  gene- 
rally more  than  sufficient  for  these  purposes. 

How  different  were  the  circumstances  under  which  the  Atlantic  steameit 
were  about  to  compete  with  sailing  vessels.  The  dangers  of  confined  seas  and 
coasting  navigation  no  longer  menace  the  majestic  ship,  which  in  conscioui 
security  seems  to  triumph  in  the  unlimited  expanse  of  water  around  her,  and 
to  bound  with  gladness  over  the  ocean  swell.  No  threatening  shoro  is  present 
to  call  into  requisition  the  peculiar  powers  of  her  mechanical  rival,  no  shosls 
or  sand-banks  are  encountered  on  which  she  may  be  driven  by  the  disobedient 
wind,  and  from  which  her  intractable  helm  and  sails  cannot  save  her,  but 
among  the  intricacies  of  whose  channels  the  powers  of  her  rival  can  conduct 
her  with  unerring  precision. 

On  the  other  hand  designed  expressly  by  her  structure  to  encounter  the  to- 
nuiltuous  surface  of  the  ocean,  having  the  skill  and  experience  of  a  hundred 
gcnoralioiis  of  men  conceiilrated  to  confer  on  that  structure  security  and  de- 
fence from  the  perils  of  the  deep,  the  sailing  vessel  has  in  the  ocean  storm 
some  advantage  as  to  safety,  encumborod  as  the  latter  is  by  her  niachiner}*,  by 
the  unwieldly  projecting  masses  of  her  paddle-boxes,  and  her  chimney.  The 
danger  of  fire  and  explosion  in  steamers  is  another  circumstance  which  must 
oj)erate  more  in  favor  of  sailing  ships  in  long  voyages  than  in  the  service  to 
which  steamers  had  been  confined  until  the  epoch  we  now  refer  to.  A\Tien 
such  accidents  occurred  on  board  steamships,  they  were  generally  run  into 
port  or  on  shore,  a  source  of  safety  of  which  the  ocean  steamers  must  of  courae 
be  deprived. 

On  the  occasion  now  alluded  to,  namely,  in  the  public  discussions  which 
took  place  in  the  years  1836  and  1837,  I  urged  all  these  circumstances  and 
others  to  demoUvStrate  the  necessity,  in  attempting  the  grand  enterprise  con- 
templated, of  calling  into  requisition  every  source  of  safety  and  efficiency 
which  the  most  consummate  mechanicil  and  nautical  skill  could  supply,  and 
that,  although  novel  expedients  should  be  regarded  with  caution,  still,  that  the 
exigency  of  the  case  would  render  it  in  the  last  degree  imprudent  not  to  give 
every  fair  trial  to  those  pretensions  compatible  with  security. 

But  independently  of  the  considerations  above  stated,  there  were  others  not 
less  imperatively  demanding  attention  and  consideration.  To  secure  permanent 
success,  safety,  efficiency,  and  despatch,  would  not  be  enough.  It  was  neces- 
sary besides  that  the  enterprise  should  yield  a  fair  profit  on  the  capital  it  would 
absorb.  I  had  had  abundant  professional  experience  in  relation  to  steam  nav- 
igation at  that  time,  to  be  aware  of  the  great  magnitude  of  the  expenditure 
which  the  proper  maintenance  of  steamships  like  those  necessary  for  the  .At- 
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lantic  voyage  would  require,  to  ensure  for  them  the  necessary  expedition  in 
their  competition  with  the  finest  sailing  vessels  in  the  world,  the  Liverpool 
liners.  It  would  be  obviously  necessar}*^  to  supply  them  with  a  liberal  amount 
of  power  in  proportion  to  their  tonnage ;  a  very  large  portion  of  that  tonnage 
would  therefore  be  occupied  by  the  machinery  and  fuel.  It  was  therefore  ap- 
parent that  the  freight  of  goods  was  a  source  of  profit  from  which  they  would 
be  almost  excluded.  Letters,  packages,  and  a  limited  amount  of  light  good.s 
of  such  a  kind  as  would  bear  a  high  rate  of  freight,  were  all  that  they  could 
look  to.     Passengers  must  therefore  be  thtiir  chief  source  of  revenue. 

It  was  farther  urged  on  this  occasion  by  me,  that  the  peculiar  physical  cir- 
cumstances of  the  Atlantic  would  operate  seriously  against  them  in  their  com- 
petition with  sailing  vessels.  It  is  well  known  that  atmospheric  currents  pre- 
vail upon  the  Atlantic  in  these  latitudes,  blowing  from  west  to  east  almost  as 
permanently  and  regularly  as  that  with  which  the  trades  blow  between  the 
tropics  in  the  contrary  direction.  In  fact  these  currents  are  nothing  more  than 
the  reaction  of  the  trades,  by  which  the  general  atmosphere  recovers  its  equi- 
librium. The  effect  of  these  currents  on  sailing  vessels  is,  that  while  the 
average  trip  from  Liverpool  to  New  York  is  completed  in  36  days,  the  average 
lime  from  New  York  to  Liverpool  is  under  20  days.  Now  it  was  very  ap- 
parent before  Atlantic  steam  navigation  was  established,  that  the  steamers 
would  be  compelled  in  the  trip  from  America  to  Europe  to  bring  down  their 
fores  to  a  level  with  those  of  the  sailing  vessels,  or  nearly  so,  for  in  that  trip 
their  peculiar  power  would  not  give  them  such  advantage  in  speed  as  would 
secure  them,  at  high  fares,  the  necessary  preference.  This  was  strongly 
m'ged  by  me  at  the  time,  and  the  event  has  verified  my  anticipations  to  the 
letter. 

But  still  I  contended  that  it  was  extremely  doubtful,  in  the  state  in  which 
the  art  of  constructing  steam-vessels  then  was,  whether,  with  all  the  prudence 
and  skill  that  could  be  exercised,  a  permanent  and  regular  Hoe  of  steamers 
running  through  the  year  between  England  and  New  York,  or  any  other  port 
of  the  United  States,  would  be  productive  of  that  commercial  profit  which 
would  be  indispensable  to  sustain  them,  unless  they  should  have  some  con- 
siderable revenue  to  fall  back  upon,  especially  in  the  winter  part  of  the  year, 
besides  the  utmost  that  could  be  expected  from  cargo  and  passengers.  The 
source  of  such  support  was  apparent,  and  I  again  and  again  at  public  meetings 
urged  that  the  possession  of  the  British  Postofiice  contract  for  conveying  the 
mails,  would  form  an  indispensable  element  in  the  successful  issue  of  the 
project ;  but  to  obtain  this,  it  was  understood  that  Halifax  must  be  adopted  as 
an  intermediate  station.  The  plan  therefore  that  I  advocated,  both  in  Dublin, 
at  the  meeting  of  the  British  Association,  in  1836,  and  subsequently  in  London, 
and  other  principal  towns  of  England,  and  again  at  the  meeting  of  the  British 
Association  at  Bristol,  where  I  have  been  charged  with  pronouncing  the  project 
impracticable,  was  to  establish  a  line  of  steam  communication  between  one  of 
the  western  ports  of  Ireland  and  Boston,  touching  at  Halifax,  and  thereby  se- 
curing the  contract  for  the  conveyance  of  the  British  mails.  I  proposed  that  a 
railway  should  be  constructed  between  the  starting-point  in  the  west  of  Ireland 
and  Dublin,  which,  with  the  Dublin  and  Liverpool  steamers,  and  the  Liverpool, 
Birmingham,  and  I^ndon  railway,  would  form  one  great  continuous  steam 
highway  between  the  capitals  of  the  new  and  the  old  world. 

Such  were  the  arguments  urged  and  such  the  circumstances  of  the  discus- 
sions, in  which  I  chanced  to  have  so  prominent  a  share,  in  the  United  King- 
dom, in  the  years  1836-'7.     Now  let  us  see  what  has  been  the  result. 

The  line  of  Cunard  steamers  has  been  established,  and  has  been  kept  in 
constant  and  regular  operation  for  about  five  years.     They  have  been  subsi- 
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dized  by  the  British  Postoffice  by  an  annual  stipend  of  increasing  amount ;  first 
by  $300,000  per  annum,  which,  being  found  insufficient,  has  been  raised  to 
little  less  than  half  a  million.  They  have  been  admirably  built,  supplied  with 
the  best  machinery,  manned  and  officered  in  the  most  efficient  style,  checked 
by  the  surveillance  of  the  British  government,  and  surrounded  with  every  pn^ 
vision  and  precaution  which  can  inspire  confidence  in  the  public  throughout 
Europe,  of  their  safety  and  efficiency ;  nevertheless,  sustained,  as  they  hare 
been,  by  an  endowment  so  magnificent  as  that  of  the  Postoffice,  and  favored 
by  the  preference  which  such  guarantees  will  always  produce  among  the  Euro- 
pean public,  it  is  understood  that  the  enterprise  is  not  inordinately  profitable. 
I  would  not  be  imdcrstood  here  as  implying  that  it  is  not  attended  with  such 
results  as  will  secure  its  continuance — I  am  persuaded  to  the  contrary ;  but 
there  are  abundant  manifestations  that  the  competition  of  the  packet-shipi 
is  felt  by  it  with  all  its  overwhelming  advantages.  Among  these  indications 
is  the  very  manifest  one  that  the  Boston  steamers  are  compelled  to  bring  down 
the  fare  of  the  returning  trip  to  the  level  of  the  liners. 

But  I  am  forgetting  the  projected  line  of  New  York  steamers.  Where  is 
it?  We  heard  it  proclaimed  tnmipet-tongued  throughout  the  land,  in  1837, 
that  the  sun  would  not  make  two  courses  through  the  zodiac  before  a  line  of 
steamers  would  be  running  once  or  twice  a  month  throughout  the  year,  be- 
tween Bristol  or  Liverpool  and  New  York,  which  would  put  an  everlasting 
extinguisher  on  the  far-famed  liners ;  and  great  was  the  indignation,  bitter  the 
scorn,  and  biting  the  irony,  with  which  I  was  assailed,  because  I  ventured  to  drop  | 
rather  an  unequivocal  hint  that  1  suspected  that  no  such  line  would  be  in  existence 
for  some  years  to  come,  that  is  to  say,  if  the  postoffice  line  were  to  work  is 
competition  with  them.  Where  then,  I  ask  again  and  again,  is  this  boasted  liue* 
The  Great  Western  commenced  her  operations  in  1838;  she  was  supported 
by  wealthy  and  enterprising  capitalists  ;  her  triumphs  were  sung  and  shoulpd 
througboiit  the  land  :  where  are  all  the  other  steamers  of  the  line  ?  But  al- 
though that  company  did  not  deem  it  prudent  to  enlarge  their  investment  iu 
this  prolitable  speculation,  others,  without  waiting  the  result  of  tlio  experi- 
ment, ventured  to  do  so,  and  some  five  or  six  steam-ships  were  successively 
placed  on  the  New  York  line  from  Liverpool  and  London.  Again  and  again, 
I  ask,  where  are  they  ?     Echo  answers,  Where  ? 

But  the  Great  Western  lias  continued,  it  will  be  said,  to  make  the  voyage 
with  regularity,  permanence,  and  profit.  That  she  has  done  so  with  regularity, 
I  will  admit.     That  she  has  done  so  with  permanence,  I  deny ;  for  it  is  noto- 

>  rious  that  she  has  suspended  her  work  during  the  winter  season.  To  what 
extent  she  may  have  been  profitable  to  her  owners,  will  be  judged  from  the 
fact  publicly  known,  that  they  have  more  than  once  endeavored  to  get  rid  of 
her  by  public  sale,  and  on  a  late  occasion  it  was  understood  that  a  sale  to 
the  British  government  had  been  actually  completed,  but  in  consequence  of 

I  some  subsequent  difference  between  the  parties  respecting  the  conditions  on 
which  it  was  made,  the  vessel  remained  on  the  hands  of  the  original  owners. 

'  Now,  I  will  venture  to  ask,  what  is  to  be  inferred  by  any  unbiased  observer  of 
the  facts  connected  with  the  great  Atlantic  question  ?  Have  the  conditions 
under  which  the  Cunard  line  of  steamers  have  been  established,  been  neces- 
sary or  not  for  the  permanent  commercial  success  of  the  enterprise  ?  We  have 
before  us  two  rival  projects ;  the  first  started  so  far  back  as  the  year  1837,  the 
second  not  commenced  until  1840.  The  latter  gradually  increases  the  number 
of  its  vessels  and  the  frequency  of  its  voyages.  At  no  season  of  the  year  does 
it  suspend  its  operations — accommodating  itself  to  the  varying  traffic  at  differ- 
ent seasons  by  the  greater  or  less  frequency  of  its  trips.  The  second,  com- 
mencing its  operation  in  1838,  preceded  by  a  loud  fioiurish  of  trumpets,  enda 
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liter  seven  ^ears,  as  it  begun,  by  running  once  a  month  during  the  summer 
leasoQ,  a  single  steamship,  having  repeatedly  in  the  interval  endeavored 
lo  get  rid  of  her.  The  inference  appears  to  roe  so  plain,  that  I  feel  almost 
compelled  to  apologise  for  enlarging  on  arguments  so  apparent.  It  is  plain  to 
my  mind  as  the  noontide  light  of  the  sun,  that,  in  the  shape  and  under  the  con- 
ditions in  which  it  has  been  attempted  between  England  and  New  York,  the 
Atlantic  steam  project  has  utterly  failed. 

Bat  in  the  interval  which  has  elapsed  since  the  Great  Western  projectors  | 
taimclied  their  ship,  the  art  of  steam  navigation  applied  to  sea  voyages  has 
been  steadily  and  gradually  improved,  and  the  problem,  consequently,  is  now  \ 
offered  to  us  under  conditions  different  from  those  by  which  it  was  restricted 
in  1837.    Whether  ships  may  not  now  be  constructed  which,  combining  the 
principal  advantages  of  sailing  vessels  and  steamers,  reducing  the  expense  at- 
tending their  machinery  and  its  management,  providing  ample  and  available 
tonnage  for  merchandise,  abridging  in  a  very  considerable  degree  the  length  ' 
of  the  voyage  westward,  and  rendering  the  eastward  trip  more  certain  and  I 
regular,  and  to  some  extent  shorter,  are  questions  well  entitled  to  the  serious 
oonaideration  of  capitalists.     I  shall,  however,  on  another  occasion,  have  an 
opportunity  of  examining  these  questions  in  detail. 


HAS  ATLANTIC  STEAM  NAVIGATION  BEEN  SUCCESSFUL? 
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(The  pablidien  of  this  volaine,  dedroos  to  aid  in  diMboaiiig  the  Aneriomn  pablie  oT  the  errone- 
ou  impieirion  to  long  prevalent  reepecting  the  declaration  impated  to  Dr.  Laraner,  have  inaerted 
ta  the  present  volame  tue  following  earn,  evidently  proceedlug  from  the  pen  of  a  writer  of  great 
rikin  and  ability  in  practical  eeience,  which  waa  pnoUihed  in  tne  London  Civil  Engineer  and  Ar- 
oUiecfs  Joomal  eurl^  in  vear  1848.  From  it  the  paUic  in  thia  ooantry  wiU  iee  how  this  qaestion 
and  the  dbare  taken  m  it  by  Dr.  Lardner  are  now  regarded  in  Eorope.  In  other  respects  the  fol* 
lowing  essay  will  be  read  with  mnch  interest  bring  replete  with  soond  information  and  practical 


Although  practical  men  are  usually  ready  to  acquiesce  in  those  deductions 
of  the  philosopher  which  relate  to  the  esiahlishment  of  ahstract  principles,  they 
sre  too  apt  to  resist  any  attempt  to  apply  those  principles  to  the  analysis  of  the 
transactions  of  real  life.  General  truths  are  usually  treated  as  if  they  were 
individual  fallacies ;  and  a  hypothesis,  however  just,  requires  to  continue  inert 
in  order  that  it  may  remain  uncensured.  All  men  look  upon  general  rules  as 
beinK  applicable  to  all  cases  except  those  in  which  their  own  antipathies  or 
predilections  happen  to  be  enlisted,  and  however  clear  men's  judgments  may 
be  upon  indifferent  topics,  they  appear  incapable  of  apprehending  the  force  of 
the  plainest  argument  if  establishing  a  conclusion  adverse  to  their  supposed  in- 
terests. Hence  the  imperfect  success  of  attempts  to  fix  the  current  value  of 
political  or  commercial  measures  by  the  aid  of  philosophical  research.  Some 
powerful  vested  interest  is  sure  to  step  in  to  prove,  '*  bv  most  sufficient  rea- 
sons,** that  the  subject  under  inquiry  is  exempt  from  ordinary  jurisdictions — 
that  its  peculiar  features  constitute  it  a  case  sui  generis^  which  the  said  vested 
interest  is  by  far  the  best  qualified  to  illustrate.  Truly,  the  public  has  much 
to  be  thankful  for,  from  an  intervention  so  discriminating  and  disinterested. 

But  the  philosophers  are  sometimes  censurable  also.  There  is  a  philosoph- 
ical as  well  as  a  popular  infatuation,  the  former  consisting  in  unwarrantable 
S»neralization«  and  the  latter  in  irrational  speciality.  Things  alike  are  ^et 
ings  different ;  and  although  in  the  generic  distribution  of  a  subject  it  is  im- 
possible to  take  cognizance  of  minute  differences,  yet  those  differences  must 
by  no  means  be  disregarded  when  an  individual  case  is  singled  out  for  exami-  ; 
nation.     Philosophers  are  too  apt  to  pay  exclusive  regard  to  leading  char- 
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actf*ri.siir8 — to  overlook  those  limitations  and  peculiarities  which  distinguish 
everything  in  nuture  from  that  which  it  most  nearly  resembles,  and  without  an 
attention  to  which  {general  rules  cannot  be  rendered  strictly  applicable  to  the 
diversified  cases  which  arise  in  practice. 

Tlic  obvious  remedy  for  these  evils  is  for  the  practical  roan  and  the  philoso- 
pher each  to  abate  somewhat  of  his  characteristic  prejudice.  Liet  the  practi-  r 
cal  man  trust  a  little  more  to  reason,  and  the  philosopher  a  little  more  to  expe- 
rience, and  let  the  practical  man  take  the  proper  steps  to  cure  himself  of  ti»t 
monoinonia  which  the  intermingling  of  considerations  of  private  interest  with 
philosophical  investigation  usually  generates.  He  should  adopt  the  sjd- 
thetic  rather  than  the  analytic  method  of  investigation,  and  should  be  more 
intent  upon  tracing  resemblances  than  in  multiplying  differences.  He  should 
reason  from  principles  to  examples  rsither  than  from  examples  to  principles,' 
and  should  regard  principles  as  the  exponent  of  results  rather  than  an  attempt 
to  raise  results  into  an  antagonism  of  principles.  The  philosopher  should 
carefully  examine  whether  the  case  he  has  undertaken  to  investigate  be  not  an 
exception  to  a  general  law— -or  whether  it  may  not  possess  such  distinctive 
qualities  as  may  materially  modify  the  final  result.  He  should  ascertain  the 
precise  point  at  which  the  case 'under  review  diverges  from  other  cases 
the  most  nearly  coincident,  and  should  assure  himself  he  has  overlooked  no 
circumstance  capable  of  influencing  his  conclusions.  It  is  only  by  an  obser- 
vance of  these  rules  that  either  practical  or  scientific  men  may  hope  to  obtain 
results  undistorted  by  prepossession,  prejudice,  or  passion,  and  should  hope  to 
witness  the  adoption  of  these  means  of  arriving  at  a  correct  conclusion  in  the 
investigation  of  the  merits  of  Atlantic  steam-voyaging,  were  it  not  an  invaria- 
ble attribute  of  keen  disputations  that  the  attainment  of  a  correct  conclusion  i$ 
regardcjd  as  a  matter  allojx^'iher  unimportant. 

Tin;  clamor  and  confusion  which  marked  the  original  discussions  relative 
to  Atlantic   steam-voyaging  have  now  happily  subsided  ;  but,  although  they  ( 
made  such  an  unceremonious  noise,  they  have  left  no  verj'  distinct  recollection  j 
as  to  what  that  noise  was  all  about.     In  truth,  it  was  not  very  easy  to  tell  that 
even  at  the  time  ;  for  so  much  of  palpable  absurdity  was  mixed  up  in  the  doc- 
trines currently  attributed  to  the  most  distinguished  of  the  disputants,  as  to  de- 
stroy in  the  minds  of  men  unafTected  with  the  steam  rabies,  all  confidence  in 
the  genuineness  of  the  imputed  declarations.     Men  of  penetration,  indeed,  re- 
garded the  representation  that  suppositions  pregnant  with  absurdity  were  the 
sentiments  avowed  by  eminent  inquirers,  as  a  sort  of  ruse  de  gvcrrr,  intended 
to  shake  the  reputation  of  those  whose  arguments  were  unsusceptible  of  rel'u- 
tation.     But  the  manoeuvre  was  successful — the  advocates  of  the  Atlantic  en- 
terprise were  **  willing  to  swear  anything  for  their  client,"  and  the  faith  of  the 
multitude  was  equally  comprehensive.     Many  of  the  absurdities  so  industri- 
ously disseminated  as  the  sentiments  of  distinguished  men,  were  really  in  some 
measure  believed  to  be  the  veritable  doctrines  of  those  eminent  persons,  and 
of  those  who  rejected  such  a  supposition  but  a  small  proportion  was  aware  of  ^ 
what  the  actual  doctrines  really  were.     We  have  been  at  some  pains  to  sup- 
ply this  defect  of  information  from  autlicntic  sources  ;  it  is  our  present  purpose 
to  state,  1st,  the  nature  of  the  opinions  really  entertained  upon  the  subject  of 
Atlantic  steam  transit  antecedently  to  its  establishment ;  and  2dly,  the  present 
condition  of  the  Atlantic  enterprise,  restricting  the  meaning  of  that  term  to  the 
line  of  communication  between  Great  Britain  and  New  York,  to  which  it  was 
originally  applied. 

The  discussion  of  the  question  of  Atlantic  steam  transit  first  attracted  the 
public  attention  during  the  meeting  of  the  Bristol  Association,  held  at  Bristol, 
in  1836.     One  party  alleged  that  the  establishment  of  a  line  of  steamers  be- 
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reen  Great  Britain  and  New  York,  of  sufficient  size  and  power  to  enable  them 
perfonn  the  passage  in  one  trtp,  would  inevitably  be  a  most  beneficial  spec- 
afion.  Another  party,  of  which  Dr.  Lardner  was  the  representative,  con- 
nded  that  there  were  no  good  grounds  for  believing  that  the  performance  of 
.e  Toyage  in  one  trip  was  practicable,  with  sufficient  economy  to  render  the 
iterprise  successfiU ;  but  if  the  voyage  were  resolved  into  suitable  stages,  the 
iterprise  might  then  be  brought  under  conditions  which  promised  a  fair  pros- 
set  of  a  beneficial  result.  To  understand  clearly  the  force  of  the  reasonings, 
^e  must  first  have  a  clear  conception  of  the  capabilities  of  steam  navigation. 

If  any  given  steam-vessel,  moved  according  to  the  ordinary  practice,  by  the 
onjoined  agency  of  steam  and  sails,  be  laden  with  coals  to  the  extent  of  her 
^acity,  she  will  in  that  state  be  capable  of  performing  a  voyage  of  a  certain 
.etenninate  length,  with  her  engines  acting  for  the  whole  time  with  their  full 
nwer.  Now  it  is  well  known  that  the  same  vessel  is  capable  of  making  the 
wne  voyage  by  the  agency  of  sails  alone  ;  for,  although  steam- vessels,  when 
iropelied  by  sails  alone,  without  working  their  engines,  may  be  inferior  in 
Kpeed  or  in  nautical  qualities  to  an  ordinary  ship,  yet  we  know  that  they  are 
»pable  of  performing  long  voyages  unassisted  by  steam,  as  has  been  abundant* 
y  proved  by  the  voyages  of  xhe  Madagascar  and  other  steam-vessels  to  India, 
Ls  well  as  by  numerous  government  and  other  vessels.  Between  the  perform- 
ince  of  this  yo3rage  with  the  greatest  expenditure  of  fuel  which  will  in  ordina- 
ry circumstances  be  made,  when  the  engines  are  worked  at  their  full  power,  and 
with  the  expenditure  of  no  fuel  at  all,  wo  may  manifestly  fix  upon  a  given  point 
where  the  expenditure  of  fuel  during  the  voyage  shall  be  precisely  what  we 
please.  For  we  may  either  work  the  engines  during  the  voyage  for  such  a 
portion  of  the  time  as  shall  exactly  consume  the  quantity  of  fuel  we  have  fixed 
upon,  or  we  may  work  the  engines  for  the  whole  period  of  the  voyage  with 
inch  a  diminished  exertion  of  power  as  is  capable  of  being  produced  by  the 
[quantity  of  fuel  we  propose  to  consume.  We  may,  therefore,  easily  maintain 
ihe  machinery  of  a  steam-vessel  in  uninterrupted  action  for  any  length  of  voyage 
we  think  proper,  provided  only  that  the  amount  of  power  exerted  by  the  en- 
gines be  correspondingly  diminished ;  or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  that  the  engines 
be,  if  worked  at  their  full  power,  correspondingly  small.  The  question,  then, 
of  the  practicability  of  a  ^team  voyage  of  any  length  whatever,  resolves  itself 
into  the  practicability  of  making  ships  very  big  and  engines  very  little  ;  a  ques- 
tion which  it  can  hardly  be  supposed  any  one  could  be  so  insane  as  to  contest. 
Yet  even  this  absurdity  has  been  attributed  to  Dr.  Lardner,  who  is  represented 
to  have  said,  at  the  Bristol  or  Liverpool  meeting  of  the  British  Association, 
that  for  a  steamer  to  reach  America  was  a  physical  impossibility ;  and  this,  too, 
in  the  face  of  the  well-known  fact,  that  the  steamers  Savannah,  Cura9oa,  &c., 
had  already  crossed  the  Atlantic,  long  antecedent  to  the  date  of  the  British 
meeting !  And  was  a  falsehood  so  preposterous  believed  ?  It  was — and  is 
probably  extensively  believed  to  the  present  day ! !  But  it  will  be  objected,  "  Dr. 
I«ardner  said  that  we  might  as  well  attempt  to  establish  a  steam  communication 
with  the  moon  as  with  America."  If  Dr.  Lardner  ever  made  use  of  any  such 
expression,  we  presume  he  only  meant  to  intimate  that  the  Atlantic  enterprise 
was  in  his  opinion  a  visionary  one.  When  we  talk  of  a  bubble  speculation, 
we  do  not  in  general  mean  that  the  said  speculation  has  reference  to  the  manufac- 
ture of  hollow  aqueous  spherules ;  or  if  we  speak  of  sunset  or  sunrise,  we  are 
not  usually  interpreted  as  expressing  our  disbelief  of  the  Copemican  system  ;  so, 
in  like  manner,  if  we  institute  an  analogy  between  any  given  enterprise  and  a 
tunnel  tljrough  the  earth,  or  a  railway  to  the  moon,  we  are  usually  understood 
to  express  our  belief  that  it  is  of  a  very  hopeless  character.  Of  physical  im- 
possibilities we  rarely  venture  to  speak — the  subject  is  abstruse.     We  should 
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not  be  warranted  in  saying  that,  in  renim  naUtra,  it  was  a  physical  impossibility 
to  bore  a  tunnel  through  the  earth,  or,  with  the  assistance  of  photography,  to  have 
a  telegraphic  communication  with  the  moon,  yet  we  are  warranted  in  treating  proj- 
ects such  as  these  as  "  trifles  hght  as  air,"  and  in  associating,  by  a  common  figure 
of  speech,  projects  of  which  we  would  express  our  disapprobation  with  these  un- 
substantial fantasies.     It  is  diflicult  to  discover  upon  what  principle  Dr.  Laid- 

\  ncr  is  to  be  deprived  of  the  use  of  the  universally-employed  language  of  met- 
aphor, or  why  a  doctrine  is  to  be  forced  upon  him  which  every  man  in  bis 

\  senses  must  utterly  disavow.  But  it  appears  obvious  to  us  that  no  very  figtuir 
tive  acceptation  of  the  expression  attributed  to  Dr.  Lardner  is  necessary,  u 
will  appear  plain  enough  from  the  following  considerations  : — 

The  mere  abstract  practicability  of  performing  voyages  of  any  length  what- 
ever by  steam-vessels  is  so  palpable,  that  it  cannot  require  another  reroaiL 
But  in  practice  other  considerations  arise.  The  vessels  must  be  of  a  sufficient 
power  to  insure  a  rate  of  progress  considerably  superior  to  that  of  sailing  ves- 
sels, and  they  must  be  so  capacious  that  while  furnishing  sufficient  stowage 
room  for  coals,  they  will  render  comfortable  accommodations  to  passengers,  and 
space  for  a  moderate  quantity  of  cargo.  These  questions  being  satisfactorily 
disposed  of,  another  question  of  still  greater  consequence  presents  itself.  Will 
vessels  of  the  size  indispensable  for  long  steam  voyages,  of  adequate  power, 
capacity,  and  accommodation,  for  the  navigation  of  the  track  of  ocean  betwees 
Great  Britain  and  New  York,  in  one  unbroken  voyage,  pay  the  proprietors? 
The  question  of  success  or  failure  is  sooner  or  later  merged  into  the  question 
of  profit  or  loss. 

The  profit  or  loss  of  steam-voyaging  is  manifestly  a  fi^nction  of  a  multitnde 
of  local  and  individual  circumstances,  which  are  incapable  of  reduction  to  any 
general  form  of  expression.     Hut,  ccpleris  paribus,  the  longer  the  voyage  in 
without  the  relays  of  fuel,  the  more  remote  becomes  the  prospect  of  a  success- 
ful result.      P^or,  in  proportion  as  the  length  of  the  voyage  is  increased,  the 
size  of  the  vessel  suitable  for  the  performance  of  that  voyage  must  be  increased, 
in  a  corresponding,  though  not  in  the  same  ratio  ;    and  the  expense  of  main-  \ 
taining  stcam-vcsscls  of  such  power  and  tonnage  as  to  be  adapted  to  the  per- ' 
formuncc  of  unusually  long  voyages  is  such,  that  scarcely  any  liiie  of  inde- 
pendent unprotected  traffic  is  sutlicienl  to  sustain  it.     It  may  hence  be  safely 
assumed  as  a  general  principle,  that  in  cases  where  the  only  sources  of  reve- 
nue are  the  profits  upon  freight  and  passengers,  and  the   peculiarities  of  the 
voyage  at  the  same  time  demand  the  employment  of  steam-vessels  o(  similar 
size  and  power  to  those  constructed  for  Atlantic  voyaging,  the  success  of  the 
enterprise,  that  is,  the  continuance  of  a  profitable  and  satisfacU)ry  issue,  will 
be,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  as  is  proper  in  a  case  Judged  a  priori,  exceedingly 
problematical. 

The  limitation  which  exists  to  ocean  steam-voyaging  is  exprnsfi,  not  imprac- 
ticability. This  limitation  is,  in  the  present  state  of  the  art,  immo%'able  and  in- 
separable ;  and  the  establishment  of  a  steam  communication  with  the  moon  is 
quite  as  feasible,  as  the  profitable  extension  of  steam-voyaging  in  the  present 
state  of  the  art,  to  cases  to  which  it  cannot  profitably  be  extended.  The  at- 
tempt to  surmount  the  difficulties  by  shutting  our  eyes  to  them,  is  not  only  fu- 
tile, but  is,  in  this  case,  productive  of  unmerited  disfavor  toward  steam  navi- 
gation. For  the  origination  of  enterprises  which,  from  their  nature,  cannot  be 
capable  of  yielding  an  adequate  profit  to  render  them  permanent,  destroys  pub- 
lic confidence,  and  fearfully  represses  the  spirit  of  commercial  adventure. 
There  is  no  achievement  which  ought  to  be  more  grateful  to  the  public  accepta- 
tion, than  the  analysis  and  exposition  of  such  illusive  enterprises ;  yet  there  is 
none  which  frequently  obtains  a  more  ungrateful  requital.     Persecution  aod 
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caJumniation  appear  to  be  the  heritage  of  the  public  benefactor,  and  the  same 
dark  spirit  which  administered  the  cup  to  Socrates  and  Phocion,  is  not  extinct 
at  the  present  day.  It  is  the  part  of  philosophy  to  bear  contumely  without 
depression — nor  ought  the  sensibilities  of  the  philanthropist  to  be  frozen  by  the 
breath  of  popular  aspersion.  If  it  be  beneficent  to  attempt  the  dissipation  of 
popular  delusion,  to  coiltinue  that  attempt  unmoved  by  calumny,  violence,  and 
derision,  is  surely  an  approach  to  divinity.  We  trust  that  Dr.  Lardner  may 
long  continue  his  patriotic  endeavors  to  direct  aright  the  national  energies  in 
any  question  similar  to  that  which  forms  the  subject  of  the  present  inquiry. 
Those  energies,  if  suffered  to  run  to  waste,  will  produce  a  vegetation  which 
may  be  fair  for  a  season,  but  which  will  inevitably  prove  itself  to  be  deadly 
and  delusive.  Like  waters  poured  out  upon  the  desert,  they  may  cherish  flow- 
ers pleasing  to  the  eye,  but  bearing  death  in  their  exhalations — trees  of  luxu- 
riant foliage  and  majestic  stature,  but  hollow  and  poisonous  within — ^fruit  of 
tempting  appearance,  but  turning  in  the  grasp  to  bitterness  and  ashes. 

With  a  view  of  assisting  our  readers  to  form  a  correct  estimate  of  the  true  char- 
acter of  the  Atlantic  enterprise,  we  shall  recapitulate  some  of  the  circumstances 
attending  the  discussion  of  that  question.  The  asperity  which  characterized  the 
disciuaion  at  Bristol,  as  well  as  the  subsequent  discussions  at  Liverpool  and 
Newcastle,  was  a  prominent  feature  of  the  inquiry ;  the  more  so,  that  it  happily 
rarely  attaches  to  statistical  and  philosophical  investigation.  The  cause  of  this 
unbecoming  heat  has  been  attributed  to  the  fact  of  considerable  interest  having 
been  already  enlisted,  antecedendy  to  those  discussions,  in  the  schemes  which 
Dr.  Lardner  found  himself  constrained  to  condenm.  The  managers  and  direc- 
tors of  these  several  embryo  projects,  were,  it  is  said,  in  conformity  with  our 
opening  exposition  of  the  besetting  frailty  of  practical  men,  incensed  at  the 
application  of  Dr.  Lardner's  general  conclusions  respecting  steam-voyaging  to 
this  particular  case,  which  they  contended  ought  to  be,  and  was,  an  exception. 
It  was  considered  that  the  clearness  of  Dr.  Lardner's  expositions,  established 
a  conclusion  opposed  to  their  interests,  and  involved  an  indirect  reflection  upon 
their  capacity  or  disinterestedness,  while  engineers  and  other  artificers  were 
not  without  that  bias  in  favor  of  the  Atlantic  enterprise  which  the  anticipated 
fabrication  of  immense  vessels  might  be  expected  to  create.  Though  unable 
to  cope  with  Dr.  Lardner  in  argument,  this  united  party  reasonably  concluded 
that  Dr.  Lardner  was  entirely  wrong,  because  they  were  undoubtedly  entirely 
right.  They  therefore  attempted,  and  not  without  some  temporary  success,  to  un- 
dermine his  reputation  for  practical  sagacity,  by  attributing  to  him  sentiments  he 
never  entertained,  and  then  showing  those  sentiments  to  be  altogether  fallacious. 
When  the  phantoms  thus  arrayed  as  if  thuy  had  been  real  entities  had  been 
valiantly  slain,  the  victory  was  manifestly  won,  and  was  so  adjudged  by  a  "  dis- 
criminating and  enlightened  public."  That  the  popular  voice  should  have  ad- 
judged to  the  advocates  of  the  Atlantic  scheme  tlie  superiority  in  the  discus- 
sion of  that  question,  is  a  circumstance  which  has  been  supposed  to  be  partly 
due  to  the  efiect  which  any  doctrine  is  capable  of  creating  in  the  public  mind 
if  incessantly  insisted  on,  but  chiefly  to  the  contemporaneous  development  of 
the  most  extravagant  popular  anticipations  relative  to  steam  agencies.  This 
species  of  delusion  has  been  not  inappropriately  termed  the  steam  mania. 
During  the  severity  of  its  paroxysms,  projects  the  most  preposterous  were  re- 
ceived with  eagerness  and  applause,  the  country  was  drunk  with  expectation, 
and  for  a  time  appeared  bereft  of  every  atom  of  its  accustomed  discretion.  In 
so  distempered  a  state  of  the  public  mind,  the  project  of  Atlantic  steam-voya- 
ging could  scarcely  fail  to  attract  numerous  admirers.  The  magnitude  and  gran- 
deur of  the  enterprise  captivated  the  popular  sympathies,  while  the  implicit 
faith  in  the  omnipotence  of  steam  agencies,  smoothed  down  all  difliculties  and 
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sumionptpcf  tj]  opposition.  But,  although  enthusiasm  may  win  a  battle,  it  is 
only  the  mptorial  interests  of  mankind  which  can  keep  the  field.  Reason  maj 
be  overborne  for  a  season,  but  it  is  sure  sooner  or  later  to  obtain  the  superiori- 
ty. A  few  years  of  experience  generally  bring  with  them  the  subsidence  of 
the  most  inveterate  popular  delusions.  Men  awake  as  if  from  a  dream,  and  it 
is  an  honorable  trait  in  the  character  of  public  opinion,  that  it  has  no  resentr 
ments  to  perpetuate,  but  is  desirous  to  atone  for  whatever  injury  its  phrensy  may 
have  inflicted. 

A  very  clever  writer  in  the  Quarterly  Review,  No.  123  (1838),  undertakn 
to  point  out  the  magnificent  prospects  of  Atlantic  steam-voyaging,  and  the  ad- 
vantages direct  and  consequential  which  may  be  fairly  expected  from  it.  The 
period  at  which  this  article  was  written,  shortly  posterior  to  the  accomplisb- 
ment  of  the  first  voyages  of  the  Great  Western,  was  peculiarly  favorable  for 
lending  weight  to  the  reviewer's  conclusions,  and  the  writer  is  evidently  a  mai 
of  much  general  ability. 

We  shall  proceed  to  make  extracts  from  this  article  as  an  example  of  tbe 
arguments  adduced  in  support  of  the  advantage  of  the  Atlantic  scheme. 

"  The  effect  of  this  achievement  is  by  no  means  easily  to  be  described  or 
foreseen.  Even  the  Americans,  with  all  their  reputation  as  a  self-possessed 
and  considering  people,  have  displayed  unwonted  raptures  and  antics  on  occi- 
sion  of  the  first  arrival  of  the  Sirius  and  Great  Western  at  New  York,  qoita 
as  much  so  as  our  Bristol  neighbors  on  their  return,  and  we  are  not  sure  that 
either  party  is  to  be  blamed  for  it.  We  are  not  sure  that  the  former  are  far 
out  of  their  reckoning  when  they  speak  of  this  new  epoch  in  the  history  of  the 
world.  We  can  enter  into  the  feelings  of  the  myriads  who  crowded  the 
wharfs  at  New  York  when  the  English  boats  were  hourly  expected,  when 
finally,  after  days  of  almost  breathless  watching  (which  to  fearful  spirits  might 
well  have  aflbrdcd  some  pretext  for  disbelieving  the  new  scheme,  some  excuse 
for  casting  even  ridicule  on  it  after  all),  at  length,  on  the  morning  of  St. 
George's  day,  the  doubts,  the  fears,  the  scorn,  were  alike  destined  to  be  re- 
moved for  ever  from  the  mind  of  every  living  creature  (even  we  dare  say,  but 
let  us  say  it  with  due  deference,  from  that  of  Dr.  Lardner  himself),  for  now 
appears  a  long  dim  train  of  distant  smoke  in  a  somewhat  unaccustomed  direc- 
tion ;  it  rises  and  lowers  like  a  genius  in  the  Arabian  nights,  portending  some- 
thing prodigious  ;  by-and-by  the  black  prow  of  a  huge  steamboat  dashes  round 
the  point  of  some  green  island  in  the  beautiful  harbor, 


"  A^rifit  the  wind,  against  tbo  tide, 
Steadying  witli  upright  keel" 


( 


Tt  is  not  very  easy  to  perceive  what  these  doubts  and  fears  really  are,  which 
the  first  vovage  of  the  Sirius  was  destined  to  remove  for  ever.  The  doubts  and 
fears  of  the  possibility  of  a  steamer  being  able  to  cross  the  Atlantic?  I)r. 
Lardner  can  hardly  be  conceived  to  have  entertained  these  doubts  and  fears, 
for  one  small  reason  among  many  others  ;  the  passage  across  the  Atlantic  had 
been  accomplished  by  a  steam-vessel  about  twenty  years  before.  Are  the 
doubts  and  fears  meant  to  have  exclusive  reference  to  the  profitable  issue  of 
the  undertaking  ?  How  could  the  success  of  any  enterprise  in  steam  naviga- 
tion be  ascertained  by  a  single  trip  ? 

"  The  British  and  American  Steam  Company,  who  have  just  launched  at 
Blackwall  a  ship  thirty-eight  feet  longer  than  any  in  her  majesty's  navy.notifv 
to  us  moreover,  that  next  year  they  mean  to  have  boats  like  this  running  on 
each  side,  on  the  1st  and  16th  of  every  month.*  This  is  but  one  company,  one 
which  has  not  yet  moved,  we  believe,  for  we  understand  the  Sirius  to  have 

*  Where  in  the  line  which,  by  anticipation,  was  to  annihilate  the  packet^ahipn  f 
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been  sent  out  by  another,  and  the  Great  Western,  it  is  well  known,  belongs  to 
Bristol.  Glasgow,  too,  will  no  doubt  bestir  herself,  and  above  all,  we  must 
leave  room  for  Liverpool.  The  sole  marvel  is,  that  Liverpool  has  waited  so 
loDg,  a  secret  only  to  be  explained  by  the  extent  of  interest  there  invested  in 
the  American  linera.  We  see  that  a  company  is  now  started  at  that  port  who 
announce  immediate  operations." 

To  UB  it  appears  still  more  marvellous  that  the  establishment  of  Atlantic 
steam-voyaging  should  have  been  accomplished  by  England  at  ali,  when  Amer- 
ica had,  palpably,  the  greatest  benefit  to  receive  from  the  execution  of  that 
measure.  The  Americans  would,  it  is  alleged,  have  taken  a  share  in  the  At- 
lantic enterprises  had  they  not  built  their  hopes  upon  a  project  which  was  to 
send  a  ship  across  the  Atlantic  by  the  instigation  of  a  barrel  of  blue  vitriol,  but 
which  failed.  This  circumstance  is,  however,  insufficient  to  account  for  the 
torpidity  of  the  Americans,  where  there  is  anything  expected  to  be  won.  Had 
the  expectation  of  a  profitable  result  been  as  sanguine  in  the  United  States  as 
for  some  time  it  was  in  England,  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  best-informed  persons 
that  we  should  not  have  been  left  to  enjoy  the  steam  monopoly  of  the  Atlantic. 
The  fact  appears  to  be  that  the  Americans  were  better  judges  than  we  were  of 
the  amount  ofl  profit  to  be  realized  by  the  transport  of  passengers  and  light  ar- 
ticles of  merchandise  across  the  Atlantic,  arising  in  part  from  the  experience 
they  had  had  of  Atlantic  steam- voyaging  before  we  began.  "  Scarce  ten 
yeara  had  elapsed  after  Fulton  first  committed  his  little  pinnace  to  the  waters 
of  the  Hudson,  ere  the  Savannah*,  a  new  steam-vessel  of  300  tons,  crossed 
from  New  York  to  Liverpool,  and  at  several  subsequent  periods  has  the  voyage 
been  accomplished.  The  reason  why  Atlantic  steam-voyaging  has  not  grown 
np  among  the  Americans,  may  be  traced  to  the  conviction  that  the  adventure 
would  not  be  productive  of  that  honey  of  Hyblas,  vulgarly  called  money.''  * 

The  Quarterly  proceeds :  "  What  is  to  prevent  a  fair  competition  now  ? 
I  What  account  is  to  be  made  of  a  curve  or  two  in  a  river  with  steamers  300 

>  feet  long,  and  a  speed  of  fifteen  miles  an  hour,  as  practical  men,  best  versed  in 
I  theso  matters,  expect  to  see  in  a  very  few  years  ?  And,  indeed,  the  American 
^  boats  upon  the  Hudson  having  been  running  at  much  more  than  this  rate  for 
^  yeam."     We  confess  we  should  like  some  verification  of  all  this  before  we  be- 

>  Ueve  it.     Our  readers  may  try  their  penetration  upon  the  following,  which  ap- 


I 


pears  to  us  niere  childishness  : — 
^       "  We  were  speaking,  however,  of  the  first  sensation  the  achievement  has 
I  produced,  and  which  we  venture  to  predict  will,  at  some  future  day,  be  a  mat- 

>  ter  of  no  little  historical  curiosity.     The  New  York  editors  seem  scarcely  able 
)  to  contain  themselves  ;  '  Side  by  side  with  the  old  world  at  last,'  says  one — 

>  *  Now  then  for  the  coronation,'  cry  half  a  dozen  more — and  then  the  files  of  £u- 
I  Fopean  journals  unrolled !    Fifteen  days  from  Bristol !  &c.,  d^c.     A  revolution 

this,  such  as  the  world  rarely  sees,  even  in  our  eventful  age — a  revolution 
thoroughly  overturning  the  old  systems  of  most  of  the  business  world  at  least — 
yet  eflfected,  as  it  were,  instantaneously,  and  without  one  drop  of  blood ! " 

The  following  is  a  magnificent  example  of  that  figure  of  speech  usually 
termed  nonsense : — 

**  Some  one  has  predicted,  that  presently,  we  shall  have  Covont  Garden  mar- 
ket stocked  by  the  other  continent.  As  to  the  floral  department,  there  may  be 
something  in  it,  for  aught  we  know,  and  indeed  for  some  others  too,  for  if  the 
*  liners'  could  bring  ihe  Duke  a  present  of  fresh  venison  from  his  western  ad- 
mirers, we  certainly  get  a  clear  vision  here  of  divers  good  things  to  come. 
We  say  nothing,  however,  even  of  Yankee  ice  dropped  in  dog-days,  at  sunrise, 
upon  every  door-step  in  London  as  in  Boston — ^not  one  word.     '  Nil  adtniran,' 

*  Tlionghti  on  Steam  LocomotioD.    Weale,  1840. 
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ire  repeal,  is  our  motto  ;  '  keep  cool/  that  is,  ice  or  no  ice— dog-davs  ud 

all." 

Dut,  further :  '*  It  is  only  thirty  years  since  Fulton  ascended  the  Hvdm 
wiih  his  boat.  In  1810  there  was  no  such  thing  in  all  England,  and  as  late 
as  1 8*^0  there  were  only  thiny-five.  The  most  important  improvements,  also, 
hivo  been  rTv  rocently  intnxiuced,  and  without  particularizing  these,  it  is  snffi- 
cient  to  $av  that  the  learned  Dr.  Dionvsius  Laidner's  miscalculations  on  this 
subject  of*  Atlantic  navigation  has  evidently  been  caused  by  almost  whollj 
oierlookmsr  these  same  improvements,  even  so  far  as  some  years  past  are  con* 
I  cerned  (and  a  year,  in  such  a  pro^ss  as  this  agent  is  making,  is  a  matter  not  to 
\  be  overloi>keil\  or  regarding  them  too  much  as  mere  specidations,  not  likely, 
;  or  not  yet  t'ully  proved  to  be  capable  of  great  practical  effects  (as  they  hare  al- 
l  rvady  been),  while  as  relstes  to  what  may  yet  be  established,  though  now  itii 
^  bu;  oxpenmontal :  or  of  what  may  be  discovered  of  which  nobody  now  dreams, 
)  the-  calculations  in  question  have  apparently  left  no  lee- way  for  the  ingenuity 
^  of  our  successors,  or  e%'en  our  contemporaries.  It  was  taken  for  granted  that 
>  Hi  had  boen  JiHie  which  could  be  done — that  there  were  no  *  hidden  powen* 
hert'dfrer  to  be  bnmght  to  bear  upon  steam  navigation,  as  well  as  upon  other 
*«h;u£»«  and  to  supeisede  steam  itself,  altogether.  How  grand  a  mistake  this 
was,  we  need  not  say :  let  us  beware  of  its  being  made  again." 

In  rviVrvnce  to  this  statement,  it  is  proper  to  observe  that  Dr.  Lardnefs  de- 
dttctKHi^  rvlauve  to  the  Atlantic  enterprise  were  formed,  as  we  shall  presently 
haw  iKvasKni  to  show,  more  in  deuil,  from  the  performance  of  the  Medea, 
and  tba:  :he  Medea  was  at  that  time  the  most  perfect  existing  steam-ret- 
$«rt.  ;n  rvrVrvsce  :o  the  distance  over  which  she  might  be  propelled  by  a  given 
Ci;i;'::-\  v'*"  tutl  :>cr  horse-power. 

■  T.i:;r.:  :.^  :ht  o:r.:**:>'':i  or"  "  lee-way."  in  his  computation,  it  is  difficult  to 
#.  c  ..X  •.  n  .-.a:  i:r.^-..-/.s  :.:i'  d.::n:s>ion  oi"  such  an  element  could  be  justified. 
v..  I  ...-  s.:"  i  ••-.ov.ii:.;.  ::-.  :"::o  year  1S36.  either  was  or  was  not  beneficially 
i/.  >*•::■.•  s  .i.*  <•  i*:-.t*  :x\:::  was  e^i.iently  alone  capable  of  being  determined 
.^%  A  ,v'  :  v.i-.s  ■■  i--  :r.v  w:::i:.-v."::r<  or"  ihe  enterprise  wiih  the  existing  capabili- 
".ixs  o;  >\  i  ■•-•.  v^\  -iinj:  .  a:u:  how  were  ;he  existing  capabilities  of  steam  nav- 
•.i.i..K'".  ..•  .v  •>.  i  ::i::"^/".  txcep:  by  a  reierenee  to  the  porlormancos  of  the  best 
4'\.s..  ^  s  . .;  :-..\;  >>;■>  ■  If  l>r.  Lardnor  di.l  this,  he  did  all  he  was' called  up- 
.' •  *..*  /..'  :•.,-  WAS  ■•>;  v'.v.e/.  v.poii  :o  say  that  Atlantic  steam- voyaging  wonld 
X-  rrv.^r.i.-^.x  •••.  ".  S.k^  Lvv*Ause  :hc  rrv»gross  oi  improvement  mighF.  perhaps, 
:v!^.:«':  .  s/  \.\  \z':\  \cars*  :;:ro.  or  in  ten  months*  time.  It  would  have  been 
>.:i  ■  \  iijv:..  «**\*  .,-.il  :o  havt-  bisod  computations  upon  circumstances  which 
i»vn.*  ■-.*«  rt.*'  \  «-\  ittn:.  No  !vrvn  oan  say.  that  in  any  branch  of  science  or 
a:*,  a  .  •  •*  :';v.  .:.-.;-  :r.j:  oan  iv  wione ;  bu:  it  is  quite  enough  to  adopt  discov- 
i-Txs  *•  ;"t— .  •.':';-%   r.*^;'  .ve::  aotnally  lound  out. 

v^.-.-;-    -v.-c-      ••  ".:  oiiuvo:  r*  iourttd.  we  Limk,  that  the  passage  of  the  Atlan- 

.  .•  ,^%  >..'ac'  >fc .  !.  c>«-u  :::  :hc  co::i;nc  :en  vears.  be  brought  to  a  state  of  fsoto 

s  X  iv     i:    >  .^A.  .u\v.rv  a;:,:  5>e::Vv::on  of  which  those  who  have  started  the  en- 

,    ••  >.'  ,."j.i5*el>f*  ".-.".c  '.hint  *     .\ias  '  aias !  how  has   this  prediction  been 


S 


.'  ■  *^c'  .a-.-kn:  ;-::!tr  i:>.*K  a  su^;ec:  so  agonizing  as  the  loss  of  the  Presi- 
•  :'■  -     '    •*  ^.'^  *v-.s  Art-  r.oi  >«•:  *::j.i:r;xev:.  bu;  bleed  afresh  at  the  tendorest  touch. 

^  **  .  .%  ..^;'  ^:.^  w  ir.d  ihe  orphiii — of  the  atfianced  bride,  and  the  child- 
*  >^  A.  .-  s  \  ; :  sv-i:::.-,:ni  -.a  our  e.ir*.  ard  mennw  rekindles  emotions  which 
*:v  .•  %  .*  ^,.  .K,j..  ^^,s,  :.^  .:-tr  :hc  cx^mroner.  The  repetition  of  such  ca- 
.X  V  ...  >  X  ...v* .  i:,.  s.f  '.  .V  vraisev:  unlikely.  And.  oh  !  what  can  be  the  re- 
i?".":.?'  — *  '  a:\  such  '.here  be.  by  whom  the  one  dire  calamity  has 
.Nv '.  c..:\v    \   o-      .   -vv-;:\  > ;.:v: indue e\i  *     Can  anything  be  more  repre hens i- 
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le  than  that  reckless  precipitation  which  not  merely  sets  at  naught  all  consid- 
mtions  of  failure  and  ruin,  hut  tampers  without  compunction  with  the  lives  of 
M  best  and  noblest  of  the  land  ? 

Having,  in  the  preceding  pages,  adverted  on  several  occasions  to  what  Dr. 
iardner  did  not  say,  we  shiaill  now  attempt  to  show  the  nature  of  the  opinions 
eapecting  the  Atlantic  enterprise  he  really  did  entertain.  We  are,  fortunately, 
1  possession  of  an  authentic  and  well-known  record  upon  this  subject  in  the 
bape  of  an  article  written  by  Dr.  Lardner  for  the  Edinburgh  Review,  and 
rhich  will  be  found  in  the  ISlst  number  (1837)  of  that  publication.  From 
lis  article  we  shall  make  considerable  extracts. 

**  The  imposing  mechanical  phenomena  so  rapidly  and  unexpectedly  devel- 
ped  by  the  invention  and  improvement  of  the  locomotive  steam-engine,  and 
:a  application  to  railways  have,  for  years,  so  engrossed  public  attention,  that 
ther  means  for  facilitating  the  operations  of  commerce  and  expediting  the  so- 
ial  intercourse  of  distant  masses  of  people,  less  fascinating,  perhaps,  but  not 
nportanty  have  been  comparatively  overlooked.  The  subject  of  water  trans- 
Hut  by  steam  has,  from  this  cause,  received  less  than  its  due  share  of  attention. 
i  reaction,  however,  appears  to  have  been  recently  produced,  and  we  have 
low  a  swarm  of  projectors  much  more  largely  supplied  with  zeal  than  knowl- 
idge,  who,  not  content  with  advancing  in  the  march  of  improvement  with  that 
»lm  deliberation  and  salutary  caution  so  necessary  to  insure  a  permanently 
^volitable  issue  for  any  great  undertaking,  would  rush  to  their  ends  without 
Bver  informing  themselves  of  the  means  at  their  disposal,  and  proceed,  per 
mitum^  from  a  channel  trip  to  the  circumnavigation  of  the  globe. 

**  Within  the  last  year  considerable  public  attention  has  been  directed  to  the 
laestion  of  the  practicability  and  advantage  of  establishing  a  line  of  steam 
MMnmunication  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  and  various  pro* 
jects  have  been  started  and  companies  formed  for  the  construction  of  vessels  for 
Bat  purpose,  several  of  which  are  already  in  a  state  of  forwardness.  At  a  meet- 
ing of  the  British  Scientific  Association,  held  at  Bristol  last  September,  one  of 
lie  topics  which  engrossed  a  large  share  of  interest  was  the  question  of  the 
practicability  of  a  steam-voyage  across  the  Atlantic,  raised  in  the  mechanical 
lection.  The  statement  laid  before  that  section  by  Dr.  Lardner  obtained  such 
(Miblicity,  at  the  time,  through  the  press,  that  it  would  be  superfluous  to  reca- 
pitulate its  arguments.  The  conclusions,  however,  to  which  he  arrived,  were 
knriefly  these :  That  tn  the  present  state  of  the  steam-engine,  as  applied  to 
nautical  purposes,  he  regarded  a  permanent  and  profitable  communication  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  New  York  by  steam-vessels  making  the  voyage  in 
ONE  TRIP,  as  in  a  high  degree  improbable ;  that  since  the  length  of  the  voy- 
age exceeds  the  present  limits  of  steam-power,  it  would  be  desirable  to  resolve 
it  into  the  shortest  practicable  stages,  and  therefore,  that  the  most  eligible  point 
of  departure  would  be  the  most  western  shores  of  the  British  Isles,  and  the 
first  point  of  arrival  the  most  eastern  available  port  of  the  western  continent ; 
and  that  under  such  circumstances  the  length  of  the  trip,  though  it  would  come 
fblly  up  to  the  present  limit  of  this  application  of  steam-power,  would  not  ex- 
ceed it,  and  that  we  might  reasonably  look  for  such  a  degree  of  improvement 
in  the  efliciency  of  marine  engines,  as  would  render  such  an  enterprise  per- 
manent and  profitable." 

Dr.  Lardner  then  goes  on  to  state  that  it  had  been  objected  to  his  conclu- 
sions that  the'  data  whence  they  were  derived  had  been  obtained  from  the 
performance  of  steam-vessels  antecedently  to  1834,  whereas  considerable  im- 
provement was  alleged  to  have  been  effected  in  steam-machinery,  which,  by 
diminishing  the  consumption  of  fuel,  was  considered  to  have  improved  the 
I  prospects  of  Atlantic  steam-voyaging.     Of  all  the  vessels  then  existing,  the 
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Medea  was  universally  allowed  to  be  the  one  which  was  capable  of  being  pro- 
pelled over  the  greatest  distance  with  a  given  quantity  of  coals  per  hone* 
power ;  she  was  therefore  the  most  favorable  actual  standard  by  which  pros- 1 
pect8  of  the  Atlantic  enterprise  could  be  measured,  and  was  adopted  as  the 
basis  of  the  present  inquiry.     Dr.  Lardner  then  proceeds  to  show  that  the 
same  conclusion  respecting  the  Atlantic  enterprise,  which  he  had  already  de-     ' 
duced  from  the  performances  of  vessels  antecedently  to  1834,  was  also  de-     ; 
ducible  from  the  performances  of  the  Medea  and  of  other  vessels  between  1834 
and  1837. 

The  misconception  which  has  existed  respecting  Dr.  Lardner'a  opinioos 
upon  this  subject,  and  which  nothing  short  of  misrepresentation  prepense  was 
sufficient  to  have  created,  renders  it  here  proper  to  repeat  that  the  limits  which 
exist  to  the  achievement  of  steam-power  are  not  imposed  by  any  abstract  im- 
practicability of  performing  steam-voyages  of  any  length  whatever,  but  by  the  ( 
impracticability  of  rendering  those  voyages  sufficiently  profitable  to  confer  pet' 
manency  upon  enterprises  in  steam  navigation.      The  doctrine  attributed  to     j 
Dr.  Lardner,  that  a  steam-vessel  (or  any  vessel)  if  only  seaworthy,  was  incapa*  '  / 
ble  of  proceeding  from  Great  Britain  to  the  coast  of  N^orth  America,  is  so  pal-  i  ; 
pably  absurd,  that  it  scarcely  deserves  to  he  noticed.  \  ^ 

Dr.  Lardner  has  however  offered  the  following  observations  upon  the  subject, )  ^ 
which  we  extract  from  the  Monthly  Chronicle,  Vol.  IL,  1838  : —  ^ 

"  A  vessel  having  as  her  cargo  a  couple  of  steam-engines  and  some  hnndred  ^ 
tons  of  coal,  would  be,  cmteris  paribus,  as  capable  of  crossing  the  Atlantic  u  a  ^ 
vessel  transporting  the  same  weight  of  any  other  cargo.  A  steam-vessel,  it  is  ^ 
true,  would  labor  under  some  comparative  disadvantage,  owing  to  the  obstnc-  -^ 
tion  presented  by  her  paddle-wheels  and  the  paddle-boxes  which  cover  them ; 
still,  however,  it  would  be  preposterous  to  suppose  that  these  impcdimeots 
would  render  impracticable  lier  passage  to  New  York.  If,  therefore,  such 
vessel  merely  transported  her  machinery  and  fuel,  without  working  the  one  or 
consuming;  the  other,  she  would  still  make  the  passage.  That  a  ateam-vessel 
may  be  a  tolerable  good  sailing-vessel,  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  the  sieara-  ( 
frigate  Medea,  one  of  the  most  eflicient  steamers  in  the  service  of  the  admiralty, ) 
accompanied  the  fleet  many  thousand  miles  propelled  by  sails,  and  without : 
working  her  engines  at  all.  If,  then,  a  steamship,  viewed  merely  as  a  sailing- 
vessel,  freighted  with  engines  and  coals,  can  traverse  the  Atlantic  witli  cer- 
tainty, how  absurd  is  it  to  suppose  that  the  abstract  practicability  of  such  a  ship 
making  the  voyage  to  New  York  with  the  aid  of  her  machinerj'  and  fuel,  can  ( 
for  a  moment  be  doubted !  | 

"  In  fact,  no  doubt  has  been  entertained  or  expressed  as  to  the  practicabditi/  j 
establishing  a  communication  between  these  countries  and  New  York,  Ay  a  ; 
line  of  stfarn-vessels.  But  a  difference  of  opinion  has  been  entertained  as  to  j 
what  mode  of  accomplishing  the  object  may  best  insure  certainty,  safety,  rrgn- ) 
larity,  arid  profit,  without  which  last  dement  it  \s  presumed  tlie  other  objects  could  \ 
hardly  be  secured.''^  i 

Returning  from  this  digression  to  the  Edinburgh  Review,  we  find  Dr.  Lard-  j 
ner  explaining  the  inconveniences  to  which  extended  steam-voyages  are  sub- 
ject, arising  from  the  incrustation  of  salt  in  the  boilers,  the  deposition  of  mnH 
in  the  Hues,  and  other  matters  of  that  nature,  to  which  we  consider  it  unneces- 
sary more  particularly  to  refer.     He  then  proceeds  : —  ( 

''  The  several  circumstances  to  which  wo  have  adverted,  constitute  difficul- 
ties having  the  general  tendency  to  abridge  the  practical  extent  of  an  uninter- 
rupted steam- voyage.  There  remains  a  still  more  serious  impediment  to  the 
extension  of  steam  navigation  inlierent  in  tlie  very  substance  from  which  tlie 
engine  at  present  derives  its  mechanical  power — an  impediment  which  places 
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a  definite  and  assignable  limit,  beyond  which  it  is  mechanically  impossible  to 
extend  the  voyage  of  a  steamer  (of  ordinary  construction).  To  form  an  esti- 
mate, therefore,  of  the  major  limit  of  the  extent  of  a  continuous  steam-voyage, 
it  will  be  necessary  that  we  should  examine,  Ist,  The  proportion  in  which  the 
capacity  of  the  vessel  may  be  distributed  between  the  machinery,  the  fuel,  and 
the  objects  of  commercial  transport ;  and  2d,  The  rate  at  which  the  fuel  will 
be  consumed  in  propelling  the  vessel  over  a  given  distance,  regard  being  had 
to  her  tonnage  and  power. 

'^Assuming  that  a  certain  extent  of  the  capacity  of  the  vessel  is  appropriated 
I  to  the  mechanical  means  of  propelling  her,  that  portion  will  obviously  be  shared 
I  between  the  machinery  and  the  fuel  by  which  Uiat  machinery  is  moved. 
I  ^  The  proportion  in  which  this  space  should  be  distributed  between  the  ma- 
I  diinery  and  the  fuel  will  vary  according  to  the  length  of  the  voyage.  As  the 
I  fuel  may  be  replaced  at  the  end  of  each  trip,  and  as  it  is  generally  advantageous 
I  to  give  the  vessel  as  powerful  machinery  as  the  extent  of  her  capacity  will 
» admit,  it  is  obviously  expedient  to  reserve  as  limited  a  space  as  possible  for 
!  the  fuel,  and  to  give  a  proportionably  increased  extent  of  room  to  the  machinery. 
In  the  shortest  class  of  voyages,  therefore,  a  smaller  supply  of  fuel  being  suf- 
ficient, a  larver  space  must  be  apjNropriated  to  the  machinery,  and  in  proportion 
as  the  length  of  the  voyage  is  increased,  the  quantity  of  space  necessary  for 
the  fuel  will  be  augmented,  and  that  allotted  to  ^e  machinery  diminished.  To 
ihia  there  must  be  an  evident  limit,  inasmuch  as  the  space  for  the  machinery 
nmsl  be  sufiicienUy  extensive  to  contain  engines  of  the  power  necessary  to  en- 
counter the  difiiculties  of  the  navigation  and  to  insure  an  average  rate  of  progress 
greater  than  that  of  sailing-vessels.'* 

This  limit,  be  it  observed,  is  antt  of  expediency — not  of  abstract  praetiea' 
To  state  the  matter  in  other  words — a  certain  determinate  proportion 
must  be  observed  between  the  power  and  tonnage,  else  the  vessel  will  be  in- 
capable of  carrying  coals  enough  for  the  voyage,  or  her  speed  will  be  so  de- 
fective as  to  give  her  no  prominent  advantage  over  sailing-vessels.  And  the 
adherence  to  this  proportion  involves  the  necessity  of  employing  vessels  of 
■uch  magnitude  as  to  be  of  too  expensive  maintenance  for  the  profit  of  an  or- 
dinary trade.  For,  as  in  a  symmetrical  vessel  the  resistance  increases  nearly 
as  the  square  of  the  increment  of  one  dimension,  and  the  capacity  nearly  as 
the  cube  of  the  increment  of  the  same  dimension,  so  it  is  in  a  certain  point  only 
in  the  divergence  of  those  series  where  a  result  is  attainable  answerable  to  the 
conditions  indispensable  to  Atlantic  steamers.  And  that  point  is  so  high  up  in 
the  aeries,  the  resistance  and  capacity  are  both  so  great  as  to  indicate  the  neces- 
sity of  employing  those  leviathan  vessels  whose  voracious  appetite  is  unappeased 
by  the  expenditure  of  all  the  proceeds  of  any  merely  commercial  enterprise. 

"  To  arrive  at  a  practical  conclusion  as  to  the  major  limit  of  a  probable 
steam-voyage  under  average  circumstances  of  wind  and  water,  it  will  be  ob- 
viously necessary  that  we  should  obtain  some  probable  approximative  estimate 
of  the  impulsive  virtue  of  a  given  quantity  of  coals  of  average  quality.  The 
consumption  of  coals,  other  circumstances  being  the  same,  will  be  proportional 
to  the  power  of  the  engine,  and  it  will  therefore  be  sufficient  to  determine  what 
is  the  average  rate  of  hourly  consumption  for  each  horse-power  in  the  ma- 
chinery." 

A  table  of  the  performances  of  a  number  of  different  vessels  between  1834 
and  the  date  of  the  Bristol  meeting,  but  which  we  consider  it  unnecessary  to 
insert  here,  shows  that  the  locomotive  duty  of  the  Medea  was  greater  than  that 
of  any  of  the  rest ;  the  locomotive  duty  as  defined  by  Dr.  Lardner  being  *'  the 
distance  over  which  a  ton  of  coals  per  horse-power  is  capable  of  propelling  a 
vessel." 
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Dr.  Lardner  praowda :  **  To  tmhU  os  to  eslabluili  an  analogy  b«iwe«n  the 
perfonnancM  «  thsM  rowala  and  A*  dreonulances  nnder  which  a  sMameT 
would  ba  placad  in  Bvrigkdiig  dw  Attaatic,  it  will  be  neceaaaiy  to  «iplais 

"The  general  alrooapheiie  cnrrenta  which  prevail  in  direciiona  near  ukd 
[Mrallel  M  the  e^iiiator.  from  east  to  weat,  called  the  iradf-ujittds,  would  hsTe  « 
tendency  to  produce  a  derangement  in  the  atmoapheric  equilibrium,  if  not  re- 
dressed by  a  contiaiT  effect  elsewhere.  It  is  known  that  these  r^marioblc 
winda  are  ptodoMd  by  the  infldaoM  of  the  aotar  heat  upon  the  atmospheric 
beh  included  benrMB  tbs  tnfim,  eanUn«d  with  the  diurnal  motion  of  A» 
eanh  from  wm(  ta  anaL  ttm  hmtmi  ur  pressed  upward  by  its  buoyancy  b 
t^ilacsd  by  ciuwata  Aon  Miter  bwtaplierB,  which,  canytng  with  them  a  lest 
dmraal  moiion  than  that  proper  to  the  tropica,  a  relative  atmospherical  moMa 
ia  ynAaoti  in  a  direction  contrary  to  that  of  the  earth's  rotaiioa.  Hence  i 
OMrir  panBuent  wind  is  produced  on  each  aide  of  the  line  from  eaal  to  wad. 
Aa  lUM  osmnta  approach  the  Une,  they  gradually  acquire  the  moiion  of  tlu 
aBifiHta,  wUah,  waabined  with  their  mutually  countemcting  elTect,  prodocai 
ihaaa  cataw  wfaiek'pnvail  about  the  line,  and  which  are  only  iniorrupted  hj 
tha  hnrieanea,  whinwinds,  and  other  violent  atmospheric  commotions,  whidi 
are  produced  where  the  contrary  tropical  cnTtenia  conflict  before  their  forct  ti 
sufficiently  moderated. 

"  The  stagnant  attnosphere  thns  collected  at  the  line,  ascending  by  &b 
effect  of  solar  heat  returns  from  die  upper  regions  toward  the  poles,  and  coming 
upon  the  sniface  in  either  hemisphere,  brings  with  it  the  diurnal  motion  of  tlw 
equator,  which  being  greater  than  that  at  the  higher  latitudes,  prevailing  wind) 
are  produced  from  the  weal.  The  agency  of  these  causes  is  manirested  in  th« 
westerly  \vind9  which  prevail  almost  uniformly  throughout  the  Atlantic  be- 
tween the  shorea  of  Europe  and  those  of  North  America.  There  are  other 
physical  causes  which  mingle  their  effects  with  those  to  which  we  have  JBsl 
adi-erted.  The  extensive  regions  of  North  America  covered  with  imrnenst 
fresh-water  lakes  and  primeval  foreats  supply  a  current  of  cold  air  rushing  into 
the  warmer  strata  over  the  track  of  ocean  between  the  Azores  and  the  Ameri- 
can coast.  This  current  from  the  norUiwest  consequently  modifies  the  reac- 
tion of  the  trades,  just  eitplained ;  the  result  is  wind  blowing  generally  in  iha 
westerly  direction,  but  varying  between  northwest  and  aonthwesl,  and  sweep- 
ing across  the  face  of  ihe  Aliaotic  ihroQghout  nearly  the  whole  year. 

"  Atmospheric  difficulties  are  not  the  only  ones  which  the  navigator  has  to 
encounter  who  crosses  this  extensive  tract  of  water.  The  welt  known  Gdf* 
stream  is  a  great  ocean-current  issuing  from  the  channel  which  separate* 
Florida  from  the  Bahama  banks,  taking  tirsl  a  direction  tittle  to  the  east  a( 
north,  and  becoming  more  and  more  westerly,  until  it  approaches  within  a 
short  distance  of  the  tail  of  the  great  bank  of  Newfoundland,  where  it  sets  in 
due  east  to  the  Azores.  The  width  of  this  current,  at  iirst  one  degree,  grad- 
ually increases  until  it  exceeds  two  degrees.  Independently  of  the  difficulty 
presented  by  the  stream  itself,  the  zone  of  the  ocean  marked  out  by  it  ia  chsnc- 
leriKed  by  weather  so  extremely  unfavorable  to  navigation,  that  it  is  cautionsfy 
avoided  by  all  outward-bound  vessels.  They  invariably  either  take  a  course 
BO  far  north  as  to  be  clear  of  its  influence  until  ibey  approach  the  western 
shores,  where,  by  taking  a  soniherly  direction,  they  convert  the  westerly  winds 
into  favorable  galea ;  or  on  the  other  hand,  proceed  firat  southward  till  they  get 
beyond  the  lower  limits  of  the  Gulf-stream,  and  taking  advantages  of  the  trades, 
make  the  weaiem  coast.  This  latter,  however,  is  a  route  never  ad<n>ted  by 
the  best  class  of  New  York  packets  except  they  are  reduced  to  a  disabled 
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''  The  westeriy  winds  which  we  have  described  as  prevalent  across  the  At- 
lantic, are  accompanied  by  a  heavy  sea,  which  is  subject  to  scarcely  any  subsi- 
dence or  intermission.  In  land-locked  seas,  snch  as  the  Mediterranean,  and 
the  channels  which  intersect  contiguous  islands,  the  eflfect  of  the  wind  in  rais- 
ing the  waters  is  rapid,  and  produces  a  short  and  chopping  sea  highly  unfavor- 
able to  steamers ;  but  these  effects  speedily  subside,  and,  in  the  IVfediterranean 
especially,  they  produce  but  a  slight  influence  upon  the  average  rate  of  vessels 
when  that  average  is  computed  from  long-continued  performances.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  long  swell  of  the  Atlantic  is  not  so  unfavorable  during  its  op- 
eration, but  its  effects  are  incessant,  and  considerably  more  disadvantage  to 
a  steamer  will  be  produced  by  its  continuance  than  any  which  the  occasional 
roughness  of  the  more  contracted  seas  to  which  we  have  referred  could  give 
liM  to." 

It  is  right  to  observe  that  a  '*  short  chopping  sea"  is  a  relative  term  having 
reference  not  merely  to  the  nature  of  the  waves,  but  the  size  of  the  vessel. 
That  which  is  a  long  swell  to  a  row-boat  is  a  short  unfavorable  sea  to  a  small 
Teasel,  and  that  which  is  a  long  swell  to  a  small  steamer,  or  even  to  a  steamer 
of  500  or  600  tons,  may  be  a  short  chopping  sea  to  one  of  2,000  tons.  The 
•well  of  the  Atlantic,  therefore,  may  be  of  as  prejudicial  a  quality  to  the  large 
Allaatic  steamers  as  that  of  the  Mediterranean  and  of  the  channels  is  to  the 
smaller  vessels  navigating  those  waters. 

Another  formidable  objection  to  Atlantic  steam-voyaging  arises  from  the 
overwhelming  force  of  the  Atlantic  storms.  The  shock  of  masses  of  water 
xoosed  into  a  most  violent  commotion  by  the  accumulated  momentum  of  every 
wave  in  the  whole  three  thousand  miles  of  foaming  waters  is  nearly  irresisti- 
ble, and  is  productive  of  the  most  injurious  effects  to  vessels  of  la^  dimen- 
■iona  impelled  by  immense  steam-power.  We  ourselves  happened  to  see  the 
Liverpool  in  dock  after  an  exposure  to  one  of  these  Atlantic  storms,  and  she 
was  really  little  better  than  a  wreck.  The  straining  she  had  undergone  was 
inconceivable ;  the  seams  of  the  deck  had  opened  greatly,  a  great  part  of  the 
copper  had  been  detached  from  the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  in  consequence  of  the 
iiiegular  movement  of  the  planking  to  which  it  had  been  nailed,  and  the  oakum 
hung  out  of  many  of  the  seams  in  the  exterior  of  the  vessel,  even  below  the 
water  line,  from  which  the  great  straining  had  displaced  it.  The  **  British 
Queen"  it  is  well  known  has  been  similarly  injured  upon  more  than  one  occa- 
sion, and  the  frames  of  the  engines  of  the  Great  Western  have  been  all  broken 
by  the  working  of  the  ship.  The  wear  and  tear  arising  from  this  source  is  in- 
finitely more  to  a  long,  large  steamer,  than  to  a  compact,  well-built  ship ;  and 
the  danger  resulting  from  the  same  cause  is  most  irresistible.  The  icebergs 
which  are  not  unfrequent  in  the  latitude  of  Newfoundland  are  another  source  of 
danger,  and  the  dense  fo<rs  met  with  in  the  snme  regions  are  highly  unfavorable 
to  steam  navigation  ;  while  the  consequences  of  fire,  a  by  no  means  uncommon 
visitation  in  steam-vessels,  in  the  midst  of  the  Atlantic,  are  appalling  to  contem- 
plate. Several  of  these  obstacles  are  manifestly  irremovable,  and  are,  therefore, 
only  capable  of  being  regarded  as  neutralizing  to  a  certain  extent,  the  benefit,  if 
any,  of  the  scheme.  But  others,  and  those  the  most  formidable,  are  suscepti- 
ble of  diminution  by  the  division  of  the  voyage  into  suitable  stages. 

"  Seeing,  then,  the  unfavorable  aspect  under  which  the  project  of  establish- 
ing an  uninterrupted  line  of  steam  navigation  between  Great  Britain  and  New 
York  presents  itself,  let  us  consider  whether  by  resolving  the  voyage  into  the 
shortest  possible  stages,  the  enterprise  may  be  brought  under  more  promising 
conditions.  For  this  purpose  it  is  obvious  that  the  most  wostprn  coast  of  the 
\  British  Isles  should  be  taken  as  the  point  of  final  departure.  The  west  coast 
'  of  Ireland  would,  therefore,  be  naturally  selected,  fringed  as  it  u  by  numerous 


' 
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apMUNU  and  weU-thaltered  haiben.  StJoliM,  Ninflhi»!li«il,  is  dM'-Mi 
\  westernpoit;  bat  this  iMibor  i«  attendtd  with  m  Djmy  nmtiwl  ^IMimUm  th 
it  coald  tcarcaiy  be  ngmrded  m  aecemUe  with  that  emuaaatj  whiah  mAi 
line  of  commimicatioii  would  vaqoire.  Newfbaadlaiid  pteaeata  aa  ~ 
Goaat;  .and^erea  Nova  Scotia  alMvld  be  avoided  wen  it  aoorible  to 
paaaage:  bat  the  diataaee  from  the  weat  eooat  of  Iidaaa  lo  Halifa 


to  the  eztieaie  linat  of  a  (profitaUy)  pnctieable  ateaia  paaaage.  W0gnm 
fimr  that  eey  tuitmmi  le  Mti^mi$  $kt  mnutihf  wf  mmkmg  JM^fao'a  MmB-mm 
pro94  ABoanva;"  that  ia  lo  paj^if  coaaaoidal  edraaiage  be  rwnHaianj lai i 
.the  prqject  be  not  regarded  aa  a  nera  nechaaieai  eapeiiawi,  •  ^ 

In  eondoaipn,  Dr«  Laidaer  obawree :  **  Let  aa^  however,  not  %a 
atood.    That  the  paaaage  Aon  Liveipool  to  Now  Yovk  eaanol  be 
ran  by  a  ateamahip,  we  do  not  mautain.**-  Bat  he  dedarea  hie  Lumhiii 
that,  aa  a  jMraiaaMl,  fraerkal,  fr^UM%  thing.  Atlaatie  .alea«K»flyaglng  wl 


not  and  cannot  be»  in  the  preaeat  atala  of  the  ailiy  aooceaafid,  aaaapipoiMllN 


aonie  extrinaio  aid  fiom.govenunelit.    And  thia  conduaioa'  he  la 
atow,  notwithatanding  ita  anpomilaiity, 

^'In  coirfeaaingthen,  aawedOyaftMrthe  met  carefoi  and  an 
qniiy^  reepeetiag  thia  interaeting  qaeation,  oiar  f6aia4>f iha  raaalt  ttwMtmm 
terpriae  greatly^  piepondeiate  over  ont  homfi.we  are  aeoaihie  of  aniwiailpg>ti 
unpopular  i^nnion.  It  ia  the  natural  and  mtunate  tendeacr  of  Iho  hnouHi'lHil 
to  anUcipate  aocceea,  and  We  omaelvea  ahared  due  feeUag  whan  we  Ma 
menced  the  pieeent  inveatigation — we  were  wbidly  unaware  to  what  prii 
reauUa  ainco.aacertained  wodd  lead  na.** 

We  ahall  offer  no  farther  remaidba  reepeetiag  Dr.'Lardnefa  atataaHOlii 
which  are  well  able  to  speak  for  themselves,  but  shall  at  once  proceed  to  thi 
second  part  of  our  subject,  viz.,  the  determination  of  the  present  conditioa  o 
the  enterprises  for  maintaining  a  steam  communication  between  Great  Bill 
ain  and  New  York.  This  may,  perhaps,  best  be  shown  by  an  enumeration  o 
the  several  vessels  which  have  been  employed  upon  that  line,  and  the  mode  o 
their  respective  disposition. 

Sirins •  withdrawB. 

Royal  Willimm withdraws. 

Great  Liyerpool transferred  >  Now  maintaining  steam  commani- 

United  States  (now  Oriental)..  •  .transferred  )  cation  wiih  India,  via  the  Red  sea. 

British  Qneen sold. 

President Jost* 

Great  Western for  sale  >  «^«  ^  |^ 

Great  iron  steamer • unfinished  \  ^^ 

The  Halifax  line,  which  carries  out  Dr.  Lardner's  recommendations  to 
certain  extent,  afone  thrives ;  yet  it  has  been  questioned  if  •  even  ii  could  con 
tinue  to  keep  the  field  without  the  aid  it  derives  from  the  conveyance  of  th 
mails,  unless  it  were  to  make  the  western  coast  of  Ireland  the  point  of  fini 
departure.  The  question  might  be  worUi  considering  by  the  prqnietors  of  th 
Halifax  packets,  as  well  as  by  the  West  India  Mail  Packet  Company,  whethc 
it  would  not  be  greatly  to  their  advantage  if  all  of  their  vessels  were  to  mak 
the  western  coast  of  Ireland  their  point  of  arrival  and  departure.  But  should  th 
managers  of  those  companies  think  differently,  should  the  shareholders  resolvf 
in  spite  of  common  sense  and  Dr.  Liardner,  to  throw  thousands  upon  thouasnd 
of  pounds  sterling  into  the  gulf  of  direct  communication,  they  are  quite  wel 
come,  for  aught  we  care,  to  continue  to  indulge  so  reasonable  a  predilection. 

There  is  one  circumstance  connected  with  the  preceding  table  of  the  man 
ner  in  which  the  vessels  are  employed  in  the  Atlantic  enterprise,  which  afibnii 
an  example  so  striking  of  the  coincidences  between  the  deductions  of  philoso 
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ind  the  retolts  of  experience,  that,  althoagb  it  has  no  immediate  reference 
e  present  subject,  we  cannot  permit  this  opportunity  to  pass  without  say- 
L  word  respecting  it.  Dr.  Lardner,  it  is  well  known,  did  not  confine  his 
iries  to  AtUntic  steam-voyaging ;  he  also  discussed  the  merits  of  steam 
nanicaUon  with  India,  via  the  Red  sea ;  and  it  may  be  satisfactory  collat- 
y,  to  ascertain-  what  his  (pinions  were  respecting  that  line  of  intercommu- 
ion.  We  shall  find  those  opinions  stated  in  his  letter  to  Lord  Melbourne, 
ished  in  1837,  from  which  we  extract  the  following  passage : — 
It  has  been  contended  that  the  question  should  not  be  regarded  as  one  to 
etermined  merely  upon  a  calculation  of  profit ;  that,  on  the  contrary,  it  is 
with  which  great  political  and  social  interests  are  interwoven  so  closely, 
it  oaght  to  be  adopted  even  though  its  entire  cost  should  have  to  be  de- 
id  by  the  nation.  This  principle  has  been  implicitly  admitted  in  the  reso- 
n  of  the  select  committee  of  1 834,  and  it  has  been  explicitly  avowed  by 
late  governor-general,  by  several  honorable  members  of  the  legislation  and 
vat  lordship^s  administration.  But  it  is  a  principle  which  I  think  it  unne- 
ary  to  discuss  in  the  present  case,  because  there  is  no  prapostiton,  however 
evident^  tohich  carries  to  my  mind  a  more  clear  conviction  than  I  have  that  this 
mrv,  if  efficiently  carried  into  operation^  will  more  than  return  its  own  eac' 

!ere  is  an  opinion  diametrically  opposite  to  that  delivered  respecting  Atlan- 
royaging.  Let  us  inquire  how  far  this  conclusion  is  borne  out  by  expe- 
ee. 

he  "  Great  Liverpool"  having  in  a  single  season  earned  a  loss  to  her  pro- 
knrs  of  six  thousand  sterling,  upon  the  New  York  line,  it  was  determined 
ithdraw  her,  and,  with  another  new  vessel  built  for  Atlantic  voyaging,  now 
Oriental,  to  open  a  communication  with  India,  via  the  Red  sea.  The  pro- 
lors  of  the  British  Queen,  who,  we  have  been  informed,  have  sustained  a 
of  about  sixty  thousand  pounds  in  Atlantic  steam  transit,  became  competi- 
with  the  Great  Liverpool  and  Oriental  for  the  Alexandrian  line,  plainly 
Rring  that  both  of  those,  after  a  vast  expenditure  of  money,  had  arrived  at 
very  conclusion  that  Dr.  Lardner  held  three  or  four  years  before.  Has  it 
Br  occurred  to  the  proprietors  of  those  vessels  that  they  might  have  saved 
It  jClOO,000  as  well  as  vast  responsibility,  anxiety,  risk,  and  discredit,  if,  at 
commencement  of  the  Atlantic  discussions,  they  had  prevented  their  passions 
I  exercising  their  favorite  calling,  that  of  running  away  with  their  reason  ? 
.  recent  meeting  of  the  proprietary  of  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Steam 
igation  Company  enables  us  to  state,  that  Oriental  steam-voyaging  has 
I  highly  successful ;  and  this  result  has  been  attained  with  the  same  ves- 
and  by  the  same  management  that  were  incapable  of  realizing  anything 
loss  on  the  New  York  line.  It  is  plain,  from  this  result,  that  the  Atlantic 
rprise  did  not  fail  from  mismanagement,  even  were  we  not  assured  as  we 
that  Mr.  Carleton  and  mismanagement  are  altogether  incompatible.  Can 
>incidence  such  as  this,  between  prediction  and  reality,  be  merely  for- 
ms? 

[as  the  establishment  of  the  several  lines  of  steam  communication  between 
at  Britain  and  New  York  been  productive  of  a  permanently  profitable  issue  ? 
leave  the  verdict  to  our  readers,  our  part  being  merely  to  furnish  such  re- 
ks  and  data  as  may  conduce  to  the  attainment  of  a  just  conclusion.  Had 
set  out  with  a  different  resolution  we  might  perhaps  have  given  it  as  our 
ion  fhat  the  Atlantic  scheme  had  proved  itself  a  signal  failure — that  Dr. 
Iner'if  views  had  been  confirmed  with  singular  exactness — that 

*'  Earth  ha*  Ha  babblea  aa  the  water  hath, 
Andtbiaiaofthem." 


<a^a^N^a^^ 


TBI  ATLANTIO  BTSAH  aVBKIDII. 


But  W6  origunlly  nid,  m  wa  now  repattt  that  we  do  not  mana  fo  dindgi 
own  opinion. 

One  conanmmarion,  thon^  it  deTOutly  to  be  winhad,  namely»  that  Dr.  Lm 
will  •o<»i  ratum  to  tUa  country  to  raauma  tba  wand  whidi«  Hka  Pxoapi 
nona  but  ita  maatar  can  wield.  We  can  aee  no  other  antidote  agaiMi 
worat  of  Egyptian  plaguea«lhe  awaxma  of  Tannin  with  which  the  track  of 
tical  philoaophy  ia  now  overran.  We  are  death-eidL  of  the  rei^  of  ■ 
philoMphera.  If  the  choice  raated  with  ua,  we  wonld  aay.  Give  va 
our  WQiTea  again— raatore  the  dominiMi  of  barbaiiam  ■cnrae  na  inih  aai 
but  the  cant  of  philoacyhical  impoatnia  ■  the  diagnating  egotiam  of  » 
mountabanka.  Dr.  I«aJrdnar*8  return  to  England  wodd  be  the  d^rth-wam 
all  auch  qnacka,  wUch  ia  of  itaelf  a  anfficieot  reaaon  to  inapire  the  aidai 
aire  thai  hia  reiknm  will  not  be  orach  longer  deUjred. 
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[B  inTMtigalion  of  the  mechanical  pheaomena  of  mateiial  substances  has 
in  modem  works,  conducted  by  resolving  these  effects  into  two  principal 
one ;  those  in  which  the  bodies  exhibiting  them  are  at  rest,  and  those  in 
i  they  are  in  motion.  As  applied  to  solid  bodies,  these  divisions  have 
respectively  denominated  statics  and  dynamics  ;*  and,  as  applied  to 
,.  HYDROSTATICS  and  HYDRODYNAMICS.  Electricity  being  assumed  to  be 
irsical  agent,  having  the  properties  of  an  elastic  fluid,  and  capable,  like 
rosser  solids  and  fluids,  of  being  maintained  in  a  state  of  equilibrium  by 
lutual  action  and  reactipn  of  antagonist  forces,  jot  of  inoving  in  definite  di- 
ns, and  forming  currents  of  greater  or  Ifss  intensity^  the  analysis  of  its 
a  would  naturally  be  conducted  by  means  of  the  same  olassiflcation ; 
accordingly,  that  division  of  the  science  in  which  the  electric  fluid  is  con- 
9d  io  a  state  of  equilibrium  or  repose,  and  in  which  the  physical  conditions 
hich  such  equilibrium  depends  are  investigated,  would  be  denominated 
TRO-STATics,  while  that  in  which  the  effects  of  currents  of  electricity  are  < 
dered,  would  be  called  electro-dynamics. 

;sT  being  in  its  nature  m&te  simple  than  motion,  and  the  cases  of  forces 
illy  destructive  of  each  other*s  influence,  and  therefore  productive  of  equi- 
m,  being  more  simple  than  those  in  which  motion  ensues  from  the  com- 
.  action  of  forces  differing  from  each  other  in  various  respects,  it  was  nat- 
hat,  in  every  part  of  physics,  the  principles  of  statics  snould  be  first  es- 
bed  and  understood.  Such  has  been  accordingly  the  course  which  the 
ess  of  discovery  has  taken  in  other  branches  of  natural  philosophy,  and 
icity  is  not  an  exception  to  it.  All  the  phenomena  which  have  been  hith- 
ulverted  to  in  this  notice  belong  properly  to  electro-statics.  In  all  of 
the  electric  fluid  is  contemplated  in  a  state  of  equilibrium ;  or  if  its  mo- 
te  occasionally  considered,  it  is  only  in  sudden  and  momentary  changes 
one  state  of  equilibrium  to  another.    Thus,  when  a  Leyden  jar  is  char- 

*  The  termf  tTKaso-aTATics  and  flniwo-DTiiAincs  would  bo  pralBrable. 


ii|iM««MM^^#^^^^^^^^^^«^^^M^4Nil^M^ 
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ged,  tbe  potitiTe  electricity  eccwmilated  oa  tbe  inner  enftco  of  dw 
maintained  theret  in  epite  of  tlw  tendenejr  it  has  to  eoeape  in  Tiime  of 
expansire  property,  by  the  attraction  of  the  negatiTe  electricity  ooev 
on  die  eztemal  torface.    When  a  comonmication  is  undo  betwoein  Ae 
nal  and  eztemal  snrfiices  by  a  metdlie  wire,  dde  atate  of  eqoilibrinm 
the  poeitive  fluid  of  tbe  inner  anrface  mne  akmg  the  wire  in  onto  diveotioi. 
the  negattve  fldd  of  the  eztemal  amface  mne  >hiiw  it  in  the  othor  " 
until  each  neutraliiee  the  other,  and  a  new  etate  ofeoaililNriaBi  in 
hv  the  actaal  combination  of  the  two  fluida.    If  tUa  diange  oeenpied  m 
ble  interral  of  time,  and  it  were  recpmedto  inveedgate  the  eflbetn  whidi 
be  produced  during  that  interval  eidier  on  the  jar  and  win,  or  on  aay 
which  migfat  be  witlun  their  influence,  die  qneation  would  uwipofly  " 
XLEcmo-DTNAHica ;  but  in  fact  die  diachaige,  aa  it  ia  callea,  or  dw 
firom  die  one  atiCte  of  equilibrium  to  tbe  odmr,  ia  inatantaneona,  nad  At 
may  be  eaid  of  all  the  phenomena  which  fiirm  die  mbjoet  of  Ao 

In  die  commencement  of  diia  nodce,  the  iifeqnent  inflnence  of 
apparenthr  fortdtoua,  on  die  ptogreaa  of  dieooveiy  in  die  eeieaeea,  ban 
mendonea.  It  wouUbe  diflicidt,eidi0rintlMhiattnTofdieeeiefieeoorefM 
pdidcal  growdi  of  atatee,  to  find  a  more  aigoal  ezam|Me  of  dda  than  was  oiM 
by  die  diacoveiy  of  that  powerfid  inetnaMBt  of  phytdeal  inveoiigatiQiib  til 
▼OLTAio  PUS.  ^  It  may  be  prof  ed,**  aaya  M.  Arago,  **  diet  iioM  iuwamtti  9^. 
corery  aioee  in  the  moat  immediate  and  direct  manner  ftom  a  du^  eoU  vMf 
which  a  Bdogneae  lady  waa  attacked  in  1790,  fiyr  which  her  p^mleinB  pH^ 

GalTani  waa  piofeeeor  of  anatomy  at  Bologmu  At  die  period  joetmentionei, 
it  happened  that  sereral  frogs,  dirested  of  their  akina,  and  prepaied  for  coot 
ing  tlie  broth  prescribed  for  Madame  Galrani,  lay  upon  a  table  in  the  laboialiiy 
of  the  professor,  near  which  at  the  moment  stood  an  electrical  machine.  Om 
of  the  professor's  assistants,  being  employed  in  aome  process  in  which  the  mip 
chine  was  necessary,  took  sparks  occasionally  from  the  conductor,  whan  Maii» 
ame  Galvani  was  astonished  to  see  the  limbs  df  the  dead  froga  oonvnlsed  widi 
movements  resembling  vital  action.  She  oalled  die  attention  of  her  huahani 
10  the  fact,  who  repented  tho  experiment,  and  found  die  motioDe  reprodoced  as 
often  as  a  spark  was  taken  from  the  conductor.  Thia  waa  die  firat,  bnt  nol  dis 
only  or  chief  part  played  by  chance  in  thia  great  diacovery. 

Galvani  was  not  familiar  with  electricity.  Had  he  been  ao,  be  woold  have 
seen  in  the  convulsions  of  the  frog  evidence  of  nothing  more  than  n  high  eleo» 
troscopic  sensibility  in  the  nerves  of  that  animal,  and  an  interesting  eznmpis 
of  the  known  principle  of  eleeirieal  imduelian.  But  luckily  ibr  the  proareaa  of 
science,  he  was  more  an  anatomist  than  an  electrician,  and  beheld  widi  aenti- 
menta  of  unmixed  wonder  the  manifestation  of  what  he  believed  to  be  a  new 


"i 
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principle  in  the  animal  economy,  and,  fired  with  the  notion  <^  bringing  to  li^ 
the  proximate  cause  of  vitality,  engaged  with  ardent  enthusiaam  in  n  course  of 
experiments  on  the  efiects  of  electricity  on  the  animal  mtem.  It  ia  raieiy 
that  an  example  ia  found  of  the  progress  of  science  being  mvored  by  die  ign^ 
ranee  of  its  professors. 

Chance  now  again  came  upon  tbe  atage.  In  the  course  of  bis  reaoarchea  ha 
had  occasion  to  separate  die  legs,  thigns,  and  lower  part  of  the  body  of  die 
frog  from  the  remainder,  ao  as  to  lay  bare  the  lumbar  nerves.  .Having  die 
members  of  several  frogs  thua  diasected,  he  passed  cq>per  hooka  through  paA 
of  the  dorsal  column  which  remained  above  the  junction  of  the  thigha,  Rir  the 
convenience  of  hanging  them  up  till  they  might  be  required  for  the  purpoeea  of 
experiment.    In  tma  manner  he  happened  to  suapeod  aeveral  upon  di49  iron 
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iNdooiiy  in  front  of  his  laboratory,  when,  to  his  inexpressible  astonishment,  the 
limbs  were  thrown  into  strong  convulsions.  No  electrical  machine  was  now 
present  to  exert  any  influence. 

If  the  supply  of  capital  facts  be  occasionally  due  to  chance,  or  to  the  Being 
by  whom  what  is  miscalled  chance  is  directed,  it  is  to  the  operation  of  the  fac- 
ulties of  exalted  minds  that  the  development  of  the  laws  of  nature  is  due :  if 
rode  lumps  of  the  natural  ore  of  science  be  now  and  then  thrown  under  the  feet 
of  philosophy,  the  discovery  of  the  vein  itself,  its  depth  and  direction,  its  qual- 

2f  and  value,  the  separation  of  the  precious'  metal  it  contains  from  its  baser 
ements,  the  demonstration  of  its  connexion  with  the  phenomena  of  nature, 
and  its  adiqptation  to  the  uses  of  life,  are  all  and  severally  the  work  of  that 
noble  faculty  of  intellect,  that  image  of  his  own  essence,  which  the  Creator 
of  the  universe  has  impressed  upon  man,  and  which  is  never  more  worthily 
exercised  than  in  the  investigation  of  those  laws  of  the  material  world,  in  all 
of  which,  whether  thev  aflect  the  vast  bodies  of  the  universe,  or  the  imper- 
ceptible molecules  of  those  around  us,  there  is  ever  conspicuous  a  provident 
care  for  the  wellbeing  of  his  creatures. 

In  the  convulsions  of  the  frog,  suspended  by  a  copper  wire  on  an  iron  rail, 
Galvani  saw  a  new/act^  and  soon  discovered  that  the  circumstance  on  which  it 
depended  was  the  simultaneous  contact  of  the  metals  with  the  nerves  and  mus- 
des  of  the  animal.  He  found  that  the  effects  were  reproduced  whenever  the 
mnscles  touched  the  iron  while  the  nerves  touched  the  copper,  but  that  contact 
with  the  copper  alone  did  not  produce  them.     He  next  placed  the  body  of  the 

i  animal  upon  a  plate  of  iron,  and  touching  the  plate  with  one  end  of  a  copper 
wire,  brought  the  other  end  into  contact  with  the  lumbar  nerves.  The  convul- 
sions followed  as  before.  Galvani  inferred  from  these  and  other  similar  exper- 
iments and  observations,  that  the  conditions  under  which  the  phenomenon  was 
produced  were,  that  a  connexion  should  be  made  between  the  nerves  of  the 
snimal  and  the  muscles  with  which  those  nerves  were  united  by  a  continued 
line  or  circuit  composed  of  two  different  metals ;  and  he  explained  this  singu- 
lar effect  by  assuming,  h3rpothetically,  that,  in  the  animal  economy,  there  exists 
a  natural  source  of  electricity ;  that,  at  the  junction  of  the  nerves  and  muscles, 
the  natural  electricity  is  decomposed ;  that  the  positive  fluid  goes  to  the  nerve, 
and  the  negative  to  the  muscle ;  that  the  nerve  and  muscle  are  therefore  anal- 
ogous to  the  infenial  and  extemzil  coating  of  a  charged  Leyden  jar ;  that  the 
metallic  connexion  made  between  the  nerve  and  the  muscle  in  the  experiments 
above-mentioned  serves  as  a  conductor  between  these  opposite  electrinitiod  \ 
and  that,  on  making  the  connexion,  the  same  diachaige  takes  place  as  in  the 
Leydcui  experiment. 

This  theory  fascinated  for  a  time  the  physiologists.    The  phenomena  of  animal 
life  had  been  ascribed  to  an  hypothetical  agent,  which  passed  under  the  name  of 
the  "  nervous  fluid.**  The  Galvanic  theory  consigned  this  term  to  the  obsolete  list ; 
and  electricity  was  now  the  great  vital  principle,  by  which  the  decrees  of  the 
understanding,  and  the  dictates  of  the  will,  were  conveyed  from  the  organs  of 
the  bmin  to  the  obedient  members  of  the  body.     Those  who  kno^  how  pas-  j 
sionate  is  the  love  of  a  theory  which  appears  to  give  a  satisfactory  account  of 
eflects  otherwise  mysterious,  and  how  much  more  gratifying  to  the  amoar* 
fnpm  it  is  to  be  able  to  connect  effects  with  supposed  causes,  than  to  be 
compelled  to  view  the  former  as  the  real  limits  of  our  knowledge,  will  under- 
stand the  reluctance  with  which  the  Bolognese  school  and  its  distinguished 
leader  would  surrender  a  theory  so  dazzling  av.  animal  electricity ;  nevertheless 
it  was  doomed  soon  to  fall  under  the  irresist  ale  assaults  of  pnysical  truth  di- 
rected against  it  by  a  giant  intellect,  which,  though  located  in  a  liule  village  of 
the  Milanese,  belonged  to  mankind. 


^m^m^mt^^^u 
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Vobs,  pTnferaor  of  nalurBl  philoBophy  at  Como,  and  subaequently  st  Pftn^i 
hod  been  already  known  for  his  reae&rchet  in  diflcTent  parts  of  pbysics,  btfi 
more  eapccially  in  electricity.  The  Bolognese  expenmeDis  naturally  entrtgotj 
bi»  attention,  and  il  waa  not  long  before  hia  superior  sagacity  enabled  hint  to 

ferreive  that  (he  tbeoiyirf  Oftlnai  wu  dwtitute  of  any  sound  foundatioa. 
ndeed,  a  single  expariaant  wu  BaSciMI  M  wenurn  it,  though  tiol  lo  can; 
conviction  of  its  fndii^  M  ths  Binda  of  ta' partisans.  Volta  applied  the  m^ 
ftls  in  contact  with  men  odlM  to  tlw  OWmI*  ■llMM,  without  louching  i)ie  nerwi, 
and  llu  couTulsiona  nevertMoas  aaaaad.  flu  analogy  of  the  inusck  tni  [ 
nana  to  the  Leyden  phial  wu  no  loBfii  tmabla.  Volta  iranaferred  iliia  aaal- 
ogj  to  the  two  metals,  and  cootaaded  that  tha  mutual  contact  of  two  distiimilat 
■atnla  moat  be  regarded  aa  tha  soacee  of  tha  electricity;  that  by  the  cooisn 
the  natural  electricity  waa  decompoaed,  and  the  positiTe  fluid  passed  to  one 
metal,  and  the  negative  one  to  die  other)  and  that  the  muscle  merely  played 
the  part  of  a  conductor  in  carrying  off  one  of  the  fluids  ^us  developed. 

To  this  Galrani  replied  by  showing  that,  when  a  single  metal  was  used  Is 
connect  the  nerves  and  muscles  the  convulsions  ensued,  and  that  therefore  Tbe 
contact  of  dissimilar  melds  could  not  be  the  source  of  the  electricity.  Vola 
rejoined,  dtat  it  was  impossible  to  be  assured  of  the  perfect  homogeneity  of  the 
■awl,  BSd  tlut  any  the  least  heterogeneous  matter  contained  in  it  would  be 
■iSaisM  te  hia  bypothesia.  Also,  that  when  a  single  metal  was  uaed,  the 
eoankdani  wan  tmcertain,  and  never  produced,  except  in  cases  where  tlie 
flCgiM  Wan  m  the  highest  state  of  excitability ;  whereas,  on  the  contrary,  thqr 
happenad  infariably,  and  wei«  long  continued,  when  the  coaitexioii  was  and* 
by  two  dissimilar  metals. 

Tenacious  of  this  cherished  theory  to  the  last.  Doctor  Valli,  a  partisan  of 
Galvani,  confounded  the  advocates  of  the  school  of  Pavia,  by  showing  that,  bj 
merely  bringing  the  muscles  themselves  into  contact  with  the  nerves.  mth»iU 
tha  intervention  of  any  metal  tnhateeer,  the  convulsions  ensued.  To  this — \ht 
expiring  effort  of  the  Bolognese  party — Volta  readily  and  triumphantly  replied, 
that  the  success  of  the  experiments  of  Valli  required  two  conditions  :  first,  that 
the  parts  of  the  animal  brought  into  contact  should  be  as  heterogeneous  as  pos- 
sible ;  and,  secondly,  the  interposition  of  a  third  Bubsionce  between  these 
organs.  This,  so  far  from  overturning  the  theory  of  Volts,  only  gave  it  io- 
creased  gonerslity,  showing,  as  it  did,  that  electricity  waa  developed,  not  alone 
by  the  contact  of  two  dissimilar  metaU,  but  also  by  the  contact  of  disiimiUi 
HobatancHs  nut  metallic. 

From  this  time,  the  partiuiui  of  animal  electricity  gradually  diminished,  and 
no  effort  worth  recording  to  revive  GaJvani's  theory  was  made.  Meanwhile, 
the  hypothesis  of  Volia  was,  as  yet,  regarded  only  »*  the  conjecture  of  a  pow- 
erful and  sagacious  mind,  requiring  nevertheless  much  ntoro  cogent  and  direct 
experimental  veriUcBtion.     This  experimental  proof  he  soon  supplied. 

The  first  analogy  which  Volta  produced  in  support  of  his  t/ieory  of  eonlaet 
was  derived  from  the  well-known  experiment  of  Sulier.  If  two  pieces  of  dis- 
similar metal,  such  as  lead  and  silver,  be  placed  one  above  and  the  other  below 
the  tongue,  no  particular  effect  will  be  perceived  so  long  as  they  are  not  in 
contact  with  each  other ;  but  if  their  outer  edges  be  brought  to  touch  each 
other,  a  peculiar  taste  will  be  fell.  If  the  metals  be  applied  in  one  order,  the 
taste  will  be  acidulous  ;  if  the  order  be  inverted,  il  will  be  alkaline.  Now,  if  the 
tongue  be  applied  to  the  conductor  of  a  common  electrical  machine,  an  acidii' 
lous  or  alkaline  tasU  will  be  paxeived,  according  as  the  conductor  is  electri- 
fied positively  or  negatively.  \(4ta  contended,  therefore,  that  the  identity  of 
the  cause  should  be  inferred  from  the  identity  of  the  effects  ;  that,  as  positive 
electricity  produced  an  acid  savor,  and  negative  electricity  an  alkaline,  on  d» 
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f  conductor  of  the  machine,  the  same  effects  on  the  organs  of  taste  produced  by 
^  the  metals  ought  to  be  ascribed  to  the  same  cause. 

f  However  sufficient  this  analogy  might  seem  to  the  understanding'  of  Volta, 
^  it  waa  insufficient  for  the  rigid  canons  of  the  logic  of  modem  physics,  and  he 
»  accordingly  sought  and  obtained  more  direct  and  unequivocal  proof  of  his  hy- 
^  pothesis.  Two  disks,  one  of  copper  and  the  other  of  zinc,  were  attached  to 
»  insulating  handles,  by  means  of  which  they  were  carefully  brought  into  con- 
tact, and  suddenly  separated  without  friction.  They  were  then  presented  sev- 
erally to  a  poweHul  condensing  electroscope.  The  usual  indications  of  elec- 
tricity were  obtained,  and  it  was  shown  that  this  electricity  was  positive  on  the 
sine,  and  negative  on  the  copper.  By  repeating  the  contact,  and  collecting 
the  electricity  by  means  of  the  condenser,  sparks  were  produced,  and  the  dem- 
onstration waa  complete. 

That  the  contact  of  dissimilar  metals  was  followed  by  the  evolution  of  elec- 
>  tricity,  could  therefore  no  longer  be  doubted.  It  will,  however,  hereafter 
^  appear  that  philosophers  are  not  even  yet  agreed  that  the  contact  is  the  immo- 
late or  the  only  cause  of  the  disengagement  of  electricity  in  such  cases. 
Chemical  agency  is  now  known  to  be  one  of  the  sources  of  electricity  ;  and  its 
operation  is  so  subtle,  often  so  imperceptible,  and  generally  so  inevitable,  when 
heterogeneous  molecules  come  into  contact,  that  doubts  have  been  entertained 
whether,  in  every  case  where  electricity  seems  to  proceed  from  contact,  it  has 
not  really  its  origin  in  feeble  and  imperceptible  chemical  action. 

Although  the  complete  development  of  this  last-mentioned  idea  belongs  to  a 
much  more  recent  epoch  in  the  progress  of  electrical  discovery,  yet  the  chemi- 
cal origin  of  electricity  did  not  altogether  escape  notice  even  at  the  period  to 
which  we  now  refer. 

Of  the  numerous  philosophers  in  every  part  of  Europe  who  took  part  in  the 
discussions,  and  varied  and  repeated  the  experiments  connected  with  these 
questions,  one  of  those  to  whom  attention  is  more  especially  due  was  Fabroni, 
who,  in  the  year  1792,*  two  years  after  the  discovery  of  Galvani,  communi- 
cated his  researches  to  the  Florentine  Academy.  lu  this  paper  is  found  the 
first  suggestion  of  the  chemical  origin  of  Galvanic  electricity. 

Fabroni  observes  that  in  the  mutual  contact  of  heterogeneous  metals  there 
is  a  reciprocal  action  which  favors  chemical  change  ;  that  to  this  action  must 
be  ascribed  many  well-known  phenomena,  such  as  the  more  rapid  oxydation 
of  certain  metals  when  combined,  or  in  mere  contact  with  other  metals.  Ac- 
cording to  him,  a  metal,  like  all  chsmical  reagents,  has  a  tendency  to  combina- 
timi  with  another  metal  when  they  are  brought  into  contact ;  that  this  effect  is 
only  prevented  by  the  superior  force  of  cohesion  which  prevails  among  the 
paiticles  of  each.  This  cohesive  force  will,  however,  be  lessened  in  its  en- 
ergy by  the  antagonism  of  the  attraction  of  the  molecules  of  the  two  metals 
toward  each  other,  just  in  the  same  manner  as  it  would  be  lessened  by  the 
action  of  heat.  Being  thus  lessened,  its  opposition  to  the  tendency  which  the 
particles  of  either  metal  have  to  combine  with  oxygen,  taken  either  from  the 
atmosphere,  or  obtained  from  the  decomposition  of  water,  would  be  proportion- 
ally diminished,  and  such  oxydation  would  accordingly  be  promoted.  In  this 
way  Fabroni  accounted  for  the  tendency  of  certain  alloys  of  metal  to  oxydation, 
and  for  the  well-knovm  fact  that  iron  nails,  then  used  in  attaching  the  copper 
sheathing  to  vessels,  were  rendered  so  liable  to  rust  by  tlieir  contact  with  the 
copper,  uuLi  they  became  soon  too  small  for  the  holes  in  which  they  were  in- 
sened.  He  supposed,  therefore,  that  in  the  experiments  of  Galvani  and  Volta, 
in  which  the  convulsions  of  the  limbs  of  animals  were  produced,  a  chemical 
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)  change  warn  made  by  the  contact  of  one  of  theaa  metal*  wiib  the  liquid  maiht 
C  always  found  on  the  parts  of  ibo  animal  body ;  and  that  the  imntediue  citni 
}  of  the  cohvuleiona  waa  not,  aa  atippoaod  by  Gahani.  due  to  animal  electricity, 
j  nor,  aa  aeaumed  by  Volla,  to  a  current  of  electricity  emanating  from  ihe  SB^ 
}  face  of  eontani  of  the  two  metala,  bnt  to  the  decomposition  of  the  flitiil  npoB 
(  the  animal  substance,  and  the  transition  of  oxygen  from  a  state  of  cambinatioa 
J  with  it  to  combination  with  the  tnetai.     The  electricity  produced  in  the  expeitt 
\  menls  Fabroni  ascribed  entirely  lo  Ute  chemicU  changes,  it  being  then  knon 
i  that  chemical  processes  were  geaeidhr  aHeMdad  with  sensible  signs  of  els 
I  tticity.     He  maintained  that  lh«  eamkmw  wwe  chiefly  due  to  the  chcnrie 
}  changes,  and  not  to  the  electH«itf  inridootal  ht  them,  which,  if  it  operated 
(  all,  he  considered  lo  do  so  in  a  aocondary  way. 

j  The  necessary  limits  of  this  notice  will  not  allow  of  a  further  analysis  of  tlM 
I  researches  of  this  piiilosopher  ;  but  if  his  original  paper*  be  referred  to,  it  will 
)  ba  seen  that  he  is  entitled  lo  the  credit  of  baring  first  distinctly  demoostraiei 
i  the  chemical  origin  of  Voltaic  electrici^. 

}  lu  the  yesr  1800,  the  alieniioo  of  the  acienlifio  world  was  withdrawn 
(  the  oontroversy  respecting  the  origin  of  Galvanic  electricity,  and  all  ochtfl 
}  mattara  of  minor  importance,  and  engrossed  by  one  of  those  vast  discoTeii*' 
t  which  .constitute  an  epoch  in  the  progreea  of  knowledge,  and  give  a  new  di- 
S  rection  to  the  sciences.  On  the  30tb  of  March,  1600,  Volla  addressed  a  teitt^r 
i  to  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  iben  president  of  the  Royal  Society,  in  which  be  on- 
}  nounced  to  him  the  discovery  of  the  voltaic  pile,  one  of  the  most  powerful 
c  instnimenls  for  the  investigation  of  the  lawa  of  nature,  as  exhibited  in  the  mn- 
)  tual  relations  of  the  constituent  parts  of  matter,  which  ever  did  honor  to  ihit 
i  science  of  any  age,  or  any  nation. 

j  111  order  10  complete  the  experimental  analysis  of  the  effects  of  Galvanic 
(  electricity,  Volla  felt  the  necessity  of  collecting  it  in  much  greater  quanlitie* 
)  than  could  be  obtniiied  in  ibe  processes  which  hod  then  been  adopted.  Ac- 
C  cording  lo  his  theory,  when  two  plates  of  metal,  zinc  and  copper  for  example, 
)  were  brought  into  contact,  two  currents  of  electric  fluid  originated  at  tbeit 
(  common  surfa.cc,  and  moved  from  that  point  in  opposite  directions.  Thepoai- 
S  tive  fluid  passed  along  the  zinc,  and  the  negative  along  the  copper.  If  the 
t  extremities  of  the  two  metala  moot  remote  from  their  mutual  contact  were  con- 
i  nected  by  an  arc  of  conducting  matter,  those  contrary  currents  would  flow 
(  along  this  arc,  the  positive  fluid  moving  from  the  sine  toward  the  copper,  and 
)  the  negative  from  Uie  copper  toward  the  zinc  ;  but  the  intensity  of  these  cnr- 
l  rents  was  supposed  to  be  so  feeble'  that  no  ontinaty  electroscope,  whalewr 
S  might  be  its  sensibility,  would  be  afiecled  by  it.  In  order  to  bring  into  opera- 
c  lion  in  ihia  question  those  instruments  which  had  been  applied  to  common 
)  electricity,  he  therefore  sought  some  expedient  by  which  he  could  combine, 
(  and,  aa  it  were,  luptrpote  two  or  more  currents,  and  thus  multiply  the  intenai^. 
>  until  it  should  attain  such  an  augmentation  as  to  produce  effects  analogous  lo 

<  those  which  had  been  obtained  by  ordinary  electricity. 

5       With  this  object,  he  conceived  the  idea  of  placing  alternately,  one  over  the 

<  other,  disks  of  difierent  metals,  such  aa  zinc  and  copper.  Let  ua  suppose  ths 
}  lowest  disk  to  be  copper,  having  a  disk  of  zinc  upon  it.  On  this  disk  of  sine 
(  let  a  second  copper  disk  be  placed,  and  over  that  a  second  disk  of  xinc,  and  so 
I  on.  According  to  Volia's  theory,  currents  of  electricity  woold  be  eal^liahed 
£  at  each  surface  of  contact  of  the  two  metals,  ihe  positive  current  rtmniag  along 
}  Ihe  zinc,  and  the  negative  along  the  copper.  With  the  arrangement  above 
C  described,  there  would  proceed  from  the  first  surface  a  negative  downward,  snd 
i  a  positive  upward  current ;  from  the  second  a  positive  downward,  and  a  nega- 
,  live  upward  current ;  from  the  third  a  negative  downward,  and  a  positive  up- 
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wwrd  carrenty  and  ao  on :  the  downward  current  being  ne^rative,  and  the  up- 
ward poaitive  from  the  upper  aurface  of  each  copper  disk,  and  the  upper 
uirrent  being  negative  and  the  downward  positive  from  the  lower  surface  of 
nich  disk.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  downward  currents  would  be  al- 
eniately  positive  and  negative ;  and  the  same  would  be  the  case  with  the 
ipward  currents.  Now,  since  the  surfaces  of  contact  of  the  metals  would  be 
iqual,  these  currents  would  have  equal  intenaities,  and  accordingly  each  posi- 
ire  current  would  neutralize  each  negative  current  having  the  same  direction. 
rhe  result  would  be,  that  if  the  lowest  and  highest  disk  of  the  pile  were  of  the 
Mme  metal,  all  the  currents  neutralizing  each  other,  the  pile  would  evolve  no 
ilectricity  whatever ;  and  if  they  were  of  different  metals,  all  the  downward 
mirents,  except  one,  would  neutralize  each  other,  and  that  one  would  be  posi- 
JTo.  The  effect  of  the  pile  would  therefore  be  the  same  as  if  it  consisted  of 
>nly  two  disks,  one  of  copper,  and  the  other  of  zinc. 

Yolta  therefore  saw  the  necessity  of  adopting  some  expedient  by  which  all 
the  currents  in  the  same  direction  should  be  of  the  same  kind ;  so  that,  for  ex- 
unple,  all  the  deacending  currents  should  be  negative,  and  all  the  ascending 
cnrrents  poaitive.  If  this  could  be  accomplished,  the  current  issuing  from  the 
bottooi  of  the  pile  would  be  a  negative  current  aa  many  times  more  intense 
than  one  proceeding  from  a  single  pair  of  disks  aa  there  were  aurfaces  of  con- 
tact aupiMying  currents,  and  the  aame  would  be  true  of  the  positive  current 
iaaning  from  the  top  of  the  pile. 

To  effect  this,  it  waa  neceasary  to  destroy  the  Galvanic  action  at  all  those  sur- 
faces from  which  descending  poaitive  and  aacending  negative  currents  would  pro- 
ceed ;  that  isy  the  lower  surfaces  of  the  copper  disks  and  the  upper  surfacea  of  the 
zinc  diaks.  But  while  this  was  effected,  it  waa  also  essential  that  the  progress 
of  the  deacending  negative  and  ascending  positive  currents  should  still  be  un- 
interrupted. The  interposition  of  any  substance  which  would  have  no  sensible 
Galvanic  action  on  either  of  the  metals  between  each  disk  of  copper  and  the 
disk  of  zinc  immediately  below  it  would  aUaiu  one  of  these  ends,  since  the 
action  of  all  the  surfaces  in  which  ascending  negative  or  descending  positive 
cnrrenta  could  originate  would  thiia  be  prevented.  But  in  order  to  allow  the 
free  progresa  of  the  remaining  currents  in  each  direction,  such  substance  must 
be  a  sufficiently  free  conductor  of  electricity.  Yolta  aelected,  as  the  fittest 
meana  of  fulfilling  theae  conditions,  disks  of  wet  cloth.  Thoy  would  be  free 
from  any  aenaible  Galvanic  action  on  the  metal,  and  their  moisture  would  give 
them  siifficient  conducting  power. 

Having  diacovered  the  principles  by  which  this  species  of  electricity  can  be 
accumulated  in  quantity  and  atrong  currenta  obtained,  he  varied  its  form,  and 
contrived  the  apparatus  which  is  known  by  the  name  of  La  Couronne  de  Tasses, 
Thia  arrangement,  which  Yolta  himaelf  most  commonly  used  in  his  experi- 
ments, consisted  of  a  circle  of  cups  filled  with  warm  water,  or  a  solution  of 
•ea-aalt.  He  immeraed  in  each  cup  a  plate  of  zinc  and  one  of  silver,  not  in 
contact,  and  then  eatabliahed  a  metallic  communication  by  means  of  wire  be- 
tween the  zinc  of  one  cup  and  the  silver  of  the  adjacent  one.  The  positive 
fluid  waa  found  to  proceed  from  the  extreme  zinc  plate,  and  the  negative  from 
the  extreme  ailver  one,  and  a  continuoua  current  was  obtained  by  connecting 
these  by  any  conductora  of  electricity. 

Profoundly  impreased  with  the  importance  of  the  results  likely  to  ariae  from 
the  application  of  the  powera  of  the  pile  in  phyaical  inquiries,  and  doubtleaa 
animated  by  the  deaire  for  which  he  was  honorably  distinguished  to  extend  all 
poaaible  encouragement  and  advantage  to  those  engaged  in  the  natural  sciences. 
Napoleon,  then  first  consul,  and  surrounded  by  the  splendor  of  his  southern 
triumphs,  invited  Yolta  to  visit  Paria  ;  and  there,  at  the  Institute,  before  the 
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itiu  or  EuTOpeEui  philosophers,  to  explain  personally  his  great  inrentitm, 
expound  hts  viewi  as  lo  ila  probable  uaea  and  powers  as  an  inatnimenl  of 
entific  reoewch.  Volta  accepted  (he  proffered  honor,  and,  in  ISOI.aUeniledi 
three  meetings  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  at  which  he  explained  bis  ifamtf 
of  contact,  and  developed  his  views  respecting  the  Voltaic,  or,  as  be  called  0. 
eltetro-motioe,  action  of  different  metals  npon  each  other.  Among  the  aadienel 
at  iheee  memorable  meetings  was  NtratsON  himself,  and  none  present  i^ 
peared  lo  appreciate  more  jnatlT  the  Tasbwn  of  the  pnwer  which  was  on  tbl 
occnaion  placed  in  the  hands  of  tlw  sxpniflnMal  philosopher. 

When  the  report  of  the  cantmiUesoBtlMiriMect  was  read,  ihe  first  coiisn 

Eiroposed  that  the  niles  of  the  AddMUft-wUm  produced  some  delay  ' 
erring  ils  honors,  be  snspeodad,  and  tint  Ae  gold  m<?dal  be  immediiielf 
awarded  to  Volta,  as  a  testimony  of  the  gratitude  of  the  philosophers  of  PranM 
for  his  discovery.  This  pToposilion  being  carried  by  acclamation,  the  hero  rf 
a  hundred  6blds,  who  never  did  things  by  halves,  and  who  vras  filled  wiih  ■ 
prophetic  enthusiasm  as  to  the  powers  of  the  pile,  ordered  two  ihousaod  crawH 
lo  be  sent  lo  Volta  the  same  Oijr  from  dn  psUio  treasury,  to  defray  the  ei> 
penses  of  his  journey.*  He  aw  ftnwuM  an  annual  medal,  of  the  valne  at 
three  thousand  francs,  lot  the  boat  iiniiillwil  on  the  electric  fluid,  and  a  priia 
of  sixty  thousand  francs  lo  Mm  who  shotdd  glw  electricity  or  magnetism,  bf 
his  reaeorches,  an  impulse  «oaipaTabl«  to  that  which  it  received  from  the  di»- 
coveriea  of  Franklin  and  Volta. 

The  relation  in  which  (he  Voltaic  pile  stood  in  refe-rence  to  the  Leyden  jK' 
and  electrical  machines  now  began  to  be  perceived.     In  the  latter  a|^  ~* 

great  quantity  of  electricity  is  sccnfnuUled  on  the  surfaces  of  the  jtt^ 
tiiere  in  equilibrium,  the  positive  fluid  on  one  side  of  the  glass,  a 
live  on  ihe  other.  When  the  communication  is  made  between  the 
a  torrent  of  the  fluid  precipitates  itself  instantaneously  along  the  tine  of  oa» 
municaiioii,  and  the  elecirical  equilibrium  is  re-established  in  an  interval  of  tiiM 
BO  short  as  to  bo  inappreciable.  A  sudden,  instantaneous,  and  violent  effect  it 
produccil  on  whatever  bodies  may  be  exposed  to  the  transit  of  this  electric  fldd. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Voltaic  pile  is  a  generator  of  electricity,  which  supplies 
to  its  opposite  poles  the  two  fluids,  the  positive  and  the  negative  electricity,  in  ■ 
continued,  gentle,  and  regulated  current.  It  discharges  it  not  suddenly  or  in- 
stantaneously, or  with  uncontrollable  and  irresistible  violence,  but  with  gentle, 
moderate,  continued,  and  regulated  action.  What  takes  place  in  the  Leydea 
jar  in  an  interval  so  brief  as  to  render  observation  of  its  progress,  or  examina- 
tion of  its  successive  effects,  impossible,  is  with  the  pile  spread  over  as  long 
an  interval  as  the  observer  may  desire.  Besides  this,  the  effects  (hentselvM 
consequent  on  tbe  two  modes  of  action  are  different.  That  which  in  mechan- 
ical phenomena  is  effected  by  a  violent  blow  or  concussion,  is  not  more  differ- 
ent from  the  effects  of  a  long-continued  action  of  a  uniform  accelerating  force 
or  a  constant  pressure,  than  are  the  effects  of  the  common  electrical  dischat^ 
from  those  of  the  currents  of  electricity  propagated  between  the  poles  of  the 
pile. 

The  physiological  effects  of  eleciricitv  exhibited  under  these  different  form*, 
differ  in  a  manner  which  might  be  anticipated  from  these  modifications  in  ths 
transmission  of  the  electric  fluid.  If  the  wires  proceeding  from  tbe  opposite 
poles,  and  conducting  the  contrary  currents  of  fluid,  be  taken  in  the  bands,  the 
sudden  and  violent  shock  of  ibe  Leyden  Jar  is  no  longer  felt.  It  i»  replaced  by 
a  continued  convulsion  in  the  arms  and  uioulders,  which  does  not  ceaso  ao  long 
as  the  wires  are  held. 

*  Artgo.  Eloge  de  VolU,  p.  49. 
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If  a  metallic  plate,  in  connexion  with  the  positive  pole,  be  applied  to  the 
tonrae,  and  another  connected  with  the  negative  pole  to  any  other  part,  a  strong 
mciduloiM  savor  is  perceived.  If  the  plate  applied  to  the  tongue  be  connected 
wich  the  negative  pole,  a  strong  alkaline  savor  is  felt. 

It  is  not  me  organs  of  taste  only  which  are  sensible  to  the  influence  of  this 
instrument.  The  sense  of  sight  is  susceptible  of  its  operation  in  a  manner  even 
more  wonderful.  Let  a  metallic  surface  connected  with  one  of  the  poles  be 
Applied  to  the  forehead,  the  cheek,  the  nose,  the  chin,  or  the  throat ;  and,  at 
the  same  time,  let  the  patient  take  in  his  hand  the  wire  connected  with  the 
other  pole.  Immediately  a  light  will  be  perceived,  even  though  the  eyes  be 
dosed,  the  splendor  and  appearance  of  which  will  vary  with  the  part  of  the 
fmce  in  contact  with  the  metallic  plate.  By  similar  means,  the  perception  of 
sound  will  be  perceived  in  the  ears. 

The  action  of  the  pile  on  the  animal  body  after  the  vital  principle  is  de- 
stroyed is  so  well  known,  that  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  mention  it  here. 
The  trunk  of  a  decapitated  body  will  rise  from  its  recumbent  posture ;  the  arms 
will  move  and  strike  objects  near  them ;  the  legs  will  elevate  themselves  with 
s  force  sufficient  to  raise  considerable  weights ;  the  breast  will  heave  as  if 
respiration  were  restored  ;  and,  in  fine,  all  the  vital  actions  will  be  manifested 
witn  terrific  and  revolting  precision. 

In  the  hands  of  the  entomologist,  the  pile  affords  results  not  less  interesting. 
The  glow-worm,  submitted  to  the  electric  current,  shines  with  increased  splen- 
dor ;  the  grasshopper  chirps,  as  if  under  the  action  of  a  stimulant.* 

The  physiological  action  of  the  pile  was  strongly  suggestive  of  a  mysterious 
connexion  between  the  electric  fluid  and  the  proximate  principle  of  vitality. 
When  some  of  these  eflfects  were  exhibited  to  Napoleon,  the  emperor  turned 
lo  Corvisart,  his  physician,  and  said,  "  Docteur,  voil^  Timage  de  la  vie :  la 
colonne  vert6brale  est  la  pile ;  le  foie,  le  p61e  negatif ;  la  vessie,  le  pole  posi- 

tif."t 

The  invention  of  the  pile  had  been  scarcely  more  than  hinted  at,  when  that 
coarse  of  electro-chemical  investigations  began  which  soon  led  to  the  magnifi- 
cent discoveries  of  Davy,  and  the  series  of  experimental  researches  which 
hare  been  continued  to  the  present  time  with  results  so  remarkable  by  those 
who  succeeded  him.  The  first  four  pages  only  of  the  letter  of  Volta  to  Sir 
Joseph  Banks  were  despatched  on  the  20th  of  March,  1800;  and  as  these 
were  not  produced  in  public  till  the  receipt  of  the  remainder,  the  letter  was 
not  read  at  the  Royal  Society,  or  published,  until  the  26th  of  June  following. 
The  first  portion  of  the  letter,  in  which  was  described  generally  the  formation 
of  the  pile,  was  shown  in  the  latter  end  of  April  by  Sir  Joseph  Banks  to  some 
scientific  men,  and  among  others  to  Sir  Anthony  (then  Mr.)  Carlisle,  who  was 
engaged  at  the  time  in  certain  physiological  inquiries.  Mr.  W.  Nicholson,  the 
conductor  of  the  scientific  journal  known  as  Nicholson's  Journaf,  and  Carlisle, 
}  constructed  a  pile  of  seventeen  silver  half-crown  pieces  alternated  with  equal 
disks  of  copper  and  cloth  soaked  in  a  weak  solution  of  common  salt,  with  which 
on  the  30th  of  April  they  commenced  their  experiments.     It  happened  that  a 

•  Elog«,  p.  33. 

t  This  anecdote  wu  told  by  Chaptel,  who  wbs  present  on  the  occasbn.  to  Bcqaerel :  and  the  la^ 
ter  relates  it  in  the  fint  volaiiie  of  hb  work  on  electricitv,  published  in  1834.  The  idea  that  elec- 
tricity is  the  immediate  principle  of  vitaliQr  has  occarred  to  other  minds.  Sir  John  Henchel,  iu  his 
Yiettasiiiary  Discoorse  published  in  the  Cabiiiet  Cyclopedia  in  1830,  without  any  knowledge  of  the 
tbove  anecdote,  says  (p.  343),  *•  If  the  brain  be  an  electric  pile  constantly  in  action,  it  msv  bo  con- 
eahed  to  dincham  itself  at  regular  intervals,  when  the  tension  of  the  electricity  developed  reaches 


which  i«  kept  by  the  discharge  in  a  state  of  regular  pulsatioi 
Uea  oecarred  to  Dr.  Araott,  and  is  meationed  in  his  Finrsacs. 
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drop  of  wat0r  waa  used  to  make  good  dia  contMt  of  the  condoetrngwin  vidi 
a  plate  to  which  the  electrieitj  waa  to  be  tnnaaiitted ;  Cariiflloobiorfod  adb- 
engagement  of  gaa  ia  thia  water,  aad  Nicholaon  roomieed  the  odor  of  kjrdnh 
gen  proceeding  from  it.  In  order  to  obeerve  diia  elfeei  with  mofo  -mAw^atag^ 
a  amdl  glaaa  tube,  open  al  both  enda,  waa  elopped  at  one  end  bj  «  eoih,  IM 
being  then  filled  wKh  water  waa  aimilarij  etopoed  at  the  other  end.  Th|«MfA 
both  coifca  piecea  of  braaa  wire  were-  tnaeited,  the  pointa  of  wbieh  woro  -A 
joated  at  a  diatan  ce  of  an  inch  and  three  qoerton  aaimder  in  the  wiSter.  Whi^ 
theae  wirea  were  pot  in  comnranttaition  with  the  oppoailo  endo  of  the  p3ii 
bnbblea  of  gaa  were  evoWed  from  the  point  of  the  negativo  wire,  and  the  «l 
of  the  poaitiTe  wire  became  tandahed.  The  faa  evolved  mpoared  on  esaafal^' 
tion  to  be  hydrogen,  and  the  tainiah  waa  finnid  to  proceed  ftoA  Uw  osjiatiM 
of  the  poaittve  wire.  It  waa  inferred  that  die  pioceaa  in'wUdi  thjeaotefteH 
were  prodoced  waa  the  decompodtion  of  water.  Thia  took  pboo  on  dM  M 
of  Kay,  tboitlj  after  the  receipt  of  the  firat  pmtioii  of  ▼<Aa'k  letter. 

To  aacertain  whether  the  oa[ydatioa  of  the  podtire  wir*  waa  an  olbet  fad- 
dental  to  the  ezjperinent,  or  had  an  inflneoce  m  prodadng  the  deeompaaUeii 
Nidiolaon determined totijr the eiiect of  wirea (bnned of  metal  more dUeril 
ofosydation.  .Wirea  of  platiiinm  were  aeoordiaglfitteertod  through  the  codlb' 
and  the  experiment  repeated.  Bnbblea  of  gaa  were  now  evolfod  from  Wh ' 
wirea.  Two  platinum  wirea  were  next  inaertedal' the  eloaed.  ottdaof  tim 
aqnirate  tnbea,  which,  being  open  at  the  other  e&de  and  filled  with  W8ier,-wme 
inaerted  in  the aamoTeaael of  water.  Being |daced aideby  aide doeo  togadiir, 
and  the  wirea  being  continued  to  the  lower  rada  of  the  tnbea,  eo  that  the  i|b- 
tance  between  their  pointo  waa  not  more  dian  two  inchea,  their  upper  UAtiiiM 
ties  were  put  in  connexion  with  the  ends  of  the  pile.  Gas  was  evolved  ften 
the  points  of  both  wires,  and,  ascending  through  the  water,  was  collected  sep* 
arateiy  in  the  two  tubes.  These  gases  being  examined,  proved  to  be  hydrogea 
from  the  negative,  and  oxygen  from  the  positive  wire,  nearly  in  the  propordoa 
known  to  constitute  water.* 

Thus  was  the  decomposing  power  of  the  pile  established  within  a  few  weeks 
after  the  first  intimation  of  the  invention  of  that  instrument  had  been  received 
in  England,  and  before  any  description  of  it  had  been  published.  It  seemed 
proper  to  give  these  details  here,  not  only  on  account  of  the  great  importance 
of  the  discovery,  but  because  it  has  been  sought  to  depreciate  the  merit  of  it 
by  aacribing  it  altogether  to  chance.  It  is  probably  impossible  to  exclude 
chance  altogether  from  such  investigations,  but  in  this  there  waa  aa  little  as  is 
generally  found. 

When  these  experiments  became  known,  Mr.  W.  Cruickshank,  of  Woolwich, 
repeated  them,  and  obtained  similar  results  ;  but  observed  that  when  the  dis- 
tilled water  was  tinged  with  litmus,  the  effects  of  an  acid  were  produced  at  the 
positive,  and  those  of  an  alkali  at  the  negative  wire.  Led  by  thia  indicatioB, 
he  tried  the  effecte  of  the  wires  on  solutions  of  acetate  of  lead,  sulphate  of 
copper,  and  nitrate  of  silver.  In  each  case  he  found  the  metallic  base  depoa- 
ited  at  the  negative  pole,  and  the  acid  manifested  at  the  positive  pole.  Muri* 
ate  of  ammonia  and  nitrate  of  magnesia  were  next  decomposed,  the  acid  aa  be- 
fore going  to  the  positive,  and  the  alkali  to  the  negative  pole.  Theae  experi* 
meats  of  Mr.  Cruickshank  were  made  as  early  as  June,  ISOO.f 

In  the  September  following,  Mr.  Craickshank  published  the  continuation  of 
hia  researobes,^  in  which  he  corroborated  the  resulte  of  his  former  experiments, 
ahowing  more  generally  the  tendency  of  oxygen  and  the  acids  in  Voltaic  de- 
composition to  collect  round  the  positive  wire,  and  hydrogen,  metala,  alkalies, 
&c.,  round  the  negative  pole. 

*Nicliol«m'tJoanift],TQLiv.,Ift.l79.    ISOO. 
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The  investigations  of  which  the  pile  hecame  the  instrument  now  began  to 
assume  an  importance  which  rendered  it  necessary  to  give  it  considerably  aug- 
mented power,  either  by  increasing  its  height  or  enlarging  its  component  plates. 
In  either  case,  inconveniences  were  encountered  which  imposed  a  practical 
timit  on  the  increase  of  its  power.  When  the  number  or  magnitude  of  the 
metallic  disks  was  considerable,  the  incumbent  pressure  discharged  the  liquid 
from  the  intermediate  disks  of  cloth  or  card.  The  trouble  of  refilling  it  when- 
ever its  use  was  required,  and  of  wetting  the  cloth  or  card,  was  very  great. 
Mr.  Cmickshank,  adopting  the  principle  of  Volta's  couronne  des  tasses,  pro- 
posed, as  a  more  convenient  form  for  the  apparatus,  an  arrangement  consisting 
of  m  trough  of  baked  wood,  which  is  a  non-conductor  of  electricity,  divided  by 
parallel  partitions  into  a  series  of  cells.  Into  these  cells  the  liquid  to  be  in- 
terposed between  the  successive  pairs  of  metallic  plates  was  poured.  A  se- 
ries of  rectangular  plates  of  metal,  alternately  zinc  and  copper,  were  arranged 
so  as  to  be  parallel  to  each  other,  and  at  such  a  distance  as  to  allow  the  parti- 
tions of  the  trough  to  pass  between  each  pair  of  plates.  This  modification 
rendered  the  Voltaic  apparatus  capable  of  having  its  power  increased  without 
practical  limit. 

While  these  investigations  were  proceeding,  Ritter,  aflerward  so  distin- 
guished for  his  experimental  researches,  but  then  young  and  unknown,  made 
various  experiments  at  Jena  on  the  effects  of  the  pile  ;  and,  apparently  with- 
out knowing  what  had  been  done  in  England,  discovered  this  property  of  de- 
composing water  and  saline  compounds,  and  of  collecting  oxygen  and  the  acids 
at  the  positive,  and  hydrogen  and  the  bases  at  the  negative  pole.  He  also 
showedf  that  the  decomposing  power  in  the  case  of  water  could  be  transmitted 
through  sulphuric  acid,  the  oxygen  being  evolved  from  a  portion  of  water  on 
one  side  of  the  acid,  while  the  hydrogen  was  produced  from  another  separate 
portion  of  water  on  the  other  side  of  it.* 

When  the  chemical  powers  of  the  pile  became  known  in  England,  Sir 
Humphry  (then  Mr.)  Davy  was  commencing  those  labors  in  chemical  science 
which  subsequently  surrounded  his  name  with  so  much  lustre,  and  lef^  traces 
of  his  genius  in  the  history  of  scientific  discovery  which  must  remain  as  long 
as  the  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  nature  is  valued  by  mankind.  The  circum- 
stance attending  the  decompositions  effected  between  the  poles  of  the  pile 
which  caused  the  greatest  surprise,  was  the  production  of  one  element  of  the 
compound  at  one  pole,  and  the  other  element  at  the  other  pole,  without  any 
discoverable  transfer  of  either  of  the  disengaged  elements  between  the  wires. 
If  the  decomposition  was  conceived  to  take  place  at  the  positive  wire,  the  con- 
stituent appearing  at  the  negative  wire  must  be  presumed  to  travel  through  the 
fluid  in  the  separated  state  from  the  positive  to  the  negative  point;,  and  if  it 
was  conceived  to  take  place  at  the  negative  wire,  a  similar  transfer  must  be 
imagined  in  the  opposite  direction.  Thus,  if  water  be  decomposed,  and  the 
decomposition  be  conceived  to  proceed  at  the  positive  wire  where  the  oxygen 
is  visibly  evolved,  the  hydrogen  from  which  that  oxygen  is  separated  must  be 
supposed  to  travel  through  the  water  to  the  negative  wire,  and  only  to  become 
visible  when  it  meets  the  point  of  that  wire ;  and  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  de- 
composition be  imagined  to  take  place  at  the  negative  wire  where  the  hydro- 
gen  is  visibly  evolved,  the  oxygen  must  be  supposed  to  pass  invisibly  through 
Uie  water  to  the  point  of  the  positive  wire,  and  there  become  visible.  But 
what  appeared  stUl  more  unaccountable  was,  that  in  the  experiment  of  Ritter 
it  would  seem  that  one  or  other  of  the  elements  of  the  water  must  have  passed 
thnnigh  the  intervening  sulphuric  acid.     So  impossible  did  such  an  invisible 
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tnnsfer  appeur  to  Rittnr,  dm  it  thai  tune  be  ragndad  Ua  ajuatiiaaa  aa  pto- 
viDf  dial  oae  portion  of  the  watar  acted  qa  waa  whoBy  oonfwtod  fa^ 
and  tbe  odier  portion  ioto  bjrdragoa,* 

TUa  point  waa  the  fint  to  attract  dio  attention  of  Davy,  and  it  oeeniiad  to 
Urn  to  try  if  decompoaition  cooU  be  ptodnoed  in  gnantitiea  of  watar  oonlaiaal 
in  aq»fato  Teaaela  mited  by  a  condnntinganhatanne,  pladnf  Ae  poaidv^  win 
ia  one  veaael  and  die  negative  in  dw  odiar.  ForAiapnipoee,diepaeilmaBl 
negatiTe  wirea  weie  inuneiaed  in  two  aepaiato  i^naaea  of  pare  water.  Selom 
aa  d>e  glaaaee  lemained  nneonnectod,  no  eftet  iraa  «t>dnced  ;•  kit  wlton  D^ 
pot  a  ftiger  of  fbe  right  band  in  one  ^aaa  and  of  the  left  band  in  dto  odM^ 
deeoBipoeition  waa  inunediatoly  manifcated. .  The  aaae  esperimanft  wna  atw 
waid  lepeatedf  making  die  oonunnnication  between  dto  ttvorinaaan  hjynehrie 
of  dnree  pereona.  If  any  niaterial  principle  paaaed  between  the  witnri  in  Aaaa 
oaaea,  it  nMMt  bmi  been  tranamitlad  dum^  the  bodice  of  the 
the  line  of  conmnmicathm  betiTeen  die  giaaaee. 

The  nae  of  die  Kring  animal  body  aa  a  line  of  eonnmmioation 
venient  where  esperimentt  of  long  continnanea  wen  deaiivd,  Dmri 
ftedi  nraaeubur  ammal  fibre,  the  conducting  power' of  vduch,  dtonipi  inferfto.fi 
that  of  the  liring  animal,  wee  eMflMmt.  v^ian  A^  twaiJlBBaee  wevi'afan- 
nected  ^  diia  eobetanee,  deoomipoaidon  aceoidingly.  went  on  p  bafcaa^  liff 
morealowlyy 

To  aacttrtain  whether  BMtallic  ceannmioatkn  between  the  Hqinid 
eed  and  die  pile  wae  eeaenthl,  be  now  plaoedBnee  of  manpnhr  ttore 
die  enda  of  die  mle  and  die  gtoaaee  of  water  reepecdfely,  and  jal  the 
time  connected  me  two  giaaaee  widi  each  odiOT  by  meane  of  a  melnilie  wb^' 
Ha  was  surprised  to  find  oxygen  erolved  in  the  n^gaim^  and  hydrogen  in  dn 
positive  glass,  contrary  to  what  had  occurred  when  the  pile  was  connected 
with  the  glasses  by  wires.  In  none  of  these  cases  did  he  obserre  the  disen- 
gagement of  gas  either  from  the  muscular  fibre  or  from  the  living  hand  imnle^ 
sed  in  the  water. 

In  October,  1800,  after  many  experiments  on  the  chemical  efiects  of  the 
pile,  Davy  commenced  an  investigation  of  the  relation  which  its  power  had  to 
the  chemical  action  of  the  liquid  conductor  on  the  more  oxydable  of  its  metal- 
lic elements.  The  influence  of  chemical  decompoaition  in  evolving  the  Vohaic 
electricity  originally  maintained  by  Fabroni,  waa  again  brought  under  inquiry 
by  Colonel  Haldane.  Davy  showed  that  at  common  temperatures  sine,  con- 
nected with  silver,  sufiers  no'oxydation  in  water  which  is  well  purged  of  air 
and  free  from  acids ;  and  that  with  such  water  as  a  liquid  conductor,  the  jnle 
is  incapable  of  evolving  any  quantity  of  electricity  which  can  be  rendered  sen- 
sible either  by  the  shock  or  by  the  decomposition  of  water ;  but  that  if  the 
water  used  as  a  liquid  conductor  hold  in  combination  oxygen  or  acid,  then  oxy- 
dation  of  the  zinc  takes  place,  and  electricity  is  sensibly  evolved.  In  fine,  he 
concluded  that  die  power  of  the  pile  appeared  to  be,  in  great  measure,  pn^tor- 
Uonal  to  the  power  of  the  liquid  between  the  plates  to  oxydate  the  zine.t 

He  inferred  from  these  results  that  although  the  exact  mode  of  opention 
could  not  be  accounted  for,  the  oxydation  of  the  zinc  in  the  pile,  and  the  chem- 
ical changes  connected  with  it,  were  somehow  the  cause  of  its  eleeirical  effeds. 

To  ascertain  whether  a  liquid  solution  capable  of  conducting  the  electric  cnr^ 
rent  between  the  positive  and  negative  wires  of  a  Voltaic  pile,  but  not  capable 
of  producing  any  chemical  action  on  its  metallic  elemento,  wotdd,  when  used 
between  its  plates,  evolve  electricity,  Davy  constructed  a  pile  in  which  the  li- 
quid was  a  solution  of  sulphuret  of  strontia.  When  the  current  from  nn  actire 
pile  was  transmitted  through  the  liquid,  the  shock  was  as  sensible  aa  if  the 
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#  communication  had  been  made  through  water ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  boIu- 
\  tions  of  the  aulphurets  were  incapable  of  acting  chemically  on  the  zinc.  If, 
I  therefore,  chemical  action  on  the  zinc  be  a  necessary  condition  to  ensure  the 
>  activity  of  the  pile,  such  an  arrangement  must  be  inactive.  Twenty-five  pairs 
of  silver  and  zinc  plates,  erected  with  cloths  moistened  in  solution  of  sulphuret 
of  strontia,  produced  no  sensible  action,  though  the  moment  the  sides  of  the 
pile  were  moistened  with  nitrous  acid,  the  ends  gave  shocks  as  powerful  as 
those  of  a  similar  pile  constructed  in  the  usual  manner. 

The  next  question  brought  to  the  test  of  experiment  was,  whether  the  chem- 
ical action  which  takes  place  between  the  liquid  and  the  plates  of  the  pile  is 
of  the  same  kind  as  that  which  is  manifested  when  water  is  decomposed  by 
its  extreme  wires ;  that  is,  whether,  when  the  oxygen  is  freed  upon  the  surface  of 
the  unc,  the  remaining  constituent  of  the  solution  decomposed  is  also  liberated  at 
the  surfaceof  thexinc,a8  in  ordinary  oxydation ;  or  is  transmitted  invisibly  through 
the  fluid  to  the  surface  of  the  silver,  and  there  deposited,  or  otherwise  liberat^, 
as  in  the  decomposition  between  the  positive  and  negative  wires.  An  arrange- 
ment of  zinc  and  copper  plates,  in  the  form  of  the  couronne  des  tosses,  was 
formed,  and  charged  with  spring  water.  The  general  result  of  these  experi- 
ments showed  that  the  hydrogen  liberated  by  the  zinc  was  manifested  not  at  the 
zinc,  but  at  the  silver  surface ;  and,  therefore,  that  the  action  in  the  cells  is 
similar  to  the  decomposition  of  water  at  the  extreme  wires  of  the  pile.  The 
phenomena  were,  however,  rendered  less  decisive  of  the  question  by  the  mod- 
ifications produced  by  the  azote  of  the  common  air  combined  with  the  water, 
and  also  by  saline  matter  which  it  held  in  solution,  effects  which  were  then 
imperfectly  understood. 

The  inventor  of  the  pile  maintained  that,  among  the  metals,  those  which 
held  the  extreme  places  in  the  scale  of  electro-motive  power  were  silver  and 
zinc ;  and  that,  consequently,  these  metals,  paired  in  a  pile,  would  be  more 
powerful,  ceteris  paribus,  than  any  other.  But  as  he  also  showed  that  pure 
charcoal  was  a  good  conductor  of  the  electric  current,  and  that  the  electro- 
motive virtue  depended  on  the  dififerent  conducting  powers  of  the  metallic  ele- 
ments, it  was  consistent  with  analogy  that  charcoal,  combined  with  another 
substance  of  different  conducting  power,  would  produce  Voltaic  action.  Dr. 
WelU  accordingly  showed  that  a  combination  of  charcoal  and  zinc  produced 
sensible  convulsions  in  the  frog ;  and  Davy,  adopting  this  principle,  constructed 
a  couronne  des  tosses,  consisting  of  a  series  of  eight  glasses,  with  small  pieces 
of  well-burned  charcoal  connected  with  zinc  by  pieces  of  silver  wire,  using  a 
solution  of  red  sulphate  of  iron  as  the  liquid  conductor.  This  series  gave 
sensible  shocks,  and  rapidly  decomposed  water.  Compared  with  an  equal  and 
similar  series  of  silver  and  zinc,  its  effects  were  much  stronger.  Hence  he 
inferred  that  charcoal  and  zinc  formed  a  combination  equal,  if  not  superior,  to 
any  of  the  metals. 

Volta  was  understood  to  refer  the  electro-motive  power  of  the  metallic  ele- 
ments of  the  pile  to  the  difiference  of  their  powers  as  conductors  of  electricity. 
The  experiments  of  Davy  induced  him  to  connect  the  electro-motive  power 
with  the  amount  of  chemical  action  on  the  more  oxydable  metal.  These  two 
principles  might,  nevertheless,  be  compatible,  if  it  could  be  shown  that  the 
.  oxydation  was  dependant  on,  and  proportional  to,  the  difference  of  conducting 
I  power  of  the  meuls.  To  test  this,  it  was  only  necessary  to  construct  a  pile 
with  metals  of  nearly  equal  conducting  power.  With  this  view,  Davy  con- 
structed a  pile  with  gold  and  silver  plates,  these  metals  being  supposed  to  dif- 
fer very  little  in  their  power  of  conducting  electricity,  interposing  disks  of  cloth 
moistened  with  dilute  nitric  acid.  Voltaic  action  was  produced.  A  similar 
pile,  formed  of  plates  of  silver  and  copper,  and  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  mercury, 
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cells  O,  and  pore  water  in  L.  A  series  of  eiffht  metallic  plates  produced 
neible  effects.  Copper  was  the  most  active  of  we  metals  tried,  and  lead  the 
least  BO.  In  these  cases,  the  terminal  wires  produced,  in  the  usual  manner, 
the  decomposition  of  water,  the  wire  from  which  hydrogen  was  evolved  being 
that  which  was  connected  with  the  end  of  the  series  to  which  the  surfaces  of 
the  metal  not  chemically  acted  on  were  presented. 

It  will  be  observed  that  in  this  case  the  direction  of  the  electric  current 
relatively  to  the  surfaces  of  the  metallic  plates  was  the  reverse  of  the  former. 
When  oxydation  was  produced,  the  oxydating  sides  of  the  plates  looked  toward 
the  negative  end  of  the  series.  Comparing  these  two  effects,  Davy  was  led 
by  analogy  to  suspect  that  if  the  cells  0  were  filled  with  an  oxydating  solu- 
tion, while  the  cells  L  were  filled  with  a  solution  of  sulphuret,  or  any  other 
which  would  produce  a  like  chemical  action,  the  combined  effect  of  the  cur- 
xents  proceeding  from  the  two  distinct  chemical  processes  would  be  obtained. 
This  was  accordingly  tried,  and  the  results  were  as  foreseen.  The  acid  solu- 
tion was  placed' in  Uie  cells  0,  and  the  sulphuret  in  the  cells  L.  A  series, 
consisting  of  three  plates  of  copper  or  sUver,  arranged  in  this  way,  produced 
•ensible  effects ;  and  twelve  or  thirteen  decomposed  water  rapidly.  The 
oacydating  sides  of  the  metal  looked  to  the  negative  end  of  the  series. 

As  it  appeared  from  former  experiments  the  charcoal  possessed,  as  a  Voltaic 
agent,  the  same  properties  as  the  metals,  the  next  step  in  this  course  of  ex- 
periments was  naturally  to  try  whether  a  Voltaic  arrangement  could  not  be 
constructed  without  any  metallic  element,  by  substituting  charcoal  for  the  me- 
tallic plates  in  the  series  above  described.  This  was  accomplished  by  means 
of  an  arrangement  in  the  form  of  the  eouronne  des  kisses.  Pieces  of  charcoal, 
made  from  .veiy  dense  wood,  were  formed  into  arcs ;  and  the  liquids  0  and  L 
were  arranged  in  alternate  glasses,  as  represented  in  fig.  2.    The  charcoal 

Fig.  2. 


C  were  placed  so  as  to  have  one  end  immersed  in  each  liquid,  the  inter- 
mediate glasses  being  connected  by  slips  of  bibuloss  paper  P.  When  the 
liquid  O  was  dilute  acid,  and  L  water,  a  series  consisting  of  twenty  pieces  of 
charcoal  gave  sensible  shocks,  and  decomposed  water.  This  arrangement 
also  acted,  and  with  increased  intensity,  when  the  liquid  O  was  sulphuric  acid, 
and  L  was  solution  of  sulphuret  of  potash. 

The  connexion  of  chemical  chanee  with  the  production  of  electricity  in  the 
pile,  was  too  obvious  not  to  attract  the  attention  of  other  philosophers.  Pepys 
m  England,  and  MM.  Biot  and  Frederic  Cuvier  in  France,  investigated  the 
effect  produced  by  the  pile  on  the  atmosphere  in  which  it  was  placed.  The 
former  placed  the  pile  in  an  atmosphere  of  oxygen,  and  found  that  in  the 
course  of  a  night  200  cubic  inches  of  the  gas  had  been  absorbed.  In  an  at- 
mosphere of  azote  the  pile  had  no  action.  MM.  Biot  and  Cuvier  also  observed 
the  quantity  of  oxygen  absorbed,  and  inferred  from  their  experiments  that 
**  although,  strictly  speaking,  the  evolution  of  electricity  in  the  pile  was  pro- 
duced by  ox3rdation,  the  share  which  this  had  in  producing  the  effects  of  the 
instrument  bore  no  comparison  with  that  which  was  due  to  the  contact  of  the 
metals,  the  extremity  of  the  series  being  in  communication  with  the  ground." 

Dr.  Wollaston  and  Gautherot,  on  the  other  hand,  reproduced  the  principle 
advanced  by  Fabroni  and  Cr^ve.    Wollaston  maintained  that  chemical  action 
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WM  got  only  the  toorce  of  the  eteclr  icity  ef  the  pile,  but  iho  ofdMi 
electrictl  nuichiiie.  He  showed  thai  by  oonreyiog  the  electrieity  of 
ehiiie  lo  foM  wiiee  temuiiated  in  extremely  fine  pointe  the  deeo«poi 
WBier  could  be  effected,  end  thtt  the  phenomenon  wae  the  eame  ne  « 
decompoeituMi  wee-effected  by  Voltaic  wiree.  He  meintuned  tint  die 
of  the  rubber  was  attended  with  oxydatioii,  and  allowed  that  tlie  mtch 
ineflbctife  m  an  atmoephere  of  dry  hydrogen,  or  any  odier  gaa  in  wUd 
ieal  action  was  not  produced. 

If  an  oblong  eUp  of  wei  peper  have  ite  extremitieein  oonlaet  widi^ 
of  a  Ydtaic^e,  each  halfofthe  alip  will  be  eleetrified;  that  wUeh  k 
tact  widi  the  noeidfe  ^  irill  be  poaidTely^  electrified,  and  Ant  ifUi 
eoalact  with  toe  neoatiTe  pole  inll  be  negatively  eleetriikd. .  If  it  be  i 
fimti  contact  viMi  thepfflebyaiodof  glaae^orodief  noii*oondnctor,ile 
state  wiH  ecHitinne.  Thia  means  of  producing  electrical  polarity  wane 
by  Yeha,  iuri  about  the  same  time  by  Erimmn. 

TUs  bet  sumsted  to  Ritter  the  Mea  of  Ma  mmmiatf  mUj  wiueh  ei 
of  aserieeof  mAsof  asingk  metsl  abematsd  with  dom  orcuidynn 
ia  a  iMpiU  by  which  the  nwtsl  would  not  be  aflbcted  chemicaDy.  II 
pile  have  its  eHrsdndee  put  in  connexion  by  condnoting  enbstaneee  % 
poke  of  an  insulated  Ydltaio  pile,  it  wiU  receiTe  n  ehaqp  of  eleeiriei 
manner  eimilar  b  the  band  or  wet  peper,  one  half  taking  a  poekivv  i 
odier  a  negatifo  charge ;  and  after  its  oonnexloQ  with  die  primary  "j 
been  broken,  it  wiD  retain  die  charge  it  haa  thus  leceiTed.  The  an 
pBe,  wUk  h  retaina  lie  duoge,  prodnoee  die  same  physiologieal  and  el 
eflecta  as  the  Voltaic  apnanitos. 

The  polarity  which  the  band  of  wet  paper  and  the  secondary  pQe 
by  their  temporary  contact  with  the  ends  of  a  Voltaic  apparatns,  is  a 
quence  of  their  imperfect  conducting  power.     The  electricity  of  each 
appears  to  force  its  way  through  the  imperfect  conductor  tiU  the  two  q 
currents  meet  in  the  centre. 

At  the  time  of  the  discovery  of  the  secondary  piles,  it  was  known  that 
of  metallic  wire,  the  ends  of  which  had  been  placed  in  contact  with  tl 
of  a  Voltaic  pile,  does  not  instantly  recover  its  natural  state  when  its 
with  the  pUe  is  broken. 

From  die  experiments  of  Davy  and  others,  it  appeared  that  if  a  conu 
tion  was  made  between  the  poles  of  an  insulated  pile  and  two  glasses  d 
so  that  the  water  in  the  one  would  be  charged  with  positive,  and  th 
with  negative  electricity,  a  metallic  wire  connecting  the  two  portiooa  c 
would  evolve  oxygen  gas  at  one  point,  and  hydrogen  at  the  other.  11 
'  such  circumstances,  the  connexion  of  the  glasses  with  the  pile  be  ei 
broken,  the  action  of  the  wire  will  nevertheleas  continue  for  some  time, 
effects  will  be  reversed ;  the  point  which  before  disengaged  hydrog 
now  disengage  oxygen,  and  vice  versA.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  the 
suspension  of  the  action  of  the  pile  haa  the  effect  of  reversing  the  dire< 
the  electric  current  which  passes  through  the  wire.* 

The  continuance  of  the  electric  atate  of  a  wire  which  had  been  used 
nect  the  poles  of  a  pile  after  its  separation  from  the  pile  was  also  demoi 
by  Oersted,  who  showed  its  effect  on  the  organs  of  a  frog.f  The  earn 
waa  produced  by  a  wire  through  which  the  current  of  a  powerful  el 
machine  had  been  transmitted. 

From  the  chemical  effects  of  the  pile,  Davy  turned  his  attention  to  iti 
ific  powers.    The  means  of  experimental  investigation  placed  at  hie  d 

*  Hiitdre  de  Qalvankm  de  8ae,  torn.  iiL,  {».  341. 
t  Joum.  de  Opim.  de  Ven-lfoiii,  Na  U.,  p.  68. 
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were  enlarged  by  the  apparatus  of  the  laboratory  of  the  Roysl  Institution, 
which  waa  now  under  his  direction.  The  Voltaic  apparatus  consisted  of 
a  series  of  150  pairs  of  four-inch  plates  of  zinc  and  copper,  and  a  series 
of  50  pairs  of  zinc  and  silver  of  the  same  magnitude.  The  plates  were 
cemented  into  four  troughs  of  wood,  according  to  the  method  proposed  by 
Cruickshank.  Another  apparatus  was  provided,  consisting  of  a  series  of 
twenty  pairs  of  thirteen-inch  plates  of  zinc  and  copper. 

With  the  batteries  of  the  smaller  plates  he  repeated  some  of  the  experiments 
on  che  prodnction  of  the  spark,  and  the  combustion  of  the  metals  which  had 
already  been  made.  When  the  poles  consisted  of  two  knobs  of  brass,  the 
■park  which  attended  the  discharge  was  of  dazzling  brightness,  and  one  eighth 
oif  an  inch  in  apparent  diameter.  Between  pieces  of  charcoal  it  had  a  vivid 
whiteness,  and  the  charcoal  remained  red-hot  for  some  time  afler  the  contact 
waa  broken,  and  threw  off  bright  coruscations.  The  current  passing  through 
steel  wire  j^^  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  rendered  it  white-hot,  and  caused  it 
to  bum  with  great  splendor.  Gold,  silver,  copper,  tin,  lead,  and  zinc,  were 
■lao  burnt.    Platinum  in  thin  slips  was  rendered  white-hot  and  fused. 

Fourcroy,  VauqaeJin,  and  Th6nard,  had  investigated  the  different  effects  pro- 
duced by  enlarging  the  plates  of  a  battery,  and  by  increasing  their  number. 
They  demonstrated  that  the  power  of  the  apparatus  to  heat  and  ignite  metallic 
sobetancea  was  augmented  by  enlarging  the  plates,  without  increasing  their 
number ;  but  that  no  increase  of  power  to  decompose  water,  or  to  produce  the 
shock,  ensued.  The  calorific  power,  therefore,  appeared  to  depend,  cruris  pa* 
rihus^  on  the  magnitude  of  the  plates,  while  the  chemical  and  physiological 
power  depended  on  their  number. 

The  batteiy  of  thirteen-inch  plates  was  tried  successively  with  pure  water, 
a  solution  of  common  salt,  and  dilute  nitric  acid.  With  water  its  effects  were 
feeble,  with  the  solution  of  salt  they  were  much  more  considerable,  and  were 
still  more  energetic  with  nitric  acid.  With  the  last,  three  inches  of  iron  wire, 
Y^^th  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  were  rendered  white  hot,  and  two  inches  of  the 
same  wire  were  fused.  The  action  of  the  water,  feeble  as  it  was,  was  as- 
cribed to  the  air  and  saline  matter  it  held  in  solution  ;  and  it  was  judged  from 
analogy  that  water  perfectly  purged  of  air  and  free  from  all  saline  substances, 
would  have  no  Voltaic  action.  A  pile  of  thirty-six  pairs  of  five-inch  plates 
lost  its  activity  in  an  atmosphere  of  azote  and  hydrogen  in  about  two  days ; 
and  its  power  was  constantly  restored  by  common  air,  and  rendered  more  in- 
tense by  oxygen  gas. 

When  two  pieces  of  well-burnt  chareoal,  or  a  piece  of  chareoal  and  a  me- 
talUc  wire,  are  connected  with  the  apparatus  and  immersed  in  water,  on  com- 
pleting the  cireuit,  gas  was  abundantly  evolved,  and  the  points  of  the  charcoal 
appeared  red  hot  for  some  time  afler  the  contact  was  made.  Sparks  were  also 
produced  by  means  of  charcoal  points  immersed  in  concentrated  nitre  and  sul- 
phuric acidis.  When  two  charcoal  points  acted  in  water,  the  gaseous  products 
consisted  of  one  eighth  carbonic  acid,  one  eighth  oxygen,  and  one  eighth  in- 
flammable gas,  apparently  hydrogen.  The  gases  produced  by  a  similar  process 
from  alcohol,  ether,  and  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  were  also  a  mixture  of  oxygen 
j  and  hydrogen.  In  all  these  cases  it  appeared  that  the  gases  proceeded 
chiefly  from  the  decomposition  of  the  water  contained  in  the  several  solutions. 

The  effects  of  the  ignition  of  charcoal  in  muriatic  acid  confined  over  mer- 
cury, were  next  tried.  The  chareoal  being  kept  white  hot  for  nearly  two  hours, 
the  gas  waa  very  little  reduced  in  volume,  and  the  charcoal  was  not  sensibly 
consumed.  When  the  gas  was  examined,  three  fourths  of  it  were  absorbed  by 
water,  and  the  remainder  was  inflammable.* 

*  Davy's  Work%  ToL  iL,  p.  214.    London,  1S39. 
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or  the  tbooriei  proposed  at  thia  early  period  of  the  experimenUl  niquiiy  t« 
explain  chemical  docoin position  by  the  Voltaic  apparatus,  that  of  Grouhus  wu 
the  earticiit  olid  most  pEausibis,     To  Himplify  the  view  of  this  theory,  we  shiU 
take  aa  an  example  of  ils  apphcation   the  decomposition  of  water.     Each  mo- 
lecule of  water  being  coiupoaed  of  a  molecule  of  oxygen  and  a  molecule  at 
',  hydrogen,  their  natural  electricitios  are  in  equilibrium  when  not  exposed  lo  any 
'  disturbing  force,  each  pnseessing  equal  quantities  of  ihe  positive  aud  negative 
fluids.     I'hB  electricity  of  the  positive  wife  acling  by  induction  on  the  nalonl 
eleciricilies  of  the  contiguous  molecule  of  water,  attracts  the  negative  and  te- 
pela  the  positive  fluid.     It  is  further  assumed  in  this  theory,  that  oxygen  bati 
natural  attraction  for  negative,  and  hydrogen  for  positive  electricity  ;  therefora 
[  the  positive  wire  in  attracting  the  negative  fluid  of  the  contiguous  molecule  of 
'  water,  and  repelling  its  positive  fluid,  attracts  iu  couslituent  molecule  of  oxy- 
gen, and  repels  its  molecule  of  hydrogen.     The  panicle  of  water,  therefor*, 
'  places  itself  with  its  oxygen  nest  the   positive  wire,  and  its  hydragen  on  (b« 
I  opposite  aide.     The  positive  electricity  of  the  first  particle  of  water  thus  acco- 
fflulatcd  on  ita  hydrogen  molecule,  produces  the  same  actiuo  on  the  succeeding 
molecule  of  water  as  the  wire  did  upon  the  first  molecule  ;  and  a  similar  l^ 
rangemeni  of  ibe  second  molecule  of  water  is  elTecied.     This  second  molecule 
acts  in  lilte  manner  on  ibe  third,  and  ho  on.    All  ihe  particles  of  water  hetwero 
the  positive  aud  negative  wires  thus   assume  a  polar  arraugement,  and  Have 
their  natural  electricities  decomposed  ;  the  negative  poles  and  oxygen  molecules 
looking  toward  the  positive  wire,  and  the  positive  poles  and  hydrogen  mul»- 
cules  looking  toward  the  negative  wire.     The  attraction  of  the  positive  wits 
I   now  separates  the  oxygen  molecule  of  the  contiguous  particle  of  water  fruca 
'   its  hydrogen  molecule,  ncuiralixes  ils  negative  electricity,  and  either  dismisses 
I   it  in  the  gaseous  form,  or  combines  with  it,  according  to  the  degree  of  the  at' 
finity  of  the  meial  of  the  wire  for  oxygen.     The  hydrogen  molecule  thus  liber- 
!    aied   elTects  in  like  manner  the  decomposition  of  the  second  particle  of  water, 
'   combining  with  ils  oxygen,  and  thus  again  forming  water  and  dismissing  iu 
hydrogen.     The  latter  acts  in  the  same  maimer  on  the   next  particle  of  water, 
and  so  on.     Thus,  a  senes  of  decompositions  and  recompositions  arc  supposed 
to  be  carried  on  through  the  fluid,  until  the  process  reaches  the  particle  of  wa- 
ir  contiguous  to  the  negative  wire,  and  the  molecule  of  hydrogen  there  diseo- 
I   gaged  gives  up  its  positive  electricity,  by  which  an  equal  ponioa  of  negative 
'    electricity  proceeding  from  the  wire  is  neutralized,  and  the  molecule  of  hydro- 
I   gen  escapes  iu  the  gaseous  form.     It  is  equally  compatible  with  this  theory  lo 
S  suppose  the  series  of  decomposition  s   and  recumposiiions  to  commence  at  the 
(  negative  and  terminate  at  the  positive  wire,  or  to  commence  siraullaneotisly  si 
i  both,  and  terminate  at  any  intermediate  point  by  the  union  of  the  la.st  molecule 
i  of  oxygen  disengaged  in  the  one  series  with  the  last  molecule  of  hydrogan 
J  disengaged  in  the  other. 

1  GroilhuB  illustrated  this  ingenious  hypothesis  by  comparing  the  supposed 
J  phenomena  with  the  mechanical  efTecis  produced  when  a  number  of  elastic 
t  balls — ivory  balls  for  example — being  suspended  so  thai  their  centres  shall  be  u 
J  the  same  straight  line,  and  their  surfaces  mutually  touch,  cither  of  ihe  extreme 
(  balls  of  the  series  being  raised  and  let  fall  against  the  sdjaccnl  one,  the  eSed 
J  is  propagated  through  the  series,  and  the  last  ball  alone  recoils  in  coniequeoce 
(  of  the  impaci ;  and  although  the  action  and  reaction  are  suffered  by  each  bill 

2  of  the  aeries,  and  each  is  instrumental  in  transmitting  the  effect,  no  visibla 
change  takes  place  in  any  ball  except  the  last,  and  the  effect  is  continued  by 

)  ihe  alternate  action  of  the  extreme  bails  until  the  motion  is  gradually  aiopped 
c  by  the  resistance  of  the  air,  and  other  external  causes. 

The  experimenta  of  Davy,  which  hive  been  already  mentioned,  were  only 
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the  prelude  to  a  brilliant  series  of  discoveries,  the  commencement  of  which 
buTBt  upon  the  scientific  worid  in  his  Bakerian  Lecture  for  the  year  1806.  As 
toon  as  the  spendid  results  detailed  in  that  paper  became  known  in  France, 
the  members  of  the  Institute,  rising  superior  to  the  feelings  of  national  ani- 
mosity which  at  that  time  unhappily  prevailed,  unanimously  conferred  upon  its 
distinguished  author  the  prize  which  had  been  established  by  Napoleon  for  the 
best  experiments  on  Voltaic  electricity.* 

The  genius,  address,  and  perseverance  of  him  whose  vocation  is  to  investi- 
gate the  laws  of  nature,  are  not  always  confined  to  the  grateful  labor  of  devel- 
oping truths.  The  extirpation  of  error  is  a  task  which,  while  it  demands  the 
exercise  of  equally  exalted  powers,  is  never  rewarded  by  that  eclat  which  sur- 
TOimds  the  discovery  of  natural  harmonies  before  unobserved  and  unsuspected. 
In  the  commencement  of  the  series  of  researches  now  referred  to,  Davy  found 
it  necessary  to  clear  from  his  path  certain  difficulties,  and,  as  he  rightly  con- 
ceived, errors^  by  which  his  progress  was  obstructed. 

When  the  decomposing  powers  of  the  pile  were  first  exhibited,  the  excite- 
ment attending  a  discovery  so  unlooked  for  prevented  the  details  of  the  experi- 
ments from  receiving  all  the  attention  to  which  they  were  entitled.  When  the 
circumstances  attending  the  decomposition  of  water  by  the  Voltaic  wires  were 
sobmitted  to  closer  examination,  it  was  found  that  indications  of  the  presence 
of  an  acid  always  existed  at  the  pole  where  oxygen  was  evolved,  and  those  of 
■n  alkali  at  the  other  pole.  In  cases  where  the  water  submitted  to  decomposi- 
tion might  be  supposed  to  hold  saline  matter  in  solution,  such  efiects  would 
create  no  surprise ;  but  they  were  unequivocally  manifested  when  the  water 
used  was  distilled,  and  when  there  was  every  reason  to  think  it  chemically 
pure.  Mr.  Cruickshank  explained  this,  by  supposing  the  acid  to  be  nitrous 
add,  proceeding  from  the  combination  of  the  azote  of  the  common  air  held  in 
solution  by  the  water  with  the  oxygen  evolved  at  the  positive  wire  ;  and  the 
alkali  to  be  ammonia,  proceeding  from  the  combination  of  the  same  principle 
with  the  hydrogen  evolved  at  the  negative  wire.  Desormes  maintained  that 
the  acid  was  muriatic  ;*  and  Brugnatelli  that  it  was  an  acid  sui  generis,  produ- 
ced by  the  combination  of  positive  electricity  with  one  of  the  constituents  of 
water,  and  called  it  electric  acid.  Some  maintained  that  the  constituents  of  the 
acid  and  alkali  came  over  from  the  liquid  used  in  the  Voltaic  apparatus  in  some 
undiscovered  manner  along  the  wires,  and  was  thus  deposited  in  the  water ; 
and  others  held  that  it  was  generated  out  of  the  elements  of  the  water  by  Vol- 
taic action.     An  article  was  published  in  the  "  Philosophical  Magazine,**  f  by 

*  It  U  itated  in  the  Memoirs  of  Dvrj  by  Dr.  Farii  (p.  168),  that  the  prise  giren  to  Dstj  was  the 
anwaal  medal,  worth  3,000  francs,  which  was  designed  as  a  reward  for  Uie  best  espwinients  in  elec- 
tricitv  which  should  be  made  in  each  year.  Tlie  same  statement  is  made  in  a  note  by  the  editor  in 
the  fifth  Tolome  of  Davy's  Worlu  (p.  5S),  edited  by  his  brother.  Dr.  John  Dary :  "  Tne  minor  prise 
of  3,000  francs^  fonnded  by  Napoleon  when  first  consul,  for  the  most  important  result  in  electrical 
research  daring  each  year,  was  awarded  by  the  Institate  to  the  aothor  for  this  paper :  the  principal 
prise  of  60,000  francs,  c^  which  the  preceding  was  only  the  intereit,  in  the  opinion  of  the  best 
judges  was  rather  due  to  him.  as  it  was  proposed  to  be  given  '  k  celui,  qui  par  ses  oxp€riences  ct 
SOS  MCOttverte%  fcra  k  faire  k  relectricite  et  au  galvanisme  un  pas  comparable  a  cela  qn'ont  fait 
faire  i  ccs  sciences  Franklin  et  Volta.'  Thus  the  writer  in  the  Quarterly  Beview  already  referred 
lo  remarhs,  '  It  was  onlv  questioned  by  those  who  were  capable  of  appreciating  its  importance, 
whether  ihey  acted  with  strict  impartiality  in  assigning  to  him  the  annual  interesi  only,  when  he 
appeared  to  have  a  iair  claim  to  tne  principal/  *' 

On  the  other  hand,  the  French  writers  on  electricity  claim  the  merit  of  having  gi^en  Davy  the 
bif^MV  prise :  **  Les  grandes  d6coaverte%"  says  Becquorel  (tom.  i.,  p.  163),  **  dont  Davy  avalt  en- 
lichi  la  science  fclectro-chemique.  le  placaicnt  hors  de  ligno  avcc  les  autres  physiciens  oni  avaient 

#  paxvoom  la  mSme  carri^re  depuis  Volte ;  aassi,  I'lnstitat  loi  docema•^il  le  pnz  de  60,000f.  qui  avait 

#  m  promis  par  Napol6on  k  Taatear  des  plus  grandes  dfcconvertes  en  felectrwit£,  oomparal>les  k  celle 
c  de  Volte  etde  GhUvant"  Whether  Davy  received  the  hi({herorthe  lower  prise  (we  believe  it 
C  was  Uie  lovrar),  it  is  evident  that  the  French  scientific  authorities  now  think  be  was  entitled  to  the 
I  former. 

<       t  Vol  zxL,  p.  970. 


■  Mir.  PmI,  of  CuNbiidg*,  ooattiniBg  aa  M««mt  of  an  oapOTHSMt  k 
dm  wihwil,  aftw  >  bigo  poctiott  hai  b— n  to-napniifl  by  i 
n  ewpwatioB  nmmto  of  aoda,  ahliM^  iho  walar  obm  ia  ua 
baaa  dialflbd  with  avoij  n 


OMiit  hu  baaa  dutabd  win  avoij  mManUott  BBCBiiaiy  to  ina  it  ftn 
iltiaa.  ^OniaqaiijbaiDCBBdaat  Caoibridga,  no  patapa  cona^gari) 
tha  turn  aad  atoaaa  of  tha  paofaaaaj  aKhor  eoda  ba  fbud;  aadd 
mant  waa  eoododad  to  be  a  mora  attain  to  jnoAm  on  dw  tiia<l«lll 
"  worid,  whaa  Aa  auipriae  waa  lawTaa  by  iha  paMicaifcf  of 
by  PralSMaor  PaooUout  of  naa,  in  wUeb  di*  t 


aalt  waa  attamad  aa  waa  otatad  ia  dta  piatandad  Canlaidga  aapeiuDaa 
TCaurbringbd  to  iba  aama-  eonoloaMw,  aaoibad  Oa  aiMoaad  «fl 
ooaman  imi  PaooUoni,  to  iha  oKjdatkw  of  l^dngea,  oa  tkaonsk 


U|^,  and  on  iha  otkoi?  in  a  knrar  dagraa  dun  that  wUch  tenia  waM 
Bnoh  won  tha  eODfiiaioa  aod  obaootitjr  ia  whidt  dM  caiumauXf  «f 
waa  innlrad  on  dia  anljiaet  of  dw  Vobuo  dacoiiipoailioo  of  waMr,  « 
^■tina  waa  takaa  op  I7  Darjr.  In  eonuaoa  widi  oAaia,  ha  had  afaa 
-an  aailjr  period  the  pvaaaaeo  of  aa  aoid  tad  alkali  in  watw  mdar  Ao 
of  deco^weitioB ;  bnt  aiataa,  that,  00  aaifar  aa  1800,  ha  oooohided  fhn 
pninienta  that  the  aeid  noeaadad  Aoai  ma  animal,  and  vegetable  ani 
uluoh  ha  «anlin«d,.aaddiat  the  alkali  araaernm  the  oonoaiOBofll 
Taaaala  ia  wueh  tha  ezpariment  waa  aandiictad.  Siaular  inlenaoi 
aado  hjr  the  GalTinio  Soeie^r  of  Pane,  br  IIH.  Bkit  and  Thfoaidt  aa 
WcdlaiUB ;  dte  laat  of  whom  nmoved  one  of  Ae  fooreaa  of  theao  d> 
aloBHBla  1^  tha  hap|rf  azpediont  of  oonnactiBg  dta  poaitire  and  negM 
tionaof  water  bj  a  pieee  of  weU-waahed  aaboMoa. 

The  inveatigadoa  now  ondenaken  by  Davy  wu  commenced  by  dc 
■bg  distilled  water  in  two  small  cups  of  agate,  P  N  (fig.  3),  ctninect 


piece  of  wtiite  transpsrent  amiamhuB,  A.  The  wires  of  the  Voltaic  ba 
160  pairs  of  four-tDch  plates  were  connected  with  the  water,  the  positi 
being  immersed  in  the  cup  P,  and  the  negative  wire  in  N.  After  the 
had  been  continued  for  forty-eight  honrs,  the  water  in  the  cup  P  was  t 
redden  litmus  paper,  and  turmeric  paper  was  affected  by  the  water  in 
appeared,  therefore,  and  further  experiment  confirmed  the  indicatioo,  th 
waa  present  in  the  positive  water,  and  alkali  in  the  negative. 
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This  result,  after  all  the  precautions  which  had  been  taken,  was  quite  unex- 
pected, and,  as  may  be  imagined,  gave  not  a  little  surprise  to  the  experimenter. 
Still  he  did  not  for  a  moment  entertain  any  of  the  speculations  of  the  genera- 
tkm  of  these  substances  in  the  water.  His  next  step  was  to  repeat  the  exper- 
iment with  glass  instead  of  agate  cups,  using  the  same  quantities  of  the  same 
water,  and  exposing  them  for  the  same  time  to  the  action  of  the  same  battery. 
He  argued,  tluit  if  the  cause  lay  in  the  water,  the  effects  would  be  the  same ; 
bot  that  if  the  cups  had  any  share  in  producing  them,  they  might  be  expected 
to  be  different.  The  result  confirmea  his  anticipation.  The  alkali  was  pro- 
daced  in  the  cup  N  in  quantity  twenty  times  as  great  as  with  the  agate  cups, 
bat  there  was  no  trace  of  the  acid.  The  experiments  were  then  repeated  sev- 
eral times  with  the  agate  cups,  when  the  acid  and  alkali  reappeared  in  quanti- 
ties, which,  when  compared  with  each  other  and  with  the  result  of  the  experi- 
ment with  glass  cups,  left  no  doubt  that  the  agate  cups  themselves  had  been 
the  chief  if  not  the  only  source  of  the  acid,  and,  in  a  considerable  degree,  of 
die  alkali  also.  Still  it  was  unpossible  to  ascribe  the  effects  altogether  to  the 
onterial  of  the  cups ;  and  he  was  impressed  with  the  suspicion  that  tlie  water 
iUtlf^  notwithstanding  its  careful  distillation,  must  hare  held  more  or  less  alka- 
fine  matter  in  solution.  It  was  known  that  the  usual  tests  would  fail  to  indi- 
cate the  presence  of  alkaline  impurities  when  their  proportion  in  water  was 
wder  a  certain  limit ;  and  the  New  river  water,  which  he  used,  contained  an- 
imal and  vegetable  impurities,  which  might  furnish  neutral  salts  capable  of  be- 
ing carried  orer  in  the  process  of  distillation. 

The  agate  cups  were  now  replaced  by  two  conical  cups  of  pure  gold  (fig.  4), 

Pig.  4. 


each  containing  about  twenty-five  grains  of  water.  Distilled  water  in  these 
was  exposed  to  the  action  of  a  battery  of  100  pairs  of  six-inch  plates.  In  ten 
minutes  indications  of  acid  and  alkali  were  formed  in  the  cups  D  and  N  re- 
spectively. The  process  was  continued  for  fourteen  hours,  during  the  whole 
df  which  time  the  acid  increased  in  the  cup  D.  The  same  increase  was  not, 
however,  observed  in  the  alkali  in  the  cup  N ;  on  the  contrary,  it  reached  its 
maximum  state  in  a  short  time,  and  continued  without  increase  afterward.  On 
heating  the  cup  N,  the  alkali  diminished,  but  could  not  be  altogether  dismissed. 

These  experiments  being  repeated  with  similar  results,  it  became  apparent 
that  the  source  of  the  acid  and  alkali  must  exist  in  the  water  itself,  and  must 
either  have  arisen  from  saline  matter  remaining  in  solution  in  the  water  after 
distillation,  or  have  been  produced  by  the  azote,  which  exists  in  minute  por- 
tions in  all  water  ei!^ed  to  the  air.  The  latter  supposition  would  not  be  in- 
compatible with  the  circumstance  of  the  alkali  speedily  attaining  a  maximum, 
since  the  continued  absorption  of  azote  from  the  atmosphere  by  the  water  would 
be  stopped  when  the  latter  would  become  charged  with  hydrogen. 

The  former  supposition  was  adopted,  and  it  was  determined  to  submit  the 
water  which  had  been  used  in  the  last  experiments  to  slow  redistillation.     A 
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qout  of  this  wmter  wm  aeeordingly  evmpontod  ki  a*  nlt«r  «till  H  a  liaayii 
tnra  bdlow  140^,  and  m  mUm  ruiimm  «w»  •totiwirf  awyjbiiy  jwhi  ffal)b^ 
mgrmm* 

The  gold  CUM  were  now  agtfiii  filled  with  the  water  tbue  purified,  aado 
poeed  to  the  VMtaio  actioo.  After  two  houia  the  cop  N  fiulad  to  ahow  aq 
alkaline  effect  on  turmeric  paper.  By  Tory  mimite  obeenratkNK  ka  effertJi 
the  more  delicate  teat  of  litmoa  waa  pereeiTable ;  but  thia  ditappjBared  hftn 
^plication  of  heat,  and  waa,  therefore,  aeeribed  lo  ammoDia  produced  liw  Ai 
combination  of  the  email  quantity  of  aaote  oonttineil  in  die  wnlerwiu-Ai 
naecent  hydrogen. 

Finally,  in  order  to  inanlate  the  reenlta  from  thediatiirbingeflreetaof.theiVi 

nmnding  atmoaphere,  the  gold  cupa  containing  the  purified  water  wen  pheii 

wider  &  receiver  of  an  w-pnmp,  which  wae  exhuuted  nntii.the  flnnge  aM 

at  half  an  inch.    Hydrogen  gaa  waa  then  introdoced  under  the  reeeiT^iv  wy4 

I  mixed  with  the  very  minute  portion  of  atmoepheric  air  which  had 


waa  again  withdrawn  by  the  ponm.  Pure  hydrogen  gaa  waa  now  once 
introduced  anmnd  the  cupe,  which  being  plaoad.in  eonnezion  with  the  VeM 
appaimtua,  were  auffered  to  remain  under  ita  action  for  twenty-fomr  hMin,alAi 
end  of  which  time  neither  of  the  portiona  of  the  water  altered  in  thm  ~ 
degree^  the  tint  of  litmna. 

Thua  were  diapelled  the  apeculationa  on  the  ppwerof  eleetriei^to 
new  prindplee  in  water;  and  by  eliminating  .the  diatarbing  -notioa  ef  edm 
cauaea,  the  decompoeinff  power  of  the  pile  upon  a  binary  compound  waa  |a» 
aented  in  a  manner  fitted  for  theoretical  inveetigati^n.  . 

If  chance  occaaionally  deprivea  the  philoeoplwr  of  the  merit  of  diaeofeiy  I) 
throwing  facts  under  his  feet,  an  ample  field  for  the  exercise  of  his  aagadq 
remains  in  the  due  appreciation  of  the  innumerable  effects  which  are  incidenta 
to  his  experimental  researches  ;  to  seize  which  as  they  arise,  to  pursue  then 
through  their  consequences,  to  strip  them  of  the  Protean  disguises  which  the] 
borrow  from  other  phenomena  with  which  they  become  related,  to  expand  then 
by  comparison  and  generalization  into  comprehensive  natural  laws,  is  the  pro? 
ince  of  the  highest  powers  of  philosophical  inquiry.  Never  was  this  felicitoo 
instinct  more  conspicuous  than  in  the  mind  of  Davy.  No  effect,  however  mi 
nute  or  accidental  it  might  apparently  be,  presenting  itself  in  his  experimeati 
escaped  his  vigilance,  if  it  offered  the  least  clue  to  further  discovery.  In  th 
course  of  the  experiments  just  noticed,  he  found  himself  embarrassed  by  th 
disturbing  action  of  the  Voltaic  wires  on  the  material  of  the  vessels  containinj 
the  liquid,  which  was  the  immediate  object  of  his  attention.  One  materia 
after  another  was  put  aside  to  get  rid  of  this  effect ;  but  thefttet  waa  not  ovei 
looked  or  forgotten.     It  proved  the  germ  of  a  vast  discovery. 

The  negative  wire  effected  a  partial  decomposition  of  the  glaaa  and  agat 
cups,  and  brought  a  portion  of  their  constituents  into  solution  in  the  water  oofl 
tained  in  them.  Might  not  a  power,  which  thus  subdued  affinities  so  stubbor 
as  those  which  produce  the  aggregation  of  substances  so  insoluble  as  agate  an 

S^ass,  be  brought  to  bear  on  other  similar  bodies,  and  perchance  reaolve  iat 
eir  components  substances  now  considered  simple  and  elementary  !  As  : 
fiist  trial  of  the  decomposition  of  insoluble  or  difficultly-soluble  bodies,  cap 
were  formed  of  wax,  resin,  marble,  argillaceous  schist  from  Cornwall,  aerpei 
tine  from  the  Lizard,  and  gray  wacke.  Being  filled  with  purified  water*  in  lb 
aame  manner  as  in  the  experiments  above  described,  decomposition  waa  in  al 
cases  effected  and  saline  matter  evolved. 

Pursuing  this  investigation,  he  successively  decomposed  by  the  aame  pn 

*  B7  pmifled  wster  in  iD  the  fbdowing  ezperimenti  fa  to  be  onderalood  wator  iiihieJ  dnai 
otDy  pBTO  by  the  procewai  abova  dogcriliad. 
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ce08  sulphate  of  lime,  sulphate  of  strootia,  fluate  of  lime,  sulphate  of  baryta, 
and  other  insoluble  salts,  and  in  each  case  obtained  the  acid  in  the  positive 
and  the  base  in  the  negative  cup.  Certain  mineral  substances,  such  as  basalt, 
leolite,  and  vitreous  lava  from  ^tna,  were  examined  ;  and  although  the  saline 
ingredients  in  some  cases  prevailed  in  extremely  mitute  proportions,  their 
presence  was,  nevertheless,  distinctly  manifested.  The  soluble  compounds, 
such  as  sulphate  and  nitrate  of  potash,  sulphate  and  phosphate  of  soda,  were 
easily  decomposed,  and  the  results  were  the  same. 

The  metallic  salts  deposited  their  metallic  elements  in  crystals  on  the  nega- 
tive wire,  round  which  the  oxide  was  also  deposited,  while  the  acid  was  col- 
lected in  the  positive  cup. 

These,  however,  were  only  the  first  and  least  important  of  the  consequences 
of  the  idea  of  extending  the  principle  in  virtue  of  which  the  Voltaic  wire  cor- 
joded  the  glass.  We  shall  aismiss  this  for  the  present,  to  consider  the  next 
■eries  of  experiments  in  these  researches,  but  shall  resume  the  subject. 

From  many  of  his  own  experiments,  and  some  described  by  Gautherot, 
Hisinger,  Berzelius,  and  Ritter,  it  was  apparent  that  the  Voltaic  influence  was 
capable  not  only  of  decomposing  compound  bodies,  but  also  of  transferring,  or, 
if  the  term  may  be  permitted,  decanting  their  constituents  from  one  vessel  to 
another.  The  series  of  experiments  which  follows  next  in  order  in  these  re- 
searches was  directed  to  the  examination  of  the  limits  of  that  power,  and  the 
effects  attending  it  under  conditions  not  before  tried. 

When  the  substance  to  be  decomposed  was  insoluble,  it  was  formed  into  a 
cop,  as  in  the  preceding  experiments,  and  water  contained  in  it  was  exposed  to 
the  Voltaic  action.    Thus  let  A,  fig.  5,  be  an  agate  cup,  and  S  a  cup  made  of 


Fig.  5. 


the  sobstance  to  be  submitted  to  Voltaic  action.  Let  them  each  be  filled  with 
purified  water,  and  connected  by  asbestos.  If  A  be  connected  with  the  posi- 
tiva  and  S  with  the  negative  wire,  it  was  expected  that  any  acid  constituent 
which  may  be  in  the  substance  of  which  S  is  formed  would  pass  into  A,  which 
woold  become  an  acid  solution,  and  appear  by  the  application  of  the  usual 
tests.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  A  be  connected  with  the  negative  and  S  with  the 
positive  wire,  any  alkali  which  may  be  in  the  substance  of  which  S  is  formed 
was  expected  to  pass  into  A,  and  to  be  manifested  there  by  the  common  alka- 
line testa. 

In  the  first  case  in  which  his  method  was  tried,  the  cup  S  was  formed  of 
sulphate  of  lime.  The  cup  A  was  connected  with  the  negative  and  S  with  the 
positive  wire.  With  a  battery  of  100  pair  of  plates,  the  water  in  A  was  in 
{  about  four  hours  converted  into  a  strong  solution  of  lime,  and  the  liquid  in  S 
I  was  converted  into  sulphuric  acid.  When  the  cup  A  received  the  positive  and 
8  the  negative  wire,  the  effects  were  reversed.  In  that  case,  the  water  in  A 
became  sulphuric  acid,  and  a  solution  of  lime  was  found  in  S. 

Other  saline  cups  were  submitted  to  the  same  process  with  like  results  ;  the 
water  in  the  positive  cup  always  receiving  acid,  and  that  in  the  negative  cup 
alkali. 

Two  cops  of  glass  were  connected  with  the  poles  of  the  batteiy.  One  was 
Oled  with  distilled  water,  and  the  other  with  a  saline  solution.    In  every  case 


.^ 


I  the  fl&It  was  decomposed,  the  base  ptisaing  iou 

i  and  the  acid  in  the  positive  cup. 

{       The  ume  required  for  those  tranamiHaiims  appeared  U 

i  bus,  as  the  space  through  which  the  decomposed  elemeiiis  were  t 
.nitted  increased.  • 

To  deiermine  wheihet  ilio  action  of  the  metallic  wires  proceeding 
Voltaic  batleiy  was  immedialely  engaged  in  the  jiroduction  of  ihose  di 
silions.  the  ne»t  experiments  were  arranged  so  that  the  electric  curren 
be  iransmittcd  to  the  solution  to  lio  ilecomposed  through  liquid  coadticion. 
For  this  purpose,  three  ciipB  (V,  I,  and  N,  fig.  6)  were  provided  ;  the  esUene 


ones  P  and  K  receiving  the  posilivfl  sod  m 
the  cup  I  connected  with  each  of  them  b 
were  filled  with  purified  water,  and  the  aolui 
the  intermediate  cup  I.  In  every  case  the 
decanted  into  P,  and  the  alkalir 


[Btive  wires  from  tbe  battery,  anJ 
amianlhua.  The  cups  P  and  N 
m  to  be  decomposed  was  put  into 
^id  constituent  of  the  aolulion  was 
It  the  amianthus  siphons  should 


have  any  mechanical  effect  on  the  transference  of  the  soluliou  between  the 
cups,  the  cups  P  and  N  were  so  filled  that  tbe  surfaces  of  the  water  in  them 
were  above  that  of  the  solution  in  I. 

As  it  was  now  abundantly  apparent  that  the  elements  of  the  decomposed 
substance  were  drawn  from  cup  N  through  the  interstices  of  the  siphons,  il  wm 
determined  to  try  how  far  this  decanting  power  could  be  carried  by  breaking 
the  continuity  of  ihe  siphons,  and  rendering  it  impoaaible  for  the  decomposed 
element  to  reach  its  destination  without  passing  through  an  intarmediate  liquid. 
For  ihta  purpose,  the  three  cups  being  arranged  aa  before,  two  of  ihem,  P  and 
I,  were  filled  with  distilled  water,  the  water  in  I  being  tinged  with  Uimus  ;  and 
the  negative  cup  N  was  filled  with  a  aalution  of  the  sulphate  of  potash.  If  the 
energy  of  the  attraction  of  the  positive  wire  for  the  acid  constituent  of  the  salt 
were  sufficiently  strong  to  cauae  it  to  pass  IVom  N  to  P,  through  the  liquid  in 
I,  it  was  naturally  expected  that,  on  jis  route,  its  presence  in  I  would  be  rendered 
tnanifest  by  ihc  usual  effect  of  reddening  the  litmus.  The  acid  passed  fian 
N  to  P  through  I,  but  without  being  manifested  in  I  by  any  redness  of  the  to- 

When  the  saline  solution  was  put  in  the  positive  cup  P,  and  the  purified  waifr 
in  the  negative  cup  N.  the  water  in  I  being  tinged  with  turmeric,  the  slluh 
passed  in  like  manner  from  P  to  N  without  producing  any  effect  on  the  colot 
of  the  liqiud  I. 

As  the  transmission  of  acid  or  alkali  by  means  of  the  electric  current  throuEb 
water  tinged  with  vegetable  colors  was  effected  without  producing  any  sensihle 
change  in  these  delicate  tests  of  their  presence,  it  was  conjectured  that,  whiU 
in  this  stale  of  transition,  or  electrical  progression,  tbe  chemical  elemeoia  were 


deprived  of  their  wonted  properties,  and  that  therefore  they  would  equally  pass 
through  solutions  of  substances  for  which,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  they 
exhibit  a  strong  affinity,  that  affinity  being  rendered  dormant,  or  counteracted, 
by  the  predominating  influence  of  the  electrical  attraction.  To  reduce  this 
conjecture  to  the  test  of  experiment,  the  water  tinged  with  vegetable  colors  in 
the  intermediate  cup  I  was  replaced  by  a  weak  solution  of  ammonia,  purified 
water  was  put  into  the  cup  P,  and  a  solution  of  the  sulphate  of  potash  in  the 
cup  N.  The  sulphuric  acid,  attracted  by  the  positive  wire,  could  only  reach 
the  cup  P  by  passing  through  the  solution  of  ammonia.  With  a  battery  of  1 50 
pairs,  the  presence  of  the  acid  in  P  was  manifested  in  five  minutes  by  litmus 
paper.  In  half  an  hour,  the  solution  in  P  became  sour  to  the  taste,  and  pre- 
cipitated solution  of  nitrate  of  baryta.  Thus  the  sulphuric  acid  passed  through 
the  solution  of  ammonia  in  I  without  producing  upon  it  any  chemical  change. 
Solutions  of  lime,  potash,  and  soda,  were  successively  substituted,  with  similar 
results. 

Muriate  of  soda  and  nitrate  of  potash  were  successively  placed  in  the  cup  N, 
and  the  muriatic  and  nitric  acids  made  to  pass  through  concentrated  alkaline 
menstrua  in  t  without  any  chemical  effects. 

The  neutral  salts  of  lime,  potash,  soda,  ammonia,  and  magnesia  in  solution, 
were  successively  placed  in  the  cup  P,  distilled  water  in  N,  and  sulphuric,  ni- 
tric, and  muriatic  acids,  successively  in  the  intermediate  cup  I.  The  alkaline 
elements  of  the  salts  wore  thus  drawn  through  the  acids,  and  decanted  into  N, 
without  undergoing  any  change  themselves,  or  causing  any  change  in  the 
acids. 

Strontia  and  baryta  passed  freely  by  a  similar  process  through  muriatic  and 
nitric  acids,  and  reciprocally  these  acids  passed  with  equal  facility  through  so- 
lutions of  strontia  and  baryta.  The  uniformity  of  this  series  of  phenomena 
was,  however,  broken  when  it  was  attempted  to  transmit  the  same  alkalies 
through  sulphuric  acid,  or  to  pass  sulphuric  acid  through  them.  A  new  order 
of  effects  was  here  evolved. 

A  solution  of  sulphate  of  potash  was  placed  in  the  cup  N,  distilled  water  in 
P,  and  a  solution  of  baryta  in  I.  The  sulphate  of  potash  was  decomposed  as 
before,  and  sulphuric  acid  passed  from  the  negative  cup  on  its  route  toward  the 
positive  wire  ;  but  its  progress  was  arrested  in  the  intermediate  cup,  where  it 
was  seized  by  the  baryta  and  precipitated.  It  appeared,  however,  that  this 
obstruction  to  the  progress  of  the  acid  was  not  absolutely  complete  ;  for  when 
the  process  was  continued  for  several  days,  traces  of  acid  were  found  in  the 
positive  cup.  When  a  solution  of  strontia  was  substituted  for  the  baryta  in  the 
intermediate  cup,  the  effects  were  similar. 

When  the  muriate  of  baryta  was  put  in  the  positive  cup,  sulphuric  acid  in  the 
intermediate  cup  I,  and  water  in  the  negative  cup  N,  no  alkali  passed  to  the 
cup  N,  all  being  arrested  in  I,  where  the  sidphate  of  baryta  was  manifest,  and 
muriatic  acid  remained  in  the  cup  P. 

It  appeared,  therefore,  that  the  exception  to  the  transmission  of  the  elements 
of  bodies  through  menstrua  for  which  they  have  an  affinity,  includes  the  cases 
in  which  the  result  of  that  affinity  would  be  an  insoluble  compound.  The  sul- 
phates of  strontia  and  baryta  are  insoluble  in  water  ;  and  sulphuric  acid  cannot 
be  transmitted,  by  the  electric  current,  through  strontia  or  baryta,  nor  the  latter 
through  the  former. 

The  operation  of  these  principles  was  very  beautifully  illustrated  by  the  fol- 
lowing experiment :  The  cups  P  and  N  were  filled  with  solution  of  muriate  of 
aoda,  and  the  cup  I  with  solution  of  sulphate  of  silver.  The  cup  P  was  con- 
nected with  I  by  a  slip  of  wet  turmeric  paper,  and  the  cup  N  was  connected 
with  I  by  a  slip  of  wet  litmus  paper.     When  the  operation  of  the  battery  com- 
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\  iDunced,  the  presence  of  soda  in  a  free  state  was  manifested  in  the  cop 
{  muiiatic  »cid  in  the  cup  P.  The  murlntic  acid  drawn  from  ihe  ctip  N| 
)  the  litiDiu  paper,  was  seen  lo  rorin  a  dense  precipitate  in  the  cup  I, 
(  soda  paaaiiig  through  the  lurroeric  paper  from  the  cup  P  was  obserrad 
I  cup  I,  furming  a  more  difTused  and  lighter  precipitate.  But  neitherilM 
\  passing  through  the  iitmus  paper,  nor  the  alkali  in  passing  through  tha| 
j  paper,  produced  any  change  in  the  color  of  these  tests. 

When  salts  having  metallic  oxides  as  bases  were  placed  in  the  cop 

olulions  being  put  in  I,  the  oxides  passed  through  ihe  acids  ;   but  iltt 

I  reas  was  much  slower  than  that  of  the  alkalies.     When  a  solution  of  ll) 

?  sulphate  of  iron  was  placed  in  P,  and  muriatic  acid  in  I,  the  greea  a 

!  iron  began  to  appear  in  about  ten  hours  on  the  amianthus  connecting  M 

{  and  it  look  three  days  to  collect  any  considerable  quantity  of  it  in  tha 

)  The  results  were  similar  when  solutions  of  sulphate  of  copper,  nilratai 

md  nitro-muriate  of  tin,  were  placed  in  the  cup  P. 

The  transmission  of  the  constituents  of  sails  through  aoluiions  of  tba 

\  hIis  was  next  tried,  and  the  results  were  what  was  anticipated.     Sail 

jeing  placed   in   N  and  1,  and  puriRed  water   in   P,  the  alkali   id 

J  began  to  pass  into  N  :  then  the  alkali  of  P,  after  passing  through  I,d 

)  N,  and  at  the  same  time  the  acid  of  1  passed  inlo  P.     Ultimately  the  H 

I  were  collected  in  P,  and  the  two  alkalies  in  N.     As  an  example  of  I 

)  cup  N  was  filled  with  a  solution  of  the  muriate  of  baryta,  the  cup  I  « 

j  phate  of  potash,  and  the  cup  P  with  pure  water.     A  battery  of  19 

!  brought  sulphuric  acid  in  live  minutes,  and  muriatic  acid  in  two  botin^ 

When  the  cup  P  was  filled  with  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  potash,  I  II 

iaie  of  baryta,  and  N  with  distilled  uater,  the  baryta  appeared  in  the  i 

I.  few  minutes  ;  after  an  hour,  the  potash  became  sensible  in  it. 

When  the  muriate  of  baryta  was  in  P,  the  sulphate  of  potash  in  I,  an 

n  N,  the  potash  soon  appeared  in  the  water ;  but  the  baryta  was  airt 

he  intermediate  cup  by  the  sulphuric  acid,  and  sulphate  of  baryla  w* 

J  daiitly  precipitated,      in  like  manner,  when  sulphate  of  silver  was  pfc 

)  the  cup  1,  muriate  of  baryta  being  in  N,  and  water  in  P,  sulphuric  aei 

J  passed  into  P,  and  a  precipitation  took  place  in  1. 

The  efiects  of  the  electric  current  on  the  principles  of  vegetable  and 

J  substances  was  next  tried.     The  fresh  stalk  of  a  polyanthus -leaf  waa  i 

3ad  of  the  siphon  of  amianthus,  lo  connect  the  two  cups  P  and  N  (fif 


:up  I  being  omitted.  The  cup  P  was  filled  with  a  solution  of  nitrato  O 
f  lia,  and  the  cup  N  with  purified  water.  The  water  aoon  became  grw 
(  showed  the  presence  of  alkali ;  and  the  solniion  in  the  cup  P  indio 
[  presence  of  free  nitric  acid.     After  ten  niinuies,  ihe  alkaline  matter  in  5 
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examined,  pTO?ed  to  be  potash  and  lime,  but  no  strontia  had  yet  arrived  in  the 
cap.  In  half  an  hour,  however,  strontia  appeared,  and  in  four  hours  was 
abundant. 

A  piece  of  the  muscular  flesh  of  beef  was  used  in  like  manner  as  a  siphon 
connecting  the  two  cups,  P  containing  a  solution  of  muriate  of  bar3rta,  and  N 
distilled  water.  Soda,  ammonia,  and  lime,  appeared  first  in  the  water,  and 
after  about  an  hour  and  a  quarter  the  baryta  began  to  arrive.  Muriatic  acid  was 
abundantly  liberated  in  the  cup  P. 

It  is  nothing  more  than  a  general  expression  of  the  phenomena  which  have 
been  just  detailed  to  say,  that  hydrogen,  alkaline  matter,  metals,  and  certain 
metallic  oxides,  are  attracied  toward  the  negative,  and  repelled  from  the  posi- 
tive pole  of  a  Voltaic  apparatus ;  and  that  oxygen  and  acid  substances  are 
affected  with  a  similar  attraction  and  repulsion  in  the  contrary  direction. 

As  to  the  actual  process  by  which  the  transfer  of  the  element  decomposed 
takes  place,  either  between  the  positive  and  negative  wires  in  the  solution  un- 
der decomposition,  or  through  the  intermediate  solution,  no  distinct  opinion  was 
expressed  in  the  paper  now  noticed.  Davy  showed  that  it  is  natural  to  sup- 
pose that  the  repellent  and  attractive  energies  are  conveyed  from  one  particle 
Ip  amothtr  of  the  same  kind^  and  that  locomotion  (of  these  particles)  takes  place 
in  consequence.  He  considered  this  to  be  proved  by  many  facts.  Thus  when 
an  acid  was  drawn  from  the  negative  to  the  positive  cup  through  an  alkaline 
sc^ution  contained  in  the  intermediate  cup,  if  the  Voltaic  action  was  for  a  mo- 
ment suspended  before  the  transfer  of  all  the  acid  in  the  negative  cup  had  been 
effected,  traces  of  acid  were  always  discoverable  in  the  intermediate  cup.  It 
altars  from  this  that  the  series  of  acid  molecules,  while  moving  between  the 
ends  of  the  amianthus  siphons  in  the  intermediate  cup,  do  not  enter  into  com- 
bination with  the  alkali ;  but  if  the  motion  be  for  a  moment  suspended,  com- 
bination instantly  takes  place.  In  this  case,  therefore,  it  would  not  appear  that 
any  supposition  of  transmission  by  a  series  of  decompositions  and  recomposi- 
tions  is  compatible  with  the  phenomena. 

In  the  cases,  however,  of  the  decomposition  of  water  (where  the  whole  men- 
stnram  between  the  decomposing  wires  is  water),  and  of  solution  of  neutral 
salts  (where  also  the  menstruum  is  altogether  composed  of  the  same  solution), 
he  admits  that  there  may  possibly  be  a  succession  of  decompositions  and  re- 
compositions  throughout  the  fluid.  He  admits,  also,  that  the  impossibility  of 
transmitting  through  an  acid  or  alkali  any  element  which  forms  with  it  an  in- 
soluble compound,  although  the  transmission  is  perfect  when  the  compound  is 
soluble,  supports  the  hypothesis  of  a  succession  of  compositions  and  decompo- 
sitions taking  place  in  every  case.  He  maintains,  that  although  in  some  cases 
insoluble  substances  are  transmitted,  the  transmission  is  effected  in  a  manner 
totally  different  from  that  which  takes  place  in  the  more  general  case.  The 
insoluble  matter  was,  in  these  cases,  carried  over  mechanically,  either  through 
the  interstices  of  the  siphons,  or  by  means  of  "  a  thin  stratum  of  pure  water, 
where  the  solution  had  been  decomposed  at  the  surface  by  carbonic  acid.*' 

It  appears  from  the  tenor  of  the  observations  in  this  paper,  "  on  the  mode 
of  decomposition  and  transition,"  that  the  mind  of  the  author  had  not  yet  ar- 
rived at  any  opinion  satisfactory  to  himself  on  this  subject. 

By  the  experimenu  of  Volta  it  had  been  shown  that  different  metals  brought 
into  contact  were  oppositely  electrified  after  separation.  Davy  found  that  an 
acid  and  a  metal  being  in  contact,  the  former  became  negative,  and  the  latter 
positive  ;  but  that  when  an  alkali  and  a  metal  were  in  contact,  the  electrical 
effects  were  reversed.  As  a  general  fact  it  appeared,  therefore,  that  positive 
electricity  has  a  tendency  to  pass  from  acids  to  metals,  and  from  metals  to  al- 
kalies, and  negative  electricity  to  flow  in  the  opposite  direction.     Different 
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bodies  wen,  thevefimy  ngudad  bj  Da^y  ••  hstriBg  wMi  gatokito  eirli  oHwr 
specific  sUdrieal  nutrgmM,    Acide  have  a  negative  and  ilkaliee  apoailife 
gy,  with  relation  to  oMtala ;  while  melib  have  a  poeilive  eneifjr  wi& 
to  acide,  and  a  negative  energy  with  lelatioa  to  alfcaliea 

Yariona  enerimenta  of  a  delicate  Uad  were  made  to  eetaHieh  dua  _ 
princiide.     To  avoid  the  dietiirbing  eileeta  whieh  would  be  irteediied  ly 
chemical  adioa,  the  anbetanoee  of  each  kind  aeleoled  tat  e^perinwmal  oobh^ 
nation  were  in  die  solid  and  diy  finrm.    When  onlict  aoeeiaiOy  bemoie^er  b^i 
raoic  acid,  perfectly  diT»  either  in  powder  or  crystals,'  was  toachad 
large  surface  with  a  disk  of  cqiper,  line,  or  tin,  fnsolatad,  the  aselal 
positive,  and  the  acid  negative.-   Phoephorio  aoid  and  line  gave  a  like 

MetaUio  platee  being  biocight  in  like  manner  in  centaet  with  liasa, 
magnesia,  or  eoda,beaune  negative,  the  eaitha  being  poaitiva.    The 
of  potaah  for  water  was  too  strong  to  allow  that  alkali  to  be  anhsnitiad  H^fttAJj 
Snijduir  became  positive  after  contact  with  a  meiallie  plate,  and  the 
exception  to  this  in  the  esse  of  lead  was  removed  by  ahowing  that 
stance  nibbed  against  newly  polished  lead  always  beeaas  uoaitive. 

All  these  facts  went  to  eopport  the  poeitifln,  that  tiie  eleGtrieal  nbtien^ 
diflerent  sabstancea,  as  shown  by  mere  contact,  was  in  hannoaywi&Aaiiv 
according  to  which  eleetrici^  was  developed  in  the  TotaacappamHa,  atttwH 
the  lAenomena  of  deoempoeition.    To  complete  the  esperimimtal  pvaof  of  Ail 
I  analogy,  it  woold  have  been  neceasaiy  to  ahow  that  oxygen  has  a 
Jhydiogen  a  poeitive  electrical  eneigr  in  relation  to  the  metals.    Not 
to  accomfdish  this,  recourse  was  had  to  the  coauKNmda.of  tbaoe  i 
Sulphuretted  hydn^en  in  water,  used  in  the  Yottaio  anangomant  of  siHii 
metallic  plates,  p1a3rB  the  part  of  an  alkali.     To  support  by  a  like  analogy  ut 
negative  character  of  oxygen,  he  showed  that  oxymuriatic  acid*  (chlonne) 
was  more  powerfully  negative  in  relation  to  metal  than  muriatic  acid,  even  is  t 
higher  degree  of  concentration. 

He  assumed  as  a  principle  suggested  by  analogy  and  supported  by  experi- 
ment, that  two  bodies  whieh  have  contrary  electrical  energies  in  relation  to  m  third 
body  have  contrary  electrical  energies  in  relation  to  each  other  ;  that  is  to  say, 
two  bodies,  A  and  B,  being  successively  brought  into  contact  with  a  third  C ; 
if  A  is  found  to  be  positive  after  separation  and  B  negative,  then  it  follows  that 
if  A  and  B  be  brought  into  mutual  contact,  A  will  be  poaitive  after  aeparalioa 
and  B  negative.  Lime  and  oxalic  acid  in  a  dry  and  aolid  state,  the  former 
being  positive  and  the  latter  negative  in  relation  to  metals,  were  brought  ioco 
contact,  and  the  electricity  collected  after  repeated  contacts  by  a  condenaing 
electrometer.     The  lime  waa  found  to  be  positive  and  the  acid  negative. 

Guided  by  the  analogies  suggested  by  auch  facta,  Davy  maintained,  at  a 
general  principle,  that  oxygen  and  acid  substances  have  a  negative  electrical 
energy  in  relation  to  hydrogen  and  alkaline  substances  ;  and  that  in  the  de- 
compositions and  changes  presented  by  the  effects  of  electricity,  the  different 
bodies  naturally  possessed  of  chemical  affinities  appear  to  be  incapable  of  en- 
tering into  combination  or  of  remaining  in  combination  by  virtue  of  these 
affinities  when  they  are  placed  in  a  state  of  electricity,  contrary  to  the  natmal 
relation  of  their  electrical  energies.  Thus  the  acids  in  the  positive  part  of  the 
circuit  separate  themselves  from  the  alkalies,  oxygen  from  hydrogen,  and  soon ; 
and  metals  on  the  negative  side  do  not  unite  with  oxygen,  and  acids  do  not  re- 
main in  union  with  their  oxides  ;  and  in  this  way  the  attractive  and  repeUaat 
agencies  seem  to  be  communicated  from  the  metallic  surfaces  (the  poles  of  tha 
pile)  throughout  the  whole  of  the  menstruum. 

*  TUf  ■abftanoe  wu  tfaea  tnppoied  to  be  a  oompoand.  ( 
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In  all  cases  in  which  bodies  combine  chemically,  they  are  found  to  have 
contrary  electrical  energies.  Examples  are  numerous.  The  bodies  in  the 
first  of  the  following  columns  are  all  negative  with  respect  to  those  which  are 
opposite  to  them  in  the  second :  — 


Oxygen 
Oxygen 
Copper 


Zinc. 

Silver. 

Zinc. 


Gold 

Metals 

Acids 


Mercury. 

Sulphur. 

Alkalies. 


The  constituent  particles  of  each  of  these  substances  when  brought  into 
contact,  being  naturally  in  opposite  states  of  electricity,  will,  according  to  the 
common  laws  of  electricity,  attract  each  other.  If  they  be  solid  bodies,  the 
force  of  aggregation  of  these  particles,  which  constitutes  the  character  of  their 
solidity,  will  resist  their  separation  ;  but  if  the  constituent  particles  be  free  to 
more  and  intermingle  among  each  other,  then  the  attraction  due  to  their  proper 
electricity  will  take  effect,  combination  will  ensue,  the  conditions  of  equilibri- 
un  of  the  electrical  forces  will  be  satisfied,  and  all  signs  of  free  electricity 
will  cease. 

In  support  of  this  hypothesis  it  is  argued,  that  when,  by  artificial  means,  the 
elements  of  any  compound  are  invested  with  electricity  contrary  to  that  which 
naturally  belongs  to  th^m,  such  electricity  exerting  a  force  contrary  to  that 
which  produces  or  maintains,  or  tends  to  produce  or  maintain  their  combina- 
tioD,  that  combination,  if  it  exist,  is  dissolved,  and  if  it  tend  to  be  efiected,  is 
pievented. 

Thus  sine  is  one  of  the  metals  which  have  the  strongest  natural  tendency  to 
combine  with  oxygen.  Let  it  be  charged  with  negative  electricity,  and  its  ox- 
ydation  beoomcfs  impossible,  because,  according  to  Davy's  hypothesis,  the  pos- 
itive electricity  naturally  belonging  to  its  molecules  is  neutralized  by  the  nega- 
tive electricity  artificially  imparted  to  it.  Again,  silver  is  one  of  the  metals 
which  have  the  least  tendency  to  unite  with  oxygen  ;  but  let  silver  be  charged 
with  positive  electricity,  and  it  oxydates  easily.  The  positive  electricity  sup- 
plied artificially  gives  increased  power  to  that  which  the  particles  possess,  so 
as  to  augment  their  attraction  for  the  negative  particles  of  the  oxygen. 

The  cases  of  bodies  which  have  contrary  electrical  energies,  either  in  rela- 
tion to  a  third  body  or  in  relation  to  each  other,  are  therefore  simple,  and  easily 
apprehended.  But  two  bodies  may  have  electrical  energies  with  respect  to  a 
third,  the  same  in  kind,  but  unequal  in  degree.  Thus  all  acids  are  negative  in 
relation  to  metals,  but  any  two  of  them  will  be  unequally  so  ;  and  in  like  man- 
ner all  alkalies  are  positive,  but  unequally  positive  in  relation  to  metals.  Sul- 
phuric acid  is  mare  negative  than  muriatic  acid  in  relation  to  lead,  and  potash  is 
more  positive  than  soda  in  relation  to  tin.  Such  bodies  compared  with  each 
other  may  have  the  same  or  contrary  electrical  energies,  or  they  may  be  neu* 
trml.  Sulphur  and  the  alkalies  are  positive  in  relation  to  the  metals,  but  their 
electrical  energies  with  respect  to  each  other  are  contrary. 

The  evolution  of  heat  and  light,  which  commonly  attends  the  restoration  of 
electrical  equilibrium  between  two  bodies  strongly  charged  with  electricity  by 
ftTttficial  means,  is  brought  by  Davy  in  further  support  of  his  theory.  It  is  well 
known  that  heat  and  light  also  result  from  intense  chemical  action.  When  the 
electric  current  passes  through  bodies,  the  electricity  being  then  incomparably 
more  feeble  in  intensity  than  that  which  proceeds  from  the  common  machine, 
heat  is  evolved  without  light,  and  the  degree  of  this  heat  is,  cmteris  paribus, 
augmented  as  the  intensity  of  the  electricity  is  increased.  In  the  same  man- 
ner in  slow  chemical  combinations  there  is  an  increase  of  temperature  without 
luminous  appearance. 

Heat,  by  producing  fusion,  and  liberating  the  constituent  particles  of  bodies 
from  their  natural  aggregation,  has  been  regarded  as  being  conducive  to  their 
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cbeiiiicsl  combinatioQ.  In  tlie  tbeoiy  proposed  by  D&vjr  it  is,  moreftrer,  rietred 
as  being  olberwise  instrurnenUl  iu  giving  play  to  tbe  affinities.  That  heat  it 
one  of  the  meaaa  of  exalting  ibe  electrical  energy  of  bodies,  is  apparent  rrom 
its  known  effects  on  gtaaH  and  lourmaluie.  But  in  the  experimeols  nuw  noticed, 
mote  dislioci  and  specitic  evidence  is  adduced  of  its  direct  electric  agenci. 
A  plate  of  sulphur  was  placed  on  an  insulated  plaie  of  copper,  and  th«  Lemper- 
sture  of  tbe  bodies  being  gradually  elevated,  their  electrical  slate  w&s  examined 
at  dilTeient  stages  of  tbe  esperimenl.  At  &G°  tbe  eleclricity  was  scarcely 
aensiblo  la  a  condensing  electromeier ;  at  lOD^  it  afTecIed  the  ^Id  leatM 
without  the  condenser,  and  increased  in  a  still  higher  degree  as  the  sulphnt 
approached  its  point  of  fusion. 

Since  heat,  therefore,  ini^reases  the  natural  electrical  energy  of  tbe  cotn- 
pouent  particles  of  bodies,  it  gives  ihem,  according  to  the  theory  of  Daiy, 
un    increased  tendency  to  combine    cbemicilly,  if  those  energies  be  con- 
Hence,  w        II  spark,  or  other  sufficieni  i    arce  of  heat,  is  introduced  inio  ■ 
mixLure  of  i  am         roee         r  le  contiguaus  molecules  of  oiy- 

'  more  s<  nes  >si  rogen  more  strongly  positive.  la 

J  .^  bjii         .u  _  f  combine,  and  in  combining  Iwai 

I r  CI         joua    lolecules  causes  further  coinbiua- 

-.11  Jinbinalio..  .»  co(n|:...tte. 

g  lu ^^ihesis,  combination  should  be  rapid,  heal  and  light 

ii     .  ud  the  compound  neuiral  in  its  properties,  whenever  the  e]ex:tric*l 

e»vi  if  ibe  two  coostivuenia  are  strong  and  perfectly   equal.     But  when 

tbej  _^  very  unequal,  the  effecta  woulcl  he  less  vivid,  and  the  componnd  wtnilil 
have  the  acid  or  alkaline  character,  according  as  the  energy  of  the  negativf^ot 
positive  constituent  is  in  excess. 

'i'he  production  of  water  from  the  combination  of  osygen  and  hydrogen,  aiiJ 
the  formation  of  tlie  metallic  sails,  are  adduced  as  exaniplea  of  strong  anil 
equal  energies.  Like  examples  are  afforded  by  the  nitraie,  sulphate,  and  chk- 
rate  of  potash  and  muriate  of  lime,  which  severally,  when  touched  upon  i 
Urge  surface  by  plates  of  copper  and  zinc,  gave  no  electrical  signs.  Subc^r- 
bonale  of  soda  and  borax,  on  the  contrary,  gave  a  slight  negative  charge,  mi 
alum  and  superphosphate  of  lime  a  feeble  positive  charge. 

The  next  section  of  this  remarkable  paper  professes  to  explain  the  author's 
views  of  the  "  mode  of  action"  of  ihe  Voltaic  pile.  The  absence  of  that  per- 
spicuous style  of  expression  which  so  generally  characterizes  his  writings,  in 
ihis  case  justifies  the  supposition  that  his  own  perceptions  on  the  subject  of  tb* 
theory  he  proposes  were  not  at  the  time  very  clear  or  well  delined.  U  inu»i 
be  recollected  that  Volia  maintained  that  the  source  ol'  electricity  in  tbe  pile 
was  the  contact  of  the  dissimilar  metals,  and  iliat  the  intervening  6uid  merely 
acted  the  part  of  a  conductor  lo  carry  away,  in  a  coniinued  stream,  the  posiiive 
electricity  from  each  zinc  surface,  and  ihe  negative  electricity  from  each  cop- 
per surface.  Fabroci  and  Cr^ve,  and  afierward  WoUaslon  and  others,  maio- 
lained  that  the  source  of  the  electricity  was  the  chemical  action  between  the 
zinc  and  the  fluid,  and  that  the  intervening  copper  acted  as  a  conductor  to  cany 
away,  in  a  continued  stream,  the  posiiive  electricity  from  one  side  of  the  fluid, 
and  the  negative  electricity  from  the  other.  Davy  professed  to  reconcile  these 
conflicting  hypotheses  by  admitiing,  with  Volta,  that  tbe  opposite  currents  were 
propagated  from  the  surface  of  contact  of  the  zinc  and  copper ;  but  that  the 
liquid  separating  the  pairs  of  plates  did  not,  and  could  not,  carry  forward  the 
currents,  aa  Volla  maintained,  by  their  conducting  power,  but  that  they  effected 
that  object  by  the  chemical  action  which  look  place  between  them  and  the 
zinc.     'I  bis  is  our  view  of  the  theory  proposed  by  Davy  in  the  paper  now  re- 
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ferred  to  ;  but,  as  has  been  already  stated,  the  expressions  are  not  so  clear  as 
to  remore  all  doubt  of  his  exact  meaning. 

Davy  uses  the  term  "  electrical  energy"  apparently  to  express  the  same  phe- 
nomenon which  Volta  called  "  electro-motive  action,"  and  which  had  been  also  \ 
ealled  *'  Voltaic  action."  This  term  denotes  the  quantity  of  electricity  evolved 
upon  the  two  metals  on  either  side  of  their  common  surface,  according  to  Vol- 
ta*B  theory  of  contact.  The  act  of  conveying  forward  tlirough  the  series  in 
each  direction  the  electricity,  positive  and  negative,  thus  propagated  at  the 
common  surface,  is  called  by  Davy  the  "  restoration  of  the  electrical  equilih- 
Thim  which  was  disturbed  by  the  electrical  energy  of  the  metals."  Strictly 
speaking,  there  is  no  restoration  whatever  of  electrical  equilibrium  during  the 
mction  of  the  pile.  The  electric  fluids  are  never  in  a  state  of  repose.  Two 
currents  run  in  uninterrupted  streams  in  opposite  directions.  When  therefore 
Davy  says  that  **  the  chemical  changes"  produced  by  the  liquid  interposed  be- 
tween the  metallic  elements  of  the  pile  are  "  the  causes  diat  tend  to  restore 
the  equilibrium,"  he  must,  as  we  conceive,  be  understood  to  mean  that  these 
changes  are  "  the  causes  by  which  the  electric  currents  are  propagated  toward 
the  poles  of  the  pile." 

Having  premised  these  explanations,  let  us  now  consider  the  reasoning  and 
the  facts  on  which  this  theory  of  Davy  has  been  based.  He  denies  that  the 
liquid  elements  of  the  pile  can  act  as  an  ordinary  conductor  of  electricity,  the 
tenn  conductor  being  used  in  the  same  sense  as  when  applied  to  the  metals 
and  other  solid  conductors,  because,  with  regard  to  electricities  of  such  very 
low  intensity,  water  (as  well  as  liquids  in  general)  is  an  insulating  body.  Be- 
sides, there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that,  "  if  the  fluid  medium  were  a  sub- 
stance incapable  of  decomposition  (by  the  metallic  elements),  the  motion  of  the 
electricity  would  cease."  When  the  liquid  in  a  Voltaic  arrangement  of  zinc 
and  copper  is  a  solution  of  muriate  of  soda,  decomposition  ensues.  The  oxy- 
gen and  muriatic  acid  pass  through  the  fluid  from  the  copper  toward  the  zinc, 
transporting  or  transported  by  the  negative  current ;  and  the  hydrogen  and  soda 
pass  from  the  zinc  toward  the  copper,  transporting  or  transported  by  the  posi- 
tive current.  Whether  the  author  considered  that  the  transfer  of  the  electricity 
is  eflfected  by  the  locomotion  of  the  decomposed  elements  through  the  fluid,  or 
by  a  series  of  decompositions  and  recompositions,  in  which  there  is  no  motiqn 
of  translation  imparted  to  any  of  the  elements  resulting  from  the  decomposi- 
tion, and  in  which  the  electricities  themselves  are  not  transferred  through  the 
fluid,  but  rendered  alternately  free  and  latent  as  the  successive  decompositions  \ 
and  recompositions  are  effected,  does  not  appear  from  the  developments  con- 
tained in  this  paper. 

A  pile  of  twenty-four  pairs,  in  which  the  connecting  fluid  was  water  free 
from  air,  had  no  Voltaic  power.  To  determine  whether  another  liquid  with 
superior  conducting  power,  but  still  incapable  of  chemical  action,  would  be  af- 
fected, concentrated  sulphuric  acid  was  tried.  No  permanent  current  was  pro- 
duced. Solutions  of  neutral  salts  render  the  pile  active  at  first ;  but  when,  by 
continued  decomposition,  the  solution  in  contact  with  the  zinc  becomes  acid, 
and  that  in  contact  with  the  copper  alkali,  the  action  ceases.  Dilute  acids  \ 
being  themselves  easily  decomposed;  and  promoting  the  decomposition  of  the 
water,  dissolving  the  oxide  of  zinc  as  fast  as  it  is  formed,  and  evolving  gases 
only  on  the  copper  side,  are  the  most  powerful  and  durable  fluid  elements  for 
a  pile.  All  these  facts  supply  converging  evidence  upon  the  position  that 
chemical  action  is  essential  to  the  vitality  of  the  Voltaic  apparatus. 

Against  the  hypothesis  that  chemical  change  is  the  primary  source  of  the 
action  of  the  pile,  it  is  contended  that  in  a  combination  of  zinc  and  copper 
plates  with  dilute  nitrous  acid,  the  side  of  the  zinc  exposed  to  the  acid  is  posi- 
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lire  ;  but  in  a  Voltaic  cnmbinntion  of  zinc  waler  and  diluie  niinc  aciil,  the  8id« 
of  the  ainc  ejqiosed  to  tho  neid  is  negative.  The  cliemical  ociion  of  the  acid 
on  tho  line  being  in  linih  cases  the  aanip,  it  la  argued  that  if  the  electric  cur- 
ronw  originated  at  the  comraim  aiirface  <if  ihe  linc  and  acid,  which  ihey  wooW 
do  if  cbontical  chanse  were  their  primary  source,  the  direction  of  the  cunenu 
would  he  ihfl  same,  instead  of  being  contrary  in  the  two  cases. 

Aa  a  fnriher  argument  against  the  chemical  theory  of  the  pile,  Davy  n 
tained  that  in  mere  cnaca  of  chemical  -change,  electricity  is  never  exhibited; 
and  endeavored  to  support  lliia  position  by  the  examples  of  iron  burned  in  oxy* 
gen,  the  deflagration  ofnitrn  and  charcnal,  the  combination  of  solid  pouah  tm 
sulphuric  acid,  and  ntbrr  chemical  actions.  Subse((uent  investigation,  how- 
ever, has  shown  that  this  principle  is  not  tenable,  and  that  chemical  change  u 
atteiided  with  the  evolution  of  elociriciiy. 

With  Davy,  u  wiih  Franklin,  appiicaiioa  ever  trod  closely  on  the  heels  of 
ditemitry.  The  same  ineniotr  which  disclosed  the  brilliant  scries  of  i1iacov< 
eries  of  which  we  have  here  aliempled  to  give  a  brief  analysis,  also  indicated 
the  vast  applications  of  which  ihoy  were  suacepiible,  in  the  furlber  investigv 
tiona  of  the  laws  of  nature,  nnil  in  arts  conducive  to  the  economy  of  life.  The 
detection  of  acid  and  alkaline  matter  in  mineral,  animal,  and  vegetable  sob- 
,  stances,  and  their  separation  from  them,  was  sufficiently  obvious.  A  piece  nf 
muaculnr  fibre,  through  which  the  electric  current  was  transmitted  fur  five  days, 
was  rendered  dry  and  hard.  Potash,  soda,  ammonia,  lime,  and  oxide  of  iRW, 
were  carried  from  it  hy  ilie  negative  current ;  and  the  three  mineral  acids,  witii 
phosphoric  acid,  passed  off  with  ihe  positive  current.  From  a  laurel  leaf  tha 
negalive  current  carried  green  coloring  matter,  resin,  alliali,  and  lime,  and  Ac 
positive  current  took  vegetable  prnssic  acid.  Mint  gave  potash  and  Umu  with 
lUc  negative,  and  an  acid  matter  with  the  positive  current.  The  (lesh  of  ilia 
living  hand,  carefully  washed  in  pure  water,  gave  a  mixture  of  muriatic,  lul- 
phuric,  and  phosphoric  acids  with  the  positive  current,  and  fixed  alkaline  mu- 
ter with  the  negative  current.  This  fact  accounts  for  the  acid  and  alkaline 
tastes  first  observed  by  Sulzor  given  by  metals  in  contact. 

By  converting  the  processed,  the  Voltaic  currents  may  be  made  the  means 
of  introducing  acids  and  alkaline  or  metallic  principles,  into  the  animal  and 
vegetable  system.  This  idea  has  since  been  realized  in  medical  practice  by 
some  physicians. 

In  the  experiments  hitherto  made,  the  acids  and  alkalies  themselves  wers 
not  decomposed.  The  history  of  scientific  discovery  aRbrils  no  more  remark- 
able example  of  that  instinctive  foresight  which  enables  the  philosopher  to 
suspect  the  direction  in  which  truth  lies,  and  prompts  him  in  the  selection  of 
subjects  of  inquiry,  than  is  apparent  in  comparing  Davy's  present  guesses  with 
the  result  of  his  subsequent  researches.  "  These  facts,"  says  he,  "  induce  us 
to  hope  that  this  new  mode  of  analysis  may  lead  lo  the  discovery  of  the  Int 
elements  of  bodies,  if  the  materials  acted  on  bo  employed  in  a  certain  state  of 
concentration,  and  tho  electricity  be  snlliciently  exalted.  For  if  chemical 
union  be  of  the  nature  which  I  have  ventured  to  suppose,  however  strong  the 
natural  electrical  energies  of  the  elements  of  bodies  may  be,  there  is  yet  every 
probability  of  a  limit  to  their  strength :  whereas  the  powers  of  our  artificial 
instruments  seem  capable  of  indefinite  increase." 

How  soon  he  led  the  way  toward  the  realization  of  this  magnificent  canjec> 
(ure  will  presently  appear. 

Sudden  and  violent  derangements  of  (ho  electrical  equilibrium  of  the  ele- 
ments of  our  system  are  manifested  in  other  cases  besides  the  glaring  instance 
offered  by  atmospheric  phenomena.  The  electrical  appearances  which  pre- 
cede and  attend  earthquakes  and  volcanic  eruptions  admit  of  easy  explanatioa 
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on  the  electro-chemical  theory.  The  slow  and  gradual  changes  observed  by 
the  geologist  are  indications  of  the  more  tranquil  and  incessant  operations  of 
electrical  agency.  Where  strata  of  pyrites  and  coalblende  occur  ;  where  the 
pure  metals  or  the  sulphurets  are  found  in  contact  with  each  other,  or  with  any 
conducting  substances ;  and  where  different  strata  contain  different  saline  men- 
strua, electricity  must  be  evolved,  and  by  its  agency  mineral  formations  would 
probably  be  influenced  or  produced. 

These  views,  which  have  been  recently  confirmed  by  the  observations  of 
Mr.  Fox  on  the  electrical  condition  of  the  metallic  veins  in  Cornwall,  were  il- 
lustrated by  experiment.  A  mixed  solution  of  muriates  of  iron,  copper,  tin, 
and  cobalt,  was  placed  in  the  positive  cup  P,  and  distilled  water  in  the  nega- 
tire  cup  N,  the  cups  being  connected  by  asbestos.  The  four  oxides  passed 
through  the  asbestos  to  the  cup  N ;  a  yellow  metallic  crust  was  formed  on  the 
negative  wire,  round  the  base  of  which  the  oxides  collected  in  a  mixed  state. 
In  another  experiment  the  carbonate  of  copper  was  diffused  in  minute  subdi- 
vision through  water,  and  a  negative  wire  placed  in  a  small  perforated  cube  of 
leolite  in  the  liquid.  Green  crystals  collected  upon  the  cube  and  adhered  to 
ity  the  particles  being  incapable  of  penetrating  it.  By  the  multiplication  of 
soch  instances,  Davy  conceived  that  the  electrical  power  of  decomposition  and 
transference  would  afford  a  satisfactory  explanition  of  some  of  the  principal 
^  &cts  in  geology,  and  his  anticipations  have  since  been  to  a  considerable  extent 
I  rsalixed  by  the  researches  of  Becquerel  and  others.  "  Natural  electricity,** 
'  sajra  Davy  in  the  conclusion  of  this  memorable  paper,  *'  has  hitherto  been  little 
investigated,  except  in  the  case  of  its  evident  and  powerful  concentration  in 
the  atmosphere.  Its  slow  and  silent  operations  in  every  part  of  the  surface 
will  probably  be  found  more  immediately  and  importantly  connected  with  the 
order  and  economy  of  nature ;  and  investigation  on  this  subject  can  hardly  fail 
to  enlighten  our  philosophical  systems  of  the  earth,  and  may  possibly  place 
new  powers  within  our  reach."* 

His  theoretical  ideas  on  the  application  of  electrical  decomposition  to  the 
solution  of  the  phenomena  of  geology  were  seized  with  ardor  by  Guyton  Mor- 
Teau.     That  eminent  chemist,  like  Davy,  endeavored  to  exhibit  on  a  small 
•cmle,  by  direct  experiments,  the  processes  which  are  continually  going  on  in 
the  crust  of  the  earth.     The  native  oxide  of  antimony  he  regarded  as  an  ek- 
SLinple  of  slow  transition  from  the  state  of  a  sulphuret  to  that  of  a  pure  oxide, 
hy  means  of  the  decomposition  of  water  by  subterranean  electricity.    By  care- 
ful examination  of  a  specimen  of  this  mineral,  he  observed  that  it  still  retained 
the  structure  of  the  crystallized  sulphuret  of  antimony,  and  even  preserved  par- 
tially its  metallic  lustre,  and  inferred  that  a  slow  Voltaic  action  had  changed 
its  composition  without  disturbing  the  arrangement  of  its  constituent  parts.   To 
support  those  ideas  suggested  to  him  in  Davy's  celebrated  paper  by  direct  experi- 
ment, he  submitted  a  piece  of  sulphuret  of  antimony  to  the  action  of  a  power- 
fill  voltaic  apparatus.     An  odor  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  was  soon  perceiva- 
ble ;  the  liquid  asumed  a  yellow  color,  and  the  sulphuret  appeared  of  a  darker 
I  tint,  and  iridescent,  indicating  incipient  decomposition.     The  negative  plate 
'  became  black,  and  the  positive  one  was  coated  with  a  light  yellow  incrusta- 
!  tioD,  which  proved  to  be  the  oxide  of  antimony.     Thus  it  appeared  that  the 
sulphuret  of  antimony  was  capable  of  being  transferred  immediately  into  the 
oxide  by  the  mere  operation  of  the  Voltaic  forces.     Other  native  sulphurets 
were  tried  in  like  manner,  and  gave  similar  results.f 

During  the  twelve  months  next  succeeding  the  date  of  the  memoir  above 
noticed,  Davy  devoted  his  labors,  and  directed  all  the  powers  of  his  genius,  to 
the  development  of  the  consequences  of  the  theoretical  principles  which  he 
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had  propoundedy  sad  to  the  iMlisatioii  of  the  idMM  he  had  Tentond  to  dwNr 
oat  Tes|)KM!ting  the  leeohitioii  of  natnnl  ■JhelBBiee,  beibve  fepided  eo  mnple, 
into  their  conetitiieiita.    Never  beibre*  did  tbeoij  mom  snreqr  load  to  diieee 


erj ;  uevar  waa  the  prophetie  inatiiiet  of  a  phikieo|ilier  men  apoedily  or  i 
magnificently  aatisfied.  Hia  foreknowledge  of  the  facta  to  he  dieclaied 
the  inatramenta  for  tlieir  diacloanre,  of  the  end  to  be  attained  aad  the 
of  attaining  it,  of  the  roote  to  be  followed  aad  the  goal  to  be  wachedt 
tinctly  ojtpwaaud ;  and  with  the  eonfideace  inepiied  bj  dear  pewoptieaa 
eonaeioua  power,  he  inmiediatdhr  adTaaoed  m  the  oomee  he  doeiribed,  mi 
attained  the  end  he  foieaaw.  The  leaelutiop  of  the  alkaHee  and  aaiihaiaia 
their  elementa  waa  the  aplendid  reeah  of  hie  laboia  during  Ao  Tear  IBOT^aal 
waa  conaigned  to  the  Bakeriaa  lectore  read  beibn  the  Kojal  Society-o»  iha 
10th  of  Noirember  in  that  year. 

firat  eflbita  weie  directed  to  poiaahi  which  waa  aobmittad-fai  a 


adhition  to  the  deotrio  ooneol.  The  water  only  waa  dacoaapoeed,  tfcoaftaE 
rafoaing  to  yield.  In  ita  dry  alato  it  wodd  not  ttanamit  the  conenu  Uaoidir 
to  give  it  a  oondneting  powers  aad  al  the  aeaM  liaM.esdndo  watoi^  oar  wUih 
by  preference  the  cvreat  appealed  to  aety  the  alkali  waa  bow  plaeed.fa  ajl^ 
tinnm  apooo»and  espoaed todmflaawof  alanydiioclediapott itbya-l^^ 
omen.  When  radoced  todUlhndatatoby  amaieaiie»thepoiaMrtoMMrii^ 
ted  die  Vdtaic  cnrrent.  When  the  metd  of  the  qMa  waa  poaUmgaad Aft 
point  of  a  fdatimnn  wire  inaerted  in  the  fluid  alkali  aegaiiee,  ooiiihMliaa«^ 
tended  by  iotenae  aplendor  waa  exhibited  at^  the  wire,  and  a  oeifaniuef  fliBi 
aioae  from  the  point  of  contact  of  the  wire  with  the  alkali/  Wha«  Aaapam 
waa  negative,  and  the  wii%  podtive,  a  vivid  liaht  appeared  on  tho  Ahhc; 
aeriform  globules  rose  through  the  Uqnid  potaan,  which  inflamed  aa  aoon  ta 
they  escaped  into  the  air. 

It  was  conjectured  that  the  constituent  of  the  potash,  attracted  by  the  oe^ 
tive  pole,  was  the  matter  which  in  these  cases  escaped  in  bubbles ;  aad  that 
its  affinity  for  oxygen  was  so  strong,  that  the  moment  it  came  in  contact  with  the 
atmosphere  it  recombined  with  oxygen  and  produced  combustion. .  The  question, 
therefore,  now  was,  how  to  arrest  that  element,  and  submit  it  to  examination. 

As  the  liquefaction  of  the  alkali  by  heat  appeared  to  entail,  aa  a  conse- 
qdence  the  immediate  recombination  of  its  separated  constituent,  it  waa  now 
attempted  to  give  the  necessary  conducting  power  to  the  potash,  by  dlowing 
it  to  imbibe  from  the  atmosphere  as  much  moisture  as  would  give  a  conducting 
power  to  its  surface.  The  alkali  in  this  state  was  placed  on  a  platinum  disk, 
which  was  connected  with  the  negative  pole,  while  a  wire  connected  with  the 
positive  pole  was  applied  to  its  upper  surface.  At  the  vpper  surface  then  w§i 
a  disengagement  of  gets  ;  at  the  hwer  surface  small  metallie  globules  appeafed^ 
like  mercury,  in  their  visible  character.  Some  of  these  burnt  by  contact  with 
the  air.  Others  had  their  metallic  lustre  tarnished,  and  finally  covered  vrith  a 
white  film,  which  defended  them  from  the  atmosphere,  and  preaervod  them  in 
their  metallic  state. 

The  gas  disengaged  at  the  positive  wire  was  oxygen,  and  the  metd  depoa- . 
ited  was  the  base  of  the  alkdi,  afterward  called  potassium.  ' 

Soda,  when  submitted  to  a  like  process,  gave  a  similar  readt,  and  the  metal 
educed  from  it  was  that  which  is  now  called  sodium. 

This  capital  discovery  was  made  in  October,  1807.  Potaaaium  waa  dis- 
covered on  the  6th  of  that  month,  and  sodium  a  few  days  after. 

Sensitive  friends  of  the  great  British  chemist  have  been  moved  to  vindicate 
the  glory  of  this  discovery  from  those  who  would  tarnish  it  by  ascribing  to  the 
accidental  possession  of  the  laboratory  and  apparatus  of  the  Royal  Institutioa 
of  Great  Britain  a  share  in  producing  it.     These  generous  aurvivora  may  tran- 
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quillise  their  fears.  Possibly  such  vindication  may  be  called  for  by  a  portion 
of  the  present  generation  having  pretensions  sufficient  to  raise  them  to  the 
level  of  envy,  but  wanting  those  better  qualities  which  would  elevate  ihem 
above  it.     Certainly  no  such  apology  will  be  needful  with  posterity. 

The  strong  affinities  of  these  new  metals  for  one  or  other  of  the  constituents 
of  almost  every  body  with  which  they  were  brought  in  contact,  and  of  every 
menstruum  or  atmosphere  with  which  they  could  be  surrounded,  was  very  em- 
barrassing, and  rendered  the  examination  of  their  physical  properties  extremely 
difficult.  It  was  found  most  convenient,  either  to  preserve  them  in  a  tube  pro- 
tected from  the  contact  of  the  air  above  recently  distilled  naphtha,  or  to  allow 
them  to  combine  with  mercury  so  as  to  form  an  amalgam,  and  in  that  state  to 
preserve  them,  separating  them  by  heat  when  the  pure  metal  was  required. 

The  analogy  suggested-  by  the  decomposition  of  the  fixed  alkalies  naturally 
led  to  a  like  inquiry  with  respect  to  the  earths  which  enjoy  with  the  former 
common  properties,  and  those  which  seemed  most  analogous  to  the  alkalies,  i 
Baryta,  strontia,  lime,  and  magnesia,  were  tried  by  like  methods,  but  without 
■ay  satisfactory  result.  Being  slightly  moistened  at  their  surfaces,  they  were 
exposed  to  the  electric  current  transmitted  by  iron  wire  under  naphtha.  At 
the  negative  pole  they  assumed  a  darker  color,  and  small  particles  appeared 
there,  showing  metallic  lustre,  and  which  gradually  whitened  by  exposure  to 
•ir.  In  the  experiments  on  potassium  it  was  found  that  when  a  mixture  of  ^ 
potash  and  the  oxide  of  mercury,  tin,  or  lead,  was  exposed  to  the  Voltaic  cur- 
rent, decomposition  ensued,  and  an  amalgam  of  potassium  was  produced.  The 
tune  method  was  accordingly  tried  with  the  alkaline  earths.  Mixtures  of 
these  substances  with  oxides  of  tin,  lead,  silver,  and  mercury,  were  exposed  ' 
to  the  current.  In  these  cases,  a  small  quantity  of  a  substance  having  the 
whiteness  of  silver  was  deposited  at  the  negative  pole,  which  was  found  to  be 
an  amalgam.     Still  the  results  were  not  conclusive  or  satisfactory. 

The  labors  of  Davy  had  attained  this  point  when,  in  June,  1808,  he  re- 
ceivcMi  a  letter  from  M.  Berzilius,  informing  him  that,  assisted  by  Dr.  Pontin, 
that  chemist  had  succeeded  in  decomposing  baryta  and  lime,  by  exposing  them 
in  contact  with  mercury  to  the  current.  Davy  immediately  repeated  the  ex- 
periment, and  obtained  the  amalgam  of  the  metallic  base  of  baryta  at  the  neg- 
ative pole.  ThiA  was  accomplished  by  a  battery  of  500  pairs,  weakly  charged, 
acting  on  a  surface  of  slightly  moistened  baryta  through  the  medium  of  a  glob- 
ule of  mercury.  The  mercury  gradually  became  less  fluid,  and,  after  a  few 
minutes,  was  found  covered  with  a  white  film  of  baryta ;  and  when  the  amal- 
gam was  thrown  into  water,  the  latter  was  decomposed,  hydrogen  was  dis- 
missed, mercury  precipitated,  and  a  solution  of  bar}'ta  formed.  A  like  process 
gave  a  similar  result  with  lime. 

Having  thus  verified  the  results  obtained  by  Berzelius,  Davy  extended  the 
tame  method  to  strontia  and  magnesia.  The  former  readily  yielded ;  the  lat- 
ter was  more  intractable.  By  continuing  the  process,  however,  for  a  longer 
time,  and  keeping  the  earth  continually  moist,  at  last  a  combination  of  the  basis 
with  mercury  was  obtained,  which  slowly  produced  magnesia  by  absorption  of 
oxygen  from  the  air,  or  by  decomposing  water. 

Thus  were  discovered  Barium,  Strontium.  Calcium,  and  Magnesium,  as 
an  immediate  consequence  of  the  first  great  step  made  in  this  course  of  investi- 
gation by  the  discovery  of  potassium  and  sodium. 

The  next  group  of  earths  brought  to  trial  consisted  of  alumina,  silica,  zirco- 
nia,  and  glucinia,  which  proved  more  refractory  than  any  of  the  former.  Driven 
in  search  of  other  metnods  of  experimenting,  he  considered  minutely  their 
qualities  in  relation  to  other  bodies,  with  a  view  to  the  discovery  of  analogies 
by  which  his  researches  might  be  conducted.     From  the  absence  of  any  ten- 
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dengr  in  ■Inmina  sad  silica  to  yidl  to  the  titncliMi  of  the  ■hciteic 
th^  dirootion  of  eithar  pole,  ha.ufiund  the  imbib^ 

natore  of  nntio-Mline  tubetancee,  aad  atjaimled  their  deoonpoMliom  %  pro- 
cessea  tagHeaied  by  that  MippooitioB.  Funeg  in  theaey  and  obeerriag  An 
alnmina  and  ailica  have  both  a  atnmg  afflnitjr  tat  poluh  aad  aeda^  aad  oiMid- 
ering  that  auch  affinity  oonld  sot  proceed  fioai  theov^gen  which  aighft  be  eae 
of  tluNT  conttitarata,  he  infimed  that  it  nnM  be  a  <|iHdily  of  diair  iD^ 
and  that  it  would,  in  that  caae»  be  probahle  thatp  u  niied  widi  aodaor  poiarii, 
and  exposed  to  the  electric  cnnrent,  the  base  bh^  be  made  to  aaparata,  aad  ts 
attach  Itself  to  the  base  (rf  the  alkali.  A  flMXtaro  of  ailioa  aad  potash,  la  ihs 
propoitiQaof  one  to  six,  waa  aocoidin^  E!!^^*  plalinm  enasiUe,  aad.ie- 
dnced  to  a  fluid  state  over  a  chtfcoal  file.  The  enmhk  waa  pot  ia  ooaaaln 
with  .the  positivo  pole  of  abattenrof  five  handled  pain,  aad  and  of  plaiinini 
connectea  widi  tne  negattre  pols,waa  bnnight  ia  contact  with  thesUodiss 
laenstnnun.  The  nomont  the  end  of  the  aendTOiod  touched  the  liqinid^l^ 
vice  rose  throoiplt  it  to  the  sufiMc,  on  whidi  diey  awaa  about  ia  a  ataisef 
brilliant  combdation.  When  the  adztarooooied,  the  plalianai  bar  waa  i 
sad  the  alkali  and  salex which  adherodlo«itdsiashed;  thsn  lenMiaedapsaJt 
brilliant  metallic  scalea,  which,  immediaiely  oa  expeaue,  beeaaie  eotfiied  with 
a  white  cnist,  aad  some  of  which  bniat  maisaeoasly.  Beiag  idwnged  ia  wa- 
teiv  the  end  <tf  the  pktmnm  prodneed  effiuTTescence,  aad  an  auaiiae  aotalin 
waa  ibnaed,  which,  iqNia  exanunatfton,  waa  proved  to  The 

process  applied  to  alumni  gavo  s.  like  rosult. 

It  waa  now  deteimined  to  try  the  eflfoct  of  ^  Vohaie  cnneat  apea  tka 
in  ccmtact  with  potassium  itself.  An  amalgam  d  potassium,  in  ooatact  with 
silica,  was  negatively  electrified  under  naphtha.  After  being  acted  on  for  an 
hour,  the  amalgam  was  made  to  decompose  water,  and  the  alkali  thus  obtained 
was  neutralized  by  acetous  acid.  A  white  precipitate  was  obtained  having  all 
the  characters  of  silica. 

The  same  process  was  applied,  with  the  same  results,  to  alumina,  glncinia, 
and  zirconia.  It  was  inferred,  therefore,  that  these  earths  were  oxides  of  met- 
als, to  which  respectively  the  names  of  Siliciuk,  Aluminium,  Glucinium,  and 
Zirconium,  were  given. 

Having  established,  by  direct  experiments,  the  fact  that  so  many  of  the  al- 
kaline and  earthy  substances  were  oxides  with  metallic  bases,  it  was  consistent 
with  sound  physical  logic  to  assume,  as  a  general  law,  that  "  the  alkalies  ami 
earths  are  oxides  of  metals^ 

The  question,  how  far  the  volatile  alkali,  ammonia,  was  to  be  regarded  in 
relation  to  such  a  law,  naturally  presented  itself.  Without  reference  to  this 
analogy,  or  offering  any  hypothesis  to  explain  the  fact,  Seebeck  had  already 
shown  that  an  amalgam  could  be  obtained  by  the  action  of  ampaonia  on  mercu- 
ry. This  fact  was  reproduced  by  Berzelius  and  Pontic,  and  communicated  by 
them,  with  various  circumstances  attending  it,  to  Davy.  Berzelius  maintained 
that  ammonia  came  within  the  scope  of  the  general  law,  and  that  an  idea  which 
had  been  previously  thrown  out  by  Davy  was  justified  by  the  phenomens  which 
showed  that  ammonia  was  a  binary  metaUie  base.  This  question  was  then 
taken  up  by  Davy,  and  the  experiments  of  Berzelius  repeated,  but  without  sr- 
riving  at  any  certain  or  clear  result.  Gay-Lussac  and  Th6nard  opposed  tbe 
views  of  Davy  and  Berzelius ;  and  a  contest  arose,  for  which,  aa  it  has  little 
connexion  with  the  progress  of  electrical  science,  we  shall  merely  refer  to  the 
scientific  periodical  works  in  which  it  was  carried  on.* 

It  has  been  already  observed,  that  the  character  of  Davjr's  mind  waa  to  pass 
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directly  from  discovery  to  application.  In  the  same  memoir  which  contained 
the  announcement  of  the  subjugation  of  the  alkalies  and  earths  by  the  powers 
of  the  pile,  is  found  his  brilliant  hypothesis  to  explain  the  phenomena  of  vol- 
canoes and  aerolites.  The  metallic  bases  of  the  alkalies  and  earths  cannot 
exist  at  the  surface  of  the  earth  in  their  simple  or  uncombined  form,  nor  even 
alloyed  with  the  more  perfect  metals,  because  of  the  intensity  of  their  affinity 
for  oxygen.  But  the  same  cause  does  not  prevent  their  existence  in  the  inte- 
rior parts  of  the  globe.  Let  the  possibility  of  the  existence  of  potassium,  so- 
diuniy  calcium,  or  any  other  metds  of  the  same  class  in  the  inferior  strata  of 
the  eieurth,  either  in  a  separate  state  or  in  combination  with  other  metallic  sub- 
stances, be  admitted ;  and  it  is  only  necessary  to  imagine  their  occasional  ex- 
posure to  the  action  of  air  or  water,  to  obtain  a  satisfactory  solution  for  volcanic 
eruptions.  These  highly  combustible  metallic  principles,  combining  with  ox- 
ygen, attended  by  violent  combustion,  are  ejected  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth, 
and  form  the  craters  of  volcanoes,  the  combination  being  an  earthy  matter  ex- 
hibited after  its  ejection  as  lava.  The  formation  of  aerolites  might  proceed 
from  the  same  causes,  their  luminous  appearance  and  detonation  being  produced 
by  the  combustion  attending  the  combination  of  the  metals  with  oxygen  as  they 
enter  the  atmosphere. 

With  a  view  to  test  the  validity  of  these  ingenious  hypotheses,  Davy  inves- 
tigated carefully  the  phenomena  of  active  volcanoes ;  and,  not  finding  them  to 
be  in  sufficient  accordance  with  these,  he  relinquished  his  theory,  without  any 
of  that  regret  which  attends  the  failure  of  a  favorite  hypothesis,  when  the  dis- 
coveiy  of  truth  is  an  object  secondary  to  the  attainment  of  personal  distinc- 
tion. 

The  powers  of  decomposition  and  transfer  by  Voltaic  electricity,  so  stri- 
kingly exhibited  in  the  researches  of  Davy,  directed  the  attention  of  physiolo- 
gists and  others  once  more  to  the  investigation  of  the  agency  of  electricity  in 
die  vegetable  and  animal  economv.  The  experiments  which  had  been  made 
to  show  that  the  alkaline  and  earthy  elements  found  in  organized  vegetable  sub- 
stances were  evolved,  by  the  process  of  vegetation,  from  air  and  water,  had 
always  been  inconclusive  and  unsatisfactory ;  and  Davy's  experiments,  in 
which  it  was  shown  that  even  in  water  carefully  distilled  there  is  still  held  in 
solution  a  portion  of  saline  or  metallic  matter,  together  with  the  known  fact, 
that  air  dmost  always  holds  in  mechanical  suspension  solid  matter  of  various 
kinds,  finally  overturned  such  hypotheses.  All  the  substances  developed  in  or- 
ganized natiu'e  may  be  produced,  by  ordinary  processes,  from  combination  of 
known  constituents.  The  compounds  of  iron,  alkalies,  and  earthy  bodies  with 
mineral  acids,  abound  in  vegetable  soil.  The  decomposition  of  basaltic,  gran- 
itic, and  other  rocks,  afiforck  a  constant  supply  of  earthy,  alkaline,  and  ferru- 
ginous matter  to  the  superficial  part  of  the  earth.  In  the  seeds  of  all  plants 
which  have  been  examined,  nutro-saline  compounds,  containing  potash,  soda, 
or  iron,  have  been  found.  It  is  easy  to  imagine  that  these  principles  pass  from 
vegetables  to  animals. 

The  same  analogies  suggested  to  Dr.  WoUaston  the  idea,  that  something 
like  the  decomposing  and  transmitting  powers  of  the  pile  is  the  agent  to  which 
the  animal  secretions  are  due,  especially  as  the  existence  of  such  agency  in  a 
considerable  degree  of  intensity,  in  certain  animals,  was  proved  bv  the  effects 
of  the  torpedo  and  Gymnotus  electricus ;  and  he  considered  that  the  universal 
prevalence  of  the  same  power,  lower  only  in  degree  in  other  animals,  was  ren- 
dered highly  probable  by  the  extreme  suddenness  with  which  the  nervous  fn- 
fluence  is  propagated  from  one  part  of  the  living  system  u>  another.  Although 
the  electric  power  of  decomposition  and  transfer  has  been  experimentally  dem- 
onstrated only  in  cases  of  comparatively  high  intensity  of  action,  yet  "analogy 
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coonteiianced  die  Uml  thit  ^017  feaUe  chelife  MieigiM  wodd  pnribM  M 
effects  mot^jiomlft  in  propoitioii  le  ibair  wedcneee.  To  UhMlnie  Awbf l» 
mediate  experiment,  he  tied  a  pieoe  of  dem  Madder  ofw  ene  end  of  MJ^ 
tube  three  qnarten  ^  an  ineh  m  diameter,  and  two  inchei  leaf,  sad  flMIl 
with  water  nddinff  «J^ of  ita  weight  of  aah  in  aohition.  Fheiog  it  on  aiU* 
ling,  he  conneeted  toe  ailvef  with  the  anrfaee  of  the  water  hr  a  wire  of  Ite^ 
and  firand  that  alkali  waa  tranamilted  tibroof^  the  Madder  to  flio  silvor  hftm 
attraction  d  the  negative  elecitrieiqr*  Dodaire  indicationa  of  dno  wore  fl^ 
tained  in  B.wb  minutes.  The  elRcaojr  of  a  power  ao  feeHe  eonflraia  Ao  etn* 
jeetore  that  similar  agenta  maf  be  instrameMal  in  Tariona  animal  oetwtions. 
The  Mood,  which  is  alkaline,  anppliee  the  bladder  with  matter  b  whkft  otU 
ia  strongly  manifested ;  while  an  ezeem  of  aftali,  above-  diat  oonlainod  in  4s 
Mood,  is  manifested  in  Mle.  These  effects  wosU  be  explained  hf  aiTmlliire  1 
pennanent  state  of  positive  electridtr  in  the  kidneys,  and  negatreo  ohmiixy 
m  the  liver.  The  ooineidence  of  im  view  widi  the  gnerere  of  Napoleon, » 
reaify  mentioned,  is  cmions  and  interesting.* 

The  laat  great  diacovery  of  Davy  directed  the  attenrion  of  di^  phOoaspbi* 
ci  die  continent  to  the  aame  ddd  m  iaqponty !  and,  nraeh  aa  had  biren  expeiisi 
ftom  the  powers  of  the  pile  when  its  iUnstrions  inventor  exponndod  Hamjttilb 
sad  properties  to  the  sssemMed  membem  of  die  Institute  hi  I8D1,  it  was  tsw, 
fiom  day  to  day,  rendered  more  evident  diat  these  powore  were  liindequntiir 
estimated,  and  inroerfecdy  nnderstood,  and  diat  it  was  sdD  d^etiOod  to  sidn 
eveiy  bnmch  of  ^ysiesl  science  by  the  development  of  new  nod  mdoohriHhr 
phenomena.  Napoleon,  in  die  magnificent  spirit  with  which  Ma  enoomegsmist 
of  the  sciences  was  always  manifested,  had  presented  to  the  laboratory  of  dM 
Polytechnic  School  a  Voltaic  apparatus  of  immense  magnitude  and  power. 
Widi  this  instrument  MM.  Gay-Lussac  and  Th^ard  undertook  an  experimentil 
investigation  of  the  powers  of  the  pile,  with  the  view  of  determining  more 
especially  the  influence  which  the  number  of  the  metallic  elements,  and  the 
nature  of  the  liquid  used  to  charge  the  pile,  have  on  its  chemical  action.  As- 
suming, as  a  modulus  of  the  chemical  energy  of  the  pile,  the  quantity  of  gas 
evolved  in  the  process  of  decomposition  in  a  given  time,  they  arrived  at  t{ie 
following  conclusions :  1 .  The  decomposing  energy  depends  conjointly  on 
the  conducting  power  of  the  liquid  under  decomposition,  and  on  the  nature  of 
that  which  is  used  to  charge  the  pile.  2.  It  is  greater  when  the  pile  is  charged 
with  a  mixture  of  acid  and  salt,  than  with  salt  alone.  3.  The  chemieal 
effects  are  proportional  to  the  force  of  the  acids  by  which  it  is  put  in  acdon : 
and,  4.  They  do  not  augment  in  the  same  ratio  as  the  number  of  paire  of  plates, 
but  very  nearly  in  the  ratio  of  the  cube  root  of  that  number. 

That  part  of  the  electro-chemical  theory  of  Davy  in  which  the  negative 
character  natural  to  certain  physical  elements,  and  the  positive  to  others,  is  as- 
sumed,  was  implicitly,  if  not  expressly,  included  in  the  hypothesis  of  Grotdins. 
Without  such  a  supposition,  the  series  of  decompositions  and  recomposidoBB 
imagined  by  that  philosopher  could  scarcely  be  admitted.  The  probable  con- 
nexion of  chemical  attractions  with  electric  forces  had  been  also  conjectured 
by  Hube  it  his  TraitS  de  Physique^  and  Ritter  obscurely  expressed  some  idess 
of  the  same  kind.  Immediately  before  the  commencement  of  Davy*s  re- 
searches. Oersted,  since  so  celebrated  for  his  discoveries  in  electro-magnedsm, 
promulgated  a  theory,!  in  which  he  maintained  that  all  the  phenomena  of  chem- 
istry might  be  regarded  as  the  result  of  two  general  forces  common  to  all  mat- 
ter, and  that  the  same  forces  produced  those  effects  which  were  rendered  sen- 
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Bible  in  electric  atlractions  and  repulsions.  This  work,  however,  was  exclu- 
sively of  a  speculative  kind,  unsupported  by  any  experiments  which  could  give 
force  or  validity  to  the  theory  it  proposed. 

The  electro-chemical  theory  of  Davy  was  the  first  which  had  ever  professed 
to  be  based  on  clear  and  well-ascertained  facts.  It  was  laid  down  as  a  funda- 
mental principle  in  this  theory,  that  when  two  bodies,  the  particles  of  which 
are  in  opposite  electrical  states,  and  sufficiently  exalted  to  enable  their  electric 
atlrmction  to  overcome  the  force  of  aggregation  of  their  particles,  are  brought 
into  contact,  they  will  unite,  and  heat  and  light  will  be  developed  by  the  com- 
bination of  the  two  electric  fluids.  When  the  combination  is  effected,  all  signs 
of  electricity  cease,  as  would  necessarily  ensue  from  the  union  of  the  two  [ 
fluids,  but  by  what  power  the  aggregation  of  the  new  compound  was  main- 
tained was  not  explained. 

Berzelius  aud  Ampere,  who,  of  all  the  philosophers  of  the  continent,  evinced 
most  justice  and  candor  in  their  appreciation  of  Davy's  merit,  took  up  the 
electro-chemical  theory,  which  was  not  pursued  through  its  consequences  by 
its  author,  owing  probably  to  the  natural  disposition  of  his  mind  to  investigate 
new  facts  rather  than  discuss  the  merits  of  hypotheses.  Berzelius  assumed 
that  the  constituent  atoms  of  bodies  were  not  only  naturally  electrical,  as  Davy 
had  maintained,  but  that  they  possessed  electric  polarity,  and  that  the  intensi- 
ties of  their  poles  are  unequal.  He  investigated,  in  the  first  place,  the  two 
questions,  How  electricity  exists  in  bodies  ?  and.  How  it  is  that  some  bodies 
are  naturally  negative,  and  others  sometimes  positive  and  sometimes  negative  ? 

A  body  never  becomes  electric,  without  manifesting  the  two  opposite  electric 
principles,  either  in  different  parts  of  it,  or  in  the  sphere  of  its  action ;  when 
the  two  electricities  appear  separately  in  a  continuous  body,  they  are  always 
foimd  on  opposite  sides.  The  tourmaline  and  some  other  crystals  offer  an  ex- 
ample of  this.  But,  since  the  parts  of  a  body  possess  the  same  properties  as 
the  body  itself,  it  is  necessary  to  admit  that  bodies  are  composed  of  atoms, 
each  of  which  has  an  electric  polarity,  and  its  poles  have  unequal  intensities. 
On  this  polarity  depend  the  chemical  phenomena,  and  its  unequal  intensity  is 
the  cause  of  the  different  force  exercised  by  their  affinities.  Bodies  are  ac- 
cordingly electro-positive  or  electro-negative  in  combining,  according  as  the 
influence  of  the  one  or  other  of  their  atomic  poles  predominates. 

The  degree  of  polarity  in  this  theory  is  influenced  by  the  temperature. 
Thus  many  substances  at  common  temperatures  manifest  but  feeble  electric 
polarity,  which,  at  a  red-heat,  show  a  very  strong  one. 

No  combination  can  be  effected  unless  the  polarized  molecules  of  one  or 
both  of  the  combining  bodies  have  free  mobility  among  each  other,  each  being 
at  liberty  to  turn  on  its  own  centre  in  any  direction,  so  that  the  particles  may 
present  toward  each  other  their  contrary  poles  in  obedience  to  their  electric 
attraction.  This  condition  renders  it  necessary  that  one  or  both  of  the  com- 
bining bodies  be  in  the  fluid  state. 

Tl^  vulnerable  point  of  this  theory  was  found  in  the  phenomena  of  aggre- 
gation. In  what  manner  can  the  electric  forces  which  it  assumes  produce  the 
hardness,  brittleness,  ductility,  and  tenacity,  of  different  species  of  solids,  the 
viscidity  of  liquids,  or  the  elasticity  of  gases  ? 

Berzelius  admits  that  these  effects  are  not  explicable  by  this  hypothesis. 
M.  Ampere  attempted  to  solve  this  question,*  by  assuming  that  the  atoms  of 
bodies  possessing  each  its  proper  electricity,  in  virtue  of  which  they  are  united 
in  combinations  in  the  same  manner  as  two  leaves  of  paper  oppositely  electri- 
fied adhere  to  each  other,  also  act  by  their  electricity  on  the  electricity  of  the 
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in  which  they  ttdit,  attnustingthe  tmi  of  tlw  oiirtrMy  m—,  aadj» 
;  pelUng  ihe  fluid  of  die  mudo  name.    TIm  Iowa  aio  therafbte 
atrictly  anak^^oiia  to  the  Leyden  jar;  the  inteinal  charge 
natural  electricirjr  of  the  atom*  and  the  esti«rnal  thai  which  ie 
aurnNinding  memum.    If  a  combinatiaQ  ia  ibmed  between  an 
and  an  dectro-negatiTe  bodjy,  a  diachaige  takea  plaee ;  the  atoan 
eztenial  charge,  luid  mah  into  nnioo  in  Tiitae  of  the  recquoeal 
their  oppoaite  natural  eleetrieitiea.    The  almoapheraa  of  tb 
the  atoma  themaelTee,  are  combined ;  bnt,  aa  the  atoma  cm 
them«'  their  eleetrieitiea  act  <m  thoae  of  their  atmoapherea,  ezectifig 
and  repulaionay  ao  aa  to  produce  electrical  phenomena  the  vevwne  of  tham 
which  attended  their  combination. 

The  line  platea  of  a  Voltaic  apparatna,  being  aubjeet  to  cnntiwinl  naiydafiwg 
are  at  length  ao  redoced  in  thickneaa,  aa  to  render  it  neeeaaaiy  to 
them  by  new  onea.    Thia  gradual  wear  of  the  pile  br  nae  rendend  i 
ble  to'aeek  (at  meana  of  oonatmcting  a  pdle  compoeed  (rf  aolid 
a  project,  however,  which  coidd  only  be  entertained  by  thoee  who 
that  chemical  action  waa  merely  incidental,  and  not  aaairtial,  io'  Ae  doiebp' 
ment  of  Voltaic  electricity.    Althonghthehi|^iiiobabili^,]f  not&n 
that  chemical  action  ia  indiapenaaUe,  moat  render  abnttre  oD  a 
difcoreiry  of  a  dlry  jMit,  auch  reacwchea  hure  nevedheieaa  been 
aome  adTantage. 

The  term  ^  |Mb  waa  intended  wiginally  to  eiipieea  a  Vohaie  piln,  of  vhUr 
all  the  elementa  were  aolid ;  and  the  adTantagee  of  aneh  aa  in■tnaMn^  if  it 
conU  be  diacorerad,  were  ao  apparent,  that  the  attention  .of  electrieiaao  waafi' 
reeled  to  it  at  an  early  period  in  the  history  of  Voltaic  discovery.  If  a  pile 
composed  of  solid  elements  (thought  they)  could  but  be  discovered,  neither 
evaporation  nor  chemical  action  could  take  place ;  the  electricity  due  to  tlw 
contact  of  heterogeneous  bodies,  according  to  Volta's  theory,  would  be  contin- 
ually evolved  ;  and  as  the  bodies  evolving  it  would  suffer  no  change,  the  quan- 
tity and  intensity  of  the  electricity  supplied  by  the  instrument  would  be  abso- 
lutely uniform  and  invariable.  In  1803,  MM.  HacheUe  and  Desormes  aubsti- 
tuted  starch  for  the  liquid  in  the  common  pile ;  and,  in  1809,  De  Luc  invented 
a  pile  apparently  free  from  any  liquid  element.  This  apparatus  conaiated  of  a 
column  formed  of  alternate  disks  of  zinc  and  paper  gilt  on  one  aide,  the  gilt 
sides  of  the  paper  disks  being  all  turned  in  one  direction.  This  waa  in  reality 
not  a  dry  pile ;  the  paper  imbibed  and  retained  moisture  enough  to  give  a  feeble 
activity  to  the  apparatus. 

De  Luc's  pile  was  improved  by  Zamboni  in  1812.  He  rejected  the  diski 
of  zinc,  and  composed  the  pile  of  disks  of  paper  only,  one  surface  being  tinned, 
and  the  other  coated  thinly  with  the  peroxide  of  manganese,  bruahcKi  with  a 
mixture  of  flour  and  milk ;  or  gilt  or  silver  paper  may  be  used,  the  metallic 
surface  being  wetted  with  a  saturated  solution  of  the  sulphate  of  sine,  on 
which,  when  dry,  the  peroxide  of  manganese  in  powder,  may  be  apread. 
Several  leaves  of  paper  thus  prepared  are  placed  one  upon  the  other,  and  cut 
into  the  required  form  by  a  circular  cutter.  As  many  disks  are  thus  formed  by 
one  operation  as  there  are  leaves  of  paper  superposed ;  and  theae  being  after- 
ward laid  one  upon  the  other,  the  pile  is  formed.  This  pile  is  usually  placed 
in  a  hollow  cylinder,  of  the  same  internal  diameter.  The  paper  diaka  are  forced 
into  close  contact  by  pressure  produced  by  screws. 

Although,  by  the  aid  of  a  condenser,  the  electricity  evolved  in  these  piles 
may  be  rendered  sensible,  and  sparks  may  even  be  obtained,  the  power  is  in* 
!  comparably  more  feeble  than  that  of  the  common  pile,  even  in  its  most  ineffi- 
\  cient  state.     It  is  found  that  by  increasing  beyond  a  certain  limit  the  number 
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of  disks  composing  these,  their  power  is  diminished.  Their  effects  have  been 
generally  limited  to  those  produced  on  the  condenser ;  but,  by  diminishing  con- 
siderably the  number  of  disks,  M.  Pelletier  has  succeeded  in  decomposing 
water  by  these  instruments.  Their  action,  however,  ceases  after  the  lapse  of 
a  certain  period,  when  the  paper  has  lost  all  its  humidity. 

The  sources  of  the  disengagement  of  electricity  in  this  pile  are  various  and 
complicated.  Besides  what  may  arise  from  the  contact  of  heterogeneous  sub- 
stances, chemical  action  intervenes  in  several  ways.  The  organic  matter  acts 
upon  the  linc  as  well  as  upon  the  peroxide  of  manganese,  reducing  the  latter 
to  a  lower  state  of  oxydation. 

Zamboni  examined  the  effects  produced  on  the  electricity  of  the  pile  by 
soaking  the  paper  to  which  the  tin  leaf  was  pasted  in  different  liquids,  and 
found  Uiat,  according  as  the  state  of  the  other  side  of  the  paper  was  changed, 
the  poles  of  the  pile  were  thrown  to  different  ends.  If  the  paper  be  soaked 
in  oil,  the  poles  are  in  a  direction  contrary  to  that  which  they  assume  when  a 
coating  of  manganese  is  used.  On  the  oUier  hand,  wheu  the  paper  is  soaked 
in  honey,  in  an  alkaline  solution,  a  culution  of  the  sulphate  of  zinc,  or  half 
cvrdled  milk,  the  poles  have  the  same  position  as  when  they  are  coated  with 
manganese. 

No  sensible  shock  is  received  from  a  pile  of  two  thousand  pairs,  although 
the  tension  at  the  poles  is  sufficient  to  produce  a  sensible  effect  on  the  proof 
plane,  and  a  condenser  applied  to  one  of  the  poles  will,  in  a  few  moments,  give 
•parks  an  inch  in  length,  and  a  Leyden  battery  may  receive  from  it  a  charge. 

The  conducting  power  of  the  vapor  suspended  in  the  atmosphere,  carrying 
nway  a  portion  of  the  electricity  of  these  piles  from  their  poles,  produces  a  con- 
tinual variation  in  the  tension  of  the  electricity  at  these  points. 

Zamboni  found  that  the  energy  of  the  pile  was  greater  in  summer  than  in 
winter,  whether  measured  by  the  tension  of  the  electricity  at  the  poles,  or  the 
rata  at  which  the  fluids  were  produced  and  propagated.  M.  Donne  compared 
the  tension  with  the  height  of  the  barometer,  but  could  discover  no  relation  be- 
tween them.  He  found  the  tension  the  same  in  a  vacuum  as  under  the  pressure 
of  the  atmosphere. 

It  is  known  that  electricity  may  be  developed  on  a  plate  of  a  single  metal, 
by  causing  one  surface  of  the  plate  to  be  acted  on  chemically,  in  a  degree  or 
manner  different  from  the  other  surface.  This  may  be  effected  by  merely  render- 
ing one  surface  smooth  and  the  other  rough.  This  expedient  is  said  to  have  been 
resorted  to  in  the  construction  of  a  Voltaic  battery  with  one  metal,  without  any 
liquid  element.  From  sixty  to  eighty  plates  of  zinc,  of  four  square  inches  of 
surface,  are  made  clean  and  polished  on  one  side,  the  other  remaining  rough  as 
it  comes  from  the  mould.  These  are  fixed  in  a  wooden  trough  parallel  to  each 
other,  their  polished  surfaces  all  turned  toward  the  same  end  of  the  trough,  and 
with  an  open  space  between  the  successive  plates  of  from  the  tenth  to  the 
twentieth  part  of  an  inch.  These  intermediate  spaces  are  filled  by  thin  plates 
of  atmospheric  air.  If  one  extremity  of  this  apparatus  be  put  in  communica- 
tion with  the  ground,  and  the  other  with  an  electroscope,  the  latter  will  receive 
a  very  sensible  charge. 

We  can  regard  the  dry  pile  in  no  other  light  than  as  an  extended  Voltaic 
series.  The  moisture,  which  is  essential  to  its  activity,  is  in  the  condition  of 
anything  but  freedom  of  motion  ;  so  that  the  renewal  of  contact  by  the  pres- 
ence of  fresh  particles,  which  seems  essential  in  all  developments  of  electrici- 
ty, exists  in  the  lowest  degree  ;  and  then  again  the  feeble  chemical  actions  ex- 
isting between  elements  under  circumstances  so  unfavorable,  all  conspire  in 
producing  thfr  small  quantity  of  electricity  for  which  these  instruments  are  re- 
markable ;  while  the  great  length  of  series  produces  the  high  tension  of  the 
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poles,  II  is  only  recently  that  chemical  decomposition  has  been  obuinei 
ths  dry  pile.  Mr.  Gaasiot  prepaired  1 0,000  Zamboni'n  disks  ;  and  by  carel 
directing  the  electricity  through  hydriodale  of  potassium  on  a  slip  of  glan 
obtained  the  developmeul  of  iodine  on  the  nire  connected  with  the  oiid 
manganese  end  of  ihe  series.  He  could  not  obtain  heating  elTeccs  on  Hui 
ihermo-eleclroscope,  unless  he  alloweil  the  charge  to  pass  in  Hparka. 

The  only  uses  to  which  dry  piles  have  been  hitherto  applied  are — I. 
produce  a  continued  motion,  by  an  electrical  pendulum  suspended  between 
contrary  poles  of  two  such  piles  placed  aide  by  side,  so  that  the  positive  } 
of  one  and  the  negative  pole  of  the  oiher  shall  be  at  the  summit.  This  mo 
will  be  continued  as  long  as  suflicient  moisture  is  retained  by  the  elemeoti 
the  piles  to  sustain  their  activity ;  but  it  will  not  be  regular,  since  the  deve 
ment  of  electriciiy  will  be  affected  by  variable  atmospheric  causes.  2.  In  i 
densing  electrometers,  to  detect  the  presence  of  very  small  qiianlilies  of  e 
tnclty  vn  the  inferior  plate  of  the  condenser.* 

I  shall  conclude  tlii*  noiire  of  the  progressive  advEncement  of  Voltaic  s 
Uiciiy  here.  The  phenomena  and  laws  whose  development  followed  the 
perimental  researches  which  have  been  explained,  will  probnhlybe  noticed* 
future  occasion,  when  I  shall  offer  a  view  of  the  actual  slate  of  VoUuc  a 
tricity,  its  relationa  with  magnetism  and  heat. 

*  Becqnonl,  TnlK  de  rBleoncilf,  tool,  i,  p.  IW. 
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Thb  physical  laws  which  govern  the  phenomena  of  our  atmosphere,  and  reg- 
ulate the  changes  of  the  weather,  have  always  been  a  favorite  topic  of  specu- 
Ution.  As  the  principles  of  astronomical  science  supplied  means  of  predicting, 
with  the  highest  possible  degree  of  certainty  and  precision,  the  motions  and 
appearances  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  it  was  not  unnaturaUy  expected  that  at- 
mospherical phenomena  might  be  brought  under  equally  clear  and  certain  rules. 
The  connexion  of  the  lunar  motions  with  the  tides  was  apparent,  long  before 
the  mechanical  influence  by  which  the  moon  produced  the  rise  and  fall  of  the 
waters  of  the  ocean  was  explained ;  and  this  gave  countenance,  at  a  very  early 
period,  to  the  idea  that  that  body  had  an  influence  on  the  atmosphere,  if  not  as 
I  certain  and  regular  as  on  the  waters,  still  sufliciently  so  to  furnish  probable 
grounds  for  conjecture  as  to  certain  periodical  changes. 

But  even  before  analogies  of  this  kind  could  have  furnished  much  ground  for 
reasoning,  and  when  the  heavenly  bodies  must  have  been  regarded  more  as  * 
tigns  than  causes^  meteorological  phenomena  were  connected  with  them  by 
popular  observation.  The  influence  of  climate  on  ail  the  interests  of  a  people 
in  a  pastoral,  and  subsequently  in  an  agricultural  state,  is  obvious ;  and  accord- 
ingly we  find  weather  prognostics  coming  down  by  tradition  from  the  most  re- 
mote antiquity.  By  a  course,  however,  contrary  to  most  other  subjects  of  ob- 
servation and  inquiry,  this  was  corrupted  rather  than  improved  with  Uie  progress 
of  knowledge  and  civilization ;  and  what  was  once  a  mere  system  of  idgns  of 
t  certain  present  state  of  the  atmosphere,  indicating  certain  approaching  changes, 
was,  by  the  craving  of  philosophy  after  the  relations  of  cause  and  efiect,  con- 
Terted  into  the  most  absurd  system  of  rules,  having  no  foundation  in  nature, 
never  fulfilled  by  the  phenomena  except  fortuitously,  and  maintaining  their  as- 
cendency by  the  unbounded  credulity  of  mankind. 

In  the  writings  of  Aristotle,  and,  ailer  him,  in  those  of  Theophrastus,  Aratus, 
Theon,  and  others,  although  meteorology  is  treated  as  a  part  of  astronomy,  or 
istrology,  it  is  easy  to  trace  the  simple  views  of  the  more  ancient  and  less  phi- 
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lotopliical  obtenren,  uid  to  percem  that  die  qppetiiiices  wfeifBd  to  w«nby 
them  regarded  merely  as  signs,  piognoetioatiiig  ^whether  mdr  or  sot  we  AA 
see  presently)  approaching  changes^  and  not  at  ul  as  physical  causes  efedBf 
these  changes. 

We  shall  limit  oorselves  to  a  few  of  the  more  remaikable  aad  generally  i^ 
ceiTed  ancient  meteorological  maxima,  as  examples  of  the  whole. 

In  the  woriL  of  Aratns,  entitled  Aftfiytf «k  .  C^tmumCks),  aad  n  die  8Ah 
lia  ci  Theon,  and  elsewhere,  the  appearances  d  ue  moon  in  diffnwit  phssM 
sie  described  ss  prognosticating  the  weather  lor  a  certain  time  to 
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If  tJm  Asms  rf  iks  hmar  eruemU  an  tka  tUrd  imy  tfigt  new  mson  srs  ite^ 
en/  rfssr/y  difim§i^  tk»  w$Qikgr  sMy  b$  u^eHid  f  s  b$  fmr  iwrmg  Its  sasaey 

Let  ns  see  how  far  this  prognostio  will  stand  the  test  of  rational  examina- 
tion. The  lanar  crescent  is  produced  by  a  peculiar  relation  of  position  whid 
subsists  between  the  aspects  of  the  moon  presented  to  the  sun  and  earth.  K 
only  half  the  hemisphere  which  receives  the  sun's  light  be  presented  towsrd 
the  earth,  the  moon  is  exactly  halved  ;  if  a  quarter  of  the  hemisphere  be  tunied 
to  the  earth,  the  moon  is  crescent,  and  its  age  is  then  nearly  four  dajra.  Wheo  I 
its  age  is  less  than  two  days,  therefore,  less  that  one  eighdi  of  its  illuminstsd 
hemisphere  is  presented  to  our  planet,  and  consequently  it  appears  a  very  thia 
crescent.  It  is  evident  that  these  effects,  if  seen  through  perfectly  transpa- 
rent space,  could  not  alter  with  circumstances,  and  that,  in  the  same  positioa 
of  the  moon  with  respect  to  the  earth  and  sun,  the  crescent  must  be  at  all  times 
equally  sharp  and  distinct.  But  when  the  moon  is  viewed  fas  it  is  by  ns) 
through  an  atmosphere  that  is  from  thirty  to  forty  miles  high — ^that  atmosf^re 
being  liable  to  be  more  or  less*  loaded  with  imperfectly  transparent  vapors — it 
will  be  seen  with  more  or  less  distinctness,  according  to  the  vaT3ring  transpa- 
rency of  the  medium  through  which  it  is  viewed.  The  fact,  therefore,  of  the 
crescent  appearing  distinct  and  well  defined,  or  obscurely,  with  the  points  of 
the  horns  blunted,  is  merely  in  consequence  of  our  atmosphere  being  st  one 
time  more  pure,  clear,  and  transparent,  than  at  another. 

When  the  moon  is  under  three  days  old,  it  is  only  visible  for  a  short  tims 
after  sunset,  and  therefore  the  phenomenon  in  question  can  only  be  observed  in 
the  evening,  a  little  above  the  western  horizon.  This  prognostic  of  Aratns 
may  be  thus  translated  :  '*  When  the  atmosphere  above  the  western  horison 
"  soon  after  sunset  on  the  third  day  of  the  moon  is  serene,  the  weather  will  be 
"  fair  for  the  remainder  of  the  month ;  but  if  it  be  loaded  with  vapora,  the  coa- 
"  trary  event  will  ensue.** 

All  the  world,  says  Arago,  will  doubtless  reject  the  prognostic  when  dnis 
stated ;  nevertheless,  the  words  only  in  which  it  is  express^  are  changed,  tbs 
meaning  being  absolutely  the  same. 
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But  what  shall  be  the  import  of  this  prognostic,  if  (as  must  frequently  hap- 
pen) the  horns  of  the  crescent,  during  the  same  evening,  be  at  one  time  well, 
and  at  another  ill  defined  ;  at  one  time  sharp  and  distinct,  at  another  time  blunt 
and  confused  ?  Are  we  then  to  infer  contradictory  propositions  ?  Shall  the 
prognostic  be  true  for  both  or  false  for  both  ?  Another  prognostic  of  Aratus  is, 
that  if  on  the  fourth  day  the  moon  project  no  shadow,  we  are  to  expect  bad 
weather  during  the  month. 

As  we  have  already  observed,  the  light  of  the  moon,  or  rather  the  light  of 
the  sun  reflected  from  the  moon,  must  in  reality  be  the  same,  and  would,  in 
fact,  always  appear  the  same  in  like  positions  to  an  eye  placed  beyond  the 
limits  of  our  atmosphere.  The  presence  or  absence  of  shadow  is  merely  an 
indication  of  a  certain  intensity  of  light,  having  reference  to  the  sensibility  of 
the  human  eye.  That  the  moon  in  a  certain  phase  should  at  one  time  produce, 
and  at  another  time  not  produce  a  shadow,  is,  therefore,  merely  an  indication  that 
the  atmosphere  through  which  her  light  has  passed  is  at  one  time  more  trans- 
parent than  another.  Now  as  the  pure  atmosphere  has  always  the  same  de- 
gree of  transparency,  these  varying  effects  can  only  proceed  from  the  vapors 
which  are  mixed  with  it ;  and  thus,  as  before,  the  moon  in  this  case  is  only  a 
sign  of  a  certain  state  of  the  air  at  a  particular  time,  and  in  a  particular  direc- 
tion. The  fourth  day  of  the  moon  is  selected,  because  on  that  day,  if  the  at- 
mosphere be  very  free  from  vapors,  the  light  of  the  crescent  is  just  sufficient 
to  produce  a  shadow  ;  but  if  any  considerable  quantity  of  vapors  be  present  in 
the  atmosphere,  even  though  they  should  not  constitute  what  is  called  a  cloud, 
they  may  impair  its  transparency  so  much  as  to  deprive  the  faint  light  of  the 
lunar  crescent  of  the  power  of  producing  a  shadow.  Thus,  as  in  the  former 
ease,  the  moon  is  here  used  as  a  meteorological  instrument  to  ascertain  the  hu- 
midity of  the  air,  and  that  only  in  the  western  direction,  at  or  afler  sunset ;  so 
that  when  translated  into  its  true  meteorological  language,  this  prognostic  is 
equivalent  to  that  to  which  we  have  just  adverted. 

Yarro,  as  quoted  by  Pliny,  gives  the  following  meteorological  maxim : — Nas' 
eens  Luna  si  eomua  superittr  obatro  surget,  pluvias  deerescens  dahit ;  si  inferiore^ 
amie  pienilunitim  ;  si  in  tnedid  nigritia  iUafuerit^  imbrem  in  plena. 

'*  If  the  new  moon  have  its  upper  horn  darkened,  the  declining  moon  will  be 
attended  with  rain ;  if  the  new  moon  have  its  inferior  horn  darkened,  there 
will  be  rain  before  the  full  moon  ;  and  if  the  middle  of  the  crescent  be  dark- 
ened, there  will  be  rain  at  the  full  moon." 

The  obscurity  here  mentioned  must,  like  those  already  alluded  to,  be  produced 
by  the  atmospheric  vapors,  rendering  the  medium  through  which  the  crescent  is 
beheld  imperfectly  transparent.  If  two  lines  be  conceived  to  be  drawn  from 
the  eye  of  the  observer  in  the  direction  of  the  points  of  the  horns,  and  an  inter- 
mediate line  toward  the  middle  of  the  crescent,  it  will  be  evident  that  these  lines 
will  diverge  from  one  another  very  slightly.  Now  the  obscurity  of  either  the 
upper  or  lower  horn,  or  of  the  middle,  the  other  parts  being  clear,  would  only 
indicate  the  presence  of  imperfectly  transparent  vapor  in  the  direction  of  one 
of  these  lines,  from  which  the  others  are  free.  To  what,  then,  will  this  prog- 
noetic  amount  ?^  That  if  the  highest  of  these  lines  happen  to  encounter,  at  any 
point  of  the  space  which  it  traverses,  a  sufficient  quantity  of  vaporous  matter 
to  reader  the  superior  horn  indistinct,  rain  may  be  expected  toward  the  de- 
cline of  the  moon  ;  if  a  like  portion  of  vapor  be  found  in  the  direction  of  the 
middle  line,  from  which  the  other  two  lines  are  free,  rain  may  be  expected  at 
the  full  of  the  moon ;  and  if  the  obscure  vapor  be  in  the  direction  of  the  line 
to  the  lower  horn,  rain  may  be  expected  in  the  increase  of  the  moon !  It  is 
presumed  that  the  absurdity  of  all  this  is  sufficiently  glaring,  but  it  will  be  ren- 
dered more  so  if  it  be  considered  that,  by  the  spectator  cuinging  his  position 
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namooir  amd  tbob  tniAi 


through  a  dktaiiee  of  a  few  hundred  yaidsyho  nmfwojhm  UHftdf  AnAt 
▼^Kir  which  oboeutm  the  upper  hom  m  one  poriiioBi  will  obeem'te  iddile 
in  another,  and  the  lower  hom  in  the  third.    What  then  liotiomee  of  Ae 
diction?    Are  we  to  infer  that  the  aame  little  portihta  of  ywaat  —apanded -ia 
the  air  will  produce  rain  at  three  different  timea  in  the  bmnu,  it  dme  flaeii' 
■ituated  a  ihortdiatance  aaunder? 

The  truth  ia,  that  the  ancient  prognoaticat  whether  diiifed  ham  Ae  liMn,^ 
from  the  aun,  or  from  the  atari,  were,  intheflrei  inatance,  need  legitiflmlilf  « 
mere  indicasiona  of  the  atate  of  the  atmoephere  by  peiaona  too  aiMlMiriidii 
and  uneducated  to  trouble  AemaelTea  muA  widi  the  philoeoph^  of  caaae  mt 
efiect ;  but  when  theae  appearancea  came  imo  the  handa  of  nulooopheia,  Aay 
were  at  once  derated  to  tne  nnk  of  phjrical  caoaea,  and  neir  dooinon  «• 
tended  in  proportion  to  the  dignity  and  importance  thna  eonfnred  upon:  iIml 


Such  notiona  were  in  keeping  with  a  {diiloaophj  which  made  dw  amon 
boundary  between  corruption,  change,  uid  paiaiTeneai,  on  dw  ose  hmd, 


the  active  powen  of  nature  on  the  othw.    **  Thua,"  aajaHonlejrf  '^'Ao 
tain  condoaiona  of  an  ill-cmiducted  analogy,  and  Uaemetaphraea,  wowflrf]^ 
ed  with  a  few  aimple  pwcepta,  derived  from  obaeTfatiott,  wmeh  uiubaWy 


■ 


the  wholeof  theacienceof  th^prdgnoaticaiioniBitaoariioBt 

Althouoh  from  age  to  age,  the  particular  drcumatanoea  and 
connected  with  the  moon,  fy  which  the  atmoi^eric  vitiailtnJuB  wan  imp' 
noaticated,  were  changed,  itill  the  frith  of  maiuind  in  Moral  in  herinf 
on  the  weather  haa  ncTor  been  ahaken;  and  even  the  pfeaant  day, 
knowledge  ia  ao  widely  diflined,  ibd  phyaical  adence  broijj^  an  il 
the  doora  of  all  who  hiare  the  ilighteat  preteniion  to  education,  tliia  belief  ii 
almost  uniTereal.  Many,  it  is  true,  may  discard  predictions  which  affect  to 
define,  from  day  to  day,  the  state  of  the  weather.  There  are  few,  howcTer, 
who  do  DOt  look  for  a  change  of  the  weather  with  a  change  of  the  moon.  It  is 
a  belief  nearly  universal,  that  the  epochs  of  a  new  and  fdl  moon  are  in  the 
great  majority  of  instances  attended  by  a  change  of  weather,  and  that  the  quar- 
ters, though  not  so  certain,  are  still  epochs  when  a  change  may  be  probably  ex* 
pected.  Those  who  have  least  faith  in  the  meteorological  influence  of  the  moon, 
extend  their  belief  thus  far. 

There  are  two  ways  in  which  this  question  may  be  considered.  It  may  be 
asked  whether,  by  the  known  principles  of  physics,  the  moon  can  have  any, 
and  if  any,  what  influence  on  our  atmosphere  ?  And  whether  that  influence  be 
such  as  would  cause  a  change  of  weather  at  the  epochs  of  the  principal  pha- 
ses ?  Or,  on  the  other  hand,  we  may  limit  the  inquiry  to  the  mere  matter  of 
fact,  and  ask  whether,  by  immediate  observation,  it  has  been  found  that  the 
epochs  of  the  chief  lunar  phases  have  been,  in  the  majority  of  instances,  at- 
tended by  changes  of  weather  ?  or,  to  put  the  question  more  generally,  wheiii- 
er  any  periodicity  of  atmospheric  phenomena  is  actually  observed  to  correspond 
with  the  moon's  phases. 

It  would  seem  at  first  view  that  neither  of  these  inquiries  could  be  attended 
with  any  doubt  or  difficulty ;  yet  the  case  is  quite  otherwise.  The  former,  in* 
volving  as  it  does  the  whole  theory  of  the  moon's  attraction  on  our  atmosphere, 
modified  by  a  multitude  of  disturbing  causes,  is  a  physical  problem  as  diflicuh 
and  complicated  as  could  well  be  propounded.  Indeed,  it  is  one,  taken  in  its 
most  comprehensive  form,  which  does  not  admit  of  solution  in  the  present 
state  of  physical  science.  The  latter  being  merely  a  question  of  fact  and  ob* 
servation,  is  not  attended,  properly  speaking,  with  ultimate  difliculty,  but  it  is 
one  which  would  require  a  course  of  observation  carefully  and  accurately  con- 
ducted, continued  for  a  series  of  years.  Such  observations  when  skilfully  ex- 
amined and  discussed,  would  furnish  grounds  for  safe  and  certain  conclusions. 
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But  such  obserradons  have  not  been  carried  to  the  necessary  extent.  If  the  ques- 
tion of  fact  were,  whether  there  be  any  obvious  and  glaring  correspondence  of 
periodicity  between  the  lunar  phases  and  the  atmospheric  vicissitudes,  it  would 
be  instantly  answered  in  the  negative.  For  although  we  do  not  possess  sufficient- 
ly accurate  and  long-continued  series  of  observations  to  decide  the  question  wheth- 
er the  moon  has  any  atmospheric  influence,  Aotoev^r  small,  we  possess  a  sufficient 
body  of  ascertained  facts  to  justify  the  conclusion  that  her  influence  is  certain- 
ly not  considerable,  and  that,  whatever  be  its  amount,  it  is  probably  in  a  great 
degree  obliterated  by  the  vast  number  of  modifying  and  disturbing  causes 
"wlueh  are  constantly  in  action. 

Let  us  consider  for  a  moment  the  theoretical  question.  If  the  moon  can  act 
upon  our  atmosphere  by  attraction,  as  she  acts  upon  the  waters  of  the  ocean, 
she  will  produce  atmospheric  tides,  similar  to  those  of  the  waters.  The  great- 
er mobility  of  air  will  cause  those  tides  to  be  formed  more  rapidly  than  the 
water  tides ;  and  it  may  be,  perhaps,  assumed  that  the  tides  of  the  atmosphere 
will  always  be  placed,  either  exactly,  or  very  nearly  under  the  moon.  Thus, 
as  there  is  high  water  twice  daily,  so  would  there  be  high  air  twice  daily  ;  and 
the  times  of  this  air  tide  would  correspond  with  the  moments  of  the  transit  of 
the  moon  over  the  meridian  above  and  below  the  horizon. 

The  same  causes,  also,  which  at  new  and  full  moon,  produce  spring  tides, 
and  at  the  quarters,  neap  tides,  would  produce  spring  and  neap  atmospheric 
tides  at  the  same  epochs.  At  new  and  full  moon,  therefore,  the  air  ought  to 
be  higher,  daily,  at  noon  and  midnight  than  at  any  other  times  during  the 
month ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  at  the  quarters  it  ought  to  be  lower. 

If,  then,  the  barometer  bo  observed  twice  daily,  viz.,  at  the  times  of 
the  moon*8  transit  over  the  meridian,  above  and  below  the  horizon,  it  ought 
(so  far  as  it  will  be  affected  by  the  sun  snd  moon)  to  be  the  highest  at  new 
and  full  moon,  and  lowest  at  the  quarters.  Now  as  the  rise  of  the  barometer 
generally  indicates  fair  weather,  and  its  fall  foul  weather,  the  conclusion  to 
which  this  would  lead,  would  be,  thsc  the  epochs  of  new  and  full  moon  should 
be  generally  fair,  while  at  the  quarters  bad  weather  would  generally  prevail. 

This,  however,  is  not  the  popular  opinion.  The  traditional  maxim  is  that  a 
change  may  be  looked  for  at  new  and  full  moon  ;  that  is,  if  the  weather  be 
previously  fair,  it  will  become  foul ;  if  previously  foul,  fair. 

M.  Arago  has  made  an  ingenious  attempt  at  the  evaluation  of  the  very  mi- 
nute eflfect  of  what  we  have  called  atmospheric  tides.  To  comprehend  his  rea- 
soning it  will  only  be  necessary  to  consider  that,  at  a  new  and  full  moon, 
the  sun  and  moon  pass  the  meridian  above  and  below  the  horizon  together  ; 
and  therefore,  that  high  air,  or  atmospheric  tides,  must  at  these  times  take  place 
at  noon  and  midnight;  low  air  would  therefore  occur  about  six,  A.  M.,  and  six, 
P.  M.  Thus  so  far  as  the  attraction  of  the  moon  affects  the  atmosphere,  the 
barometer,  which  rises  and  falls  as  the  atmosphere  rises  and  falls,  would  be 
affected  by  an  ascending  movement  for  six  hours  before  noon  and  midnight, 
and  for  six  hours  after  these  times.  But,  when  the  moon  is  in  the  .quarters, 
being  then  one  fourth  of  the  heavens  removed,  before  or  behind  the  sun,  it  will 
pass  the  meridian,  whether  above  or  below  the  horizon,  about  six  hours  later 
or  earlier  than  the  sun.  At  the  quarters,  therefore,  the  atmospheric  tides  would 
occur  about  six,  A.  M.,  and  six,  P.  M.  Thus  at  the  quarters  the  barometric 
column,  so  far  as  it  is  influenced  by  the  moon's  attraction,  would  be  affected 
with  a  descending  motion  for  about  six  hours  after  these  times.  It  will  be  ev- 
ident, that  if  we  were  in  a  condition  to  estimate  the  amount  of  these  baromet- 
ric movements,  we  should  be  at  once  in  a  condition  to  declare  the  amount  of 
the  lunar  attraction  on  our  atmosphere.  * 

But  these  effects,  if  appreciable  at  all,  are  modified  by  at  least  one  other  in- 


^^^^%^^^ 


fluence,  which  has  been  the  aubjecl  of  certain  and  tBliBraciaTy  obarnaiioa. 
Theio  in  a  daily  fluctuation  in  the  barometric  column,  called  the  rftamof  tari- 
atioa,  which  has  an  obvioiu  relation  to  iho  apparent  diumal  niniioD  of  the  ^un, 
and  which  probably  is  caused  by  solaT  hvM-  It  is  observed  that  the  bumnei- 
ric  column  foils  daily,  from  nine  in  the  momiog  till  noon.  In  Euiop*. ''"' 
effect  is  rrciiuenlly  obliterated  by  other  disttiibing eatues  ;  but  i»  i»  alwayi 
servable  when  a  mean  is  taken  of  obiPTvations,  continued  for  any  consiiJei 
number  of  days.  This  diurnal  variatioD  will  be  combined  with  the  effect  o 
lunar  aiiraciion  in  the  results  of  the  obiervations.  Now  at  a  new  aodfiA 
moon  these  causes  produce  conlcar)-  effects  on  the  barometric  cuIuidd.  Dti- 
ring  the  ihree  hours  preceding  noon,  the  lunar  attraction  has  a  tondoncy  tn  im- 
part to  it  aD  a"  nding  movement ;  while,  by  reason  of  the  diurnal  variation,  il 
would  have  at  i  same  time  a  descending  movement ;  tho  result  would  con- 
sequently be  lu.;  ■'•"^encf  "■■  the  tv  -ffB-..,  If  ihe  diumol  variations  w«b 
equal  to  the  effe^—  -  the  motions  would  neutralize  each 

other,  and  the  colun  but  if  they  be  unequal,  the  colunn 

will  ascend  or  des"  At  the  quariers  lliese  two  effect) 

"ill    conspire   in  movement  of  the  barometric  cd- 

•"         ne  thoFO  1—  10  reault  of  obaeivation  will  be  t 

*f  uMue  _  aini  r       K  hoou  at  the   times  of  new  and 

itun,  ought  to  I     dy  estimates  of  the  Bum  and  ib* 

lyaica]  enecw  ■-  -    a  if  such  observations  be  continued 

a  .oaiv^.'  itne,  a  meai  ate  may  be  obtained  front  which  tb* 

ecta  of  distu      .^  causea  will  be  ited.     M-  Arago  has   applied  thit 

method  of  invesiigalion  to  a  series  o(  uusoi  /ations  conducted  foe  twelve  yesB 
in  Paris,  and  he  has  found  that  the  effect  of  ibe  lunar  aiiraction  on  ihe  barom- 
eters produced  between  the  high  and  low  states  of  the  atmosphere,  correspond- 
ing to  high  and  low  water,  cannot  exceed  the  sii  hundredth  part  of  an  inch— 
a  quantity  too  small  to  bo  appreciated  by  any  meteorological  inslrumcota,  and, 
certainly  such  as  could  pi^uce  no  sensiblt  effect  on  the  atntosphere. 

It  is  evident,  then,  that  if  the  moon   has  any  influence  on  our  atmospbi 
it  does  not  proceed  from  any  cause  analogous  to  that  which  produces  the  tidei 
the  ocean  ;   and  therefore,  that  the  fact,  that  the  mcon  does  produce  such  tides 
can  afford  no  countenance  to  her  imputed  meteorological  influence. 

Bui  it  may  be  said  that  although  Ibe  moon  may  not  affect  the  atmosphere  by  | 
]  her  gravitation,  yet  she  may  influence  it  by  her  light,  or  by  electrical  or  mag-  , 
netical  emanations,  or,  in  fine,  by  eome  occult  physical  causes  not  yet  discorcr- 
ed  by  astronomers.  This  is  an  objection  that,  from  its  ragneneEa  and  iudcli- 
niteness,  is  difUculi  to  be  rebutted  by  any  means  which  theory  can  furnish.  Il 
is  known  that  the  light  of  the  moon  concentrated  in  a  point  by  the  most  pow- 
erful burning  lenses,  is  incapable  of  producing  the  slightest  sensible  effect  an 
the  moat  susceptible  thermometer,  neither  is  it  found  to  prndutq  any  effects 
of  an  electrical  or  magnnlical  kind.  It  may  be  assumed  generally,  tbit 
ihe  effects  commonly  imputed  to  the  moon,  in  producing  change  of  weather  at 
her  principal  phases,  are  so  contradictory  that  it  is  impossible  to  imagine  any 
physical  cuuses  which  could  account  for  them.  If  the  now  and  full  moon  and 
the  quarters  are  atlended  by  changes  of  the  weather,  the  cause  producing 
■this  elTeci,  under  the  same  ci  re  urn  stances,  has  incompatible  influences  :  if  fair 
weather  precede  the  phase,  the  npposed  pbyaica]  eauM  miut  Iw  iikIi  as  to  to 
capable  of  converting  it  into  fnul  weather ;  and  if  fotd  woatber  pKC«d«  At 
phase,  the  same  cause  must  conreTt  it  into  fiiiT  weuher.  It  will  be  "^""""^ 
tbht  it  is  hard  to  imagine  any  physical  agent  whatever,  which,  trader  prociaslf 
ihasune  circtimatuices,  shail  prodnce  upon  iha  wnw  body  od^cia  ao 
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But  let  us  dismiM  the  theoretical  view  of  the  question,  and  inquire  as  to  the 
facts.  Has  it  been  found,  as  a  matter  offaet^  that  the  epochs  which  mark  the 
principal  phases  of  the  moon  hare  been,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  attended  with 
a  cliange  of  weather?  Before  this  question  can  satisfactorily  be  answered,  it 
will  be  indispensable  that  the  meaning  of  the  phrase,  change  of  weather,  be  dis- 
tinctly widerstood.  An  observer  who  is  preduposed  to  a  belief  in  the  influ- 
ence of  the  lunar  phases,  will  consider  himself  warranted  in  classing  as  a  I 
cliange  of  weather,  erery  transition  from  a  calm  to  a  wind,  whether  feeble  or 
Ibrcibie— every  change  from  a  clear  and  serene  firmament  to  one  ever  so  little 
ckraded — from  a  firmament  a  little  clouded  to  one  quite  covered  over.  He 
will  consider  the  change  from  a  day  absolutely  free  from  rain  to  one  in  which 
a  few  drops  may  chance  to  fall,  as  weU  entitled  to  be  recorded  as  a  change  of 
weather  as  if  the  transition  had  been  from  a  day  absolutely  fair  to  one  of  in- 
cessant rain.  On  the  other  hand,  a  disbeliever  in  the  lunar  influences  will 
class  all  very  slight  changes  as  settled  weather,  and  will  only  register  as  chan- 
ges those  of  a  very  decisive  character.  These  are  difficulties  hard  to  remove, 
but  unless  they  be  removed  how  is  it  possible  to  compare  together,  with  any 
probability  of  arriving  at  the  truth,  the  records  of  diflferent  observers  ?  What 
value  or  importance  are  we  to  attach  to  the  results  of  any  such  observations, 
unless  the  prejudices  of  the  observer  are  admitted  into  our  estimate  ? 

Toaldo  has  given  the  result  of  a  comparison  of  observations  continued  for 
forty-five  years  at  Padua,  in  which  changes  of  weather  are  recorded  in  juzta-  | 
position  with  the  lunar  phases.     Without  detailing  the  particulars  of  these 
calculations,  we  may  state  at  once  the  following  results  of  them.     He  found  | 
that  for  every  seven  new  moons  the  weather  changed  at  six  and  was  settled  only 
at  one ;  for  every  six  full  moons  the  weather  changed  at  five  and  was  settled  | 
at  one ;  for  every  three  epochs  of  the  quarters  there  were  two  changes  of 
weather. 

He  also  examined  the  state  of  the  weather  in  reference  to  the  moon's  dis- 
tance from  the  earth,  which  is  subject  to  some  variation.  The  position  I 
of  the  moon  when  most  distant  from  the  earth  is  called  apogee,  and  her  posi- 
tion when  nearest  is  called  perigee.  He  found  that  of  every  six  passages  of 
the  moon  through  perigee  there  were  five  changes  of  weather ;  and  of  evexy  five 
through  apogee  there  wore  four  changes  of  weather.  It  is  clear  that  if  these 
residts  would  bear  the  test  of  rigid  examination,  they  would  be  decisive  in  fa- 
vor of  the  popular  notion  of  the  influence  of  the  lunar  phases.  But  let  us  see 
in  what  manner  Toaldo  conducted  his  inquiry. 

He  was  himself  an  avowed  believer  in  the  lunar  influenoe»  not  merely  upon 
the  atmosphere,  but  even  on  the  state  of  organized  matter.  In  his  memoir  he 
baa  not  informed  us  what  atmospherical  changes  h«  has  taken  as  changes 
of  weather ;  and  it  is  fair  to  presume  that  the  bias  o(  his  mind  would  lead  him 
to  class  the  slightest  vicissitudes  under  this  head.  But,  further,  Toaldo,  in 
recording  the  changes  of  weather  coinciding  with  the  epochs  of  the  phases, 
did  not  confine  himself  to  changes  which  took  place  upon  the  particular  da^ 
of  the  phase.  On  the  pretext  that  time  mast  be  allowed  for  the  physi- 
cal cause  to  produce  its  efiect,  he  took  the  results  of  several  days.  At  the 
new  and  full  moon  he  included  in  his  enumeration  all  changes  which  took 
place  two  or  three  days  before  or  two  or  three  days  afVer  the  day  of  new  or 
full  moon ;  while  for  the  quarters  he  onlv  included  the  day  preceding  and  the 
day  following  the  phases ;  and  for  epochs  not  coincident  with  the  lunar  pha- 
ses he  only  counted  the  changes  of  weather  which  took  place  on  the  particular 
day  in  question. 

It  appears,  then,  that  by  the  changes  coinciding  with  a  new  and  full  moon 
recorded  by  Toaldo  are  understood  any  changes  occurring  within  the  space  of 


. 


'  from  three  lo  five  Atya  ;  foi  the  changes  recorded  ai  the  quarters  are  to  be  i» 
derstood  those  which  occurred  within  the  space  of  two  or  three  daje ;  and  fix 
those  not  coinciding  with  the  phaccs  the  changes  which  occurred  on  a  puiics>' 
'-  lar  day.  Ii  will  not,  we  presume,  require  much  matheniaticol  sagacity  lo  per* 
ceive  that  the  resulla  of  such  au  inquiry  must  have  been  just  wbai  Toaldo  found 
them  to  be  ;  and  that  if  instead  of  taking  the  epochs  of  the  lunar  phaves  he  hud 
taken  any  other  periods  whatsoever,  and  tried  them  by  the  same  test,  he  would 
•  have  arrived  at  the  Hame  results.  Five  days  at  the  new  and  full  moon  wotdd 
'  include  rather  more  than  a  third  of  ibe  entire  lunar  month ;  and  thus  a  third  of 
'  all  the  changes  of  weather  which  occurred  in  that  period  were  ascribed  by  To- 
aldo to  the  lunar  influence  at  these  epochs. 

Professor  Pilgrim  has  exsmiDed  a  series  of  observations  on  the  lunar  phases 
'  as  connected  with  the  changes  of  weather,  made  at  Vienna,  and  conlinuwl  frou 
1763  to  1787 — a  period  of  25  years — and  he  has  found  thai,  of  every  hun- 
dred cases  of  the  phases,  the  propottion  of  the  occurrence  of  changes  lo  '  ~ 
of  the  settled  state  of  th»  we&toei  wu  as  ft^ws : — 


New  moon 68.. 

Full  moon 63  .. 

Qunner 63  .. 

Perigee TZ  . . 

Apogee 64  .. 

New  moon  at  perigee 80  ., 

New  moon  St  apogee 64  . . 

FuUmooD  at  perigee B)  .. 

Full  moon  at  apogee 6S  .. 


11 


Admiiiing  these  results,  il  would  follow,  contrary  to  popular  belief  and  U 
observations  of  Toaldo,  that  the  new  moon  is  the  least  active  of  the  phases ; 
that  the  full  moon  and  quarters  are  equally  active  ;  also  that  the  influence  oC 
ptrigee,  or  the  nearest  position  of  the  moon,  is  greater  than  than  that  of  anj  of 
the  phases,  white  the  influence  of  apogei,  or  its  greatest  distance,  is  equal  to 
that  of  the  quarters  and  full  moon,  and  greater  iban  that  of  the  new  moon. 

But  Pilgrim's  calculations  are  liable  lo  objections  similar  to  those  to  which 
TobMo's  are  obnoxioua.      Like  Toaldo,  he  included  in  his  enumeTatioos  of 
changes,  corresponding  to  ihe  phases,  changes  which  occurred  the  days  pi 
ceding  and  following  the  phases  :  this  being  the  case,  the  only  wonder  is  tl 
the  proportion  which  he  has  found,  especially  for  the  new  moon,  is  not  mc 
favorable  to  his  hypothesis.     But  independently  of  this.  Pilgrim's  results  a 
not  entitled  to  any  'Confidence  :  they  bear  internal  evidence  of  iheir  inaccuracj ; 
and  beaides,  the  obsetvations  were  not  continued  for  a  sufficient  length  of  ti 
to  give  a  safe  and  certain  conclusion. 

In  the  years  1774  and  1775,  Dr.  Horsley  directed  his  attention  lo  the 
question,  and  published  two  papers  in  the  Phtiosopkical  Transactions  (lo  which 
we  have  already  adverted),  with  a  view  to  dispel  (he  popular  prejudice  on  ' 
subject  of  lunar  influences.  Horaley's  observaliona,  however,  were  confined  ic  >. 
short  a  period  of  lime  (two  years)  that  they  could  not  be  expected  to  afford  any 
satisfactory  results.  He  found  that  in  the  year  1774  there  were  only  Iwo 
changes  of  weather  which  corresponded  with  the  new  moon,  and  none  with 
the  full  moon  ;  and  that  in  the  yeai  1775  there  were  only  four  changes  which 
■corresponded  with  the  new  moon,  and  three  with  the  full  moon. 

Dismissing,  then,  this  popular  notion  of  the  correspondence  of  changes  of 
he  weather  with  the  lunar  phases,  let  us  consider  the  question  of  lunar  influ- 
ifices  m  a  more  general  point  of  view,  and  see  whether  observation  has  sup- 
plied any  ground  for  the  supposition  of  any  relauon  of  periodicity  between  the 
moon  and  the  weather.     M.  Schiibler  examined  this  question  with  cousiders- 
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lie  so  recently  as  1830,  and  published  the  results  of  his  observations, 
1,  shortly  after,  were  re«ezaniined  by  M.  Arago. 

hdblar^s  calculations  were  founded  on  meteorological  observations  made 
mich,  Stutgard,  and  Augsburg,  for  twenty-eight  years.*  His  object  was 
:ertain  whether  any  correspondence  existed  between  the  lunar  phases  and 
nantity  of  rain  which  fell  in  different  parts  of  the  month.  He  defined  a 
day  to  be  one  in  which  a  fall  of  rain  or  snow  was  recorded  in  the  mete« 
peal  journals,  provided  it  affected  the  rain  gauge  to  an  extent  exceeding 
ix  hundredth  part  of  an  inch.  The  following  are  the  results  of  hb  obser- 
is  of  the  number  of  wet  days  which  occurred  in  each  quarter  ef  the 
1,  and  in  each  half  of  the  month. 


Number  of  wet  Days. 

Wtfhin 

10 
Teaia. 

From 

1800 

to 

181t. 

Froa 

18» 

to 

1816. 

Jfrmn 

J817 

to 

1880. 

Fion 

1811 

to 

1894. 

From 

ISM 

to 

1818. 

iht  new  mooa  to  the  first  quarter.. . 
the  first  quarter  to  thp  fuU  mooa*.  •  • 
the  full  moon  to  the  last  quarter. . . . 
the  last  quarter  to  the  new  moon. . . 

764 
846 
761 
696 

132 
146 
124 
110 

142 
169 
146 
139 

146 
173 
162 
136 

179 
180 
166 
163 

166 
178 
164 
169 

t  the  increase  of  the  moon  **.•..... 

1609 
1467 

277 
237 

311 
284 

318 
297 

369 
819 

844 
323 

a  the  decline  of  the  moon  r*"r  «*«•«• 

B dnrinff  the  first  interval ••••.••••• 

152 

43 

27 

21 

40 

21 

Schiibler  also  calculated  the  number  of  rainy  days  which  happened  upon 
ays  of  the  principal  phases,  including  not  merely  days  of  new  and  full 
s,  and  the  quarters,  but  also  the  days  of  the  octants  intermediate  between 
.  The  following  table  includes  the  results  at  which  he  arrived ;  first  for 
y  years'  observation  and  then  for  the  whole  period  of  twenty-eight  years.  He 
It  each  phase  the  mean  of  two  consecutive  days,  with  a  view  to  obliterate 
Sect  of  disturbing  causes,  and  obtain  a  more  regular  series  of  numbers  :— 


I 

I 
I 

\ 


t  day  of  the  new  moon, 
e  succeeding  day 


e  day  of  the  first  octant, 
e  succeeding  day 


e  day  of  the  first  quarter  < 
e  succeeding  dsy 


e  day  of  the  second  octant. . 
e  succeeding  day 


e  day  of  the  full  moon, 
e  succeeding  day 


e  day  of  the  third  octant, 
e  succeeding  day 


e  day  of  the  last  quarter, 
e  succeeding  day 


e  day  of  the  fourth  octant, 
e  succeeding  day 


Number  of  wet  Days. 

DwtegaoTMn.  |Daii^ttT««» 

Ob 

Mmb 
oft 

Dajr*. 

On 

tlM 

Diy. 

oTS 
Dt]ra> 

106 
113 

109 

148 
148 

148 

119 

116 

117 

162 
148 

160 

111 
113 

112 

166 
161 

163 

124 
128 

126 

164 
167 

166 

116 
113 

116 

162 
161 

161 

126 
109 

117 

161 
160 

166 

92 
96 

94 

130 
140 

135 

100 
88 


94 


138 
139 


133 


< 


'. 


IfuBidi,  from  ifBl  to  1788  fatdosiTe;  at  fitatgaid,  from  1809  to  1812  indaslTe;  and  at  Aogs- 
tea  1813  to  1898  bdosiva. 


«^MA# 
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These  tables  agree  in  indicating,  with  tolerable  cleamesSp  an  increase  of  the 
number  of  rainy  days  from  the  new  moon  to  the  second  octant,  that  is,  from 
the  day  of  the  new  moon  to  the  eleventh  day  of  the  moon's  age ;  after- 
ward there  is  a  gradual  decrease,  the  minimum  occurring  between  the  last 
quarter  and  the  fourth  octant. 

So  far  as  these  observations  may  be  relied  upon,  it  would  follow,  that  in  the 
places  where  they  were  made,  out  of  every  10,000  rainy  days  the  following  sn 
the  number  of  those  days  which  would  happen  at  the  different  lunar  phases:— 

New  moon 306 

Fint  oetant 306 

Fintqnmrter. 325 

Second  oetant 341 

Full  moon 337 

Third  octant 313 

Lajt  quarter 284 

Fourth  octant 


Now  as  there  are  twenty-nine  days  aud  a  half  in  the  lunar  month,  if  we  sup- 
pose the  fall  of  rain  to  be  distributed  equally  through  ovoiy  part  of  the  month,  the 
total  number  of  these  10,000  days  which  should  happen  on  the  eight  days  of  the 
phases,  would  be  found  by  a  simple  proportion ;  since  it  would  bear  to  1 0,000 
the  same  proportion  that  8  bears  to  29^ :  the  number  would  therefore  be  27.13. 
Whereas,  it  appears  from  the  above  table,  that  the  actual  number  which  fell 
upon  these  days  were  25.02 :  it  appears,  therefore,  that  less  than  the  propcff- 
tional  amount  occurred  upon  them. 

Pilgrim  had  already,  in  1788,  attempted  to  ascertain  the  influence  of  the 
lunar  phases  on  the  fall  of  rain ;  and  he  found  that  in  every  hundred  cases 
there  were  29  days  of  rain  on  the  full  moon,  26  at  the  new  moon,  and  25  at 
the  quarters. 

The  preceding  observations  refer  only  to  the  number  of  wet  days.  Schiibler, 
however,  also  directed  his  inquiries  to  the  influence  of  the  lunar  phases,  on 
the  quantity  of  rain  and  on  the  clearness  of  the  atmosphere.  From  observa- 
tions continued  for  sixteen  years  at  Augsburg,  including  199  lunations,  he  ob- 
tained the  following  results  : — 


Epochs. 

Number  of  clear  days 
in  10  years. 

Number  of  overcast  days 
in  10  years. 

Quantity  of  ruin  in  16 
years  in  inches. 

New  moon 

31 
38 
25 
26 
41 

61 
57 
65 
61 
53 

26-551 

First  quarter 

Second  octant 

Full  moon 

24-597 
26-728 
24-686 

Last  quarter 

19-536 

_ 


In  this  table,  by  a  clear  day,  is  such  days  as  exhibited  a  cloudless  sky  at 
seven  in  the  morning,  and  at  two  and  nine  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  ;  those  that 
were  not  clear  at  these  hours,  were  counted  as  cloudy  days.  These  results 
are  in  accordance  with  the  former.  It  appears  that  the  number  of  clear  days 
is  more  frequent  in  the  last  quarter,  which  is  an  epoch  at  which,  by  the  former 
method  of  inquiry,  the  number  of  rainy  days  was  least ;  also  the  number  of 
cloudy  days  is  greatest  at  the  second  octant,  which  is  a  period  at  which  the 
number  of  rainy  days  were  found  to  be  greatest ;  also  the  depth  of  rain  agrees 
with  this,  being  the  greatest  about  the  second  octant,  and  least  at  the  last  quar- 
ter. Schiibler  extended  his  inquiries  to  the  influence  of  the  moon's  distance 
on  ram  ;  and  he  found  that,  on  examining  371  passages  of  •the  moon  through 
the  positions  of  her  extreme  limits  of  distance,  during  the  seven  days  nearest 
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to  perigee  it  rained  1,169  times;  and  during  the  seven  days  nearest  apogee  it 
rained  1,096  times.  Thus,  ceteris  paribus^  the  nearer  is  the  moon  to  the  earth 
the  greater  would  be  the  chances  for  rain. 

From  observations  of  Pilgrim  at  Vienna  ^which,  however,  are  much  less  to 
be  depended  on),  it  appears  that  the  proportion  of  the  prevalence  of  rain  be- 
tween perigee  and  apogee  is  that  of  nine  to  five — an  improbable  result. 

From  aU  that  has  been  stated,  it  can  scarcely  be  denied  that  there  exists 
some  permanent  and  regular  correspondence  between  the  prevalence  of  rain 
and  the  phases  of  the  moon.  What  that  exact  correspondence  is,  remains  for 
more  extended  and  accurate  observations  to  inform  us  ;  meanwhile,  that  rain 
falls  more  frequently  about  four  days  before  full  moon,  and  less  frequently  about 
four  or  five  days  before  new  moon  than  at  other  parts  of  the  month,  seems  to 
be  a  conclusion  attended,  to  say  the  least  with  some  degree  of  probability. 

Schubler  also  examined  the  question  of  a  correspondence  between  the  di- 
rection of  the  wind  and  the  lunar  phases,  and  found  that  winds  from  the  south 
and  southwest,  became  more  and  more  frequent  at  those  periods  of  the  month 
as  which  rain  was  also  observed  to  increase,  and  that  such  winds  were  more 
and  more  rare,  while  winds  in  the  contrary  direction  occurred  oftener  toward 
tboee  epochs  of  the  month  when  least  rain  was  observed  to  prevail.  These 
results,  it  will  be  seen,  are  quite  in  accordance,  and  the  question  respecting 
the  mode  of  action  by  which  the  periods  of  rain  are  produced,  would  be  re- 
duced to  the  question  of  the  physical  action  by  which  the  moon  afiects  the 
currents  of  the  atmosphere. 

The  connexion  of  barometric  indications  with  atmospheric  phenomena  is  so 
obrioiui,  that  the  inquiry  as  to  a  correspondence  between  the  lunar  phases  and 
the  variations  of  the  barometer,  could  scarcely  escape  the  attention  of  meteo- 
roloffists.  M.  Flaugergues  accordingly  made  a  series  of  observations  at  Yiviers 
(in  the  department  of  Ardeche),  in  France,  which  were  continued  from  1808 
to  1828,  a  period  of  twenty  years,  on  the  heights  of  the  barometer  in  relation 
to  the  limar  phases :  that  the  influence  of  the  sun  might  be  always  the  same, 
the  observations  were  made  at  noon,  and  the  heights  of  the  barometer  were 
reduced  to  what  they  would  be  at  the  temperature  of  melting  ice.  The  fol- 
lowing are  the  mean  heights  of  the  barometer,  deduced  from  these  observa- 
tions:— 

New  moon. . .  • 29*743 

First  octant 29*76 1 

Flnt  qnacter 29*740 

Second  octant. 29*716 

FnU  moon 29*736 

Third  octant 29*751 

Last  quarter 29*772 

Foorth  ocUnt 29*744 


Hence  it  appears  that  the  height  of  the  barometer  is  least  about  four  days 
before  full  moon,  and  greatest  six  or  seven  before  new  moon.  Now  these  are 
about  the  times  at  which  the  investigations  of  Schubler  give  the  greatest  and 
least  quantity  of  rain :  and,  since  the  fall  of  the  barometer  generally  indicates 
a  tendency  to  rain,  these  results  are  in  accordance.  Although  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  the  variation  of  the  barometer  is  in  this  case  so  minute,  that  a  sen- 
sible efiect  could  hardly  be  expected  from  it,  still,  though  minute,  it  is  quite 
distinct  and  decided. 

M .  Flaugergues  also  observed  the  mean  height  of  the  barometer  when  the 

I  moon  was  at  her  greatest  and  least  distance  from  the  earth,  and  foimd  that  at 

I  P®ng6e  it  was  29-713,  and  at  apogee  29*753. 

I      So,  far,  therefore,  as  this  small  difierence  can  be  supposed  to  indicate  any- 
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thing,  it  would  iDdicaie  s  prafaleace  la  nin  at  perigee  >nd  at  apogee,  wbich 
in  acoord&Dc«  with  the  obaervalions  of  Schtibler. 

"In  apite,  therefore," saj'B  M.Arago,"of  thediet&ncc  which  BepantesSiuigul 
from  Vivien,  and  in  spite  of  the  different  methods  pursued,  and  the  diSvienct 
of  instruments  used,  MM.  Flaugergues  and  Schiibler  have  arrived  at  snolog'iai 
results."  It  seems  very  difficult,  therefore,  at  present,  not  to  adaiii  ltu<  tW 
moon  exercises  upon  our  atmosphere  an  aciion  very  smalJ,  it  is  Inie,  but  whicb' 
is  neTertheless  appreciable  cTcn  with  the  instruments  which  meteorologitt 
commonly  use. 

We  hiiTe  shown  that  the  theory  of  the  moon's  attraction,  applied  to  ex^til 
atmospheric  tides  similar  to  those  of  the  ocean,  would  lead  to  the  conclnittt 
that  the  height  of  the  barometer  observed  at  noon,  when  the  oHion  is  in  hii'' 
quarters,  would  be  lees  than  its  height  at  noon  at  new  and  full  moon.  Obset^ 
ration,  however,  shows  the  very  reverse  as  a  matter  of  fact.  The  obseiviUMa 
of  M.  Flaugergues  gives  the  mean  height  at  the  barometer  quadratures  29-756^ 
and  at  new  and  fiJl  moon  39739;  the  height  (jnadiatures  being  in  excess  IT 
the  amount  of  0017.  This  result  has  been  further  confirmed  by  the  more  recot 
obaervations  pf  M.  Bouraid,  et  the  Paris  observatory :  he  has  found  the  mctt 
height  of  the  harometer  at  the  qnaners  39-766,  sod  at  new  and  full  mook 
29-759  ;  the  excess  at  the  quarters  being  0-037. 

Although,  therefore,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  there  exists  a  relation  heitreeo 
the  barometric  column  and  the  lunar  phases,  yet  it  is  not  the  relation  "wiaA 
the  theory  of  atmospheric  tides  would  indicate  ;  and  by  whatever  phyaicsl  io- 
duence  the  effect  may  be  produced,  it  is  certainly  not  the  gTavitaii<Hi  of  lbs  \ 
moon  afiecting  onr  atmosphere  in  a  tiianner  analogous  to  that  by  which  aba  if- 
feels  the  wafers  of  lhr<  ocoon.  Any  physical  eflecls  which  depend  on  the  ret 
ative  positions  of  the  sun  and  moon,  as  seen  from  the  earth,  would  necessarilf 
occur  in  the  same  order  throughout  iho  year,  when  these  two  luminaries  them- 
selves have  corresponding  positions  in  the  heavena  on  the  same  days  of  lbs 
Car.  At  a  very  early  period  in  the  history  of  astronomical  discoveiy,  it  wis 
own  that,  after  the  lapse  of  nineteen  years,  the  sun  and  moon  assume  on 
cessive  days  of  the  year  relative  positions. 

Thns,  for  example,  if  the  moon  were  90°  behind  the  sun  on  a  cei 
day  of  a  certain  month  in  the  year  1800,  it  would  be  90°  behind  the  sun  oo 
the  same  day  of  the  same  mbnth  in  the  year  1819,  and  again  in  the  year  1838, 
and  BO  on  ;  but  on  the  same  day  of  the  same  rnnnth  in  any  intermediate  year 
it  would  have  a  different  relative  position  with  respect  to  the  sun.  Tliis  cycle 
of  nineteen  years  was  known  to  the  Greeks,  and  was  called  the  Melottie  eycb, 
from  Meton,  its  reputed  discoverer ;  sod  it  has  always  been  used  as  a  conve- 
nient method  of  calculating  eclipses  and  other  phenomena  depending  on  the 
relative  positions  of  the  sun  and  moon-  In  a  solar  eclipse,  the  sun  and  moon 
must  occupy  nearly  the  same  position  in  the  heavens  ;  and  in  a  lunar  eclipse, 
nearly  opposite  positions  :  it  is  evident,  therefore,  that  if  an  eclipse  occur  on 
'  any  day  in  any  given  year,  an  eclipse  of  the  same  kind  must  occur  on  the  cer- 
'  responding  day  in  every  nineteenth  succeeding  year.  The  tides,  depending  as 
'.  ihey  do  OR  the  relative  positions  of  the  sun  and  moon,  would  be  cslcidated 
with  facility  by  means  of  the  same  cycle  ;  and  meteorologists  who  hold  the 
doctrine  that  atmospheric  vicissitudes  depend  solely  or  chiefly  upon  the  rela- 
tive aspects  of  the  sun  and  moon,  have  favored  the  doctrines,  that  there  is  t 
genera!  cycle  of  weather,  the  period  of  which  corresponds  with  that  which  we 
have  noticed.  Thus  they  hold,  that  the  general  changes  of  weather  succeed 
each  other  in  the  same,  or  almost  the  same  order,  throughout  every  successive 
period  of  nineteen  years. 

We  shall  not  here  object,  on  theoretical  grounds,  to  the  doctrine  that  the  true 
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amonnt  of  the  Metonic  cycle  is  not  precisely  iiineteen  years.  But  it  is  sub- 
Meet  to  a  stronger  objection  founded  on  the  principles  which  its  supporters 
themselves  rely  upon.  The  attraction  of  bodies  in  virtue  of  their  gravitation, 
increases  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  square  of  the  distance  diminishes  ;  and 
aa  we  have  already  staXed  that  the  moon's  distance  from  the  earth  is  variable  to 
■n  extent  not  inconsiderable,  it  is  evident,  that  her  influence  on  the  atmosphere 
onght  to  be  expected  to  depend  much  more  on  that  variation  of  distance,  than 
on  her  relative  position  with  respect  to  the  smn.  Now,  although  the  cycle  of 
nineteen  years  corresponds  with  the  changes  of  her  relative  position  to  the  sun 
mm  Men  from  the  earth,  yet  it  has  no  correspondence  whatever  with  the  varia- 
tion of  her  distance ;  and  although,  on  each  day  of  each  succeeding  period  of 
nineteen  yean,  she  will  have  the  same  apparent  position  relatively  to  the  sun, 
•he  will  not  have  the  same  distance  from  the  earth,  and,  therefore,  will  not  ex- 
ert the  same  attraction  on  our  atmosphere.  Seeing,  then,  that  the  theory  of  the 
moon's  attraction  does  not  lend  its  unqualified  support  to  this  assumed  period 
of  nineteen  years  as  a  cycle  of  weather,  let  us  see  how  far  fact  and  ob- 
■ervation  countenance  such  a  meteorological  period.  M.  Arago  (to  whom 
we  are  indebted  for  the  most  complete  investigation  of  this  question,  and  for 
die  eoUection  of  the  labors  of  others  upon  it)  has  successfully  shown  that 
observation  affords  no  countenance  or  confirmation  whatever  to  this  hypothe- 


It  has  been  said  that  the  years  1701»  1720,  1739,  and  1758,  being  cor- 
mpoDding  years  in  successive  intervals  of  nineteen  years,  show  in  the  differ- 
ent months  the  same  characters  of  weather.  Now  to  try  this  fact,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  adopt  some  distinct  test  of  the  characters  of  the  seasons  which  has 
nothing  in  it  arbitrary,  and  about  which  two  observers  cannot  differ.  For  this 
panose  we  shall  take  the  highest  and  lowest  temperature  observed  in  each 
of  ue  years,  and  the  annual  quantity  of  rain  which  fell  in  them  respectively : — 

Datoi.  Temp.  If  ax.  ^*!ri£'  ^^^*  finixu  inches. 

ITUl ...••••••■•.•••.•  9U*0. ...••••.••••••• •£1'0» ••••••••••..•••. mX'  i 

mITBv  •  ••••».•••••  ..a.  •  o«v  *  0.. ...... •.•.....■  Mf'O  .••••■■•. ••••••••1  P*«f 

1768 93*9 27-3 

Such  is  the  kind  of  congmity  on  which  the  advocates  for  the  Metonic  cycle 
rely.  If  any  four  years  were  taken  indiscriminatelv  at  any  given  places,  the 
extremes  of  temperature  and  quantities  of  rain  could  scarcely  be  expected  to 
exhibit  greater  differences.  M.  Arago  had  extended  the  comparison  to  other 
seasons  separated  by  the  same  interval  of  nineteen  years,  or  by  multiples 
of  nineteen  years. 


Years. 

Max.  Temp. 

lOn.  Temp. 

Annual  qnantltf 
of  rain  In  Inches. 

1725 
J782 

86-2 
90-5 

24-6 
7-2 

18-6 
23-5 

itod 

1728 

87-1 
87-1 

5-8 
16-9 

23-2 
17-2 

1710 
1748 

83-1 
98-4 

7-3 
9*3 

16-9 
18-4 

1711 
1730 

85-3 
88-2 

14-9 
19-6 

26-8 
17-0 

1733 
1771 

90-5 
92.7 

28*2 
9*1 

19-6 
19-2 

1734 
1753 

89-4 
100-6 

230 
11.3 

18-7 
18*9 
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There  are  here  no  traces  of  correspondence  in  the  extremes  of  temp 
or  the  quantities  of  rain.  It  is  manifest  that  any  season  taken  at  hazan 
not  present  greater  discordances  than  are  found  in  the  above  table. 

The  variation  of  the  moon's  distance  from  the  earth  (to  which  we  ha^ 
than  once  adverted)  is  occasioned  by  the  fact  that  her  path  round  the  > 
not  circular,  but  oval — the  position  of  the  earth  being  nearer  to  the  < 
than  the  other.  As  the  moon,  therefore,  approaches  the  furthermost  ei 
of  her  oval  orbit,  her  distance  from  the  earth  continually  increases  un) 
ving  at  that  point,  it  becomes  greatest ;  as  she  moves  from  that  extremit 
orbit  to  the  other  end  of  the  oval,  her  distance  continually  diminishes  i 
riving  at  the  other  end,  it  becomes  least.  These  variations  of  distai 
produced  every  revolution  of  the  moon  round  the  earth.  Now,  owii 
certain  change  of  position,  to  which  the  moon's  orbit  is  subject,  the  pointi 
mark  her  greatest  and  least  distances  are  subject  to  a  slow,  gradual,  an 
lar  change ;  so  that  the  points  in  the  heavens  at  which  she  reaches  he 
est  and  least  distances  are  different  every  revolution.  AAer  the  lap» 
ever,  of  eight  years  and  ten  months,  these  points  having  traversed  the 
circumference  of  the  heavens,  resume  their  former  position  very  nea 
that  the  actual  times  at  which  the  moon  is  observed  at  the  same  distanc 
the  ean!b,  and  also  at  the  same  points  in  the  heavens,  recur  in  a  cy 
length  of  which  is  about  eight  years  and  ten  months. 

So  far,  therefore,  as  the  vicissitudes  of  the  weather  can  be  suppose 
influenced  by  this  cause,  their  period  should  be  such  that,  after  the  I 
nine  years,  the  corresponding  states  of  the  weather  would  be,  as  it  wc 
months  in  advance  :  thus  the  effect  produced  in  December,  1 800,  woul 
be  produced  in  October,  1809,  in  August,  1818,  and  so  on. 

If  the  purpose  be  to  determine  the  cycle  in  which  the  lunar  influence 
as  it  depends  on  distance,  would  produce  the  same  effects  upon  the  sar 
of  the  year,  the  duration  of  the  cycle  would  be  six  times  eight  years  i 
months  :  for  in  six  successive  intervals  of  that  period,  there  are  exact 
three  years ;  but  any  loss  number  of  periods  of  eight  years  and  ten  mo 
not  make  a  complete  number  of  years.  Therefore  after  a  cycle  of  fif 
years,  the  moon  being  on  the  same  day  of  each  successive  year  at  th 
distance  from  the  earth,  her  influence,  so  far  as  depends  on  distances, 
the  same,  and  will  produce  the  same  effect  upon  tlic  weather. 

Now  we  cannot  better  illustrate  the  loose  and  inaccurate  manner  in  wl 
entific  principles  are  applied  by  some  meteorologists  than  by  stating  that 
cle  of  eight  years  and  ten  months  has  formed  the  theoretical  grounds  f 
puted  meteorological  period  of  nine  years.  It  has  been  maintain! 
through  every  successive  interval  of  nine  years,  the  changes  of  weatfa 
a  general  correspondence :  thus,  if  the  state  of  the  weather  through 
year  1800  be  examined,  it  has  been  said  to  correspond  with  the  ' 
throughout  the  years  1809,  and  1818,  &c. 

That  the  changes  in  the  positions  of  the  points  of  the  moon's  greai 
least  distance  are  insufficient  in  theory  to  account  for  such  meteorolog 
cle  as  we  have  explained.     But  let  us  see  how  the  fact  stands. 

Toaldo,  whose  meteorological  researches  we  have  adverted  to,  has 
that  at  Padua,  by  resolving  a  long  interval  of  time  into  successive  pel 
nine  years,  the  quantities  of  rain  collected  in  each  of  these  periods  wer< 
but  he  adds  this  equality  would  disappear  if  the  whole  interval  were  i 
into  groups  of  eight  years,  or  into  successive  intervals  of  any  other  nui 
years.  M.  Arago,  taking  the  Italian  meteorologist  at  his  word,  and  ac 
without  question,  his  own  tables  and  data,  has  given  the  following  estii 
the  quantity  of  rain  which  had  fallen  in  successive  intervals  of  nine  yes 
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In  tiM  Bine  jean 
coHiwunctiiy  in 

1725 •  to 

From  1734 to 

From  1743 to 

Ftom  175S to 

1761 to 


And  endlnc 
iBcluively  m 
...1733.... 
...1742.... 
...1751.... 
...1760.... 
....1769.... 


Rain  which  had 
fallen  at  Padua. 

325  English  inches. 

262       "  ** 

320        **  " 

333        "  " 

, 320        "  «* 


Paiifl  ffirea 
Fram  1699 to 1707 160  French  inches. 


From  1708 •  to 

Fkom  1717 to 

From  1726 — to 

From  1735 to 

Fram  1744 to 


1716. 
1725. 
1734, 
1743. 
1752. 


M 
« 


« 
« 


The  coofidence  to  which  Toaldo's  reasoning  and  calculations  are  entitled, 
may  he  estimated  hy  comparing  the  quantities  of  rain  which  fall  in  any  other 
intarrals,  from  which  it  will  be  seen  Uiat  it  is  not  subject  to  greater  variation 
than  that  which  exists  among  the  above  results. 

M.  Arago  gives  some  amusing  examples  of  the  kind  of  speculation  and  rea- 
aoning  in  which  meteorologists  sometimes  indulge.  Some,  he  says,  found  the 
SMained  cycle  of  nine  years  on  the  passage  of  Pliny,  where  he  says  that  every 
fimith,  and,  more  especially,  every  eighth  year,  the  seasons  undergo  a  kind  of 
effervescence  by  the  revolution  of  ue  hundredth  moon.  Admitting  Pliny's 
maadm  to  be  true,  and  supposing  by  the  word  effervescence  we  are  to  under- 
itand  a  regular  recurrence  every  eight  years  of  the  changes  of  the  weather 
which  took  place  in  the  preceding  eight  years,  what  are  we  to  conclude  ?  Is 
not  the  question  here,  whether  the  vicissitudes  of  weather  recur  at  intervals 
of  nine  years  ?  and  the  celebrated  Roman  naturalist  speaks  of  a  period  of  only 
eight  years. 

From  all  that  has  been  stated,  it  follows,  then,  conclusively,  that  the  popular 
notions  concerning  the  influence  of  the  lunar  phases  on  the  weather  have  no 
foundation  in  the  theory,  and  no  correspondence  with  observed  facts.  That 
the  mooni  by  her  gravitation,  exerts  an  attraction  on  our  atmosphere  cannot  be 
doobted  ;  but  the  effects  which  that  attraction  would  produce  upon  the  weather 
are  not  in  accordance  with  observed  phenomena ;  and,  therefore,  these  effects 
are  either  too  small  in  amount  to  be  appreciable  in  the  actual  state  of  meteor- 
ological instruments,  or  they  are  obliterated  by  other  more  powerful  causes, 
from  which  hitherto  they  have  not  been  eliminated.  It  appears,  however,  by 
■ome  aeries  of  observations,  not  yet  confirmed  or  continued  through  a  sufficient 
period  of  time,  that  a  sliffht  correspondence  may  be  discovered  between  the 
periods  of  rain  and  the  phases  of  the  moon,  indicating  a  very  feeble  influence, 
depending  on  the  relative  position  of  that  luminary  to  the  sun,  but  having  no 
discoverable  relation  to  the  lunar  attraction.  This  is  not  without  interest  as  a 
subject  of  scientific  inquiry,  and  is  entitled  to  the  attention  of  meteorologists ; 
bat  its  influence  is  so  feeble  that  it  is  altogether  destitute  of  popular  interest  as 
a  weather  proffnostic.  It  may,  therefore,  be  stated  that,  as  far  as  observation 
combined  with  theory  has  afforded  any  means  of  knowledge,  there  are  no 
grounds  for  the  prognostications  of  weather  erroneously  supposed  to  be  derived 
from  the  influence  of  the  sun  and  moon. 

Those  who  are  impressed  with  the  feeling  that  an  opinion  so  universally  en- 
tertained even  in  countries  remote  from  each  other,  as  that  which  presumes  an 
influence  of  the  moon  over  the  changes  of  the  weather,  will  do  well  to  remem- 
ber that  against  that  opinion  we  have  not  here  opposed  mere  theory.  Nay,  we 
have  abandoned  for  the  occasion  the  support  that  science  might  afford,  and  the 
light  it  might  shed  on  the  negative  of  this  question,  and  have  dealt  with  it  as  a 
mere  qoestion  of  fact.    It  matters  little,  so  far  as  this  question  is  concerned, 
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in  whftl  manner  ihe  moon  and  sun  may  produce  an  eflfecl  on  the  wea^i 
aven  whelbet  they  be  active  causes  in  producing  such  eflect  at  all.  The 
jnd  the  only  point  of  importance  ia,  whether,  regarded  as  a  mere  matfer  i 
any  correspondence  between  the  changes  of  the  moon  and  those  of  the  w 
exists !     And  a  short  examination  of  the  recorded  facia  proves  that  n 
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mother  occasion,  I  gave  at  some  length  the  history  of  Halley's  comet, 
the  most  interesting  of  all  the  periodic  comets  yet  discovered.  I  shall 
ing  under  your  notice  the  remaining  bodies  of  this  class, 
iriodic  comet,  as  the  name  implies,  is  one  which  is  known  to  return  at 
'  intervals  to  our  system,  and  whose  reappearance  in  the  heavens  can 
re  be  predicted.  The  paths  of  these  bodies  round  the  sun  are  eccentric 
s,  having  the  centre  of  the  sun  in  one  of  their  foci. 

encke's  comet. 

le  year  1818,  a  comet  was  observed  at  Marseilles,  on  the  26th  of  No- 
r,  by  M.  Pons.  In  the  following  January,  its  path  being  calculated,  M. 
immediately  recognised  it  as  identical  with  one  which  had  appeared  in 
Subsequently,  M.  £nck6  of  Berlin  succeeded  in  calculating  its  entire 
•inferring  the  invisible  from  the  visible  part — and  found  that  its  period 
the  sun  was  about  twelve  hundred  days.  This  calculation  was  verified 
fact  of  its  return  in  1822,  since  which  time  the  comet  has  gone  by  the 
>f  Encke's  comet,  and  returned  regularly. 

I  comet  exhibited  the  appearance  of  a  mass  of  nebulous  vapor,  so  trans- 
,  even  at  its  centre,  that  stars  can  be  seen  through  it.  It  is  round,  or 
oval,  in  its  form,  and  is  too  attenuated  and  feeble  in  its  light  to  be  die- 
d  without  the  aid  of  a  telescope.  The  annexed  figure,  1,  is  that  which  is 
r  given  as  a  representation  of  its  telescopic  appearance, 
orbit  of  Encke's  comet  is  an  oval,  whose  length  is  about  double  its 
1.  At  its  nearest  approach  to  the  sun,  the  distance  of  the  comet  is  about 
four  millions  of  miles,  which  is  about  the  distance  of  the  planet  Mercury 
most  remote  from  the  sun,  its  distance  is  about  four  hundred  and  forty- 
nillions  of  miles,  which  is  nearly  four  and  a  half  times  the  earth's  dis- 
and  is  little  less  than  the  distance  of  Jupiter.    The  orbit  is  inclined  to 


lie  unh  It  BMrlr  tbiitMS  iap^m.  ThU  eoniat  taaj  ba  coHidMid 
net,  Tendnng  wiuin  the  oitnt  of  Jmiier,  and  aearif  in  tbe  coaim 
the  aolar  ■jHem.    Ita  aotion  ia  in  ue  mbw  diraoliaB  aa  that  of  iht 


that  of  die  eanh  at 

aa  a  planet, 
plane  itf  ' 
planeta. 

In  the  cslcidaliona  of  £neU  fiir  the  datenninatioa  of.  the  raorenent  of  tUi 
eomot,  the  moat  acnipaloai  accoont  waa  taken  of  the  effMla  which  the  pi— Ka 
rnnat  prodace  npm  it.  Nerertheleaa,  a  amall  diacrapaner  waa  fonid  «  auM 
between  iti  obaerred  and-  contpated  ntnnu ;  and  what  waa  atiU  mote  lei^pifc- 
able,  this  diacnpancr  waa  of  the  ■ante  natnte  in  erery  caae,  ao  that  h  ia  n- 
possible  10  suppose  thai  it  could  hare  arisen  Irom  any  caensl  emr  of  compo* 
talion  or  of  obsenration  ;  since,  had  it  so  occarred,  it  would  hare  affected  dw 
reanlt  irregularly.  We  must  therefore  couclude  that  this  comet  doee  not  pre* 
cisely  retrace  ils  course  each  reTDJution.  It  is  found,  however,  that  this  irren- 
lariiy,  from  whatever  uause  it  may  proceed,  does  not  disturb  the  plane  of  Uia 
comet's  path.  It  is,  in  fact,  according  to  the  obserratioDs  and  reasoninga  of 
Professor  Encke,  preciaely  the  effect  which  would  be  produced  if  the  space 
through  which  the  comet  mores  waa  filled  by  a  subtle  fluid,  offering  a  snisll 
resistance  to  the  motion  of  the  cornel :  juet  as  our  almoaphere  resists  the  motion 
of  any  light  body  through  it. 

The  existence  of  an  extremely  aobile  ethereal  fluid  which  fills  the  infioi* 
tude  of  space,  has  been  adopted  hypotbetically  to  ex[^ain  the  phenomena  of 
optics.  In  fact,  light  itself  is,  according  to  the  undulatory  theory,  supposed  to 
consist  in  Tibrations  transmitted  through  such  a  fluid,  just  as  sound  ia  known 
to  consist  in  similar  undulations  transmitted  through  the  atmosphere-  Hith- 
erto this  asBumed  cense  for  light  has  been  justly  regarded  as  an  ingenious  hy< 
pothesis  not  proved,  but  which  accounts  for  the  various  phenomena  more  tuWj 
and  satisfactorily  than  the  corpuscular  theory,  which,  being  open  to  the  aanM 
objection,  completely  fails  when  applied  to  some  phenomena  of  light  wfaiek 
recent  investigations  hsve  developed.  If  an  effect  similar  to  that  which  bat 
been  observed  in  Enck^'s  comet  should  be  discovered  on  the  approaching  re- 
turn of  Halley's  comet,  and  still  more,  if  it  be  observed  on  the  next  return  of 
Biela's  comet,  the  undulatory  hypotheaia  will  begin  to  assume  the  character  of 
a  twra  causa ;  and  that  theory  of  light  muat,  under  auch  circumstances,  be  con- 
sidered aa  established. 

The  effect  on  the  return  of  a  comet  produced  by  this  resistance,  contTary  t9 
what  might  at  first  be  expected,  is  to  accelerate  it,  or  to  make  the  actual !»' 
turn  anticipate  the  return  aa  computed  on  the  supposition  that  the  comet  movsa 
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in  an  unresisting  medium.  This  difficulty  will,  however,  be  remoTed,  if  it  be 
remembered  that  a  resisting  medium,  by  diminishing  the  Telocity  of  the  body 
in  its  orbit,  diminishes  the  influence  of  the  centrifugal  force  to  resist  solar  at- 
traction. The  body,  therefore,  follows  a  path  constantly  nearer  to  the  sun  ;  in 
other  words,  the  orbit  is  in  a  progressive  state  of  diminution.  Now,  the  less 
the  orbit  is,  the  less  time  necessary  to  describe  it ;  and  consequently  the  shorter 
the  period  of  the  successive  returns  of  the  body  to  the  same  position. 

If  the  successive  returns  of  the  periodic  comets  should  establish  satisfacto- 
rily the  existence  of  the  luminous  ether,  it  will  follow  that  after  the  lapse  of  a 
certain  time  every  comet  will  ultimately  fall  into  the  sun.  In  every  succeed- 
ing revolution  of  the  same  comet,  its  path  wonld  fell  a  little  within  its  former 
course,  and  it  would  describe  a  spiral  line  round  the  sun,  continually  approach- 
ing that  body,  unfil  al  length  it  would  arrive  close  to  its  surface  ;  before  this 
could  happen,  it  Would  doubtless  be  wholly  converted  into  s  light  gas  by  his 
heat,  which  woold  probably  mingle  with  the  sdar  atmosphere. 

In  the  efforts  by  which  the  humui  mind  labors  after  truth,  it  is  curious  to 
observe  how  often  that  desired  object  is  stiimbled  upon  by  accident,  or  arrived 
at  by  reasoning  which  is  false.  One  of  Newton's  conjectures  respecting  com- 
ets was,  that  they  are  "  the  aliment  by  which  suns  are  sustained ;"  and  he 
therefore  concluded  that  these  bodies  were  in  s  stale  of  progressive  decUne 
upon  the  suns,  round  which  th^  respectively  swept ;  and  that  into  these  suns 
they  from  time*to  time  fell,  lliis  opinion  appears  to  have  been  cherished  by 
Newton  to  the  latest  hours  of  his  life :  he  not  only  consigned  it  to  his  immor- 
tal writings,  but|  at  the  ase  of  eighty-three,  a  conversation  took  place  between 
him  and  £s  nephew  on  Uiis  subject,  which  has  come  down  to  us.  **  I  cannot 
say,"  said  Newton,  "  when  the  comet  of  1680  will  fall  into  the  sun  :  possibly 
after  five  or  six  revolutions ;  but  whenever  that  time  shall  arrive,  the  heat  of 
the  sun  will  be  raised  by  it  to  such  a  point,  that  our  globe  will  be  burnt,  and 
all  the  animals  upon  it  will  perish.  The  new  stars  observed  by  Hipparchus, 
Tycho,  and  Kepler,  must  have  proceeded  from  such  a  cause,  for  it  is  impossi- 
ble otherwise  to  explain  their  sudden  splendor."    His  nephew  then  asked  him, 

why,  when  he  stated  in  his  writings  that  comets  would  fall  into  the  sun,  did 
he  not  also  state  those  vast  fires  they  must  produce,  as  he  supposed  they  had 
done  in  the  stars  ?" — ^"  Because,"  replied  the  old  man,  "  the  conflagrations  of 
the  sun  concern  us  a  little  more  directly.  I  have  said,  however,**  added  he, 
smiling,  "  enough  to  enable  the  world  to  collect  my  opinion." 

It  may  be  asked,  if  the  existence  of  a  resisting  medium  be  admitted,  whether 
the  same  ultimate  fate  must  not  await  the  planets  ?  To  this  inquiry  it  may  be 
answered  that,  within  the  limits  of  past  astronomical  record,  the  ethereal  me- 
dium, if  it  exist,  has  had  no  sensible  efiect  on  the  motion  of  any  planet.  That 
it  might  have  a  perceptible  eflect  upon  comets,  and  yet  not  upon  planets,  will 
not  be  surprising,  if  the  extreme  lightness  of  the  comets  compared  with  their 
bulk  be  considered.  The  eflect  in  the  two  cases  may  be  compared  to  that  of 
the  atmosphere  upon  a  piece  of  swan's  down  and  upon  a  leaden  bullet  moving 
through  it.  It  is  certain  that  whatever  may  be  the  nature  of  this  resisting  me- 
dium, it  will  not,  for  many  hundred  years  to  come,  produce  the  slightest  per^ 
eeptible  efiect  upon  the  motions  of  the  planets. 


■• 


biela's  combt. 


On  Februanr  28,  1826,  M.  Biela,  an  Austrian  officer,  observed  in  Bohemia 
a  comet,  which  was  seen  at  Marseilles  about  the  same  time  by  M.  Gambart. 
The  path  which  it  pursued  was  observed  to  be  similar  to  that  of  comets  which 
had  appeared  in  1772  and  1806.     Finally,  it  was  found  that  this  body  moved 


loniid  dM  mm  w  m  onl  eifait,  sad  thu  Aa  tow  af  iniwui^i 
vsanaadriflhtmaatlM.  It  fan  rinoa  nnmad  tt  iH  ffodielM 
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Biela'B  comet  mores  in  ftn  orbit  whoM  plane  ia  nearly  the  uaie  whh  dlOM 
of  the  planete.  It  ia  but  slightly  oval,  the  length  being  la  the  braaddi  ia  ^ 
proportion  of  about  three  to  two.  When  neareat  to  the  aun,  its  diataaca  ■ 
nearly  equal  to  that  of  the  earth  ;  and  when  moat  remote  from  the  ana,  tu  dii- 
tance  aomewhat  exceeda  that  of  Jupiter.  Thna  it  ranges  thnng^'  die  solii 
ayatem,  between  the  orbita  of  Jupiter  and  the  earth. 

Notwithalanding  the  diacovery  of  tlie  periodic  comets  of  .Enck£  and  Biela, 
Btill  the  comet  of  Halley  maintains  a  paramount  astronomical  interest,  and  mar 
be  considered  to  stand  alone  in  exhibiting  tbose  physical  phenonMna  wbidt 
seem  to  be  the  exclusive  characteristics  of  the  class  to  whica  it  belongs.  Al- 
though the  comets  ofEnck^  and  Biclaare  unquestionably  objects  of  interest  to 
the  geometer  and  aatronomer,  yet  their  short  periods,  the  lixidted  apace  wiihio 
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which  they  are  circumscribed  in  their  motion,  the  small  obliquity  and  eccen- 
incity  of  their  orbits,  and  consequently  the  very  slight  disturbance  which  they 
sustain  from  the  attraction  of  the  planets,  render  them,  for  all  physical  purposes, 
nothing  more  than  new  planets  of  inappreciable  mass  belonging  to  our  system. 
Unlike  other  known  comets,  they  do  not  rush  from  the  invisible  and  inacessible 
depths  of  space,  and,  after  sweeping  our  system,  depart  to  distances  under 
the  conception  of  which  the  imagination  itself  is  confounded ;  they  possess 
none  of  tnat  grandeur  which  is  connected  with  whatever  appears  to  breaks 
through  the  fixed  order  of  the  universe.  It  is  still  reserved  for  the  comet  of 
Halley  alone  to  exhibit  a  phenomenon,  so  far  as  we  know,  unique  ;  to  afford  a 
.  splendid  result  of  those  powers  of  calculation  by  which  we  are  enabled  to  follow 
it  through  the  depths  of  space  two  thousand  millions  of  miles  beyond  the  ex- 
treme verge  of  the  solar  sjrstem ;  and,  notwithstanding  disturbances  which 
render  each  succeeding  period  of  its  return  different  from  the  last,  to  foretell 
that  return  with  precision. 

lbxell's  comet. 

In  the  month  of  June,  1770,  Messier  observed  a  comet,  which  was  after- 
ward sufficiently  observed  to  render  its  course  through  the  system  calculable.* 
It  was  found  not  to  correspond  with  that  of  any  comet  previously  known.  It 
remained  visible  for  an  unusual  length  of  time ;  and  continued  observations  on 
it  proved  that  it  moved,  not  as  comets  were  then  generally  found  to  move,  in  a 
parabola,  or  very  elongated  ellipse,  but  in  an  oval  of  very  small  dimensions. 

Its  orbit  was  calculated  by  the  celebrated  Lexell,  and  found  to  be  an  ellipse, . 
of  which  the  greater  axis  was  only  equal  to  three  times  the  diameter  of  the 
earth's  orbit,  which  showed  that  its  periodical  revolution  round  the  sun  would 
be  completed  in  five  years  and  a  half. 

With  so  short  a  period,  the  comet  ought  frequently  to  be  seen.  But  here . 
springs  up  a  difficulty.  This  comet  was  never  seen  before,  and  has  never 
been  seen  since  !  What,  then,  has  become  of  it  ?  and  where  and  how  did  it 
exist  before  its  discovery  by  Messier  ?  Its  appearance  was  too  conspicuous 
and  its  light  too  vivid  to  allow  of  the  supposition  that  it  could  have  been  pres- 
ent, yet  not  observed. 

The  law  of  gravitation  discovered  by  Newton,  and  fully  developed  by  his 
illustrious  successors,  enables  us  fully  to  explain  this  difficulty.  We  shall 
adopt  the  words  of  Arago : — 

Why  has  not  the  comet  been  seen  every  five  years  and  a  half  before  1770  ? 
Because  the  orbit  was  then  totally  different  from  that  it  has  since  pursued. 

Why  has  not  the  comet  been  seen  since  1770  ?  For  the  reason  that  its  pas- 
sage to  the  point  of  perihelion  in  1776  took  place  by  day  ;  and  before  the  fol- 
lowing return,  the  form  of  the  orbit  was  so  altered,  that  had  the  comet  been 
risible  from  the  earth  it  would  not  have  been  recognised. 

Lexell  had  already  remarked,  according  to  his  elements  of  1770,  that  the 
comet  ought  to  pass  in  the  vicinity  of  Jupiter  in  1767,  less  than  the  fifty-eighth 
part  of  his  distance  from  the  sun  ;  that  in  1779,  when  it  returned  to  us,  it  would 
be,  near  the  end  of  August,  about  five  hundred  times  nearer  that  same  planet 
than  to  the  sun  ;  so  that  then,  notwithstanding  the  immense  size  of  the  solar 
globe,  its  attractive  power  on  the  comet  was  not  the  two  hundredth  part  that 
of  Jupiter.  Thus  it  could  not  be  doubted  that  the  comet  had  experienced  con- 
siderable perturbations  in  1767  and  1779  ;  but  it  is  yet  necessary  to  establish 
thai  these  perturbations  were  numerically  strong  enough  to  explain  the  total 
want  of  observations,  as  well  before  as  afler  the  year  1770. 

The  formularies  in  the  fourth  volume  of  the  Mecanique  CeUsto  give  the  ana^ 
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lydcal  adotion  rf  Ak  ]«ibloa :  dM  tetnl  cBipdo  oriik 

what  WM  its  prafkmi  oifait  t    Whit  wiD  it  b«  haMafter,  tdsbg  «!• 

m  both  ctea  tfaa  pirturiHrtiag sfceti  eamad  hy  tfaa  ptoneti  of  <wr <j!an«T 

Wall,  than;  hy  pnltiiig  thoM  IbmmlaiM  bto  ■mntinia    lij  aiiiaiinaiBg,  ia 
ita  componam  iiidalarauMila  kttpit  tha  panievlar  ahoiaMta  of  daa  cattai  tf 
1770-4t  will  int  he  fton&ikal  io  1767,  ppafiaua  to  dio  iimTaaiifcnf  MM»tiai|: 
to  Jopitar,  tha  dliptio  oMt  iridah  it  daaorihad  oonaapoada,  not  fo  im  tol  H 
My  yaara  of  lofolalioo  looad  the  am ;  aftanraidl,  Ait  ia  i7T9,  oa  ita  dq^! 
tiira out  of  dia-atlnidllaftof'Aa  iaaM phaat^Aaoriiit of  dio eaaoat  oooUwtli^ 
comidotadinlaaathaatwanryaaia.   Roai  tha  aaioa  f aataiehoa  ft  itatjuihifc'. 
bafara  1767,  doiiw  tha  whoJayMfaaa  of  ita  loiyjuiiuiia,^  afcortiBl  ^Bata^ai 
nf  thu  nnnm  fiomfiin  roiriBanaliloihiid  anfll  ohiiitt  oiBa  Mllhwoi  iif  laagaw 
(ifaro  hnndiod  attd  niaa^^oavoftiMlHoM 
nnra  of  diatanoa  boaaoit  ooa  handiod  ond  thiit^^^ 

himdrad  and  ninaty-thrao  ^toilBoBa  of  aulaa).    This- wap  aA  too  hamtmitt 
for  tha  comet  to  be  poKejpCihle  fipon  th^  eardu 

HowoTer  aingnlar  it  may  appear,  wo  aio,  Aan,fiilhr  aliwriiiwl  to  oaj  af  &•/ 
comet  of  1770,  that  d|a  acilioo  of  Jifitor  Jbran^  it  to  qa  fit  1767,  oad  te 
the  aaoM  aotioo,  piod«nBg  oa  isfoiio  tloet,.aaBWwi  it  Apk  aa-la  tm-iymK-, 
1779.  ■•  r,    .' 


wmmTOm%  oonr.'         ■■"-■  ■•■*   ■>    ■  ■."■  ^"^ 


A  raoMilnUo  oomet ^aawd  in  flioyaar  16M|  wUA^hril 
memorable  by  die  attoo^  of  Whiataa  to  pnvfo  that  ittnio  .porioaB»aadthit 

on  one  of  ita  fonner  Tiaita  it  waa  the  proximale  came  of  the  Moeaio  dehiip. 
Arago,  in  his  esaay  on  comets,  has  diacuaaed  fully  the  qneatioii  raiaed  by 
Whiston. 

WhiBton,  BByn  he,  proposed  to  show  not  only  in  what  manner  a  comet  might 
have  occasioned  the  deluge  of  Noah,  but  was  desirous,  moreover,  thai  his  ex- 
planation should  agree  minutely  with  all  the  circumstances  of  that  great  catas- 
trophe as  related  in  Genesis.     Let  us  see  how  he  has  succeeded  in  his  object 

The  biblical  deluge  happened  in  the  year  2349  before  the  Chriatiaji  arm,  ac- 
cording to  the  modem  Hebrew  text ;  or  the  year  2926,  after  the  Samaritaa 
text,  the  Septuagintf  and  Jasephus,  Is  there,  Uien,  reaaon  to  aappoee  that  at 
either  of  those  periods  a  great  comet  had  appeared  ? 

Among  the  cometa  observed  by  modem  astronomers,  that  of  1680  may,  fiooi 
its  brilliancy,  without  hesitation  be  placed  in  the  firat  rank. 

A  great  many  hiatorians,  both  native  and  foreign,  mention  a  very  large  eomtif 
in  similitude  to  the  hlaz9  of  the  sun^  having  an  immense  trmn^  which  am>eared  in 
the  year  L106.  In  aacending  atill  higher,  we  find  a  very  large  a&d  tenific 
comet  designated  by  the  Bjrzantine  writers  by  the  name  of  Lampadias^  becauM 
it  resembled  a  burning  lamp,  the  appearance  of  which  maybe  fixed  in  the  year 
531.  All  the  world  knows,  in  fine,  that  a  comet  appecured  in  the  month  of 
September,  in  the  year  of  the  death  of  Cssar,  during  the  gamea  given  by  the 
emperor  Auguatua  to  the  Roman  people.  That  comet  waa  very  brilliant,  as  it 
became  visible  firom  the  eleventh  hour  of  the  day,  that  ia,  about  Br^  o'clock  in 
the  evening,  or  before  sunset,     Ita  date  ia  in  the  year  43  before  our  era. 

Since  we  have  not  any  exact  obaervation  of  the  cometa  of —43,  or  531,  or 
of  1106  ;  since  we  cannot  calculate  their  parabolic  orbita ;  aince  wo  want  the 
only  criterion  which  would  enable  us  to  decide  with  perfect  certainty  eithar 
the  identity  or  dissemblance  of  two  comets,  let  us  at  leaat  remember  that  thoae 
of  1680,  of  1106,  of  531,  and  of  — 43,  were  very  brilliant,  and  let  ua  compare 
with  each  other  the  datea  of  theae  appahtiona :— - 


;■ 
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From  1 106  to  1680  we  find 574  years. 

**       531  <<  1106    "    "    575    « 

«    —43  w    531    «    «    675    « 

As  we  have  not  reckoned  the  months  or  portions  of  years^  these  periods  may 
be  rej^arded  as  equal  to  each  other,  and  thence  it  becomes  probable  enough 
that  the  comet  of  Uie  death  of  Cssar,  of  531,  of  1106,  and  of  1680,  have  been 
only  the  reappearances  of  one  and  the  same  comet,  which,  after  having 
ran  tbrongh  its  orbit— after  having  made  its  complete  revolution  in  about  five 
hundred  and  seventy-five  years — ^became  again  visible  from  the  earth.  Then 
if  the  period  of  five  hundred  and  seventy-five  years  is  multiplied  by  four,  we 
hare  twenty-three  hundred,  which,  added  to  43,  the  date  of  Cssar*s  comet, 

S't68,  with  the  difference  of  only  six  years,  the  epoch  of  the  deluge,  resulting 
[>m  the  modem  Hebrew  text.     In  multipl3ring  by  five,  the  date  of  the  Septua- 
gmt  is  found  within  eight  years. 

If  we  recollect  the  marked  differences  of  the  comet  of  1759  in  the  period 
of  its  revolution  round  the  sun,  we  shall  acknowledge  that  Whiston  might  le- 

S'timately  have  felt  authorized  to  suppose  that  the  great  comet  of  1680,  or  of 
e  death  of  Cesar,  was  near  the  eardi  at  the  period  of  Noah's  deluge,  and  that 
it  had  some  part  in  that  great  phenomenon. 

I  shall  not  stop  to  explain  minutely  the  series  of  transformations  by  which 
the  earthy  which,  according  to  Whiston,  was  originally  a  comet,  became  the 
globe  we  now  inhabit.  I  shall  content  myself  by  saying  that  he  considers 
die  nucleus  of  the  earth  as  a  hard  and  compact  substance,  which  was  the 
ancient  nucleus  of  the  comet ;  that  the  matters  of  various  natures  confusedly 
mixed,  which  composed  the  nebulosity,  subsided  more  or  less  quickly,  accord- 
ing to  their  specific  gravities ;  that  then  the  solid  nucleus  was  at  first  surround- 
ed by  a  dense  and  thick  fluid ;  that  the  earthy  matters  precipitated  themselves 
afterward,  and  formed  a  covering  over  the  dense  fluid — a  kind  of  crust,  which 
may  be  compared  to  the  shell  of  an  egg  ;  that  the  water,  in  its  turn,  came  to 
cover  this  solid  crust ;  that  in  a  considerable  degree  it  became  filtered  through 
the  fissures,  and  spread  itself  over  the  thick  fluid  ;  that,  in  fine,  the  gaseous 
matters  remaining  suspended,  purified  themselves  gradually,  and  constituted  our 
atmosphere. 

Thus  in  this  system  the  great  biblical  abyss  is  supposed  to  consist  of  a  solid 
nocleus  and  of  two  concentric  orbs.  Of  these  orbs,  that  nearest  to  the  centre 
is  fonned  of  a  heavy  fluid  which  first  precipitated  itself ;  the  second  is  of  water ; 
it  is,  then,  properly  speaking,  upon  the  last  of  these  fluids  that  the  exterior  and 
solid  crust  of  the  earth  reposes. 

II  is  proper  now  to  examine  how,  after  that  constitution  of  the  globe  to  which 
at  least  many  geologists  could  oppose  more  than  one  difliculty,  Whiston  ex- 
plains the  two  principal  events  of  the  deluge  described  by  Moses. 

In  the  six  hundredth  year  of  Noah's  life,  says  the  book  of  Grenesis,  on  the 
seventeenth  day  of  the  second  month,  the  same  day  were  aU  the  fountains  of 
ike  great  deep  broken  up,  and  the  voindows  of  heaven  were  opened. 

At  the  period  of  the  deluge,  the  comet  of  1680,  says  Whiston,  was  only  nine 
or  ten  thousand  miles  from  the  earth :  it  attracted,  therefore,  the  water  from 
the  great  deep,  as  the  moon  at  present  attracts  the  waters  of  the  ocean.  Its 
action,  on  account  of  that  great  proximity,  must  have  tended  to  produce  an 
immense  tide.  The  terrestrial  shell  could  not  resist  the  impetuosity  of  the 
inundation ;  it  broke  in  at  a  great  number  of  points,  and  the  waters,  then  free, 
spread  themselves  over  the  continents.  The  reader  will  here  recognise  the 
TMpture  of  the  fountains  of  the  great  deep. 

The  ordinary  rains  of  our  days,  even  continued  for  forty  days,  would  have 
produced  but  a  small  accumulation.     In  taking  for  daily  rain  uat  which  falls 


: 


Kt  Pari*  samnlhr,  tlia  pndaoa  of.aix  waoka^  for  ftoM  ow 

mounUiiH,fPodd  MftKttljhATfrfenndad^lliof  «i|^ttf,4|   ,, 
neceawrr  totofar  toocherscnrou'lAM  (AfMftfMtc^iMbM.     WUiHn 

foimd  them  i-n  tli.>  lufliulosity  ami  inil  q\   ihe  comel. 

Aecnding    to  him,  !iio   nebdosity  reached  ihe   canli   near   ll 
(Annt)  mottntnina.     Those  mountains  intercepted  the  eoiire  tail 
nMiul  UDMMphere,  thus  charged  with  an  imnmose  quantity  of  aqueoiWj 
dM,  «M  nflScient  to  produce  forty  days'  rain  of  such  violence 
■Ute  of  lb*  globe  can  give  us  no  idea. 

,  Notwillutanding  all  its  slrangcness,  I  have  exposed  the  thoory  of  WhisKra 
ud«Uil,botb  on  account  of  Ihe  celebrity  which  it  has  so  losg  enjoyed,  as  well 
■s  beeuM  it  appeared  improper  to  treat  with  contempt  the  prcKluciJons  of 
Iha  nun  wham  Newton  himself  designed  as  his  succesaot  in  the  uniTtniiy  of 
Ctinbiidge ;  yel  the  following  are  objections  which  it  seems  hU  theory  cannot 


^ 


Laving  required  an  immense  tide  to  explain  the  niyatvry  of  the  bi'>- 
Ileal  pbonomona  of  the  great  deep,  was  not  content  to  pass  hia  comet  estremcly 
near'the  eatth  at  the  moment  of  the  deluge  :  he  has,  moreover,  given  it  a  vcn- 
gnat  magnitude,  in  supposing  it  six  times  greater  than  the  moon. 

Such  a  aitpposition  is  completely  gratuitous,  and  this  is  also  its  least  fault ; 
loT  it  ia  not  buiHcient  to  account  for  the  phenomena.  If  the  moon  really  pni- 
ducaa  a  tide  on  the  waters  of  the  ocean,  it  is  because  its  angular  diuTQiJ 
motioD  ia  not  very  considerable  ;  that  in  the  bpace  of  soms  hours  its  distancs 
from  the  eaith  scarcely  varies  ;  during  a  considerable  lime  it  remains  vertically 
oror  almoat  the  same  points  of  the  globe  ;  the  fluid  which  it  attracts  has  ihers- 
fore  always  time  lo  yield  lo  its  action  before  it  moves  lo  a  region  where  itie 
force  which  emanates  from  it  will  be  otherwiae  dincied.  But  it  waa  not  the 
same  with  the  comet  of  1680.  Near  to  the  earth,  ita  apparent  angular  moticm 
must  hare  been  extremely  rapid  ;  in  a  few  minutes  it  coneaponded  with  a  nit- 
merous  series  of  points  situated  on  terrestrial  meridians  tery  distant  from  each 
other.  As  to  its  rectilinear  distance  from  the  earth,  it  might,  without  donbt, 
have  been  very  small,  btit  only  during  a  few  instanta.  The  union  of  these  cir- 
cumstances, it  must  be  observed,  was  but  little  favorable  to  the  production  of 
a  great  tide. 

1  am  very  well  aware  that,  to  diminish  these  difGcuItiea,  it  ia  soffiiuent  to  in- 
crease the  comet — to  make  ita  mass  not  only  six  timea  the  size  of  the  mooD, 
but  thirty  or  for^  times  larger ;  but  I  reply  that  the  comet  of  1680  does  doi 
afford  that  latitude.  On  the  1st  of  November  in  that  year  it  paaaad  veiy  near 
to  the  earth.  (See  figure  3,  in  which  the  orbit  of  this  comet  ia  reftteaentsd.) 
it  is  shown  that  at  the  period  of  the  delnge  its  distance  waa  not  leaa ;  then,  ai 
in  1680,  it  produced  neither  celestial  cataxacta,  nor  terrestrial  tides,  uorrapturei 
of  the  great  deep  ;  as,  moreover,  its  train  nor  ita  h&it  did  not  inimdatB  nt,  we 
may  in  all  confidence  say  that  Whiston's  theory  is  a  mere  romance,  lulesa,  a 
abandoning  the  comet  of  1680,  we  venture  to  attribute  the  same  effect  is 
another  much  more  considerable  star  of  the  same  description. 

Whiston,  as  we  have  just  seen,  proposed  to  attribute  to  physical  csuaea  not 
only  some  deluge,  but  that  of  Moses,  with  all  the  circumstance  related  in  tbs 
book  of  Genesis.  His  celebrated  countryman,  Halley,  had  riewed  the  prob- 
lem in  a  less  special  manner. 

There  exists,  says  he,  far  from  the  sea,  marine  ptoductiona,  even  upon  thi 
highest  mountains,  which  regions  have  been  formerly  imdar  th«  aea.  Froa 
what  impulse  has  the  ocean  abandoned  the  limits  in  which,  in  our  daya,  it  irith 
very  slight  oscillations  remains  constantly  bounded  1  It  ia  here  tbiat  Halley 
calls  to  his  aid,  not  like  Whiston,  a  comet  passing  in  our  ricinity  and  canaiiig 
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ly  bigb  tide,  but  a  atai  of  iho  same  description,  which,  in  its  elliptic  course 
It  Ihe  sun,  directly  struck  the  earth.     Let  us  examine  cloaelf  what  would 
Im  effect  or  such  an  event. 
0tn>  conceive  a  tolid  bodf  proceeding  in  a  atnight  line  with  a  certain  r«- 

3r,  and  upon  which  from  the  outset  another  much  amaller  body  had  ben 
f  plaetd.  These  two  bodies,  although  not  raaiened  together,  will  not  sep- 
s  in  their  progress,  because  the  force  which  moves  them  will  have  gradu- 
■ad  from  the  commencement  imparted  equal  velocities  to  them.  But  let 
uppose  (hat  an  insurmountable  obstacle  suddenly  presents  itself  in  the  way 
be  first  body,  and  stops  it  instantly  ;  the  fore  part  ot  the  surface,  the  parts 
ck,  are,  strictly  speaking,  the  only  parts  whose  velocity  is  directly  destroyed 
he  crfistacle  ;  but  as  all  tbe  other  parts  are  intimately  attached  to  the  first — 
rroDi  OUT  hypothesis,  ike  body  it  solid — the  whole  of  that  body  will  ttap. 
:  will  not  be  so  with  the  small  body  which  we  have  rnnply  laid  upon  the 
.  This  we  may  stop  without  the  other,  to  which  nothing  attaches  it,  un- 
it msy  be  a  slight  degree  of  friction  ;  and  it  will  experience  no  effect — 
none  of  its  celerity.  By  virtue  of  this  acquired  and  undiminished  velocity, 
small  body  will  separate  itself  from  the  large  one,  and  will  continue  to 
«  in  the  original  direction  until  the  moment  when  its  own  weight  shall 


bring  it  lo  ibe  eartli.  Hence  ii  will  be  uiiOaraiooJ  Tiow  a  person  is  flmnri 
forwird  wben  his  horse,  in  Talliiig  dawn,  Buddeiilj'  slops ;  in  what  maaam 
inrallen  seated  nn  ihe  imperial  «f  a  ste&iu-carriage,  cnoviag  with  great  n- 
loci^  or«r  an  iron  railroad,  are  launched  ioio  the  air  like  ea  many  JK^ 
jecUles  when  an  accident  instaniaoeously  sitjps  iho  motion  of  these  ingemiMi 
contrirances.  But  is  our  earth  anything  else  than  a  carriage,  which,  ia  ik 
pngnu  through  regions  of  space,  rcquiios  neither  whoela  nor  railways  ?  AD 
we  said,  IheTelore,  is  directly  applicable  to  it. 

Out  Telocity  round  the  sun  is  about  twenty  miles  per  second.  If  a  camtt 
of  a  aiifficient  mass  in  meotiiig  tlie  globe  should,  by  a  single  shock,  insisMM 
nMmsly  atop  its  motion,  the  bodies  placed  upon  its  surface,  sach  as  nnimiud 
boingi,  otir  carriages,  furniture,  utensils,  all  objects  in  short  not  implanted  &■ 
nctlr  or  indirectly  in  the  soil,  would  fly  ulT  to  the  point  of  the  earth  sbodad 
by  t£e  comel  with  the  relocity  with  which  they  were  in  common  origiuBf 
endued — b  velocity  of  twenty  miles  per  second.  The  effects  of  such  an  creM 
Dugr  btt  better  conceived  if  1  here  remark  that  a  twenty-fotir-pouiid  shot  bM 
not  efMt  on  its  discliarge  from  the  guti  a  velocity  of  more  than  twelve  bd^ 
died  feet  per  second.  All  animated  nature  woidd  certainly  be  destroyed  t*  m 
iBsUnt. 

As  for  the  waters  of  the  ocean — since  they  are  moveable — as  nothing  failMi 
them  to  the  solid  portion  of  the  earth — they  would  also  be  projected  in  SiM 
toward  the  point  of  percussion.  This  terrific  liquid  mass  would  in  its  b» 
petnoua  course  overthrow  every  obstacle  in  its  way.  It  would  pass  A) 
■ummits  of  the  highest  mountains,  and  in  its  reflux  would  produce  rscifM 
■carcely  less  tremendous.  The  disorder  which  is  occasionally  observed  ■ 
the  strata  of  the  different  sorts  of  eanh  forming  the  crust  of  the  globe  ia,  it  may 
be  said,  but  a  microscopic  accident  compared  with  the  frighiftil  chaos  tbil 
would  inevitably  occmr  on  a  ahock  of  a  comet  sufficiently  powerful  to  stop  tbt 

It  is  only  necesnry  to  diminish  in  some  degree  theae  piodigioue  effects  to 
find  what  results  would  be  experienced  from  the  shock  of  a  comet,  which, 
without  stopping  oui  globe,  should  sensibly  decnaso  its  velocity.  Certain  it 
is,  however,  that  the  globe  has  never  been  stopped  completely ;  for  in  sai^ 
case,  the  centra]  force  sot  being  coimterbalanced,  it  moat  hare  fallen  in  a  di- 
rect line  toward  the  sun,  where  it  would  have  arrived  sixty-four  and  a  half 
days  after  the  shock. 

The  Telocity  of  the  earth  and  the  magnitude  of  its  otfoit  are  so  nearly  con- 
nected, that  one  cannot  change  without  at  the  same  time  producing  a  rsristioa 
in  the  other.  It  is  unknown  whether  the  dimensions  of  the  orbit  have  leniaiDcd 
constant ;  nothing,  then,  proves  that  the  velocity  t^  the  globe  in  the  course  of 
ages  has  not  been  more  or  less  altered  by  a  cometary  concussion.  At  til 
events,  it  is  incontestable  that  the  intmdations  which  would  be  produced  by 
ench  an  event  do  not  explain  the  effects  which  the  variations  of  ihe  earth  hM 
undergone,  now  so  well  described  by  geologists. 

A  few  words,  again,  before  quitting  this  subject,  on  the  conseqnences  of 
cometary  shock  as  respects  its  influence  on  the  rotary  movement  of  the  tuA. 

The  earth  turns  upon  itself  in  twenty-hours  from  the  west  to  the  east.  Tbs 
axis  of  rotation  is  called  the  axit  of  (A«  world  ;  its  extremities,  the  paUt ;  tid 
the  circle  equally  distant  from  the  two  poles,  the  equator.  The  circle  of  ihs 
tquator  is  about  35,000  miles  in  circumference. 

Twenty-five  thoaaand  miles  are  in  consequence  the  apace  through  whidi  a 
point  on  the  equatorial  region,  solid  or  fluid,  passes  every  twen^-four  boois  by 
'he  rotation  of  the  globe.  An  observer  situated  above  uie  earth  snd  ita  stov 
ipbere,  would  not  be  drawn  into  this  movement,  but  would  see  all  the  parts  ef 
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the  equator  pata  below  him  with  a  velocity  of  about  a  thousand  miles  an  hour. 
At  the  poles  themselves  this  kind  of  movement  does  not  exist ;  at  intermediate 
latitudes  it  is  less  than  at  the  equator. 

The  waters  of  the  ocean,  although  they  partake  of  this  rapid  motion,  do  not 
invade  the  surrounding  country,  for  in  every  place  the  shore  has  precisely  the 
same  velocity  as  the  water,  and  under  all  latitudes  the  continents  and  the  seas 
that  bathe  them  are  in  a  relative  repose.  If  this  state  of  things  were  to  change  ; 
if  the  waves  at  any  given  point  were  to  continue  their  original  velocity,  while 
that  of  the  adjacent  land  was  suddenly  to  diminish,  the  ocean  would  at  the  same 
time  overflow  its  limits. 

In  order  to  fix  our  ideas,  let  us  imagine  the  oblique  shock  of  a  comet  instan- 
taneously to  turn  the  whole  solid  part  of  the  earth  round  its  diameter  at  the 
point  of  Brest.  That  city  having  become  the  pole,  the  wbole  peninsula  of 
Brittany  would  be  in  an  almost  perfect  repose  ;  but  the  ocean  which  washes 
its  shores  on  the  west  would  not  be  so  ;  for  as  we  have  before  observed  on 
the  occasion  of  the  movement  of  translation,  it  would  be  only  resting  on  the 
solid  base  of  which  its  bed  is  formed.  The  waters  would  precipitate  them- 
selves in  mass  upon  a  shore  which  would  no  longer  run  before  them  with  the 
former  velocity  of  the  parallel  of  Brest. 

Behold,  then,  extensive  parts  of  the  continent  inundated,  lofty  regions  buried 
under  the  waves  by  cometary  influence.  But  have  the  marine  deposites  which 
are  actually  discovered  on  the  mountains  been  conveyed  in  this  manner  ?  By 
so  means.  These  deposites  are  frequently  horizontal,  of  great  breadth,  very 
thick,  and  very  regular.  The  varied  and  often  very  small  shells  which  com- 
pose them  have  preserved  their  crests,  their  most  delicate  points,  their  most 
brittle  parts,  unbroken.  Every  circumstance,  then,  dissipates  the  idea  of  a 
Tiolent  transposition ;  everything  shows  the  deposites  to  have  been  formed  on 
the  spot  What  now  remains  to  complete  the  explanation  without  having  re- 
course to  an  eruption  of  the  sea  7  It  must  be  admitted  that  the  mountains  and 
undulating  grounds  upon  which  they  are  based  have  risen  up  from  below, 
like  mushrooms ;  that  they  have  grown  up  through  the  bosom  of  the  waters. 
In  1694,  Halley  already  cited  this  hypothesis  as  a  possible  explanation  of  the 

Sresence  of  marine  productions  upon  the  sides  and  on  the  summits  of  the 
ighest  mountains.  This  explanation  was  the  true  one ;  it  is  at  present  al- 
most generally  admitted.  A  comet  which  should  perceptibly  alter  either  the 
movement  of  rotation  or  the  progress  of  translation  of  the  earth  would,  without 
aoy  doubt,  occasion  terrific  convulsions  in  the  sheU  of  the  globe  ;  but,  it  must 
be  repeated,  these  physical  revolutions  would  diflfer  in  a  thousand  circumstances 
from  those  which  are  at  present  the  objects  of  geological  research. 

The  first  slance  of  the  matter  of  the  present  discourse  may  perhaps  raise  a 
question  with  some  whether  all  comets  must  not  be  periodic  ;  the  diflerence 
aoMing  them  being  only  that  the  periods  of  a  few  of  them  have  been  discovered, 
and  those  of  the  others  still  remain  unascertained.  It  does  not,  however,  fol- 
low at  all  that  the  comets  move  periodically  round  the  sun.  Newton  showed 
that  the  law  of  gravitation  would  allow  a  body  to  move  under  the  sun's  attrac- 
tion in  any  of  those  species  of  curves  called  conic  sections  ;  and  that  the  par- 
ticular species  in  which  anv  body  might  happen  to  move  would  depend  alto- 
gether on  the  velocity  and  direction  in  which  such  body  might  have  originally 
been  projected.  There  are  three  species  of  conic  sections  :  the  ellipse,  the 
parabola,  and  the  hyperbola.  Now  it  is  only  the  ellipse  which  would  cause 
\  a  periodical  revolution  round  the  sun.  A  body  moving  in  either  of  the  other 
curves  would  enter  the  system  in  some  determinate  direction,  and  leave  it  in 
another — never  to  return  to  it. 

Although  it  is  not  certainly  ascertained  that  any  comets  have  moved  in 
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parabolas  oi  hyperboUs,  it  B^ems  probable,  nevenheless,  llist  such  hoa 
ihe  case  ;  ind  we  may  therefore  consider  wiih  propriety  cnineis  to  cmii 
two  cluBses  :  firal,  ihose  which  revolve  round  ihe  sun  in  rpgul;ir  pi 
reappearing  in  the  syslein  afror  equal  iniervals  of  lima  ;  unJ  second!}-, 
which  enier  it  once,  and  dupan  from  it,  never  to  relum. 
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When  any  physical  effect  is  progressively  transmitted  or  propagated  in 
straight  lines,  especially  if  those  lines  proceed  in  various  directions  round  the 
point  whence  the  effect  originates,  the  phenomenon  is  called  radicUion,  The 
effect  is  said  to  be  radiated^  and  the  lines  along  which  it  is  transmitted  are 
called  rays. 

Several  natural  phenomena  present  examples  of  this,  of  which  light  is  by 
far  the  most  remarkable.  Every  point  of  a  visible  object  emits  rays  of  light 
which  diverge  in  all  possible  directions  from  that  point,  and  it  is  by  these  rays 
of  light  that  the  point  itself  becomes  visible.  These  rays  of  light,  in  like  man- 
ner, when  they  proceed  from  a  luminous  object,  such  as  the  sun,  or  the  flame 
of  a  lamp,  falling  on  other  objects,  illuminate  them,  and  making  the  points  of 
their  sorfaces  become  new  centres  of  radiation,  render  them  visible. 

The  secondary  rays  which  they  thus  radiate  by  reflection  meeting  the  eye, 
produce  a  corresponding  sensation,  which  excites  a  consciousness  of  the  pres- 
ence of  the  object.  Radiation  is  likewise  a  property  of  heat.  A  hot  body, 
such  as  a  ball  of  iron,  raised  to  the  temperature  of  400^,  placed  in  the  middle 
of  a  chamber,  will  transmit  heat  in  every  direction  round  it.  Now  this  heat 
may  easily  be  proved  not  to  he  transmitted  merely  by  means  of  the  surrounding 
air,  for  in  this  case  the  effect  would  be  an  upward  current  of  hot  air,  which 
would  ascend  by  reason  of  its  comparative  lightness ;  on  the  other  hand,  the 
heat  which  proceeds  from  the  ball  is  found  to  be  transmitted  downward,  hor- 
izontally, and  obliquely,  and  in  every  possible  direction.  It  is  likewise  trans- 
mitted almost  instantaneously,  at  least  the  time  of  its  transmission  is  utterly  in- 
appreciable. A  delicate  thermometer,  placed  at  any  distance  below  the  ball, 
will  be  immediately  affected  by  it,  and  the  proof  that  this  is  true  radiation,  is 
found  in  the  fact  that  the  rays  may  be  intercepted  by  a  screen  composed  of  a 
material  not  pervious  to  heat.  The  rays  mav  be  proved  to  be  transmitted  in 
straight  lines  in  exactly  the  same  manner,  and  by  the  same  reasoning,  as  is  ap- 
plied to  rays  of  light. 
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But  the  ndiadoii  of  beat,  independendj  of  tnT  power  of  trmenritgion  wUek 
may  reaide  in  the  air,  ia  put  beyond  diapote  bjthe  fiict  that  a  thennoniBlar  aaa- 
pended  in  the  receiver  of  aju  air-pmnp,  when  it  ia  ezhanated,  ia  aflecled  by  the 
aolar  raya  directed  npon  it. 

The  effecta  of  the  radiation  of  hot  bodiea  prove  that  raya  of  heal  exial  nnae- 
companied  by  light  On  the  other  hand,  tne  calorific  property  which  eoi^ 
atantly  accompaniea  the  aolar  raya,  aa  weU  aa  the  raya  piocMdioff  fromrfiaaai 
would  indicate  that  heat  ia  a  neceaaary  concomitant  or  property  of  liriit.  It  k 
aacattained  alao  that  the  calorific  principle  eziata  with  difierem  degraea  of 
energy  in  lighta  of  different  colore.  Sir  William  HeracheU  being  engaped  ia 
teleacopic  obaenrationa  on  the  aun,  found  that  the  colored  glaaaea  which  ha 
uaed  to  mitigate  the  brilliancy  of  that  luminaiy,  in  order  «0  endrie  the  eye  to 
bear  ita  aplendor,  were  cracked  and  broken  in  piecea  br  the  heat  which  Aey 
abaorbed  from  the  light  which  acted  on  them.  Thia  led  him  to  inveatigate  tb 
calorific  propertiea  m  the  different  component  parte  of  adar  lidit ;  and  the  ai- 

Erimenta  which  he  inatitnted  led  to  an  impottant  e^tenaiop  of  the  nna^raia  of 
;ht  originaOy  diacorered  by  Newton. 

Let  A,  B,  C,  fig.  1,  be  a  aection  of  a  glaaa  priam  cut  at  right  aa|^  to  ili 
length,  and  let  S,  S,  be  a  ray  of  light  admitted  through  a  amall  i^iertiira  in  a 
wiiKlow-ahutter,  and  atriking  the  aunace  of  the  glaaa  at  S.    It  ia  a  property  of 

S*  M,  which  ia  explained  m  optica,  that  when  light  enteia  it  in  thia  maaMTt 
ray  ia  bent  from  ita  courae,  and  inatc«d  of  proceeding  in  the  diraetioDS,CK, 
aa  it  would  do,  if  it  did  not  encounter  the  giaaa,  it  ia  deflected  npwaid  la  n- 
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other  direction,  forming  an  angle  with  ita  original  courae.  Now  it  ia  found  | 
that  the  ray  thus  bent  upward  doea  not  continue  to  form  one  line  of  white 
light  aa  before,  but  it  spreads  or  diverges,  and  if  received  on  the  screen,  inatead 
of  illuminating  a  single  spot,  as  it  would  do  if  it  were  not  intercepted  by  tbe 
prism,  it  covers  an  extended  line  on  the  screen  from  V  to  R,  and  the  length 
of  this  line  increases  if  the  screen  be  moved  from  the  prism,  and  decreaaes  if 
the  screen  be  moved  toward  the  prism ;  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  di- 
vergence of  the  raya  issuing  from  the  prism.  It  is  also  observed  that  thia  line 
of  light  thus  produced  on  the  screen,  is  not  a  uniform  white  light  like  the  apot 
which  would  be  produced  on  a  screen  held  between  A,  B,  C,  and  the  window- 
shutter.  On  the  other  hand,  an  appearance  is  produced  of  a  regular  aucceasion 
of  brilliant  colors,  the  highest  color,  V,  being  vioUt,  the  next  below  thia,  indigo, 
which  is  succeeded  by  6/t/e,  green,  yellow,  orange,  and  finally  red,  in  regular 
succession,  each  color  occupying  a  certain  space  on  the  line  of  light.  This 
effect  is  commonly  called  the  prismatic  spectrum,  and  it  depends  upon  two  facts 
which  are  ascertained  in  optics,  namely :  first,  that  the  ray  of  hght,  S,  S,  is 
compounded  of  several  distinct  rays,  which  differ  from  each  other  in  color; 
aecondly,  that  the  glass  of  the  prism  A,  B,  C,  is  capable  of  refracting  or  bending  ( 
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out  of  their  course  these  different-colored  lights  in  different  degrees.  Thus  it 
is  capable  of  deflecting  the  violet  light  more  than  the  indigo,  the  indigo  more 
than  the  blue,  and  so  on,  each  color  in  succession  being  more  refrangible  by  the 
prism  than  that  which  occupies  a  lower  place,  and  red  being  therefore  the 
least  refrangible  component  part  of  the  solar  beam. 

Let  us  now  suppose  that  the  bulbs  of  a  series  of  thermometers  are  placed  in 
the  different  colored  lights,  from  the  violet  to  the  red,  in  regular  succession. 
The  relative  heating-powers  of  these  different  colors  will  be  indicated  by  the 
effect  which  they  produce  on  the  several  thermometers,  the  most  powerful 
being  that  which  raises  the  thermometer  exposed  to  its  influence  highest. 
It  is  found  that  the  thermometer  whose  bulb  is  covered  with  the  violet  light  is 
less  elevated  than  that  which  is  exposed  to  the  indigo.  This  again  is  less 
raised  than  that  which  is  exposed  to  the  blue,  and  the  elevation  of  the  several 
thermometers  go  on,  thus  regularly  increasing ;  that  which  is  acted  upon  by 
the  red  light  standing  at  a  greater  elevation  than  any  of  the  others.  Hence  we 
infer  that  the  calorific  power  of  the  red  light  is  greater  than  that  of  any  other 
component  part  of  the  solar  beam.  It  might  at  first  view  be  supposed  that  the 
calorific  power  had  some  dependance  on  or  connexion  with  the  illuminating 
power  of  light,  and  that  the  light  which  was  most  brilliant  would  likewise  be 
most  hot.  This,  however,  is  not  the  fact ;  for  the  most  brilliant  part  of  the 
prismatic  spectrum  is  found  in  the  position  of  the  yellow  light,  and  the  bril- 
liancy gradually  diminishes  toward  the  extremity  of  the  red,  where  the  heat 
18  found  to  be  greatest. 

It  occurred  to  Sir  William  Herschel,  that  as  hot  bodies  emit  calorific  rays 
which  are  not  luminous,  it  was  possible  that  non-luminous  calorific  rays  might 
exist  in  solar  light  itself.  To  determine  this  point,  he  placed  a  thermometer  in 
the  space  immediately  below  R,  the  red  extremity  of  the  spectrum.  He  accord- 
ingly found,  as  he  had  anticipated,  that  the  thermometer  still  continued  to  be 
afiected,  and  consequently  that  the  presence  of  calorific  rays,  invisible  and 
non-luminous,  was  manifested ;  but  what  was  more  singular,  he  found  that  the 
calorific  power  of  these  invisible  rays  was  even  greater  than  that  of  the  lumin- 
ous red  rays,  in  fact,  the  maximum  effect  of  the  calorific  rays  was  found  at  a 
point  H,  a  little  below  R.  From  that  point  downward  the  calorific  influence  rap- 
idly diminished,  until  it  altogether  disappeared.  There  are,  therefore,  a  num- 
ber of  invisible  rays  proceeding  from  the  prism,  and  occupying  the  space  H, 
below  R.  These  rays  are  refracted  by  the  prism  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
luminous  rays,  but  the  refraction  is  less  in  quantity.  These  invisible  rays  also 
differ  from  each  other  in  refrangibility,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  luminous 
rays  do,  since  they  occupy  a  space  of  some  extent  below  R.  Those  whose 
position  is  lowest  being  less  refrangible  than  those  nearer  to  the  luminous  rays. 

Soon  after  these  experiments  of  Sir  William  Herschel,  the  attention  of 
several  distinguished  philosophers  was  attracted  to  the  investigation  of  the 
Effoperties  of  the  prismatic  spectrum,  and  among  others  the  late  Dr.  Wollaston, 
Ritter,  and  Beckmann.  It  had  been  long  known  that  the  solar  light  pro- 
duced an  influence  on  certain  chemical  processes.  Thus  the  chloride  of 
silver,  exposed  to  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun,  was  known  to  acquire  a  black 
color.  Chemical  effects  were  also  produced  on  the  oxides  of  certain  metals. 
It  was  shown  by  Scheele  and  others  that  these  effects  were  produced  by  the 
rays  of  light  which  occupy  the  upper  part  of  the  spectrum,  and  not  at  all  by  the 
red  rays.  A  feeble  effect  was  produced  by  the  green  ray,  and  the  chemical 
energy  was  increased  by  ascending  toward  the  violet  ray.  The  circumstance 
of  Herschel  having  discovered  invisible  calorific  rays  under  the  lower  extremity 
of  the  spectrum,  and  even  finding  the  point  of  extreme  energy  in  that  space, 
suggested  to  these  philosophers  3ie  inquiry,  whether  the  chemical  influence 
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which  waa  obsenred  to  inereue  in  ascending  toward  ihe  npper 
might  not  exist  in  the  space  abore  thai  point,  where  no  luminous 
apparent.  They  accordingly  Tound,  on  exposing 'substances  highly  susceptible 
of  this  chemical  influence  in  the  several  spaces  occupying  the  upper  part  onbe'  . 
spectrum,  and  also  in  the  space  immediately  above  V,  thai  the  chemical  sciion 
was  continued,  aa  they  bad  anticipated,  beyond  the  luminous  nys ;  and  as  the 
maximum  heating-power,  was  found  below  R,  so  the  maximum  chemical  i'nflit- 
ence  waa  found  to  be  in  the  space  abeve  V,  in  ascending  beyond  that  point  the 
chemical  influence  rapidly  diminished  until  it  disappeared.  It  follows,  ihere- 
fore,  (hat  there  are  a  number  of  chemical  rays  proceeding  from  the  prism  more 
refrangible  than  any  luminous  rays,  and  foiling  on  the  screen  abore  the  point 
V,  in  the  apace  C.  These  chemical  ra^  are  found  to  be  altogether  deaiiuda 
of  the  heating  principle,  Oi  at  least,  their  effects  on  a  thermometer  were  inap- 
preciable. 

The  experimenta  of  Hefacbel  were  repeated  by  several  other  pbilosopbei^ 
with  various  success,  some  being  unable  to  detect  any  caloriflG  rays  b«yoild 
luminous  specO'um,  others  detecting  their  existence,  but  lixing  the  masimun 
calorilic  influence  in  the  red  rays,  and  others  again  agreeing  in  all  respect) 
with  Herschel.  Of  these,  the  most  valuable  were  experiments  insiitflledlf 
Berard,  In  the  laboratory  of  Benhollcl  ai  Paris.  This  philosopher  used  i 
heliostat,  which  is  an  instrument  constructed  for  the  purpose  of  reffectiag  t 
ray  of  tbe  sun  constantly  in  one  direction,  notwithstanding  the  change  of  posi- 
tion of  tho  sun  by  its  diurnal  motion.  He  thus  obtained  a  perfectly  steady  aod 
immoveable  spectruin;  and  he  repealed  Ihe  experiment  under  much  mftiel^ 
vorable  circamstancea  than  those  in  which  Herschera  lavestigations  were  oci£ 
dueled. 

These  experiments  fully  corroborated  the  results  of  former  inresligaiions, 
and  put  beyond  all  question  the  presence  of  invisible  rays  beyond  both 
extremiiiea  of  the  spectrum,  the  one  possessing  the  chemical,  the  other  tbe 
calorific  properly.  Berard,  however,  found  the  maximum  calorific  influence 
exactly  at  ^e  extremity  of  the  luminous  spectruni,  where  the  bulb  of  a 
thermometer  was  completely  covered  with  red  light.  Tbe  only  dilTerence  iben 
which  remained  to  be  accounted  for  in  the  results  of  different  experiments,  «*■ 
the  point  of  maximum  calorific  power,  and  it  was  conjectured  by  Biot  that  this 
apparent  discordance  might  be  accounted  for  by  ihe  different  materials  of 
which  the  prisms  were  composed.  This  conjecture  was  subsequently  verified 
by  Seebeck,  who  proved  (hat  the  position  of  greatest  calorilic  intensity  de- 
pended on  the  nature  of  the  prism  by  which  the  rays  are  refracted.  He  found 
that  a  hollow  priara,  filled  with  water  or  alcohol,  fixed  tbe  point  of  greatest 
calorific  intensity  in  the  yellow  rays.  If  filled  with  a  solution  of  corroaiTe 
sublimate,  or  with  sulphuric  acid,  this  point  was  found  in  the  orange  ray. 
When  a  prism  of  crown-glass  waa  used,  it  waa  situated  in  the  red  ray,  but 
when  a  prism  of  flint-glnsa  was  used,  the  point  of  greatest  calorific  intensity 
look  the  position  which  Herschel  assigned  to  it,  in  tbe  non-luminous  spacs 
below  the  red  ray.  Thus  all  the  apparent  discordances  in  the  experiment 
were  satisfactorily  accounted  for.  Tbe  results  of  these  experiments  have 
given  rise  to  two  distinct  hypotheses  respecting  the  constitution  of  solar  light 

In  one  it  is  supposed  that  the  solar  ray,  S,  S,  is  composed  of  three  distinct 
physical  principles:  tbe  chemical,  the  luminous,  and  tbe  calorific.  I.el  \a 
imagine  a  screen,  M,  N,  fig.  2,  placed  between  the  prism  and  window-shutier, 
which  is  capable  of  intercepting  the  luminous  and  the  calorific  principle,  hut 
which  bUows  the  chemical  rays  to  be  iransmiued.  In  that  case,  the  prism 
will  refract  the  chemical  rays,  and  cause  ihera  to  diverge  and  occupy  a  space 
on  the  screen  between  the  point  C,  and  C,  corresponding  to  the  highest  point 
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i  luminoas  spectrum,  where  the  chemical  influence  is  found,  and  C^ 
St  pdnt  in  the  green  light,  where  its  presence  is  discorerable.     Let 

Fig.  8. 


suppose  the  screen  M,  N,  to  allow  the  luminous  rays  to  be  likewise 
od,  these  will  be  refracted  by  the  prism,  and  will  occupy  the  space  L, 
spending  to  that  already  described  as  limited  by  the  violet  and  red 
Finally,  if  the  screen  M,  N,  be  removed,  and  all  the  rays  allowed  to 
•ugh  the  prism,  the  calorific  rays  will  occupy  the  space  from  H,  to  H', 
ing  the  points  where  the  thermometer,  in  ascending  and  descending, 
0  be  affected.  Thus,  according  to  this  supposition,  three  distinct 
if  they  may  be  so  called*  are  formed :  the  chemical  spectrum,  the  lu- 
pectrum,  and  the  cak^ific  spectrum.  These  spectra,  to  a  certain  ex- 
superposed,  or  laid  one  upon  another ;  but  the  chemical  spectrum  ex- 
rond  the  luminouF*  st  the  upper  part,  while  the  calorific  spectrum  ex- 
pend the  luminous,  at  the  lower  end.  Each  spectrum  consists  of  rays 
y  refrangible  by  the  prism ;  and  if  the  middle  ray  be  considered  as 
ting  its  medn  refrangibility,  it  will  follow  that  the  mean  refrangibility 
lemical  rays  is  greater  than  that  of  the  luminous  rays,  and  the  mean 
ility  o(  the  luminous  rays  greater  than  that  of  the  calorific  rays.  If 
r  dmerent  materials  be  used,  the  relative  degree  of  mean  refrangibility 
ivbject  to  change  ;  thus,  the  liquid  prism  above-mentioned,  will  cause 
,  refrangibility  of  the  calorific  rays  to  be  more  nearly  equal  to  that  of 
lous  rays  than  the  glass  prism. 

ling  to  the  other  hypothesis,  the  solar  beam  consists  of  a  number  of 
ich  differ  from  each  other  in  their  capability  of  being  deflected  by  any 
r  medium.  When  transmitted  through  a  prism  and  received  on  a 
le  most  refrangible  passes  to  the  highest  point,  and  the  least  refrangi- 
)  lowest  point,  those  of  intermediate  degrees  of  refrangibility  taking 
iate  places.  It  is  assumed  that  the  rays  which  thus  differ  in  refran- 
lave,  also,  different  properties  and  queJities,  and  that  they  possess  the 
iity  in  different  degrees.  Thus  rays  of  different  refrangibility  have 
illuminating  powers,  and  they  possess  the  chemical  agency  with  dif- 
grees  of  energy.  So  far  as  the  sensibility  of  thermometers  enable  us 
er  the  existence  of  the  calorific  principle,  it  extends  from  a  certain 
ow  R,  to  a  certain  point  in  the  violet  light,  but  the  diminution  of  its 
ure  is  observed  to  be  gradual  in  approaching  its  limit,  and  it  is  consis- 
analogy  that  it  should  exist,  in  a  degree  not  discoverable  by  thermom- 
jTond  these  points.  Although,  therefore,  the  thermometer  does  not  in- 
e  calorific  principle  in  the  invisible  chemical  rays  at  the  top  of  the 
I,  yet  we  cannot  infer  that  these  ra3rs  are  altogether  destitute  of  that 
,  without  assuming  that  the  sensibility  of  thermometers  has  no  limits, 
lanner  the  chemical  influence,  so  far  as  experiment  determines  its 
,  ends  somewhere  in  the  green  light,  about  the  middle  of  the  luminous 
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•pactnim,  but  th^  dimiiuidoQ  of  its  iniliieiiM  to  this  pout,  it  gnimi ;  tad  h 
cannot  be  inferrod  with  certainty,  that  it  mi^BOl  ont  in  leao  Jogiooin  ihi 
rays  below  this  limit,  and  eren  in  those  inTisiUe  rays  which  nrs  oeyead  ths 
red  ray,  unless  we  assume  that  there  are  no  tests  of  chemical  infloeaee  of 
greater  sensibility  than  those  which  have  been  used  by  the  philoeoiAieiB  who 
mstituted  experiments  on  this  subject 

The  presence  of  the  luminous  quslity  is  delemdned  bjr  its  effect  on  the  hu- 
man eye,  and  the  discorerj  of  it  must,  thersforsi  be  limited  to  the  sensibilify 
of  that  organ.  To  pronounce  that  there  are  no  faiminoos  rays  beyond  the  lim- 
its of  the  risible  spectrum,  is  to  dedave  that  fhe.  sensibility  of  the  hnman  e^ 
is  infinite.  Now,  it  b  notorious,  noi  onlv  that  tfa»  sensibility  of  sight  in  dif- 
ferent bdividuals  is  dt^Mviii/but  OTen  that  the  sensibility  of  the  eye  of  tbs 
sam^  person  at  different  times,  is  susc^tiUe  of  Tsiiation.  If  a  person  pssi 
suddenly  from  a  stnmgly-illuminsted  apartment  into  a  chamber,  the  windows 
of  which  are  closed,  he  witt  be  immedistely  impresssd  widi  a  eennnrion  of  ut- 
ter darfaiess,  and  wiU  be  toCal^ 'unable  to  msoover  say  obfeet  in  the  room;  but 
when  he  has  remained  some  tuns  in  the  darkened  room,  he  will  begin  is  be 
eensible  of  the  presence  of  light,  anl  will,  at  length,  eren  discern  distinct  eb- 
jeets.  In  this  case,  the  eye,  while  sspoeed  to  die  intense  llriii  of  the  Int 
chamber,  aocommodated  its  poweis  to  tht  quantity  of  light  to  wfiieli.  k  was  en- 
posed,  and,  by  a  provision  of  nsture,  Hmitej  its  seosibihty  in  piopoftmi  nplhi 
light  was  abundant.  Passing  suddenly  imo 4|e  darkened  ehambor,  wlnsse 
;  veiy  snisll  quantity  of  light  was  sdmitted  thron|jh  the  crefices  of  the  yi 
1  the  eye  was  incapable,  in  ite  actual  state,  of  anjr  moeption  of  lighiy  «l. 
;  stsnding  the  undoubted  preeence  of  that  physical  principle ;  but  whs^ 
was  allowed  for  the  organ  to  adapt  itself  to  the  n6w  cWcurostances  in  whidi  it 
was  placed,  its  sensibility  was  increased,  and  a  distinct  {^rception  of  light  ob- 
tained. 

It  is,  therefore,  perfectly  certain,  that  the  sensibility  of  iKe  eye  is  yariabk 
in  the  same  individual,  and  even  changeable  at  will.    It  is  likewise  perfecdy 
certain,  that  different  individuals  have  different  sensibilities  of  sigjWt,  one  indi- 
vidual being  capable  of  perceiving  light  which  is  not  visible  to  anodar.     Cir- 
cumstances render  it  highly  probable  that  many  inferior  animals  have  k  aensa- 
tion  of  light,  under  circumstances  in  which  the  human  eye  has  no  percc9iion  / 
of  it ;  and  it  is,  therefore,  consistent  with  analogy  to  admit,  at  least,  the  pob^i- 
bility,  if  not  the  probability,  that  the  invisible  rays  which  fall  on  the  space  be* 
yond  each  extremity  of  the  luminous  spectrum,  may  be  of  the  same  nature  as  \ 
the  other  rays  of  light,  although  they  are  incapable  of  exciting  the  retina  of  } 
^e  human  eye  in  a  sufficient  degree  to  produce  sensation.     This,  probably,  j 
will  receive  still  further  support  and  confirmation,  if  we  can  show  that  these 
invisible  rays  enjoy  all  the  optical  properties,  save  and  except  that  of  affecting 
the  sight,  which  other  luminous  rays  possess. 

It  has  already  appeared  that  the  non-luminous  calorific  rays,  H,  fig.  2,  are  re* 
fracted  by  transparent  media  in  different  degrees  ;  this  refraction  is  also  proved 
to  be  subject  to  the  same  laws  as  the  refraction  of  luminous  rays.  Thus  the 
sine  of  the  angle  of  incidence  bears  a  constant  ratio  to  the  sine  of  the  angle 
of  refraction,  when  the  refracting  medium  is  given,  and  refracting  media  of  dif- 
ferent kinds  refract  these  rays  in  different  degrees. 

If  the  invisible  calorific  rays  at  H,  fig.  3,  be  allowed  to  pass  through  a  hole 
in  the  screen,  and  be  received  on  the  plane  reflector  M,  they  will  be  reflected  in 
the  direction  M  H,  in  the  same  manner  as  a  ray  of  light  would  be  under  the 
same  circumstances ;  that  is,  the  rays  M  H'  and  M  H  will  be  equally  inclined 
to  the  plane  of  the  reflector.  If  rays  of  heat  be  received  on  a  concave  reflec- 
tor, they  will  be  reflected  to  a  focus  in  exactly  the  same  manner  as  rays  of 
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ind  in  a  word,  all  the  phenomena  explained  in  optics,  concerning  the 
ra  of  light  by  surfaces,  whether  plane  or  cunred,  are  found  to  accompa- 
reflection  of  the  non-luminous  calorific  rays.  This  is  actually  found  to 
ice,  whether  the  non  luminous  rays  be  those  which  are  obtained  by  re- 
;  the  solar  light  by  the  prism,  or  produced  from  a  heated  body. 

Jig;  3. 


B  experiments  of  Berard,  the  question  of  the  identity  of  the  calorific 
linous  rays  was  submitted  to  tests  even  more  severe.  There  are  certain 
ized  bodies  called  double  refracting  crystals,  which  produce  peculiar 
>n  the  rays  of  light  transmitted  through  them.  Let  A  B,  fig*  4,  be  the 
of  a  piece  of  Iceland  spar,  or  carbonate  of  lime,  which  is  one  of  this 
'  bodies,  and  let  L  L'  be  a  ray  of  light  striking  obliquely  on  the  surface 
crystal ;  if  the  crystal  were  common  glass  this  T»f  would  be  bent  out 
ourse,  and  would  pass  through  it  in  another  di^ction ;  but,  in  the  case 
md  spar  it  is  observed  that  Uie  ray  L  L^  i«  divided  into  two  distinct 
rhich  proceed  in  two  different  directions,  U  M,  U  M',  through  the 
LfOt  a  non-luminous  calorific  ray,  ts&en  from  the  lower  end  of  the 
n,  be  in  like  manner  transmitted  t<i  the  surface  of  such  a  crystsl,  it 
found,  that,  in  penetrating  the  crystal,  it  will  be  divided  into  two  rays, 
t  these  two  rays  will  be  defi^cted  according  to  the  same  laws,  exactly 
minous  ray  b  under  the  same  circumstances. 


Fig.  4. 
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ninous  ray  thus,  af^r  its  transmission  through  a  double  refracting  crys- 
bserved  to  have  received  a  peculiar  physical  modification,  which  is 
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called  polarization.  In  fact,  a  mirror,  placed  in  a  certain  inclined  position, 
above  or  below  one  of  these  two  rays,  is  capable  of  reflecting  them  in  the  or- 
dinary way  ;  but  if  placed  in  the  same  oblique  position,  on  either  side  of  them, 
it  becomes  utterly  incapable  of  reflecting  them.  The  other  ray  possesses  a 
similar  quality,  but  the  position  of  the  non-reflecting  side  is  reversed.  Now, 
the  two  rays  into  which  a  non-luminous  calorific  ray,  transmitted  through  such 
a  crystal,  is  resolved,  are  found  to  possess  precisely  the  same  property— 
they  are  polarized, 

A  ray  of  light  falling  on  a  reflecting  surface  at  a  certain  angle,  the  magni- 
tude of  which  will  depend  on  the  nature  of  the  surface,  is  found,  when  reflect- 
ed in  the  ordinary  way,  to  be  polarized  or  put  into  the  physical  state  just  now 
mentioned,  to  result  from  the  double  refraction  of  a  crystal.  It  is  capable  of 
being  reflected  by  an  oblique  mirror  placed  above  or  below  it,  but  it  is  incapa- 
ble of  being  reflected  by  the  same  mirror,  similarly  placed,  on  either  side.  A 
non-luminous  calorific  ray,  whether  proceeding  from  the  prism,  or  from  a  hot 
body  reflected,  is  found  to  undergo  the  same  effect,  and  to  be  also  polarized. 

In  the  experimental  investigation  of  the  phenomena  attending  the  radiation 
of  heat,  it  is  necessary  to  distinguish  the  efiect  of  radiated  heat  from  the  cas- 
ual variation  of  the  temperature  of  the  air  in  the  apartment  in  which  the  exper- 
iment may  be  conducted.  The  use  of  the  thermometer  would,  in  this  case,  be 
attended  with  material  inconvenience,  inasmuch  as  it  would  be  extremely  diffi- 
cult to  distinguish  the  eflect  of  the  heat  radiated,  from  the  casual  change  c»f 
temperature  of  the  medium  in  which  the  thermometer  is  placed.  A  second 
thermometer,  it  is  \me,  might  be  used  in  such  experiments,  the  variations  of 
which  would  show  tho  change  of  temperature  of  the  medium ;  but  this  second 
thermometer  could  never  V>c  placed  exactly  in  the  same  position  as  the  ther- 
mometer affected  by  the  ratVnni  heat :  and  it  would  not  follow  that  the  changes 
of  temperature  of  two  diflcreiu  parts  of  the  same  chamber  would,  necessarily, 
be  exactly  alike.  An  instrument,  therefore,  which  is  not  affected  by  any 
change  of  temperature  in  the  medium  in  which  it  is  placed  would  be  capable 
of  giving  much  more  accurate  indications  for  such  a  purpose.  Such  an  iu- 
strumcnt  was  invented  and  applied  by  Sir  John  Leslie,  in  his  experiments  on 
radiant  heat,  the  results  of  which  have,  so  justly,  placed  that  distinguished 
philosopher  in  the  first  rank  of  modern  discoverer*  in  physics. 

The  differential  thermometer  of  Leslie  consists  of  a  small  glass  tube,  fig.  5, 
at  each  extremity  of  which  is  placed  two  thin  hollow  bulbs,  F  E,  of  glass,  and 
the  tube  is  bent  into  the  rectangular  form,  E  A  B  F,  and  supported  on  a  stand 
S,  the  bulbs  being  presented  upward.  This  tube  contains  a  small  quantity  of 
sulphuric  acid,  tinged  red  with  carmine,  to  render  it  easily  visible,  filling  the 
greater  part  of  the  legs  and  horizontal  branch.     To  one  of  the  legs,  F  li,  a 

Fig.  5. 
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scale  is  attached^  divided  into  100^,  and  the  liquid  contained  in  the  tube  is  so 
disposed,  that  it  stands  in  the  graduated  leg  opposite  that  point  of  the  scale 
which  is  marked  0^.  when  both  bulbs  are  exposed  to  the  same  temperature. 
The  glass  ball  attached  on  the  leg  of  the  instrument  which  bears  the  scale,  is 
called  the  foeol  ball.  Dry  air  is  contained  in  the  balls  above  the  sulphuric 
acid,  which,  not  being  vaporizable,  does  not  affect  the  pressure  of  the  air  above 
it  by  its  vapor. 

If  this  instrument  be  brought  into  a  warm  room,  the  air  contained  in  both 
bulbs  is  equally  affected  by  the  increaae  of  temperature,  and  therefore  no  change 
takes  place  in  the  position  of  the  liquid ;  and  whatever  changes  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  apartment  may  undergo,  for  the  same  reason,  produce  no  effect  on 
the  instrument.  Suppose,  however,  that  the  focal  ball  F  is  submitted  to  the 
effect  of  heat,  from  which  the  ball  £  is  free ;  then  the  air  in  F  will  acquire  a 
greater  degree  of  elasticity,  while  the  air  in  £  maintains  its  former  pressure ; 
the  liquid  in  the  leg  F  B  will,  therefore,  be  pressed  downward,  until  the  in- 
creased space  obtained  by  the  air  in  F,  and  the  diminished  space  into  which 
the  air  in  £  is  pressed  by  the  ascent  of  the  liquid  in  A  £  is  such,  that  the  pres- 
sure of  the  air  in  the  two  balls,  by  diminishing  that  of  the  air  in  F  and  increas- 
ing that  of  the  air  in  £,  acquires  a  difference  which  is  equal  to  the  weight  of 
the  column  by  which  the  height  of  the  liquid  in  A  £  exceeds  the  height  of  the 
liquid  in  B  F.  In  fact,  the  least  attention  to  the  instrument  will  show,  that  the 
difference  of  the  heights  of  the  coluoms  of  liquid  in  the  two  vertical  tubes, 
ir  ill  represent  the  difference  between  their  pressures  of  the  air  contained  in  the 
two  bulbs.  It  is  from  this  property  of  indicating,  not  the  absolute  temperatures, 
but  the  differemee  of  the  two  adjacent  points,  that  the  instrument  has  received 
its  name. 

Let  M  M^,  fig.  6,  be  two  concave  mirrors,  placed  face  to  face,  at  the  distance 
of  ten  or  twelve  feet,  having  a  certain  form  called  parabolie,  the  property  of 
mrhicb  we  shall  now  describe : — If  the  flame  of  a  candle,  or  any  other  source 
of  light,  be  placed  at  a  point/,  called  the  focus  of  the  mirror  M,  the  rays  of 
light  which  proceed  from  it  in  every  direction,  and  strike  on  the  concave  surface 
of  the  mirror  M,  will  be  reflected  in  parallel  lines  toward  the  mirror  M^  When 
these  parallel  rays  encounter  the  surface  of  the  reflector  M^,  they  will  be  again 
reflected  by  it,  in  lines  which  all  converge  to  the  same  point /^,  which  is  the 
focus  of  W,  Now,  instead  of  a  luminous  flame,  let  amadou,  gunpowder,  or 
other  matter  easily  inflammable,  be  placed  in  the  focus/,  and  place  a  red-hot 
metallic  ball  in  the  other  focus /^  In  a  few  minutes  the  amadou  or  gunpow- 
der will  be  inflamed  or  exploded  by  the  heat  radiated  by  the  ball  and  collected 
at  the  point  /*by  the  reflectors  M  M^ 


Fig.  6. 


But  to  prove  that  the  rays  of  non-luminous  heat  are  similarly  reflected,  let 
the  red-hot  ball  be  removed,  and  a  hollow  ball  of  metal,  filled  with  boiling  wa- 
ter, be  substituted  for  it  at/' ;  let  the  focal  ball  of  a  differential  thermometer  be 
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plftced  at/— isMBtlj  dM  liqiud  will  ba  dqmttad  iHlhe  kg  of  te 
ter,  and  the  preMoee  of  dw  MiirM  of  liMt  graator  tlm  dnft  of  tlw  i 
mediam  win  bo  thua  indicatod.    TkattUa  aouoo  of  liaat  ia  dorivodftoa  di| 
Teaael  of  hot  water  in  the  ioomf  OMf  bo  eaailjr  prored.    Lot  Aia  ve 
ramoTed*  and  immediately  the  lifpnd  in  the  dwnioaMler  wiH  lieo  to  hm 
nrloTel;  bnt  it  wkf  be  aaid  Aat  flie  olbet  ie  ptodoeed  on  the  Aertwqy*— *^* 
the  heat  tnuiamitted  direct  fnmf  U^f.    TUa,  howerer,  wmj  bo  |nvod 
bethecaee;  for  let  the  hoi  water  bo  phoedaabeifaie  at/[,a<l«t  tko 
M  be  remoTod,  the  oifcct  piodneedon  the  AemwMPeter  wilHwiaodiatehr 

The  rapidity  with  whidi  the  heat  dma  ndialed  fton/^  ttid  leiootod  hyiii 
iniiroca  to/ia  piopagated,  niay  be  ehowB  by  infeipoiiiig  betwao^^ 
oompoaed  of  any  aobatanoo  net  parfiooa  to  eamife  iqra.  Wmi  tte  oetoaan  fc 
dma  interpoaed^  the  liquid  in  die  theiwoaielaf  wiB  reeofwriin  otJiiiaty  fafil; 
but  die  moment  the  aoreen  ia  again  withdrawn,  die  Hqnid  inelaady  lUia  la  db 
foeal leg;  and  diia  tahee  plaoe  by  whatofor  diatanoo  Ae  two  minran  mijle 
aeparated« 

Of  die  two  hypodbeaaa  aheady  mendened,  wUdi'haTebeM  piopbaed  Ardia 
eiplanarion  of  the  phenomena  obaatiod  in  the  priamado  apeotmaa,  dwt  fridA 
aappjaaea  liriu  to  oonaiat  of  diroa  diadnet  piineMee  aeoBM  to  bo  ntlondii  wHi 
a  Tariety  oC  oirownataneea  which  throw  impiiibabilily  non  it.  Th^  Ana 
prindelea thoa diatingdahed oiyy die aanw leading propoimee.  IVieydlebsyi 
widi  die  moot  mimite  preciaioot  the  ordinvy  kwa  of  opdca,  and,  in  foety  poi- 
aeaa  every  piupefty  of  light  exeept  die  moat  nominent  and  obfiona  one  tf 
affecting  the  eight  Th/b  other  hypodieaia,  on  me  contgaiy,  haa  the  adfanttga 
of  great  aimp&ity ;  in  it  light  ia  conaidered  aa  compoonded  of  a  nanber  of 
rays  unequally  refrangible,  and  possessing,  consequently,  different  influences 
on  other  bodies,  and  on  vision.  The  calorific  and  chemical  properties  which 
disappear  alternately  at  the  extremities  of  the  spectrum,  are  considered  as  de- 
pending on,  or  connected  with,  the  difference  of  refrangibility,  and  as  becom 
ing  insensible  under  different  variations  in  that  property ;  it  is  very  conceivable  \ 
that  the  calorific  power  of  ravs  may  vary  in  some  inverse  proportion  with  te- 
spect  to  their  refrangibility,  while  the  energy  of  the  chemical  power  may  change 
in  a  contrary  direction.  In  a  word,  since  all  the  rays  refracted  by  the  prism 
agree  in  by  far  the  gpreater  number  of  their  properties,  and  disagree  only  id 
some  peculiar  effects ;  and  since  even  this  disagreement  may  be  considered 
more  as  apparent  than  real,  and  may  arise  from  the  want  of  sufficient  sensibili* 
ty  in  the  tests  by  which  these  effects  may  be  practically  ascertained,  it  seem 
more  philosophical  to  regard  all  the  rays  as  of  one  species,  than  to  ad(mt  aa 
hypothesis  which  classes  things  alike  in  all  their  leading  qualities,  under  diffw^ 
ent  denominations.  It  is  not,  however,  necessary  to  assume  either  auppositioo, 
nor  to  adopt  it  as  the  basis  of  reasoning.  Experiment  is  the  sure  and  only 
guide  in  physics ;  and  whether  heat  be  obscure  and  imperceptible  light,  or  a 
distinct  physical  agent,  we  shall  regard  it  as  a  principle  attended  with  certain 
sensible  effects,  capable  of  being  ascertained  by  experiment  or  observation,  and 
from  such  effects  and  such  only,  can  legitimate  inferences  be  drawn. 

The  heat  which  passes  from  a  body  by  radiation  has  a  tendency  to  cause  its 
temperature  to  fall ;  and,  the  rate  of  this  process  of  cooling,  is  proportionals 
to  the  difference  between  the  temperature  of  the  body  and  that  of  the  surround* 
ing  medium,  when  this  difference  is  not  of  very  great  amount.  It  follows,  then, 
that  a  hot  body  at  first,  when  iu  temperature  greatly  exceeds  that  of  the  sw^ 
rounding  air,  cools  rapidly ;  but  as  its  temperature  falls,  and  approaches  nearer 
to  equality  with  the  temperature  of  the  medium  in  which  it  is  placed,  the  rate 
at  which  it  cools  gradually  diminishes.  This  law  of  bodies  cooling  was  first 
observed  by  Newton,  and  reduced  to  an  exact  mathematical  ezpreaaioo,  by 
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which  the  rates  of  the  cooling  of  bodies  under  given  circumstances  might  be 
ctlcolated  With  precision.  Numerous  experiments  have  been  made  on  the 
rates  at  which  bodies  cool  in  media  of  lower  temperatures,  and  become  hot  in 
media  of  higher  temperatures ;  and  the  results  of  observation  have  been  found 
to  have  a  very  exact  conformity  with  those  which  are  calculated  on  the  New- 
tonian law,  provided  the  difference  of  the  temperature  does  not  exceed  a  cer- 
tain limit 

Am  radiation  takes  place  altogether  from  the  points  of  a  body  which  are  on  or 
very  near  its  surface,  it  may  naturally  be  expected  that  the  radiating  power  of 
bodies  will  mainly  depend  on  the  nature  of  their  surfaces.  This  idea  suggested 
to  Sir  John  Leslie  a  series  of  experiments  which  led  to  some  of  the  most  re- 
markable discoveries  ever  made  respecting  the  radiation  of  heat.  In  these  ex- 
periments, cubical  vessels,  or  canisters,  of  tin  were  employed,  the  side  of  which 
varied  from  three  inches  to  ten.  These  vessels  were  filled  with  hot  water  and 
placed  before  a  tin  reflector,  M,  fig.  7,  like  those  already  described,  in  the  focus 
/of  which  was  placed  the  focal  ball  of  a  differential  thermometer.  The  face 
of  the  canister  e  containing  water  being  presented  to  the  reflector,  rays  of  heat 
jHOceeded  directly  from  it,  and  striking  on  the  reflector  M  were  collected  into 
the  focns/on  the  ball  of  the  thermometer.  The  depression  of  the  liquid  in  the 
thezmometer  famished  a  measure  of  the  intensity  of  the  heat  radiated. 

Fig.  7. 


The  first  consequence  of  these  experiments  was  a  verification  of  the  law  al- 
eady  mentioned,  that,  other  things  being  the  same,  the  intensity  of  the  radia- 
tion was  always  proportional  to  the  difierence  between  the  temperature  of  the 
wrater  and  the  temperature  of  the  air.  Thus  suppose,  the  temperature  of  the 
air  being  50^,  that  of  the  water  100^,  that  the  thermometer  fall  20^ ;  then  if 
the  temperature  of  the  air  were  the  same,  and  the  temperature  of  the  water  at 
150^9  the  thermometer  would  fall  40^  ;  and  again,  if  the  temperature  of  the 
water  were  200^,  the  thermometer  would  fall  60^,  and  so  on. 

If,  while  the  temperature  of  the  water  remains  the  same,  the  canister  is 
placed  successively  at  different  distances  from  the  reflector,  it  is  found  that  the 
thermometer  is  diflerently  affected  ;  and  that,  as  the  distance  of  the  radiating 
Sinrface  from  the  reflector  is  increased,  the  intensity  of  its  effect  is  in  the  same 
proportion  diminished.  It  was  likewise  ascertained,  that  if  the  magnitude  of 
the  radiating  surface  were  increased,  the  distance  remaining  the  same,  the  in- 
tensity of  the  radiation  would  be  in  the  direct  proportion  of  the  magnitude  of 
the  radiating  surface.  From  this  it  necessarily  follows,  that  if  the  magnitude 
of  the  radiating  surface  be  increased  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  distance  is 
increased,  the  intensity  of  the  radiation  will  remain  the  same ;  for  as  much  is 
gained  by  the  increased  magnitude  of  the  radiating  surface,  as  is  lost  by  the 
increased  distance ;  and  accordingly  it  was  found  that  the  thermometer  was 
equally  affected  by  a  surface  of  double  magnitude  at  a  double  distance,  and  of 
triple  magnitude  at  a  triple  distance. 

We  have  hitherto  supposed  that  the  face  of  the  canister  is  placed  parallel  to 
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th«  Tefleetor,  im>  tliit  the  nj«  of  liMt  lakft  n  iifoikwi  fmptmSmikn  to  ihiMMJ 

diatiag  Mnfaces  bat  if  Mob  pokn  of  Om  mnfaee  nditlM  lust  fai  aft 

diraclicHMi  it  will  follow  thtt  iLe  raifiMet  whoh  pfsiwilgd  oUmmIj  i». 

ror^  will  still  ftffect  the  thennoiMCir.    Whan  the  Mibeo«fffk»  ei 

pmentod  thus  oUiqu^j,  the  ofoet  pcoduot^on  a  thewMwetar 

bt  the  MOM  M  woiiid  bo  piodoood  by  o  noAoo  of  low  wigMiiiii^  fai  Am^ 

portion  of  the  actiud  magnitiideof  the  ndiatinf  snifrce  to  that  of  its 

b  followe,  ihoiyfiMre,  that  the  aoto  ineifaied  tboniWitiiWH 

lectioo  of  the  ladirtioB,  the  leee  wgl  bo  thoialiaeily  of  tto 

geaeral  this  intenaity  will  be  diminisheil,  in  die  pwyortoa  of  the 

tude  of  the  vadistinff  smfaoe  and  die  naaiiitado  of  itaoslhenaahiaal 

on  the  ninor. 

We  haf!e  hitherto  sappoeed  the  natne  of  die  ndisliagoaAeo  ii 
sltered.    TheeffiMtof  aayohsngo  indiia,howef«rf  nsf  bo«asil|f 
bj  oovering  the  side  of  the  qanister  with  the  diffawi  sabolaM 
which  is  reqpind.    ThBs»lel  dm  fbnr  sides  of  die  esniiter  ho 
fiwent  TO^Tttinnee    i)im  with  laanbladu  anothsf  wiih.isiaidaaay- 
obinaiakpand  afiwith  left  apcoforsd,  sad  diegrioio  psaeeaiBy 
ooUshedtin.    Tho  tosssI  bsiiur  now  fillid  iriih  hot  wslar,  all  tlai 
acquire  the  sasse  togiperstnio,  and  mnrbo  saoesssiyoif  aaasMlodiiiiiJi 
ileclor  SI  the  same  distenee ;  diey  will  be  obsenred  to  piodnoe  difieraal 
on  the  thennoineter.    Jf  the  lampblack  depresses  the  Hqoid  100^,  Iho 
ink  will  depress  it  880,  the  isinglass  dO^t  and  tho  tin  IS^.    The  met 
once  in  the  radiating  power  pmuced  by  the  different  nslore  of  iho%ai 


will  be  hence  Tery  apparent 

The  inquiries  of  Professor  Leslie  were  directed  to  this  point  with  grest  e^ 
feci,  and  he  found  that  various  substances  possessed  very  different  radiating 
powers.  In  general,  metallic  bodies  proved  to  be  the  naost  feeble  radistois. 
The  following  table  exhibits  the  relative  power  of  radiation  of  different  sub- 
stances, as  exhibited  in  these  experiments  : — 


Lampblack 100 

Water,  by  estimate 100 

Writing-paper 98 

Rosin  \ 96 

Sealing-wax 95 

Crown  glass 90 

Cbinaink 88 

Ice 86 

Minium 80 


Isinglass • 80 

Plumbago 75 

Tarnished  lead 45 

Mercury 20 

Clean  lead 19 

Iron  polished 15 

Tin-plate 12 

Gold,  silvf^r,  copper IS 


( 


When  the  substance  forming  the  radiating  surface  remains  of  the  same  nt- 
lure,  its  radiating  power  is  subject  to  considerable  elevation,  according  to  in 
state  with  respect  to  smoothness,  or  roughness.  In  general,  the  more  polished 
and  smooth  a  surface  is,  the  more  feeble  will  be  its  power  of  radiation.  Anj* 
thing  which  tarnishes  the  surface  of  metal  also  increases  its  radiating  power. 
In  the  preceding  table,  tarnished  lesd  radiated  45^,  while  clean  lead  radiated 
only  19^.  If  the  surface  of  a  body  be  rendered  rough  by  mechanical  mssnti 
such  as  scratching  with  a  file,  or  with  sand-paper,  the  radiating  power  is  is- 
creased. 

Leslie  also  proved  that  the  particles  forming  the  surface  of  a  body  are  not 
the  only  ones  which  radiate,  but  that  radiation  proceeds  from  particles  at  a  os^ 
tain  small  depth  within  the  surface.  He  determined  this  curious  pmnt  by  cov- 
ering one  side  of  a  vessel  containinff  hot  water  with  a  thin  coating  of  jelly,  sal 
putting  on  another  side  four  times  the  quantity.    In  each  casey  when  dried»tbe 
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jelly  formed  an  extremely  thin  film  on  the  sarface.  Now,  although  the  nature 
of  these  two  surfaces  was  precisely  the  same  with  respect  to  material  and 
smoothness,  they  were  found  to  radiate  very  differently ;  the  thinner  film  de- 
pressed the  thennometer  38^,  while  the  thicker  depressed  it  54^.  The  in- 
creased radiation  must  in  this  case  be  attributed  to  the  increased  quantity  of 
ndiating  material.  The  increase  of  radiation  was  found  to  continue  until  the 
coating  amounted  to  the  thickness  of  about  1000th  part  of  an  inch,  after  which 
no  fnruier  increase  took  place.  It  might,  therefore,  be  inferred  that,  in  the  case 
of  tha  surface  of  jelly,such  as  that  here  submitted  to  experiment,  the  particles 
jadiate  heat  from  a  depth  below  the  surface  equal  to  the  1000th  part  of  an  inch. 

A  aimilar  effect  was  found  with  other  substances.  In  the  case  of  metals,  no 
increase  was  observed  when  leaf  metal  of  gold,  silver,  and  copper,  was  used ; 
but  on  using  glass,  enamelled  with  gold,  a  slight  increase  of  radiating  power 
was  produced,  as  compared  with  the  ordinary  radiating  power. 

In  these  experiments  the  heat  radiated  undergoes  tbree  distinct  physical  ef- 
fects: 1.  The  radiation  from  the  surface  of  the  canister;  2.  The  reflection 
from  the  surface  of  the  reflector ;  3.  Absorption  by  the  glass  surface  of  the 
local  bail,  for  without  such  absorption  the  sir  included  could  not  be  afiected. 
Now,  of  diese  three  effects,  we  have  hitherto  examined  but  one,  viz.,  the  radi- 
ating power.  Let  us  consider  what  circumstances  affect  the  power  of  reflect- 
ingneaty  and  the  power  of  absorbing  it. 

The  reflector  used  in  the  experiments  already  described  was  formed  of  pol- 
ished tin.  If,  instead  of  this,  a  reflector  of  glass  be  used,  it  will  be  found  that 
ihe  thermometer  will  be  affected  in  a  much  less  degree,  whence  we  infer  that 
glass  is  a  worse  reflector  than  metal.  If  the  surface  of  the  reflector  be  coated 
with  lampblack,  all  reflection  whatever  is  destroyed,  and  no  effect  is  produced 
OD  the  thermometer.  Thus  it  appears  that,  as  different  surfaces  have  different 
radiating  powers,  so  also  they  have  different  reflecting  powers ;  but  to  deter- 
niine  the  reflecting  power  of  different  surfaces  with  great  exactness,  Leslie  re- 
ceired  the  rays  proceeding  from  die  reflector  M,  fig.  8,  on  a  flat  reflecting  sur- 


ftcs,  S,  before  they  came  to  a  focus ;  and  by  the  laws  of  reflection  they  were 
reflected  Ip  another  focus,/,  as  far  before  the  reflecting  surface  S  as  the  focus 
yi  to  which  they  would  have  proceeded  is  behind  it.  The  reflecting  power  of 
the  surface  S  will,  therefore,  be  determined  by  the  intensity  of  the  heat  in  the 
focus/',  compared  with  the  intensity  which  it  would  have  had  in  the  focus/ 
had  the  rays  been  allowed  to  converge  to  that  point.  By  experiments  con- 
ducted in  this  way,  and  exposing  the  surfsces  of  different  substances  to  receive 
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a  &1  S.  Loslis  detenniiied  th«  Teflecling  powers  of  aeTeral  b 


Tin-foil . . 

Block  tin 


Tin-foil,  lonened  with  n 

GIms 

Gtus,  coated  with  wax  or  oil ... . 


If  these  results  be  compared  with  the  table  of  radiating  powers  in  pt 

it  will  be  found  that,  generally,  those  subsiancea  which  are  the  beet  : 

the  worst  refleciora,  and  vice  versa.    In  fact,  in  proportion  as  the  i 

rer  is  increased,  the  reflecting  power  is  diminished.     This  analog 

■  confirmed  by  the  fad,  that  the  rellecting  power  is  increased  by  c 

ise  in  smooihnoas  or  polish  of  the  rellecting  surface  ;  while,  on  ihi 

ry,  this  cause,  as  we  hare  seen,  diminishes  its  radiating  power.     T\ 

of  coating  the  refltctor  with  a  thin  film  of  jelly  or  other  substance  has 

formiiy  with  the  same  analogy,  exactly  a  contrary  effect  to  that  whici 

coaling  produced  on  radiation.    It  was  found  that,  as  the  thickness  of  the 

incrensedioacertainlimit,  the  intensity  of  the  radiation  was  likewise  in 

On  the  other  hand,  in  the  case  of  reflection,  the  intensity  of  the  refl< 

'njahed  in  proportion  as  the  thicknesB  of  the  coating  is  increased. 

St  us  now  consider  the  effect  produced  on  the  focal  ball,  which  " 

•  determine  the  different  powers  of  absorption  which  different  bod 

In  aU  the  experiments  to  which  we  have  hitherto  alluded,  the  ( 

has  presented  a  polished  surface  of  glass,  and  the  efTcel  produced  oi 

eier,  nlher  ihings  being  the  same,  has  depended  on  the  absorpliv 

of  lite  }!lasB  over  the  heat  incident  upon  it.      When  radiant  heal  strike 

surface  of  different  substances,  we  have  seen  that  a  portion  of  it  ia  r 

and  that  this  portion  varies  according  to  the  nature  of  the  substance 

cording  to  the  state  of  the  surface.     It  is  clear  that  all  that  portion  ofl 

dent  heat  which  is  not  reflected  must  be  absorbed  ;  and  we  are  led,  tt 

by  analogy  to  the  inference  that,  in  proportion  as  the  reflecting  power  i 

face  is  great,  its  absorptive  power  is  small,  and  vice  versa. 

To  bring  this  inference  to  the  test  of  experiment,  let  the  ball  of  a  the 
ter  be  coated  with  tin-foil,  which  was  found  to  be  one  of  the  best  re 
If  the  side  of  the  vessel  coated  with  lampblack,  while  the  focal  ball  is 
with  tin-foil,  be  now  presented  to  the  reflector,  the  thermometer  will  oi 
cate  20°,  whereas  it  indicates  lOO'^  when  the  surface  of  the  ball  was  uni 
If  the  bright  side  of  a  canister  be  presented  to  the  reflector  when  the  ft 
is  uncovered,  the  thermometer  indicates  12° )  but,  if  the  focal  ball  be 
with  tin-foil,  it  will  indicate  only  2\°.  Thus  we  see  that  the  anticip 
theory  is  conJiniied.  If  the  surface  of  the  tin-foil  be  rubbed  with  san 
so  as  to  render  it  rough,  and  therefore  to  diminish  its  reflecting  power 
sorbing  power  will  be  increased,  and  the  effects  on  the  thermometer 
likewise  augmented.  Like  experiments  performed  on  other  bodies  lea, 
genera]  conclusion,  that  the  absorptive  power  of  bodies  increases  as  the 
ing  power  decreases. 

Since  the  radiating  power  of  a  surface  is  inversely  as  its  reflectiiig 
it  follows,  also,  that  the  power  of  absorption  is  always  in  the  same  pn 
as  the  power  of  radiation.  In  reference  to  their  power  of  transmittii 
bodies  are  denominated  transparent  or  opaque.  A  body  which  is  pen 
light  is  said  to  be  transparent,  and  one  which  does  not  allow  light 
through  it  is  said  to  be  opaque.  Transparency  ia  also  a  quality  whict 
possess  in  different  degrees  :  aome,  such  as  glass,  water,  or  air.  being 
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perfectly  transpurent,  while  others,  such  as  paper,  horn,  &c.,  are  imperfectly 
so.     Analogy  leads  us  to  inquire  whether  bodies  are  also  pervious  to  heat. 

In  the  preceding  experiments,  rays  of  heat  passed  through  the  atmosphere, 
which  is  therefore,  transparent  to  heat.  It  appears  from  the  experiments  of 
Leslie  and  others,  which  have  been  since  instituted,  that  all  gases  are  pervi- 
ous to  the  rays  of  heat,  and  equally  so ;  for  the  radiation  of  a  given  surface  is 
the  same  in  whatever  gas  it  takes  place. 

Gases,  therefore,  as  they  have  perfect  or  nearly  perfect  transparencies  for 
the  rajTS  of  light«  have  the  same  quality  in  reference  to  the  rays  of  heat.  A  hot 
body  placed  behind  a  solid  or  a  liquid  is  found,  however,  not  to  radiate  sensibly 
chrongh  them.  But  the  most  direct  method  of  determining  the  transparency  of 
bodies  for  the  rays  of  heat,  is  to  interpose  a  screen  between  the  radiating  body 
>  and  the  reflector,  in  the  experiment  already  described,  and  to  observe  the 
\  affect  produced  on  the  thermometer  by  this  circumstance.  Leslie's  investiga- 
ticm  respecting  the  property  of  transparency  to  heat  of  different  bodies,  form  a 
Teiy  remarkable  part  of  that  philosopher's  discoveries. 

Different  substances  are  pervious  by  heat  m  different  degrees.     A  screen 

ct  thin  deal  board,  placed  between  the  canister,  c,  and  the  focal  ball,/^  figure 

7«  produced  a  diminution  in  the  effect  on  the  thermometer,  but  did  not  destroy 

that  effect  altogether.    The  heat  transmitted  through  the  board  varied  with  its 

thickness,  slowly  diminishing  as  its  thickness  increased.    The  radiation  of 

,  the  snrface  of  the  lampblack,  which,  while  unobstructed,  produced  an  effect  of 

'  100^  on  the  thermometer,  produced  an  effect  of  20^  when  a  deal  board  the 

I  eighth  of  an  inch  thick  was  interposed.    It  produced  an  effect  of  15^  when 

i  the  thickness  was  three  eighths  of  an  inch,  and  an  effect  of  9^  when  the  board 


ras  an  inch  thick.     A  plane  of  glass  interposed  reduced  the  effect  of  the  radi- 
»  ation  by  the  surface  of  lampblack  from  lOQ^  to  20^. 

The  distance  of  the  screen  from  the  canister  was  also  found  to  produce  a 
cooaiderable  effect  on  its  transparency.  When  placed  near  the  canister,  a  con- 
aiderable  quantity  of  heat  was  transmitted ;  but  if  the  distance  was  increased, 
the  quanti^  of  heat  transmitted  diminished.  A  pane  of  glass  at  the  distance  ! 
of  two  inches  reduced  the  effect  of  radiation  from  100^  to  20^.  As  its  dis- 
tance 'from  the  radiating  surface  was  slowly  increased,  the  effect  on  the  ther- 
mometer was  gradually  diminished ;  and  at  the  distance  of  one  foot  from  the 
radiating  surface  all  effect  of  radiation  was  destroyed. 

It  appeared  that  the  metals,  even  when  reduced  to  an  extreme  degree  of 
tenuity,  were  absolutely  opaque  to  heat.  A  screen  of  tinfoil  absolutely  inter- 
cepted all  radiation.  The  thiimest  gold  leaves,  300,000  of  which,  piled  one 
npon  another  would  not  measure  an  inch,  also  absolutely  stopped  the  rays  of 
heat.     White  paper  is  partially  opaque. 

It  appears,  generally,  that  the  bodies  which  intercept  heat  most  effectually 
are  those  which  radiate  heat  worst,  and  vice  versa.  This,  indeed,  might  easily 
have  been  anticipated  from  what  has  been  already  proved  of  reflection.  The 
screens  which  are  the  best  reflectors  are  the  worst  radiators,  and  must  evi- 
dently be  also  most  powerful  in  intercepting  heat ;  for  if  they  reflect  much  they 
can  transmit  but  little.  Some  other  effects,  which  Leslie  observed  in  his  ex- 
periments with  screens,  may  also  be  accounted  for  by  the  same  circumstance. 
tie  took  two  panes  of  glass  and  coated  one  side  of  each  with  tinfoil.  He  then 
placed  their  uncovered  sides  in  close  contact,  so  as  to  form  one  double  pane, 
both  surfaces  of  which  were  covered  with  tinfoil.  When  this  was  interposed 
as  a  screen  before  the  radiating  surface,  all  effect  on  the  thermometer  was  de- 
stroyed, and  all  the  radiant  heat  intercepted.  This  is  easily  accounted  for  by 
the  perfect  power  of  reflection  which  the  coating  of  tinfoil  possesses.  The  heat 
incident  on  the  surface  of  tinfoil  is  nearly  all  reflected ;  and,  consequently,  no 
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[  sensible  quantity  is  tranamitteij.  He  next  placed  ibe  two  panes  with 
I  coateii  Hurfaces  in  cnnucl,  the  uncoveriid  surfaces  beiug  outside.  A  psn  «( 
{  the  radiaDi  heal  was  now  irautunitiod,  aiid  the  clTGCt  on  th«  ihemiometei  ou 
tTved  to  bo  16^.  Thus  about  one  fifth  uf  the  radiant  heat  incideni  oo  ib* 
!en  was  Iransmitied.  In  fact,  nuarly  as  much  heat  wa^  thus  transmiUed  by 
two  panes  of  gtaas  with  the  tinfoil  between  them,  as  would  hate  bna 
)  iransiniited  by  a  pane  of  uncovered  glass.  From  this  result  it  would  appau 
J  ihut  the  tinfoil  loses  its  power  of  reflecting  beat  when  the  rays  of  heat  luie 
rovioiisly  passed  through  a  medium  of  glass  iastoad  of  a  medium  of  air;  wd 
lint,  instead  of  reflecling  itiem,  it  transmits  them. 

Tho  idea  of  inTesiigaiing  the  eiTects  which  different  temperatures  in  s  reJi- 
ni  botly  produce  on  tne  power  of  the  radiated  heat  to  penetrate  screens  of  dif- 
}  f'ereni  subslnDces,  does  not  seem  to  have  suggested  itself  lo    Sir  John  Leslie. 
[  Later  experiments,  instituted  by  M.  de  la  Roche,  prove  that  the  power  of  cil- 
orilic  rays  to  penetrate  bodies  increasea  with  the  temperature  of  the  radialor. 
This  heat  radiating  from  a  surface  at  a  certain  temperature,  l&ils  to  peoeinu 
la,  except  in  a  very  limited  degree ;  '  the  radiating  body  be  coosideit- 

bly  elevated  in  its  temperature,  then  lys  penetrate  the   glass  io  ouicb 

greater  quantities.  In  fact,  the  degree  „.  ansparency  of  glass  relatively  U 
the  rays  of  heat  would  seem  to  depend  ou  the  lemperalure  of  the  radialiaf 
body,  and  to  increase  with  that  temperature. 

The  results  of  the  preceding  experiments,  and,  indeed,  all  Hie  pbei 
connected  with  the  radiation  of  heat,  are  satisfactorily  explained  by  M«  ttttn/ 
of  txehangts,  first  proposed  by  Prevost  of  Geneva.     According  to  lhi»  theory, 
every  point  at  and  near  the  surfaces  of  bodies  is  regarded  aa  a  centre  from 
which  rays  of  heat  diverge  in  all  directions.     The  surfaces  also  reflect  rayiof 
heat  incident  upon  them,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  rays  of  heal  striking  oq  i 
body,  and  reflected  or  radiated  by  the  other  bodies  around.     Thus  every  body, 
"ar  as  regards  heat,  is  constantly  under  llie  operation  of  three  distinct  pro- 
ses— it  radiates,  reflects,  and  absorbs:  it  follows,  from  this,  that  betitetn. 
ios  which  are  placed  in  each  other's  neighborhood,  there  must  be  a  cotistam 
irchange  of  heat.     The  heat  which  is  radiated  by  one  body  strikes  ou  oth- 
;  part  of  it  is  absorbed  by  them,  and  is  retained  within  their  dim«nMona,BO 
o  raise  their  temperature,  while  another  pan  is  reflected,  and  saikes  oo 
fir  bodies,  where  it  is  subject  to  like  efiecis.     The  body  which  radiates 
heat  iu  this  manner  is,  at  the  same  time,  receiving  on  its  surface  rays  of  heat 
\  which  proceed  from  other  bodies  in  ils  neighborhood ;  and  these  rays  of  heal 
)  are  subject  to  the  same  effects  on  its  surface  as  the  rays  which,  proceeding 
(  from  it,  encounter  on  the  surface  of  other  bodies — they  are  partly  absorbed  snd 
)  partly  reflected. 

l  If  a  body  raised  to  a  high  temperature  be  placed  iu  the  neighborhood  of  olbct 
bodies  at  a  lower  temperature,  it  will  radiate  a  greater  quantity  of  heat  than  die 
bodies  which  surround  it )  consequently  the  heat  which  it  receives  from  them 
wilt  be  less  than  ihe  heat  which  it  transmits  to  ibem.  They  will  receive  mcire 
heal  than  they  give,  and  it  will  give  more  heal  than  it  receives ;  the  temperature, 
therefore,  of  the  hot  body,  will  gradually  fall,  while  the  lemperaiure  of  the  sot- 
rounding  bodies  will  gradually  rise.  This  will  continue  until  the  leoipermuimt 
of  the  bodies  are  equalized.  Then  the  heal  radiated  by  each  of  ihem  will  bt 
exactly  equal  to  the  heat  absorbed,  and  the  temperature  will  remain  stationaiy. 
It  has  appeared  from  the  result  of  direct  experiments,  that  ihe  bodies  whieli 
are  the  best  radiators  are  also  the  best  absorbers  of  heat.  This  would  follow 
as  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  theory  which  has  been  just  .explained.  1/ 
a  body  which  is  a  powerful  radiator  were  at  the  same  time  a  bad  absorber,  tl« 
consequence  would  be  that  it  would  radiate  heat  faster  ihan  it  would  absorb  it; 
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eoDseqoeotly  its  temperature  would  continually  fall,  and  this  depression  of 
temperature  would  continue  without  any  limit.  Now  this  is  not  supported  by 
observation.  It  therefore  follows,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  that  the  power 
of  radiation  in  every  body  must  be  equal  to  its  power  of  absorption. 

It  has  likewise  appeared  that  the  best  reflectors  are  the  worst  radiators. 
This  efiect  might  liicewise  be  foreseen  on  the  principle  of  the  theory  just  ex- 
plained. A  good  reflector  is  a  body  which  reflects  the  principal  pan  of  the 
rmys  of  heat  which  strike  upon  it.  Now  the  heat  which  is  incident  on  a  body 
mut  be  either  reflected  or  absorbed,  and  whatever  portion  of  it  is  not  reflected 
mist  be  absorbed.  If,  therefore,  a  great  part  be  reflected,  a  proportionally 
Mnall  part  remains  to  be  absorbed ;  consequently  it  follows,  that  in  the  same 
Hopoition  as  a  body  is  a  good  reflector  it  must  be  a  bad  absorber ;  and,  vice  versa, 
f  it  be  a  bad  reflector,  it  must  in  proportion  be  a  good  absorber.  But  it  neces- 
mriljT  follows,  if  a  body  be  a  powerful  absorber  of  heat,  that  it  must  also  be  a 
xiwerfnl  radiator  of  heat,  for  otherwise  its  temperature  would  rise  infinitely  by 
lie  heat  which  it  absorbs  accumulating  in  it,  and  not  being  carried  off  by  radi- 
ition.  A  good  reflector,  therefore,  will  be  a  bad  radiator,  and  vice  versa.  In 
lie  ejcperiments  of  Leslie  with  the  concave  reflector,  our  attention  was  only 
lirected  to  the  radiation  of  the  hot  surface,  and  we  considered  only  the  rays 
Rrhich,  proceeding  from  it,  were  collected  on  the  bulb  of  a  thermometer  by  the 
soneave  reflector.  It  might  appear  to  follow,  from  an  extension  of  this  experi- 
ownt,  that  bodies  radiate  eM  as  well  as  heat.  Let  one  of  the  cubical  vessels  | 
seed  by  Leslie  in  his  experiment  be  filled  with  snow,  and  placed  before  a  re- 
lector.  Immediately  the  focal  ball  of  the  differential  thermometer  placed  in 
iIm  focus  will  exhibit  a  rapid  depression  of  temperature.  Are  we,  therefore,  to 
suppose  in  this  case  that  rays  of  cold  proceed  from  sides  of  the  vessel,  and  are 
coUected  on  the  ball  of  the  thermometer  ?  On  the  contrary,  it  has  appeared 
from  previous  investigation,  that  no  body  is  perfectly  destitute  of  heat,  and  that 
snow  itself,  as  well  as  mixtures  much  colder  than  it,  are  capable  of  imparting 
best  to  other  bodies,  and  therefore  possess  heat  in  them.  The  surface,  there- 
fotCy  of  a  vessel  containing  snow,  in  this  case  radiates  heat,  and  these  rays  of 
best  are  collected  on  the  bulb  of  the  thermometer  in  the  same  manner  as  when 
that  vessel  was  filled  with  boiling  water.  The  bulb  of  the  thermometer,  how- 
erer,  itself,  like  all  other  bodies,  radiates  heat,  and  this  heat  is  reflected  by  the 
concave  reflector  toward  the  surface  of  the  vessel  containing  the  snow.  The 
two  bodies,  therefore,  are  radiating  heat  toward  each  other ;  but  the  bulb  of  the 
dMrmometer  having  the  higher  temperature,  radiates  more  heat  than  it  re- 
ceives, while  the  surface  of  the  vessel  containing  the  snow  receives  more  heat 
than  it  radiates.  The  thermometer,  therefore,  gradually  falls  in  its  tempera- 
tne,  while  the  vessel  containing  the  snow  gradually  rises. 

In  the  experiment  with  the  concave  reflector  already  described,  the  hot 
body  i^aced  in  one  focus,  and  the  bulb  of  the  thermometer  placed  in  the  other, 
are  both  radiators  and  absorbers  of  heat ;  the  hot  body  radiates  heat  to  the 
bulb,  and  the  bulb  radiates  heat  to  it.  The  hot  body  absorbs  the  heat  which 
is  nudiated  by  the  bulb,  and  the  bulb  absorbs  the  heat  radiated  by  the  hot  body. 
Bat  the  hot  body,  radiating  more  heat  than  the  bulb,  necessarily  absorbs  less, 
consequently  the  temperature  of  this  body  gradually  falls,  while  that  of  the 
bolb  of  the  thermometer  rises.  Let  us  now  suppose  that  instead  of  a  hot  body, 
a  globe  of  snow  be  placed  in  the  focus  of  the  reflector,  the  bulb  of  the  thermom- 
eter having  a  higher  temperature,  will  radiate  more  heat  than  it  receives  from 
the  snow,  and  it  will  become  a  hot  body  relatively  to  the  snow.  Since,  there- 
fore, it  raidiates  more  heat  than  it  absorbs,  its  temperature  will  fall  until  it  be- 
comes equal  to  that  of  the  snow ;  the  interchange  of  heat  being  then  equal,  no 
farther  alteration  in  temperature  will  take  place. 


Numeroiu  facia  of  ordioaiy  occurrence,  and  many  inleroattng  nanntl  ptw- 
nomena,  admit  of  easy  and  salisfactoiy  explan&iion  on  the  principle  of  tin 
above  theory  of  radiatioa. 

Vessels  iotended  to  contain  a  liquid  si  a  higher  lemperature  than  the 
rounding  medium,  and  to  keep  that  liquid  as  long  as  possible  at  the  hij^ 
temperature  should  be  constructed  of  maieriala  which  are  the  worst  radiiton 
o(  heal.  Thus,  tea-urns  and  lea-pots  are  not  adapted  for  their  purpose  wbei 
constructed  of  black  porcelain.  A  black  porcelain  tea-pot  is  the  <rorst  no- 
ceivable  material  for  that  vessel,  for  boih  its  material  and  color  are  good  i* 
diators  of  heal,  and  the  liiiuid  contatned  in  it  cools  with  the  greatest  possibh 
rapidity.  On  the  other  hand,  a  bright  metal  tea-pot  ia  best  adapted  lor  ibe 
purpose,  because  il  is  the  worst  radiator  of  heal,  and  iberefore  cools  as  ehnrl; 
as  possible.  A  polished  silver  or  brass  tea-um  is  better  adapted  (o  retain  (h« 
heat  of  ibe  water  than  one  of  a  dull  brown  color,  such  as  is  most  oomniODlj 
used  in  England. 

X  tin  kettle  retains  the  heat  of  water  boiled  in  it  more  effectually  if  il  ii 
kept  clean  and  polished,  than  if  it  be  allowed  to  collect  the  smoke  and  sool,  n 
which  it  is  exposed  from  the  action  of  the  fire.  When  coated  with  this,  it 
surface  becomes  rough  and  black,  and  is  a  powerful  radiator  of  heal. 

A  set  of  polished  fire-irons  may  remain  for  a  long  Ume  in  froitl  of  a  hot  fir* 
without  recttiving  from  it  any  increase  of  temperature  beyond  that  of  the  dna^ 
ber,  because  the  heal  radiated  by  the  Rie  is  all  reflected  by  the  polished  snr' 
face  of  the  irons,  and  none  of  it  is  absorbed )  but  if  a  set  of  rough,  imp^fhel 
irons,  were  similarly  placed,  they  would  speedily  become  hot,  »o  thai  dwjr 
could  not  be  used  without  inconvenience.  The  polish  of  fire-iraita  is,  ihaie- 
fore,  not  merely  a  matter  of  ornament,  but  of  use  and  convenience.  Theros^ 
unpolishud  poker,  someiimc-s  used  in  a  kitchen,  soon  becomes  so  hot  that  jI 
cannot  be  held  without  pain. 

A  close  store,  intended  to  warm  an  apartment,  should  not  have  a  podded 
surface,  for  in  that  case  it  is  one  of  the  worst  radiators  of  heat,  and  noihii^ 
could  be  contrived  more  unfit  for  the  purpose  to  which  it  is  applied.  On  ih* 
other  hand,  a  rough  unpolished  surface  of  cast-iron  is  favorable  to  radiatioD, 
and  a  fire  in  such  a  stove  will  always  produce  a  more  powerAil  effect. 

A  metal  helmet  and  cuiras,  worn  by  some  regiments  of  cavalry,  b  a 
cooler  dress  than  might  be  at  first  imagined.  The  polished  metal  being  a 
nearly  perfect  reflector  of  heal,  throws  off  the  rays  of  the  sun,  and  is  incapsblt 
of  being  raised  to  an  inconvenient  temperature.  Its  temperature  is  much  len 
increased  by  the  influence  of  the  sun  than  that  of  common  clothing. 

The  polished  surfaces  of  different  parts  of  the  steam-engine,  especially  of  the 
cylinder,  ia  not  matter  of  mere  ornament,  but  of  essential  utility.  A  roagh 
melal  surface  would  be  a  much  better  radiator  of  heat  than  the  polished  sii> 
face,  and  if  rust  were  collected  on  it,  lis  radiating  power  would  be  still  fuiiha 
increased,  and  the  steam  contained  in  it  would  be  more  exposed  to  condensa- 
tion by  loss  of  heat, 

it  may  be  frequently  observed  thai  a  deposition  of  moisture  has  taken  placs 
on  the  interior  surface  of  ihe  panes  of  glass  of  a  chamber- window,  on  a  morn- 
ing which  succeeds  a  cold  nighl.  The  temperature  of  the  external  air  doling 
the  night  being  colder  than  the  atmosphere  of  the  chamber,  it  communicaie* 
its  temperature  to  the  external  surface  of  the  glass,  and  this  ia  transmitted  to 
the  interior  surface,  which  ia  exposed  to  the  atmosphere  of  the  room.  Hiis 
atmosphere  is  always  mors  or  less  charged  with  vapor,  and  the  cold  of  the  ex- 
ternal surface  of  the  glass  acting  on  the  air  in  contact  with  it,  reduces  its  t«a- 
perature  below  the  point  of  saturation,  a.tid  a  condensation  of  vapor  lakes  place 
on  the  surface  of  tlie  panes,  which  is  observed  by  a  copioiu  deposition  of 
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moistnre  in  the  monuDg.    If  the  temperature  of  the  external  air  be  at  or  be- 
low the  freezing  point,  this  deposition  will  form  a  rough  coating  of  ice  on  the 
pane.    Let  a  small  piece  of  tin-foil  be  fixed  on  a  part  of  the  exterior,  surface 
of  one  pane  of  the  window  in  the  evening,  and  let  another  piece  of  tin-foil  be 
fixed  on  a  part  of  the  interior  surface  of  another  pane.    In  the  morning  it  will 
be  found  that  that  part  of  the  interior  surface  which  is  opposite  to  the  external 
foil  will  be  nearly  free  from  ice,  while  every  other  part  of  the  same  pane  will 
be  thickly  covered  with  it.    On  the  contrary,  it  will  be  found  that  the  surface 
of  the  internal  tin-foil  will  be  more  thickly  covered  with  ice  than  any  other  part 
of  the  glass.    These  effects  are  easily  explained  by  the  principle  of  radiation. 
When  die  tin-foil  is  placed  on  the  exterior  surface,  it  reflects  the  heat  which 
strikes  on  the  exterior  surface,  and  protects  that  part  of  the  glass  which  is 
covered  from  its  action.    The  heat  radiated  from  the  objects  in  the  room 
striking  on  the  surface  of  the  glass,  penetrates  it,  and  encountering  the  tin-foil 
attach^  to  the  exterior  surface,  is  reflected  by  it  through  the  dimensions  of 
the  glass,  and  its  escape  into  the  exterior  atmosphere  is  intercepted  ;  the  por- 
tion of  Uie  glass,  therefore,  covered  by  the  tin-foil,  is  in  this  case  subject  to 
the  action  of  the  heat  radiated  from  the  chamber,  but  protected  from  the  action 
of  the  external  heat.     The  temperature  of  that  part  of  the  glass  is  therefore 
Ibm  depressed  by  the  eflfects  of  the  external  atmosphere  than  the  temperature 
of  those  parts  which  are  not  covered  by  the  tin-foil.    Now,  glass  being,  as 
will  appear  hereafter,  a  bad  conductor  of  heat,  the  temperature  of  that  part  op- 
posite to  the  tin-foil  does  not  immediately  affect  the  remainder  of  the  pane, 
and  consequently  we  find  that  while  the  remainder  of  the  interior  surface  of 
the  pane  is  thickly  covered  with  ice,  the  portion  opposite  the  tin-foil  is  com- 
psratively  free  from  it.     On  the  contrary,  when  the  tin-foil  is  placed  on  the 
internal  surface,  it  reflects  powerfully  the  heat  radiated  from  the  objects  in 
the  room,  while  it  admits  through  the  dimensions  of  the  glass,  the  heat  pro- 
ceeding from  the  external  atmosphere.     The  portion  of  the  glass,  therefore, 
covered  by  the  tin-foil,  becomes  colder  than  any  other  part  of  the  pane,  and 
the  tin-foil  itself  receives  the  same  temperature,  which  is  not  reduced  by  the 
effect  of  the  radiation  of  objects  in  the  room,  because  the  tin-foil  itself  is  a  good 
reflector  of  heat,  and  a  bad  absorber.     Hence  the  tin-foil  presents  a  colder  sur- 
face to  the  atmosphere  of  the  room  than  any  other  part  of  the  surface  of  the 
pane,  and  consequently  receives  a  more  abundant  deposition  of  ice. 

If  a  body,  which  is  a  good  radiator  of  heat,  be  exposed  in  a  situation  where 
other  good  radiators  are  not  present,  it  will  have  a  tendency  to  fall  in  its  tempe- 
ntnre  below  the  temperature  of  the  surrounding  medium ;  because,  in  this  case, 
while  it  loses  heat  by  its  own  radiation,  its  absorbing  power  is  not  satisfied  by 
a  oonesponding  supply  of  heat  from  other  objects.  A  clear  skv,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  the  sun,  has  scarcely  any  sensible  radiation  of  heat ;  if,  therefore,  a 
good  radiator  be  exposed  to  the  aspect  of  an  unclouded  firmament  at  night,  it 
will  lose  heat  considerably  by  its  own  radiation,  and  will  receive  no  corres- 
ponding portion  from  the  radiation  of  the  firmament  to  repair  this  loss,  and  its 
temperature  consequently  will  fall. 

A  curious  .experiment  made  by  Dufay  affords  a  striking  illustration  of  this 
fact.  He  exposed  a  glass  cup,  placed  in  a  silver  basin,  to  the  atmosphere  du- 
ring a  cold  night,  and  he  found  in  the  morning  a  copious  deposition  of  moistiure 
on  the  glass,  while  the  silver  vessel  remained  perfectly  dr}'.  He  next  reversed 
the  experiment,  and  exposed  a  silver  cup  in  a  glass  basin.  The  result  was  the 
same  :  the  glass  was  still  covered  with  moisture,  and  the  metal  free  from  it. 
Now  metal  is  a  bad  radiator  of  heat,  and  consequently  has  a  tendency  to  pre- 
serve its  temperature.  Glass  is  a  much  better  radiator,  and  has  therefore  a 
tendency  to  lose  its  temperature.    These  vessels  being  exposed  to  the  aspect 
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of  s  clear  sky,  receired  do  considerable  rays  of  beat  to  supply  tlie  Iom  sun- 
tained  by  iheir  radiation.  This  loss  in  the  metal  was  inconsiderable,  and 
ihcielore  it  maintained  its  temperature  nearly  or  altogether  equal  to  that  of  tht 
air  ;  the  glass,  however,  radiating  more  abundantly,  and  absorbing  little,  suT- 
fers  a  depreasion  of  temperature.  The  glaaa,  therefore,  presented  a  cold  sn 
face  to  the  air  contiguous  to  it,  and  reduced  the  temperature  of  that  air,  until 
attained  that  temperature  al  which  it  was  below  a  state  of  saturation  with  re- 
spect to  the  f  apor  with  which  it  was  charged  ;  a  deposition  of  vapor,  therefore, 
look  place  on  tlie  glass. 

This  discovery  of  Dufay  rcniained  a  barren  fact  until  the  attention  of  Dt. 
Wella  was  directed  to  the  subject.  The  result  of  his  inquiries  was  the  dis- 
covery of  the  cause  of  the  phenomena  of  dew,  and  affords  one  of  the 
beautiful  instances  of  inductive  reasoning  which  any  part  of  the  bisiory  of  phys- 
ical discovery  has  presented.  Dr.  Wells  argued  that,  as  a  clear  and  cloudless 
sky  radiates  little  or  no  heat  toward  the  surface  of  the  earth,  all  objects  placed 
on  the  surface  which  are  good  radiators  must  necessarily  fall  in  temperatore 
during  the  night,  if  ihoy  be  in  a  situation  in  which  they  are  not  exposed  lo  Om 
radiation  of  other  objects  in  their  neighborhood.  Grass  and  other  products  of 
vegetation  are,  in  general,  good  radiators  of  heat.  The  Fegetation  which  cov- 
era  the  surface  of  the  ground  in  an  open,  champaign  country,  on  a  clear  night, 
will  therefore  undergo  a.  depression  of  temperature,  because  it  will  absorb  leas 
heat  than  it  radiates.  This  fact  was  oacertained  by  direct  experiment,  both  by 
Dr.  Wells  and  Mr.  Six.  A  thermometer,  laid  on  a  grass  plot  on  a  clear  njgu, 
was  observed  to  sink  even  so  much  as  20°  below  another  thermometer  sto- 
pended  at  some  height  above  the  ground.  The  vegetables,  which  thus  acquire 
a  lower  temperature  than  the  atmosphere,  reduce  the  air  immediately  contigu- 
ous to  them  to  a  temper^Lture  below  saturation,  and  a  proportionally  copioua 
condensation  of  vapor  takes  place,  and  a  deposition  of  dew  is  formed  on  iha 
leaves  and  flowers  of  all  vegetables.  In  fact,  every  object,  in  proportion  as  it 
is  a  good  radiator,  receives  a  deposition  of  moisture.  On  the  other  hand,  ob- 
jects which  are  bad  radiators  are  observed  to  be  free  from  it.  Blades  of  grass 
Buatsin  large,  pellucid  dew-drops,  while  the  naked  soil  in  theii  neighborhood  is 
free  from  them. 

In  the  close  and  sheltered  streets  of  ciliea  the  deposition  of  dew  is  very  rare- 
ly observed,  because  there  the  objects  are  necessarily  exposed  to  each  other's 
radiation,  and  an  interchange  of  heat  takes  place  which  maintains  them  at  t 
temperature  uniform  with  that  of  the  air.  A  deposition  of  dew,  in  this  case, 
can  only  take  place  when  the  natural  temperature  of  the  air  falls  below  its  point 
of  saturation. 

In  an  obscure,  cloudy  night  no  deposition  of  dew  takes  place,  because  in  this 
case,  although  the  vegetable  productions  radiate  heal  as  powerfully  as  before, 
yet  the  clouds  are  also  radiators,  and  ihey  transmit  beat,  which,  being  absorbed 
by  the  vegetables,  their  temperature  is  prevented  from  sinking  much  below  that 
of  the  atmosphere. 
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Wbkk  we  reflect  upon  the  length  of  time  which  has  elapsed  since  jnst 
methods  of  investigating  nature  were  first  formally  taught  by  Bacon,  we  can 
not  fail  to  be  struck  with  surprise  at  witnessing  the  frequency  with  which  those 
inestimable  precepts  are  neglected  and  overlooked,  lliere  appears  to  be  a  dis- 
position inherent  in  the  mind — springing  probably  from  that  arrogance  and  vanity, 
which  are  invariably  the  ofispring  of  ignorance-^— that  induces  a  disposition,  in 
every  case,  predpitately  to  rush  to  the  formation  of  theories  and  the  assump- 
tion of  causes,  omitting,  or  postponing,  the  far  more  important  though  less  ambi- 
tioiis  duty  of  anal3rzing  phenomena.  It  is  true  that  these  observations  are  less 
applicable  to  that  order  of  minds  which  have  been  disciplined  in  the  severe 
schools  of  the  old  and  long-established  universities,  where  the  works  of  Bacon, 
and  the  mathematical  classics  of  Newton  and  Laplacs,  are  studied  with 
a  seal  and  perseverance  which  do  not  fail  to  infuse  their  spirit  into  the  minds 
of  their  aspiring  successors.  But  in  the  much  larger  class  of  half-disciplined 
or  self-taught  aspirants  to  scientific  rank,  the  disposition  we  refer  to  frequently 
exists,  and  to  a  proportionate  extent  retards  their  progress,  and  impairs  the 
value  of  their  labors. 

The  public  teacher  should,  therefore,  omit  no  proper  opportunity  of  incul- 
cating the  true  ^irit  of  the  inductive  philosc^hy,  which,  in  our  day,  has  aflbrded 
so  rich  a  harvest  of  discovery.  I  shall  avail  myself  of  the  opportunity  which 
the  consideration  of  aerolites  offers,  to  afford  you  an  example  of  the  rigorous 
observance  of  the  canons  of  Bacon's  philosophy  in  the  investigation  of  nature. 

Every  one  possessed  of  the  smallest  amount  of  the  current  information  of 
the  day,  imagines  that  he  knows  what  meteoric  stones  are.  He  knows  that 
they  fall  from  the  air,  and  that  they  are  accompanied  by  fire  and  noise.  With 
this  amount  of  information  he  unhesitatingly  sets  about  to  conjecture  their  origin, 
and  to  get  up  a  theory  to  explain  them.  As  might  be  expected,  the  theory  pro- 
duced under  such  circumstances  is  always  crude  and  absurd,  and  falls  to  pieces 
upon  the  slightest  comparison  with  the  phenomena. 


MmoMO  novn  AKBwnammm  kj 


When  WBj  new  md  imeiphiBed  phoMHMMiii  oAn  itMlf  to  ov  iMinrji  Ai 
fint  di^  of  the  investifitor  is  to  iahai  liiMwIf,  with  die  Moot  Mn^nloM  ee- 
cimcjy  of  all  the  drcmnetaiieee,  howefor  ■Jante,  whidi  ec  iioiiy  ay  < ;  eadif 
poet  obeermlioii  can  not  enewer  all  ciienoMtaalial  inqniiiee  wmdi  Ue  wdm' 
etinHing  maj  aoggeat  as  neceaaaiy,he  bmI  patieiitlj  wait  the  leevnaee  of  a 
like  pheiioiiiaioi^  and  diliMidj  obeenre  it.  Whan  he  ahdl  hafv  Abb  eoBaal- 
ed  au  the  cjicimataiicee  uiat  caa  be  imagiaed  toduowU^oa  ilaengiB,hi 
wiD  dMByaad  not  antfl  dieBybe  iaaeoaditkia  to  jvatify  an  iaqonj  lalo  iii 


Let  aa  eee,  ifaeBy  what  clfcumalaBcea  attaadiaa  die  appeuaaee  of 
peat  obaenratioB  has  amlied.  "^^ 

It  ia  agreed  far  all  ooeenrem^ia  ofeijiNtftof  die  enA,  diat  dieae 
Bianifeat  thetaaelvea  by  die  appeaiaace  of  a  atwaai  of  B^a,  P— "t  ^'M^  y* 
felodqr  diroogh  die  finnament ;  after  which  an  e^iioaioa  oaaaDy  takaa  piaoa^ 
00  load  diat  wiadowa  and  dooia,  waA  eren  baiUnfa  thaawolyaa,  aia  oeaaa- 
tfsaa  dbakea  aa  if  by  an  eaidmake. 

Tfo  phmionwiion  ta  aomotiiaoa  tmBtd  hff-liriftifar- 1  ttma  ifMA  tf  Mllr 
to  the  CNDJeotioa  diat  it  iapliee  aa  aaafegy*  or  tdaatiif  of  ongia,  *  * <***-* ' 
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nwteoia and  common  Hf^uaiag;  which  aotoa^iaaotpmfed,baft  iaanaaiid 
widiao  probability. 

Thehnainooa  appeaiaace  and  aofaeeqaant  eqikaioa  atleadiag  dieae 
wae  loag  known ;  me  ftct,  heweveri  diat  heaiy  aobataacee,  mow  oaDei 
orioatonea,  were  projected  imoB  die  am&eeof  dieeaidiatdieaaaM  tim% 
not  deariy  profod  or  generally  admitted  amil  the  praawtf  oaataty. 
eridmce,  howeter,  hu  been  anp^ied,  far  die  vigittnoe  and  aeal  of 
raneooa  philosophers,  of  die  reality  of  these  depositee.    Chladai,  ia  his  wsik 
on  this  subject,  has  supplied  an  extensive  chrondogicsl  cstalogne  c^  the  msie- 
oric  atones  whose  falls  nave  been  recorded  in  different  paits  of  the  earth,  wbieh 
aui^liea  examples  of  these  phenomena  occurring  in  various  parte  of  the  worid 
several  times  in  each  year  of  the  present  century. 

The  fact,  then,  may  be  regarded  as  conclusively  established,  that  mtaaea  of 
atony  matter,  of  various  size  and  magnitude,  and  often  of  very  cooaideraUe 
weight,  are  frequently  seen  passing  athwart  the  heavena,  with  great  apparent 
velocity,  which  are  afterward  precipitated  upon  the  earth  with  extraocdinaiy 
force. 

The  second  circumstance  I  shall  mention  aa  worthy  of  attention  ie,  that  theaa 
bodiea  rarely  strike  the  surfiu^  of  the  earth  in  a  direction  either  vertical  er 
I  nearly  ao.  They  generally,  on  the  other  hand,  come  in  a  direction  very  ob- 
lique to  the  plane  of  the  horizon.  It  may  be  aaked,  how  the  directioB  in  whidi 
they  atrike  the  earth  can  be  ascertained  unleaa  they  are  aeon,  which  rarelf 
happens  at  the  moment  of  their  fall.  To  this  I  answer,  that  their  directioa  ia 
rendered  manifest  by  the  manner  in  which  they  penetrate  the  snrfitee  of  dis 
ground — ^which  they  always  do,  and  to  a  depth  more  or  less  considetahlo. 

The  velocity  of  their  motion  when  they  encounter  the  earth,  is  another  cir- 
cumatance  of  much  importance.  Thia  velocity  ia  diacoverable  by  obeemk 
tion  on  their  movement  while  viaible,  aa  well  aa  by  inferring  the  faroe  widi 
which  they  atruck  the  ground  from  the  depth  to  whidi  they  penetrated. 

It  ia  accordingly  found  by  meana  of  anch  obeervationa,  thi^  the  velocitiee  of 
theae  bodiea  belong  to  the  kind  of  motiona  which  characteriie  the  bodiea  of 
the  aolar  ayatem,  and  such  aa  are  never  witneaaed  upon  the  auiiace  of  die  earth. 
They  are  velocities  which  could  not  be  imagined  to  be  imparted  by  the  oarthli 
gravitation  to  any  maaaea  attracted  from  pointa  within  the  limita  of  the  ataw- 
aphere. 

On  examining  the  phyaical  condition,  and  analyxing  the  conatitaaata  of  the 
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masses  thus  precipitated,  several  circumstances  worthy  to  be  noted  are  pre* 
sented.  It  is  found  that  their  surfaces  are  generally  black,  having  a  burnt  ap- 
pearance ;  but  the  most  remarkable  circumstance  attending  them  is,  that  at  what- 
ever time,  or  in  whatever  part  of  the  earth  they  may  have  fallen,  they  generally 
consist  of  the  same  constituent  parts,  and  always  very  nearly  in  the  same  pro- 
poitioQ.  Their  ingredients  are  silex,  magnesia,  sulphur,  iron,  nickel,  and  chro- 
mium.   There  is  occasionally,  but  not  invariably,  a  trace  of  charcoal. 

It  is  important  to  observe  here,  that  the  iron  and  nickel  found  in  these  bodies 
are  always  in  the  metallic  form — a  state  in  which  they  are  never  known  to  ex- 
ist naturally  on  the  surface  of  the  earth.  These  metals,  when  found  in  the 
earth,  are  invariably  combined  with  oxygen,  and  it  is  their  oxides  only  which 
have  a  place  among  natural  terrestrial  substances.  The  iron  and  nickel  used 
in  the  arts  are  obtained  by  the  decomposition  of  the  ores  in  the  process  of  met- 
allurgy. 

The  distances  from  the  earth  at  which  these  meteors  pass  when  they  are 
risible  has  been  ascertained  with  a  tolerable  degree  of  approximation,  by  ob- 
serving the  length  and  position  of  their  visible  course  at  the  same  time  from  two 
distant  places.  It  has  been  found  by  these  means  that  they  are  frequently  visi- 
ble at  the  height  of  from  30  to  40  miles.  This  is  generally  considered  as  the 
limit  of  the  height  of  the  atmosphere. 

Such  are  the  circumstances  attending  the  exhibition  of  these  meteors,  which 
have  been  collected  from  careful  and  accurate  information.  Let  us  now  turn 
our  attention  to  the  different  methods  by  which  it  has  been  attempted  4o  explain 
them.  Three  different  hypotheses,  or  theories,  have  been  proposed  for  this 
purpose. 

First. — ^It  is  supposed  that  the  matter  composing  them  has  been  drawn  up 
from  the  surface  of  the  earth  in  a  state  of  infinitely  minute  subdivision,  as  va- 
por is  drawn  from  liquids ;  that,  being  collected  in  clouds  in  the  higher  regions 
of  the  atmosphere,  it  b  there  agglomerated  and  consolidated  in  masses,  and 
falls  by  its  gravity  to  the  surface  of  the  earth ;  being  occasionally  drawn  from 
the  vertical  direction  which  would  be  imparted  to  it  by  gravity,  by  the  effect  of 
atmospheric  currents,  and  thus  occasionally  striking  the  earth  obliquely.  We 
shall  call  this  the  atmospheric  hypothesis. 

Secondly, — It  is  supposed  that  meteoric  stones  are  ejected  from  volcanoes, 
with  sufficient  force  to  carry  them  to  great  elevations  in  the  atmosphere,  in 
falling  fixMn  which  they  acquire  the  velocity  and  force  with  which  they  strike 
the  earth.  The  cblique  direction  with  which  they  strike  the  ground  is  ex- 
plained by  the  supposition  that  they  may  be  projected  from  the  volcanoes  at 
corresponding  obliquities,  and  that,  by  the  principles  of  projectiles,  they  must 
strike  the  esrth  at  nearly  the  same  inclination  as  that  with  which  they  have 
been  ejected.    This  we  shall  call  the  volcanic  hypothesis. 

Thirdly. — ^It  has  been  supposed  that  these  bodies  are  not  either  teneetrial  or 
atmospheric,  but  belonging  to  the  solar  system ;  and  that  their  origin  is  the 
same  as  that  which  has  pr^uced  the  small  planets  which  have  been  discovered 
moving  between  the  orbits  of  Mars  and  Jupiter. 

This  theory  supposes  that,  at  some  former  epoch,  the  solar  system  possessed 
a  planet  which  revolved  round  the  sun  at  the  distance  of  two  hundred  and  fiAy 
millions  of  miles ;  a  supposition  which  is  rendered  highly  probable,  if  not  mor- 
ally certain,  by  reasons  which  are  fully  detailed  in  my  discourse  on  the  new 
planets.  The  catastrophe  by  which  this  former  planet  was  broken  into  pieces 
is  supposed  to  have  been  produced,  either  by  internal  explosion  (from  some 
cause  similar  to  that  which  produces  on  the  earth  volcanoes  and  earthquakes), 
or  by  the  collision  of  a  comet.  It  is  supposed  that  the  new  planets  are  not  the 
onty  fragments  which  resulted,  but  that  innumerable  smaller  pieces  may  have 
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bMD  Matmad  ■bout  the 
umjhmwB  beta  ■ohiact  to  diatariiiif 
■o  new  the  eutht  JWt  tfaqr  hste  bM  Aawb  hgr  iis 
of  the  atmoophoMt  and  hava  oltinHloljrt  kf  Aa  laaftataaoa  of 
upon  the  earth.    We  Aali  call  thia  the  mhmmmf  kmHkt§i§, 
Fa«n%d— II  haa  boa«  aaggeaiadhy  Lanaoi,  thtt  ■wmi 
anbatancea  ejeeied  Amnb  laoar  voleaaoaoy  eidM 
tiaa.    HehM|wifed<hatnoioiyiM|iwihabloawa»niof 
be  aoflfeieDt  to  piodooe  aodi  an  aiaBt, 
noon*  otf  at  leaat,  none  that  oooM  be 

the  OMitMn  of  a  aolid  bodjr.    The  fan^  thfofwoi  that  wooM'  bo 
oniy that  which  woold  bo-anlieMoa  la  aiwaaan  the  ■aan'JB 
faaind  by  oalwilation  to  boaboot  faar  taaaa  te  faeowtt 
palled  npom  a  cannon  with  the  ov^iaiy  chaige  of  gimpowder. 
jaeted  lewaid  the  eaxth,  with  the  wrioeiqr  of  •boat  9^jb/t  thMvaa 
end  froai  the  lanar  aorfbce,  wwrid  me  to  andiahaip*Aaa^ 
a  point  between  the  eaithaad  moon^whaaa  theaitiiiHiaaiif  i 
paadomiaBSe  and  pcevant  ita  ratam.    It 
towaidthe  eaith  with  acealamed  apaedp 
atatoaphera,  would neceaaarily  leach the  &mbam»   W« abatteall 

fVAAiv.*— It  haa  bean  aaPDoaod  that 
otfaoF  aiaulaf  ■Miaoaalocical  phanainena>  pnoead 
paavaila  in.  the  apaeea  within  which  the  pianala-savatandirtiek*la 
bat  inegolariy  difinaed  thiooghonl  the  muTeiae,  pradneinf  in  the 
appeanncea  called  nebobe.    Thia  matter  ia  anppoaed  to  lie  irragnlaTly  in  die 
space  through  which  the  earth  annuaily  pasaea  and  ita  neighboniood  ;  that  il 
is  occasionally  brought  by  the  attraction  of  the  earth  within  the  limita  of  the 
atmosphere,  and  thus  descends  to  the  surface.    Thia  we  ahall  call  the  mMst 
hypothesis. 

Such  are  the  various  theories  which  have  been  offered  to  explain  the  phe- 
nomena attending  meteoric  stones.  The  evolution  of  light  which  attends  their 
rapid  progress  through  space  has  been  accoimted  for  in  all  of  them  in  the  aaaa 
manner.  It  is  supposed  that,  in  the  rapid  motion  with  which  the  body  pro- 
ceeds, the  air  which  lies  in  its  path  is  so  extremely  condensed,  aa  either  to  be- 
come itself  luminous,  or  to  acquire  ao  intenae  a  heat  as  to  render  the  atone  in- 
candescent, or,  perhaps,  to  produce  upon  it  even  a  auperficial  combuation,  the 
aigna  of  which  are  exhibited  in  the  blacknesa  which  marfca  the  surface  of  these 
bodies.  This  reasoning  is  attempted  to  be  supported  by  the  well-known  ex- 
periment of  the  fire-syringe.  In  that  instrument  a  aolid  piston  ia  fitted  in  a 
cylinder,  so  as  to  be  air-tight,  carrying  a  piece  of  amadou  or  other  eaaily  com- 
bustible matter,  at  its  end.  When  the  piston  is  suddenly  forced  down,  ao  aa  to 
produce  an  instantaneous  and  severe  compression  of  the  air  under  it,  the  aniap 
dou  ^takes  fire,  and,  if  the  cylinder  be  glass,  a  flaah  of  light  ia  viaible  through 
it.  It  has  therefore  been  contended,  that  in  thia  experiment  the  air  nnder 
the  piston  haa  acquired,  by  compreaaion,  anch  a  temperature  aa  rendera  it  In- 
minous. 

More  recent  experiments,  however,  made  in  France  (an  account  of  which 
haa  fallen  in  my  way),  throw  doubt  upon  the  validity  of  this  inference.  It 
is  said  that  the  unctuous  matter  commonly  used  to  lubricate  the  piaton  in  the 
fire-syringe  is,  in  fact,  the  source  of  the  ignition ;  for  that,  when  experiments 
were  made  with  pistons  not  so  lubricated,  the  flash  of  light  was  not  produced. 
It  is,  therefore,  considered  not  to  be  satisfactorily  proved,  that  air  by  mere  me- 
chanical compreaaion  can  ever  become  luminous.  Still,  however,  it  might  be  con- 
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tended  tfaat,  even  tlKnigh  the  air  were  not  to  become  luminoue,  it  might,  never- 
Iheleu,  be  ndsed  to  such  a  temperature  by  compression  as,  by  contact  with 
the  meteorite,  might  render  the  latter  luminous ;  but,  eren  admitting  the  possi- 
bility of  this  supposition,  as  applied  to  the  air  contiguous  to  the  earth,  or  even 
at  any  moderate  eleration,  an  dmost  insuperable  difficulty  arises  from  the  vast 
height  at  which  meteorites  have  been  visible.  By  barometric  experiments  and 
obeervations  made  on  the  duration  of  the  morning  and  evening  twilight,  it  may 
be  considered  as  proved,  that  beyond  the  elevation  of  thirty  miles  dbiere  exists 
no  atmosphere  possessing  an^  sensible  mechanical  properties.  We  may  safely 
conclude  that  at  such  elevations  the  air,  if  any  really  exists  there,  must  be  so 
infinitely  attenuated  as  to  be  divested  of  all  sensible  resistance  or  inertia.  The 
•pace  there  must,  for  example,  be  a  more  absolute  vacuum  than  any  which 
ranld  be  produced  under  the  receiver  of  the  most  perfect  philosophical  air- 
pmnp ;  how,  then,  can  we  imagine  such  a  compression  of  that  fluid  to  be  pro- 
anced,  as  would  be  necessary  to  evolve  the  enormous  temperature  requisite  to 
lender  luminous  the  matter  composing  meteoric  stones  ?  stiU  less  to  become  lu- 
minous itself. 

In  short,  it  must  be  admitted  that  none  of  these  theories  aflbrd  a  satisfactory 
eaqdanation  of  the  luminous  appearances  which  accompany  these  meteors.  Let 
xm^  however,  examine  these  theories  respectively,  and  see  how  far  they  will 
bear  a  further  comparison  with  the  actual  circumstances  of  the  phenomena. 

The  atmospheric  hypothesis  is  subject  to  objections  so  unanswerable,  that  it 
may  be  considered  as  altogether  set  aside.  In  order  to  suppose  it  probable  that 
aerolites  could  be  formed  in  the  atmosphere,  we  must  show  that  their  constituent 
elements  can  exist  there.  We  know  that  hail  and  snow  can  be  formed  in  the 
air,  because  it  can  be  proved  that  aqueous  vapor  is  suspended  there,  and  that  a 
temperature  is  sometimes  produced  there  so  low  as  to  convert  that  vapor,  first, 
into  a  liquid,  and  then  into  the  solid  form  of  snow  or  hail.  But  the  most  rigor- 
ous analysis  has  never  detected  in  the  atmosphere  any  of  the  constituents  of 
meteoric  stones,  nor  is  there  any  proof  that  the  constituent  principles  of  the  air 
could  dissolve,  evaporate,  or  sublimate  such  substances.  Nor  can  it  be  said 
that,  although  the  atmosphere  which  immediately  surrounds  us  may  not  have 
such  propeities,  yet,  that  at  the  great  elevations  in  which  meteorites  are  formed, 
the  air  may  consist  of  different  constituents,  for,  besides  the  fact  that  it  has  been 
ascertained  by  direct  analysis  that  the  atmosphere,  at  all  elevations  to  which 
man  has  ever  yet  attained,  consists  of  exactly  the  same  constituents,  in  exactly 
the  same  propoitions,  there  is  a  general  law,  which  prevails  among  all  gaseous 
substances,  that  when  different  gases  are  superposed  they  will,  notwithstanding 
their  different  degrees  of  levity,  ultimately  mingle  so  as  to  form  a  uniform 
mass ;  thus,  if  we  could  imagine  for  a  moment  a  stratum  of  air  to  exist  near  the 
top  of  the  atmosphere,  having  constituents  different  from  those  around  us,  such 
stratum  would  gradually  intermingle  with  the  strata  below  it,  until  the  whole 
would  acquire  a  uniform  quality.  It  is,  therefore,  physically  impossible  that 
there  can  exbt  in  any  elevated  region  of  the  air  any  substances  capable  of  dis- 
solving or  sublimating  the  matter  of  meteoric  stones. 

To  Uiese  objections  we  may  add  others.  Although  it  may  be  admitted,  as  Ara- 
go  argues,  that  the  constituent  principles  of  aerolites  should  realty  exist  in  the 
atmosphere  at  all  heights,  and  that  they  only  escape  analysis  because  of  their 
extreme  minuteness,  it  would  still  be  necessary  to  explain  with  such  feeble  and 
such  dispersed  elements  a  sudden  precipitation,  yielding  stones  of  several  hun- 
dred weight,  such  as  those  preserved  at  Ensenheim,  in  Alsace,  or  3,000  or  4,000 
stones  of  various  dimensions,  like  those  which  were  separated  and  shot  off  by 
the  Laigle  meteor.  It  would  be  necessary  to  assign  the  cause  that  combines 
the  scattered  molecules,  and  forms  them  into  a  single  mass.    It  is  not  affinity. 
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patible  with  the  ascertained  ciicomstaneea  of  the  jhsnommat,  aad  to  laqnt 
admissions  inconsistent  with  the  established  principles  of  physics. 

The  volcanic  theory  is  subject  to  objections  as  decisire  as  that  we  have  firK 
examined.  The  nature  of  the  substances  ejected  from  terreatriai  Tvrfcaaoes  ii 
well  known,  and  we  do  not  find  among  them  the  substsnces  which  form  tbe 
constituents  of  meteorites ;  besides  this,  it  is  found  that  meteoric  atonea  faH  oa 
parts  of  the  earth  so  remote  firom  volcanoes,  and  at  timea  ao  distant  from  aaj 
known  extensive  eruptions,  that  it  is  impossible  to  admit  the  suppoaitjoa  that 
they  have  proceeded  from  this  cause.  For  these  and  other  reaaonay  needkst 
to  dwell  on,  the  volcanic  h3rpothesis  is  set  aside. 

The  planetary  hypothesis  is  subject  to  less  difficulty,  and  ia  much  mors  ia 
harmony  with  the  phenomena.  The  velocity  and  direction  of  meteoric  atonst 
when  they  strike  the  earth  are  quite  in  accordance  with  this  theory,  aad  tha 
existence  in  them  of  constituents  like  metallic  iron  and  nickel,  whieh  have  oo 
natural  existence  on  the  earth,  is  also  explicable ;  but  these  circumstances  ais 
equally  accounted  for  by  all  the  extra  terrestrial  theories,  and  aflbid,  therefore, 
no  more  countenance  to  the  planetary  than  to  the  lunar  or  nebular  hypoihesik 
On  the  other  hand,  a  serious  difficulty  is  presented  in  the  uniform  analjrais  of  ^ 
the  meteorites.  How  can  it  be  supposed  that  all  the  various  fragmanta  of  a 
broken  planet  should  consist  of  the  same  constituents  in  the  very  same  piopoi^ 
tion  ?  If  the  earth  were  split  in  pieces  by  any  cause  internal  or  external,  would 
ita  fragments  be  so  uniform  in  its  constituents  ?  Assuredly  not.  We  should 
find  fragments  of  very  heterogeneous  character.  One  would  conaiat  of  a  mast 
of  sandstone,  another  a  lump  of  granite  ;  hero  would  be  an  agglomerate  of  ooe 
kind,  there  of  another.  It  is,  therefore,  in  the  highest  degree  improbable  that 
the  fragments  of  another  planet  should  be  uniform  in  their  constituents,  and  this 
improbability  is  rendered  greater  by  the  fact  that  the  meteoritea  are  composed 
of  heterogeneous  materials,  mechanically  agglomerated,  and  not  of  a  unifonn 
substance,  composed  of  different  elements,  united  like  those  of  water  or  air. 
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Until,  therefore,  the  advocates  of  the  planWry  hypothesis  can  remove  these 
difficulties,  that  theory  cannot  be  admitted. 

The  lunar  hypothesis  appears  to  be  compatible,  generally,  with  the  circum- 
stances of  aerolites.  It  explains  satisfactorily  enough  the  force  and  direction 
of  their  collision  with  the  earth.  If  it  be  admitted  that  they  proceed  from  the 
same  lunar  volcano,  or  that  all  lunar  volcanoes  eject  the  same  kind  of  substan- 
ces, tlie  similarity  of  their  constituents  will  be  explained  ;  in  short,  all  that  is 
necessary  to  raise  the  lunar  hypothesis  to  the  rank  of  a  theory  is  to  prove  the 
fact  that  there  really  do  exist  volcanoes  in  the  moon.  Now  although  observa- 
tion has  supplied  circumstances  which  give  some  probability  to  that  idea,  yet 
it  is  still  very  far  from  being  clearly  established.  Telescopic  examination  of 
the  lunar  surface,  has  certainly  and  clearly  established  the  fact  that  it  is  covered 
in  every  part  that  is  visible  with  mountains,  having  all  the  external  forms  and  char- 
acters of  terrestrial  volcanoes.  The  craters  are  not  only  distinctly  visible,  but 
we  have  been  enabled  to  ascertain  the  existence  of  the  coms  within  them. 
Sir  John  Herschel,  who  has  had  the  advantage  of  obsen'ing  with  the  most 
powerful  reflecting  telescopes,  has  declared  that  the  generality  of  the  lunar 
mountains  present  a  striking  uniformity  and  singularity  of  aspect.  They  are 
wonderfully  numerous,  occupying  by  far  the  larger  portion  of  the  surface,  and 
almost  universally  of  an  exactly  circular  or  cup-shaped  form,  foreshortened, 
however,  into  ellipses  toward  the  limb  ;  but  the  larger  have  for  the  most  part 
flat  bottoms  within,  from  which  rises  centrally  a  small,  steep,  conical  hill. 
They  ofier,  in  short,  in  its  highest  perfection,  the  true  volcanic  character,  as  it 
may  be  seen  in  the  crater  of  Vesuvius,  and  in  a  map  of  the  volcanic  districts 
of  the  Campi  Phlegrei  or  the  Puy  de  Ddme.  And  in  some  of  the  principal 
ones,  decisive  marks  of  volcanic  stratification,  arising  from  successive  depos- 
ites  of  ejected  matter,  may  be  clearly  traced  with  powerful  telescopes.  What 
is,  moreover,  extremely  singular  in  the  geology  of  the  moon  is,  that  although 
nothing  having  the  character  of  seas  can  be  traced  (for  the  dusky  spots  which 
are  commonly  called  seas,  when  closely  examined,  present  appearances  incom- 
patible with  the  supposition  of  deep  water),  yet  there  are  large  regions  per- 
fectly level,  and  apparently  of  a  decidedly  alluvial  character. 

But  this  condition  of  things  may  have  resulted  from  volcanic  action,  which 
took  place  at  an  epoch  long  antecedent  to  the  commencement  of  the  present 
condition  of  our  globe,  and  it  may  be  required  to  establish  the  fact  of  the  pres- 
ent existence  of  active  volcanoes  on  the  moon. 

To  this  it  may  be  answered,  ^r^t,  that  if  active  volcanoes  existed  at  any  re- 
mote period,  the  substances  ejected  from  them  may  have  been  ever  since  re- 
volving in  the  space  around  the  earth,  and  that  they  may  now,  from  time  to 
time,  become  entangled  in  the  earth's  atmosphere  and  descend  to  the  surface. 

iSscofid/y,  it  may  be  replied  that  we  do  possess  indications  of  the  present 
existence  of  lunar  volcanoes,  inasmuch  as  bright,  luminous  spots  have  been 
detected  by  various  astronomers  at  different  times  and  places,  on  the  occasion 
of  total  eclipses  of  the  sun,  on  the  surface  of  the  moon,  then  dark,  and  that  it  is 
impossible,  on  the  one  hand,  to  deny  the  existence  of  what  has  been  witnessed 
by  so  many  competent  observers,  and  that  no  other  supposition  has  been  offer- 
ed to  explain  such  luminous  spots,  except  one,  which  from  its  extreme  improb- 
ability cannot  be  seriously  entertained,  namely,  that  which  supposes  the  sun 
to  have  been  rendered  visible  by  holes  through  the  moon. 

Thus,  then,  stands  the  lunar  theory  of  meteorites.  It  is  exempt  from  most 
of  the  difHculties  and  objections  that  attend  the  other  hypotheses,  but  neverthe- 
less, until  it  be  actually  established  beyond  all  question  that  there  are,  or  have 
been,  active  volcanoes  on  the  moon,  and  that  substances  ejected  from  these 
have  actually  fallen  upon  the  earth,  the  lunar  theory  of  meteorites  cannot  be 
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pronouDced  to  be  aetiMiihiwI  ufadiiif  to  Om  ligid  nteo  of  indnetifB  pbi- 
UMophy. 

Tne  nebiilor  hypodiooMCfta  Mueoly  be  mgeided  in  a  JMiodeiiBito  pmaXd 
view  than  as  a  coDjectora.  We  have  no  obaemtion  to  prove  what  tLo-naian 
of  dienebulbuaniatter  iBinorwbetheritiaaolidyliqmdfOrgaaeoDa.  WekMw 
that  aa  it  esiits  in  the  ateDar  regiona  it  ia  aelHnninoQa ;  but  di«n  iaaoiadi- 
cation  of  aoch  a  ooalitgr  in  anjr  n»tter  exialing  in  the  aolar  mtonL  It 
may  alao  be  contended  that  if  it  eiiat  within  tlia  aokr  ayatem  in  die  qnaati^ 
ooDtemplated  in  thia  hypotheaia.  we  mdifid  eipect  if  to  be  viaiUe^  if  not  by  as 
own  li^ity  at  leaat  by  the  reflected  li|^  of  the  aon.        , 

IVoni  the  expoaition  I  have  here  given  it  will  be  penetved  dint  die  erigia 
of  metemoatoneaia  atlD  involved  in  nnichobecarity*,  We  may^peilnvaipaD- 
noonce  with  aome  degree  of  eooMence  that  they  aie  not  of  iiimialiial  oi^iB, 
nor  generated  in  the  atmoapheie,  and  that  atrictlv  qwaking  they  tun  cooaacaL 

But  we  are  not  yet  in  poaaeaaion  of  all  the  infivnntion  wUA  nhaan^ 
tion  may  aopply  raapeeting  them.  It  ia  not  yet  deady  aaeertained  wkadHr 
they  are  identioal  with  the  appearincea  ao  often  erhihited  in  die  heeveM^  €■!■ 
ed  jribalM^  «l«rjr,  nor  haa  the  eanae  of  due  latter  meteor  been  mplainiiil  A 
great  impediment  to  the  ooirect  infimnation  of  thaae  phenoinnnn».  aiiBaa  fejm 
.  me  fact  that  their  exhibition  in  theheavena  ianotnreoeded  by  anjrdionnHmQa 
which  can  prepare  die  obeerver  for  diem,  and  dM&r.ootttinna^ce  la  aiiilii  liif 
fiwugh  to  aflbrd  <qiportimity  for  correct  obaervatione.  We  aaa^  ttennin^eQa^ 
peUedto  oollect from  acatlued aodrcea, and looee lecorda^  annlL  of  thn  iaAi^ 
-maiioa  which  ia  avaibble  reapecting  them. 

One  of  the  moat  intereating  narrativea  of  thia  kind  on  reeord  in  AiA.af  a 
meteor  which  appeared  in  America,  on  the  )3th  of  November,  1833.     It  was 
^ !  published  in  the  Americai^  Journal  of  Science,  and  b  entitled  to  eapecial  notice. 
I   The  following  is  an  abstract  of  this  narrative : — 

The  meteors  began  to  attract  notice  by  their  frequency  as  early  aa  9  o'clock 
on  the  preceding  evening  (November  12) ;  the  exhibition  became  atrikingly 
brilliant  about  11  o'clock,  but  most  splendid  of  all  about  4  o'clock,  and  oonUnued 
with  but  little  intermission  until  darkness  merged  in  the  light  of  day.  A  few  large 
fire-balls  were  seen  even  after  the  sun  had  risen.  The  entire  extent  of  the 
exhibition  is  not  ascertained,  but  it  covered  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  the 
earth's  surface.  It  has  been  traced  from  the  longitude  of  61^  in  the  Atlantic 
ocean,  to  longitude  of  100^  in  central  Mexico,  and  from  the  North  American  I 
lakes  to  the  southern  side  of  the  island  of  Jamaica.  Everywhere  within  these 
limits,  the  firat  appearance  was  that  of  fire-works  of  the  most  impoaing  gran- 
deur, covering  the  entire  vault  of  heaven  with  myriads  of  fire-baila  reaembliag 
sky-rockets.  On  more  attentive  inspection,  it  was  seen  that  the  meteon  ex- 
hibited three  distinct  varieties ;  the  first  consisting  of  phosphoric  lines^  *PP** 
rently  described  by  a  point ;  the  second  of  large  fire-balls,  that  at  intenab 
darted  along  the  sky,  leaving  numerous  trains,  which  occasionally  remained  ia 
view  for  a  number  of  minutes,  and  in  some  caaes  for  half  an  hour  or  more ; 
the  third,  of  undefined,  luminous  bodies,  which  remained  neariy  atationaiy  for 
a  long  time. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  circumstances  attending  this  display  waa,  that 
the  meteora  all  aeemed  to  emanate  from  one  and  the  same  point.  They  aet  ont 
at  different  distances  from  this  point,  and  proceeded  wiu  immenae  velocity, 
describing,  in  some  instances,  an  arc  of  30^  or  40^  in  leaa  than  four  aecondf. 
At  Poland,  on  the  Ohio,  a  meteor  (of  the  third  varietv)  waa  diatinctly  viaiUe  ia 
the  northeast  for  more  than  an  hour.  At  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  another 
of  extraordinary  size  was  seen  to  couree  the  heavens  for  a  great  length  of 
Ume,  and  then  was  heard  to  explode  with  the  noiae  of  a  cannon.     The  poist 


" 


I  from  which  the  meteors  seemed  to  emanate,  was  observed  by  those  who 
fixed  its  position  among  the  stars  to  be  in  the  constellation  Leo ;  and  what 
ia  very  remarkable,  this  point  was  stationary  among  the  stars  during  the 
whole  period  of  observation ;  that  is  to  say,  it  did  not  move  along  with 
the  earth  in  its  diurnal  rotation  eastward,  but  accompanied  the  stars  in  their 
apparent  progress  westward.  It  is  not  certain  whether  the  meteors  were, 
in  general,  accompanied  by  any  peculiar  sound.  A  few  observers  reported  that 
they  heard  a  hiasinff  noise,  like  the  rushing  of  a  sky-rocket,  and  slight  explo- 
sions, like  the  bursting  of  the  same  bodies.  Nor  does  it  appear  that  any  sub- 
stance reached  the  ground  which  could  be  clearly  established  to  be  a  residu- 
um or  deposite  from  the  meteors.  A  remarkable  change  of  weather  from 
warm  to  cold,  accompanied  the  meteoric  shower,  or  immediately  followed  it,  in 
all  parts  of  the  United  States. 

From  these  circumstances  and  other  particulars  recorded,  it  has  been  infer- 
red that  had  these  meteors  appeared  to  emanate  from  a  point  not  in  the  direction 
of  the  earth's  rotation,  they  had  not  their  origin  in  the  atmosphere.  By  com- 
paring observations  made  upon  them  in  different  latitudes,  it  was  calculated 
that  their  distance  from  the  surface  of  the  earth  must  have  been  above  2,000 
miles.  Assuming  this  result,  which  is,  however,  only  an  approximation,  the 
▼elocity  with  which  they  would  enter  the  atmosphere  may  be  computed. 

A  body  falling  from  the  height  of  2,000  miles  would  acquire  by  the  attrac- 
tioa  of  gravity,  at  50  miles  from  the  earth,  where  it  might  be  supposed  to  en- 
ter the  atmosphere,  a  velocity  of  four  miles  per  second,  being  ten  times  the 
▼elooity  of  a  cannon-ball.  It  is  contended,  therefore,  that  on  entering  the  at- 
mosphere they  would  produce  a  sudden  compression  of  air,  and  corresponding 
evolution  of  heat.  That  the  heat  thus  produced  would  render  the  bodies  in- 
candescent, and  if  they  were  combustible,  would  set  them  on  fire.  It  is  argued 
that  the  quantity  of  heat  which  would  be  extricated  from  the  air  by  such  com- 
pression would  exceed  that  of  the  hottest  fiimace ;  but  that  if  the  velocity 
arising  firom  the  earth's  motion  were  added  to  the  proper  velocity  of  the  body 
itself,  which  it  must  be,  if  these  motions  are  contrary,  there  would  then  be  an 
efiective  velocity  of  fourteen,  instead  of  four  miles  per  second,  and  a  still 
greater  amount  of  heat  would  be  produced.  It  is  argued  that  these  meteors 
must  have  been  constituted  of  very  light  materials ;  for  if  their  quantity  of 
matter  had  been  considerable,  with  so  great  a  velocity  they  would  have  had 
sufiicient  momentum  to  reach  the  earth,  and  the  most  disastrous  consequences 
might  have  ensued.  From  the  apparent  magnitude  of  many  of  the  meteors, 
and  their  probable  distance,  it  was  conjectured  that  they  were  bodies  of  a  very 
large  size,  although  it  was  impossible  to  ascertain  their  magnitude  with  any 
certainty.  It  was  supposed  that  they  were  only  stopped  in  the  atmosphere,  and 
prevented  from  reaching  the  earth  by  transferring  their  motion  to  columns  of  air, 
large  volumes  of  which  Siey  would  suddenly  and  violently  displace.  It  was  con- 
sidered remarkable  that  the  state  of  the  weather,  and  the  condition  of  the  seasons 
following  this  meteoric  shower,  were  just  such  as  might  have  been  anticipated 
horn  these  disturbing  circumstances  of  the  atmospheric  equilibrium.  Such 
were  the  speculations  to  which  this  remarkable  phenomenon  gave  rise. 

Whatever  be  the  origin  of  the  phenomena  of  shooting  stars,  it  cannot  fail  to 
be  interesting  to  learn  Sie  principal  circumstances  which  observation  has  col- 
lected respecting  them. 

Their  apparent  magnitudes  are  very  various.  Sometimes  they  are  not  bright- 
er or  larger  than  the  smallest  star  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  and  at  other  times 
they  surpass  in  splendor  the  most  brilliant  of  the  planets.  Sometimes  the  glob- 
ular form  can  be  distinctly  recognised  upon  them,  and  they  are  not  distinguish- 
able from  the  meteors  called  fii^alls. 


^^^ 


%^it^«^ 


«P«MV«»*I 


Shootiag  UMi  gaaa  to  pwroii  •qpJIy  »  cwty  rlmfMJ  m  gyiwy  glrtsof 
I  die  weather.    Thef  aie  ooenioM%  eeeA  «l  aH  ■ 


of  thayeer.  In* 
fteqaendjineiiMBverttldieeiidof  dieeMnB.    TlMgnypearamllf  tebe 
followed  b^  m  laonaoMi  tnin  of  ialeindj  wUle  lighL 

A  qneetioo  will  nuMdiatrij  aiiee,  wlMthv  ihie  be  a  leal  eontnuwdpkfaicd 
Uiie  of  li|^  or  wlMdMT  U  Hml  aol  laAar  be  aaeiibed  to  die  aaaa  eane  wbich 
makea  w  aee  a  rnmiilete  eiicle  of  lidil  when  aligned  adek leiolf  ee nfUBtf  m 


a  eiicle.    In  diet  csm  die  eiicle  of  Bghl  b  aol  nal,  die  efeetbeiBf  an  optfal 
illiiatoii.    The  memiiriiie  of  die  eyo  wMeh  b  ejected  by  light  bae  been 
taiaed  to  praeerre  die  ImBteiaiea  aade  apoa  kfar  abet  owe  teiiA  of  m 
after  the  ctiieo  whieh  produced  diet  ininaiics  haa  oeaaed le  act.    Wey 
qoeBtlry  contiinie  to  eee  a  viaiUe  object  ia  waj  poiitioB  Cbr  a  leath  of  a 
oad  after  it  haa  left  that  poaitioa.    l(  thea,  a  Imaiaoua  ohjject  aioffa  Ofcr  a 
taia qiace  m  one  teath of  a  eecoad,  die  ejo  will  eee  it  atdw 
ereiT  nait  of  that  anace  aad  coaaeoaeaithr.  diat  anace  will  aaaear 
aooaliaeof  li|^ 

U^  dierefocet  die  laiaiaoaa  tiaiairiiich  ia  vidbla  after  a  abeoliag  etar, 
duooi^  a  qiace  ofor  whi^  dM  etar  BMwed  ia  oae  teadi  of  a  eemdy  it  ia  An 
\  poeaible  that  anch  fanaiaooi  tiaia  mwj  be  inaacry*  beiag  a  aero  opdeal  diMt 
of  die  iqiid  nwtioa  of  die  etar.    But  if  itbekngerthaatbia.  or  if  kbe  viriUc 
ia  oae  place  for  oMm  thaa  die  teath  of  a  aecoad  after  die  otar  haa  awvad  fima  . 
that  place,  thMi  it  caaaot  be  eiDlaiaed  CO  tide  pnacinle  «ad  aiartbe  adaiBii 
to  be  aa  actaal  tiaia  of  Ugbc    Nqw  it  ia  atatea  bjr  ooeerven  of  theee  aietaow,  \ 
that  the  traiae  are  aooMtiaiee  eeea  tat  aererd  mintee,    la  the  caee  of  aolail 
firo'ballai  Dr.  CHben  obeenred  traiae  iHdch  cootinaed  viaible  far  aiz  or  eevea 
minutes,  and  Brandos  in  one  instance  estimated  that  fifteen  minutes  elapsed 
between  the  extinction  of  the  fire-bail  and  the  disappearance  of  the  luminous 
train.     In  general  the  trains  have  the  same  hollow,  cylindrical  appearance  ss 
the  tails  of  comets,  their  inner  part  appearing  to  be  void  of  luminous  matter, 
and  a  further  resemblance  to  comets  is  exhibited  in  the  curved  form,  which  i 
they  sometimes  assume. 

Various  and  discordant  have  been  the  explanations  ofiered  of  these  luminous 
trains.  Some  have  ascribed  them  to  an  oUy  sulphurous  vapor  existing  in  the 
atmosphere,  which,  being  disposed  in  thin  layers  and  becoming  inflamed 
would  exhibit  the  appearance  of  a  brilliant  spark  passing  rapidly  from  point  to 
point.  Beccaria  and  Yassali  considered  them  to  be  lines  of  electrical  sparks, 
an  h3rpothesis,  however,  which  has  been  abandoned.  Lavoisier,  Yolta,  and 
others,  explain  these  meteors  by  supposing  that  hydrogen  gas  accumulated,  hf 
its  lightness,  in  the  higher  regions  of  the  atmosphere,  was  inflamed.  But  the 
general  law  of  gases,  which  gives  them  a  tendency  to  mingle,  notwithstanding 
the  efiect  of  their  specific  gravities,  puts  aside  this  hypothesis. 

In  the  year  1798  an  investigation  of  the  heights  of  shooting  stars  was  un- 
dertaken by  Brandes,  at  Leipsig,  and  Benzenberg,  at  Dasseldorf.  Having  se- 
lected a  base  line  (about  nine  miles  in  length),  they  placed  themselves  at  its  ex- 
tremities, on  appointed  nights,  and  observed  all  the  shooting  stars  which  ap- 
peared, tracing  their  courses  through  the. heavens  on  a  celestial  map,  and 
noting  the  instants  of  their  appearances  and  extinctions  by  chronometers  pre- 
viously compared.  The  difiference  of  the  paths  traced  on  the  heavens  aflforded 
data  for  the  determination  of  the  parallaxes,  and  consequently  the  heights  and 
the  lengths  of  the  orbits.  On  six  evenings,  between  September  and  Novem- 
ber, the  whole  number  of  shooting  stars  seen  by  both  observers  was  402 :  of 
these,  22  were  identified  as  having  been  observed  by  each  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  altitude  of  the  meteor  above  the  ground  at  the  instant  of  extinction 
could  be  computed.    The  least  of  the  altitudes  was  about  6  English  miles.    Of 
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the  whole,  there  were  7  under  45  miles ;  9  between  45  and  90 ;  6  above  90 ; 
and  the  highest  was  above  140  miles.  There  were  only  two  observed  so  com- 
pletely as  to  afford  data  for  determining  the  velocity.  The  first  gave  25  miles, 
and  the  second  from  17  to  21  miles,  in  a  second.  The  most  remarkable  result 
was,  that  one  of  them,  certainly,  was  observed  not  to  faU^  but  to  move  in  a 
direction  away  from  the  earth. 

By  these  observations  a  precise  idea  was  first  obtained  of  the  altitudes,  dis- 
tances, and  velocities,  of  these  singular  meteors.  A  similar  but  more  extended 
plan  of  observation  was  organized  by  Brandes,  in  1823,  and  carried  into  effect 
at  Breslau  and  the  neighboring  towns,  by  a  considerable  number  of  persons, 
obcerving  at  the  same  time  on  concerted  nights.  Between  April  and  October 
about  1800  shooting  stars  were  noted  at  &e  dififerent  places — out  of  which 
number  62  were  found  which  had  been  observed  simultaneously  at  more  than 
one  station,  in  such  a  manner  that  their  respective  altitudes  could  be  deter- 
mined, and  36  others  of  which  the  observations  furnished  data  for  estimating 
the  entire  orbits.  Of  these  98,  the  heights  (at  the  time  of  extinction)  of  4  were 
computed  to  be  under  15  £nglish  miles  ;  of  13,  between  15  and  30  miles ;  of 
22,  between  30  and  45  ;  of  33,  between  45  and  70 ;  of  13,  between  70  and  90 ; 
and  of  1I«  above  90  miles.  Of  these  last,  two  had  an  altitude  of  about  140 
miles,  one  of  220  miles,  one  of  280,  and  there  was  one  of  which  the  height 
was  estimated  to  exceed  460  miles. 

On  the  36  computed  orbits,  in  26  instances  the  motion  was  downward,  in 
one  case  horizontal,  and  in  the  remaining  nine  more  or  less  upward.  The 
velocities  were  between  18  and  36  miles  in  a  second.  The  trajectories  were 
frequently  not  straight  lines,  but  incurvated,  sometimes  in  the  horizontal  and 
sometinies  in  the  vertical  direction,  and  sometimes  they  were  of  a  serpentine 
form.  The  predominating  direction  of  the  motion  of  the  meteors  from  north- 
east to  southwest,  contrary  to  that  of  the  earth  in  its  orbit,  was  very  remarka- 
ble, and  is  important  in  reference  to  their  physical  theory.  ^ 

A  similar  set  of  observations  was  made  in  Belgium,  in  1824,  under  the  di- 
rection of  M.  Quetelet,  the  results  of  which  are  published  in  the  Annuaire  de 
BruxtUts  for  1837.  M.  Quetelet  was  chiefly  solicitous  to  determine  the  velocity 
of  the  meteors.  He  obtained  six  corresponding  observations,  from  which  this 
element  could  be  deduced,  and  the  result  varied  from  10  to  25  English  miles 
in  m  second.  The  mean  of  the  six  results  gave  a  velocity  of  nearly  17  miles 
per  second,  a  little  less  than  that  of  the  earth  in  its  orbit. 

Another  set  of  corresponding  observations  was  made  in  Switzerland,  on  the 
10th  of  August,  1838,  a  circumstantial  account  of  which  is  given  by  M.  Wart- 
maon  in  Quetelet'* s  Correspondence  Mathematique  for  July,  1839.  M.  Wart- 
maon  and  five  other  observers,  provided  with  celestial  charts,  stationed  them- 
selves at  the  observatory  of  Geneva,  and  the  corresponding  observations  were 
made  at  Planchettes,  a  village  about  sixty  miles  to  the  northeast  of  that  city. 

In  the  space  of  seven  and  a  half  hours  the  number  of  meteors  observed  by  the 
six  observers  at  Geneva  was  381,  and  during  five  and  a  half  hours  the  number 
observed  at  Planchettes  by  two  observers,  was  104.  All  the  circumstances  of 
the  phenomena — the  place  of  the  apparition  and  disappearance  of  each  meteor, 
the  time  it  continued  visible,  its  brightness  relatively  to  the  fixed  stars,  whether 
accompanied  with  a  train,  <&c. — were  carefully  noted,  and  the  trajectories  de- 
scribed by  the  meteors,  were  very  different,  varying  from  8^  to  70^  of  angular 
space.  The  velocities  appeared  also  to  differ  considerably ;  but  the  average 
velocity  was  supposed  by  M.  Wartmann  to  be  25^  per  second.  It  was  found, 
from  the  comparison  of  the  simultaneous  observations,  that  the  average  height 
above  the  ground  was  about  550  miles  ;  and  hence  the  relative  velocity  was 
computed  to  be  about  240  miles  in  a  second.     But  as  the  greater  number 
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morad  m  m  dinctioo  OTfMMte  to  that  of  Am  6»di  in  its  ctMt|thpniiiliiiif»' 
lo&lj  mm  Iw  diidiiithad  by  die  eudi*8  vtlod^  (abo«t  1 0  hOm  te  «  ■■bpbIX 
this  still  leaTM  vpwud  of  330  milM  por  maaai  m  die  >hiolKo  lofcuilf  ofik 
metoor,  wUeh  is  inofo  than  11  tfanea  die  orWtiid  Toloeirf  of  fhm  wftk^ 
■nd  m  bair  tinMo  thai  of  the  planot  Meremy,  Mid  jmbMf  grMtor  ~ 
mnxy  of  the  comets  at  their  perihelion. 

Soch  are  the  priDcipal  facU  whidi  have  yel  been  eslaMiehed 
heights,  Telocities,  aal  orinta,  of  die  abedtnig  elsn :  and  it  to 
ohieflj,  that  we  are  enabled  to  fotm  may  probaSle  coajeolBfeii 
origin.  And  ainoe  it  ia  now  establiahed  diet  no  diileraice  to 
tween  the  burger  ahootingatara  and  small  Av^telbtbedi  baring  atoHhr 
and  Telocitieai  and  preaenting  abeoliiielj  die  aame 
anme  them  to  be  of  the  aame  nature,  and  dial  whaiefer 
apeoting  fire4»lto  will  appljr  eqittsUy  to  dw  kiger  aboeiiag 
ue  me^orio  anpearanoea^  wUeh  the  latter  teni  to  appBed  wamf 
objecta  of  totaUT  diffeienl  nakrea,  to  a  qneaiton  admilth^  a  doabc  Ittopoaifr 
bto  that  among  ttieshootinj[atam  there  may  be  ehjeeia  which  aaeiniwelj  afc—ii 
apariw,  or  wUoh  bafo  dieir  origm  in  apoiHaneoiisly^inihaMnahle  gnaan^  imina 
crmihnown,  esiating  m  the  atmosphere ;  hi  the  greaiet  pan  of  maaa  mmd  be 
eooridersd  aa  identieal  with  fire-baUa. 

The  Iwiar  hypodieato  adTanced  by  Laplaee,  Bendins,  and  iilb—,-aa-s» 
plato  meteoric  atoaee,  appeaia  to  be  attended  widi  aeriona  dJUiialitoafc  i^to- 
deed,itbe  not  ahogedmrinoompatibto  widi  the  phenomena  of  shooihif  Stan.'  b 
order  to  enter  oor  atmoaphere  with  a  Tolociiy  of  30  milea  m  a  nsosind^  llaliy 
be  shown  diat,  if  they  come  from  the  moon,  tMy  most  haYo  been  piujeotsdfcsi 
the  lunar  surface  with  a  yelocity  of  about  120,000  feet  in  a  second,  which  may 
be  regarded  as  almost  impossible. 

It  thus  appears  that  those  shooting  stars  and  fire-balls  which  have  the  pltne- 
tary  velocity  of  from  20  to  40  miles  in  a  second,  cannot,  with  any  probability, 
be  regarded  as  having  their  origin  in  the  moon.  Whether  any  individual  bod- 
ies, moving  with  a  smaller  velocity,  may  have  a  lunar  origin,  ia  a  qoestioa  i 
which  cannot  be  decisively  answered.  **  To  me,"  says  Dr.  Olbers,  ^  it  doet 
not  appear  at  all  probable ;  and  I  regard  the  moon,  in  its  present  circomstan* 
ces,  as  an  extremely  peaceable  neighbor,  which,  from  its  want  of  water  and 
atmosphere,  is  no  longer  capable  of  any  strong  explosions." 

The  hypothesis  first  suggested  by  Chladni  is  that  which  appeara  to  hafe 
met  with  most  favor,  having  been  adopted  by  Arago  and  other  eminent  aatrono- 
mers  of  the  present  day  to  explain  the  November  phenomena.  It  conaists  ii 
supposing  that,  independently  of  the  great  planets,  there  exist  in  the  planecaiy 
regions  myriads  of  small  bodies  which  circulate  about  the  sun,  generally  in 
groups  of  zones,  and  that  some  of  these  zones  intersect  the  ecliptic,  and  are, 
consequently,  encountered  by  the  earth  in  its  annual  revolution.  The  princi* 
pal  difficulties  attending  this  theory  are  the  following : — 

First,  that  bodies  moving  in  groups  in  the  circumstances  suppoeed,  must 
necessarily  move  in  the  same  direction,  and  consequently  they  become  visi* 
ble  from  one  point  and  move  toward  the  opposite.  Now  although  the  obserfi- 
tions  seem  to  show  that  the  predominating  direction  is  from  nordieast  to  south- 
west, yet  shooting  stars  are  observed  on  the  same  nights  to  emanate  from  all 
points  of  the  heavens,  and  to  move  in  all  possible  directions.  Secondly,  their 
average  velocity  (especially  as  determined  by  Wartmann),  greatly  exceeds  that 
which  any  body  circulating  about  the  sun  can  have  at  the  distance  of  the  eaith. 
Thirdly,  from  their  appearance,  and  the  luminous  train  which  they  generally 
leave  behind  them,  and  which  oAen  remains  visible  for  several  seconds,  some* 
times  for  whole  minutes,  and  also  from  their  being  situated  within  the  esith's 
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shadow,  and  at  heights  far  exceeding  those  at  which  the  atmosphere  can  he 
supposed  capable  of  supporting  combustion,  it  is  manifest  that  their  light  is  not 
reflected  from  the  sun,  they  must  therefore  be  self-luminous,  which  is  contrary 
to  every  analogy  of  the  solar  system.  Fourthly,  if  masses  of  solid  matter  ap- 
proached so  near  the  earth  as  many  of  the  shootinff-stars  do,  some  of  them 
would  inevitably  be  attracted  to  it,  but' of  the  thousands  of  shooting-stars  which 
have  been  observed,  there  is  no  authenticated  instance  of  any  one  having  ac- 
tually reached  the  earth.  Fifthly,  instead  of  the  meteors  being  attracted  to 
the  earth,  some  of  them  are  observed  actually  to  rise  upward  and  to  describe 
orbits  which  are  convex  toward  the  earth,  a  circumstance  of  which,  on  the 
present  hypothesis,  it  seems  difficult  to  give  any  rational  explanation. 

From  the  difficulties  attending  every  hypodiesis  which  has  hitherto  been 
proposed,  it  may  be  inferred  how  very  little  real  knowledge  has  yet  been  ob- 
Uiiied  respecting  the  nature  of  the  shooting-stars.  It  is  certain  that  they  ap- 
pear at  great  altitudes  above  the  earth,  and  that  they  move  with  prodigious 
velocity,  but  ever3rthing  else  respecting  them  is  involved  in  profound  mystery. 
From  the  whole  of  the  facts,  M.  Wartmann  thinks  that  the  most  rational  con- 
clusion we  can  adopt  is,  that  the  meteors  probably  owe  their  origin  to  the  dis- 
engagement of  electricity,  or  of  some  analogous  matter,  which  takes  place  in 
the  celestial  regions  on  every  occasion  in  which  the  conditions  necessary  for 
theprodnction  of  the  phenomena  are  renewed. 

The  presumption  in  favor  of  the  cosmical  origin  of  the  shooting  stars  are 
chiefly  founded  on  their  periodical  recurrence  at  certain  epochs  of  the  year, 
and  the  extraordinary  displays  of  the  phenomena  in  various  years  on  the  nights 
of  the  12th  or  13th  of  November. 

We  shall  here  merely  state  the  principal  circumstances  accompanying  those 
of  1799,  which  put  the  notion  of  a  iunar  origin  entirely  out  of  the  question. 

On  the  morning  of  the  12th  of  November,  1799,  before  sunrise,  Humboldt 
and  Bonpland,  then  on  the  coast  of  Mexico,  were  witnesses  to  a  remarkable 
exhibition  of  shooting  stars  and  fire-balls.  They  filled  the  part  of  the  heavens 
extending  from  due  east  to  about  30^  toward  the  north  and  south.  They  rose 
firom  the  horizon  between  the  east  and  northeast  points,  described  arcs  of  un- 
equal magnitude,  and  fell  toward  the  south ;  some  of  them  rose  to  the  height 
of  40^,  all  above  25^  or  30^.  Many  of  them  appeared  to  explode,  but  the 
larger  number  disappeared  without  emitting  sparks ;  some  had  a  nucleus  ap- 
parently equal  to  Jupiter.  This  most  remarkable  spectacle  was  seen  at  the 
same  time  in  Camana,  on  the  borders  of  Brazil,  in  French  Guiana,  in  the  chan- 
nel of  Bahama,  on  the  continent  of  North  America,  in  Labrador,  and  in  Green- 
land, and  even  at  Carlsruhe,  Halle,  and  other  places  in  Germany,  many  shoot- 
ing stars  were  seen  on  the  same  day.  At  Nain  and  Hofienthal  in  Labrador, 
and  at  Neuhemhut  and  Lichtenau  in  Greenland,  the  meteors  seem  to  have  ap- 
peared the  nearest  to  the  earth.  At  Nain  they  fell  toward  all  points  of  the 
horizon,  and  some  of  them  had  a  diameter  which  the  spectators  estimated  at 
half  an  ell.     (See  Humboldt's  Recueil  des  Voyages,  <&c..  Vol.  11.) 

A  not  less  stupendous  exhibition  took  place  in  North  America  on  the  night 
of  the  12th  of  November,  1833.  In  1834  similar  phenomena  occurred  on  the 
night  of  the  13th  of  November;  but  on  this  occasion  the  meteors  were  of  a 
smiBdler  size.  In  1835,  1836,  and  1838,  shooting  stars  were  observed  on  the 
night  of  November  13,  in  difierent  parts  of  the  world,  but  though  diligently 
looked  for  on  the  same  nights  in  1839  and  1840,  they  do  not  appear  to  have 
been  more  numerous  than  on  other  nights  about  the  same  season  of  the  year. 

The  second  great  meteoric  epoch  is  the  10th  of  August,  first  pointed  out 
by  M.  Quetelet,  and  although  no  displays  similar  to  those  of  the  No\*ember 
period  have  been  witnessed  on  this  night,  there  are  more  instances  of  the  re- 
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of  Iho  phenomena.  In  the  last  ihree  years  (1838,  1839,  1840), 
nhiKiliug  stare  were  obserred  in  gieat  numbers  boih  on  the  9tb  and  10th ;  bui 
they  appear  in  general  lo  be  unusually  abundant  during  the  first  iwo  weeks  of 
AuguBt.  The  other  periods  which  hare  been  remarked,  are  the  18ih  of  Octo- 
ber, the  23d  or  24ih  of  April,  the  6lh  and  7ih  of  December,  the  nights  from 
the  I5ih  to  the  20th  of  June,  and  the  2d  of  January. 

Halley  Irst  HU|;geaied  the  idea  that  the  shooting  stars  may  be  obaprved  u 
signals  for  determining  differences  of  latitude  by  simultaneous  obserrations, 
and  ^f^BkeIynB  In  1783  published  a  paper  on  the  subject,  in  which  he  call* 
the  aiientiou  of  astronomers  to  the  phenomena,  and  distinctly  points  out  tfaii 
application.  The  idea  was  revived  by  Benzenbcrg  in  1802,  but  so  long  as 
they  were  regarded  merely  as  casual  phenomena,  it  could  scarcely  be  hoped 
that  they  would  be  of  much  use  in  this  respect  to  practical  astronomy,  Ai 
soon,  however,  as  their  periodicity  became  probable,  the  phenomena  acquired 
a  new  interest,  and  some  recent  attempts  to  determine  longitudes  in  this  man- 
ner have  proved  that  the  method  is  not  to  be  disregarded. 

The  probability  of  the  conjecture  thai  the  causes  of  the  meteoric  phenomena 
observed  in  the  months  of  August  and  November  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that 
ihe  particular  regions  of  the  solar  system  through  which  the  earth  passes  at 
these  seasons,  are  the  seats  of  an  unusual  quantity  of  the  matter  composing 
these  meteors,  must  in  a  great  degree  depend  on  the  extent  to  which  it  can  be 
proved  by  observation  that  such  meteors  do  really  prevail  at  each  of  those 
periods  of  the  year. 

With  a  view  of  testing  this,  I  have  collected  together,  from  various  sourcM, 
the  dates  of  the  most  remarkable  atmospheric  appearances  of  this  clasa  from 
the  eighth  century  to  the  present  time.  In  the  following  table,  the  day  of  the 
monih  when  it  has  been  recorded,  is  placed  iji  iho  column  under  iho  moulh, 
and  in  ihe  line  with  the  year  of  the  occurrence.  Where  an  asterisk  occurs 
under  the  month,  the  particular  night  has  not  been  recorded,  but  the  appear- 
ance has  merely  been  mentioned  as  having  occurred. 
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Ju. 

p«b. 

Ntrdi 

Apni. 

Hv 

JiinB. 

JulT. 
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S.pl. 

.Oct. 

Nor. 

Vk. 
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902 
1039 
1092 
1202 
1741 
1777 
1779 
1781 
1784 
-      1785 
1798 
1799 
1KI3 
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1806 
1811 
1812 
1813 
181S 
1818 
1819 
1819 
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1823 
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1827 
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1829 
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1831 
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19 

25 

7 

* 

26 

17 

9 
8. 
9 

27 
27 

9 

11 

T 

6 

19 

12 
12 

S 

12 
13 
13 
13 
13 
13 
13 

22 

23 

10 
10 

18 

11 
10 
14 

6 
13 

» 

3 
10 

19 
10 
14 
14 
10 
14 
10 
14 

10 
JO 

10 
8 
10 

Tmil  lo  •Dch  a  degree  as  to  attract  particular  notice.     Of  theee,  iwenty-Bix  oc- 
coiTod  between  Uie  8th  and  ISlh  of  August,  and  thirteen  the  6th  and  ]Slh  of 
Noremher.     Thus  three  fourths  of  the  nights  recorded  correspond  to  the  epoch* 
to  which  we  have  referred. 

Wo  hare  not  seen  any  sufficiently  precise  account  of  the  number  of  these 

Fewer  were  noticed  in  Paris  in  November,  1837,  than  were  expected ;  but  on 
the  Dighl  between  the   15th  and  16lh,  seventeen  were  seen  at  that  place  by 

Seine  and  Loire,  thirty-nine  were  observed  on  the  night  between  the  14th  and 

13ih  ;  six  were  observed  on  the  same  night  at  Geneva,  and  four  at  Montpellior. 
Some  disappointment  was  produced  in  1837,  by  the  circumstance  of  an  un- 
timially  small  number  being  seen  on  the  night  between  the  12th  and  13th, 
vising  from  an  erroneous  impTeasion  that  that  was  the  night  on  which  their 
pario£cal  return  should  be  expected.     It  will  be  seen,  however,  from  the  pre- 

ceding  table,  llial  ihete  appearances  hare  oat  U  all  bten  cwifitinl  Id  the  mz\t 
of  Ibe  12th  i  but  independently  of  this,  tbe  night  of  ibe  ISQi  al  Paria  wm  u 
bri^l,  that  itars  of  (he  aeconJ  tnag^itude  were  not  Tuible,  and  consequrnllT 
meieor*— ev«n  aupposiiig  ihecn  to  have  eaiaied  of  similar  or  of  inferidr  brigbi- 
IHWI  I  nm\i  BOt  have  been  obaeTTed.  Il  abould  alao  be  couaiilcred,  thai  tbeir 
Wt^^ffManC9  at  any  panicular  pJacp,  ia  no  proof  of  their  non-cxieiencc  in 
•tf  HWHfharo.  They  may  be  produced  during  the  day,  or  they  may  be  prn- 
iaeti  ia  n  jmn  of  the  aiino*phere  not  viaible  from  tbe  place  in  queMion.  Thia, 
ia  1833,  when  they  were  a  general  object  of  terror  lo  the  people  €>f  America 
they  attracted  but  lillle  attentian  in  Europe.  On  the  other  hand,  they  aomc- 
timea  appear  con  tempo  raneously  in  the  atmosphere  on  opposite  sides  of  the 
globe-  [a  1637,  they  were  obserred  from  the  French  ship  BoaUr,  on  the 
other  side  of  the  globe,  while  on  the  same  day  in  Europe,  a  vast  number  ap- 
peared. 

On  the  night  of  the  12lh  of  November,  J836,  Sir  John  Herscbel  ohservel 
theae  phenomena  al  the  cape  of  Good  Hope,  Their  number  wao  not  reir 
conaiderable,  but  their  motion  had  a  marked  regularity ;  ibey  appeaivd  tu 
diverge  from  a  centre  or  focus,  which  preserved  a  fixed  position  with  respM 
to  the  horizoD,  but  bad  no  nich  fixed  relation  to  tbe  objecta  on  the  firmament. 
This  point,  or  centre,  to  which  their  coninKin  directions  conTerged,  was  a  pout 
of  about  thirty  degrees  abore  the  horiion,  and  sixty  degrees  west  of  north. 

On  Uie  night  of  the  9th  of  Augiut,  1 637,  M.  Wartmatin  obserred  these  _ 
noraena  at  Geoevs;  between  nine  o'clock,  P.  M.,  and  midnight,  eighty-iwa 
were  seen  in  different  pans  of  the  heavens.  They  were  most  frequent  abooi 
tan  o'clock,  and  then  appeared  to  emanate  from  a  centre  or  focna  situated  be- 
tween the  star  B,  in  the  consicliatioa  of  Basics,  and  the  star  A,  in  ibc 
stellation  of  the  Dragon.  At  a  ijuaiter  past  ten,  Iwenly-seven  were  seel 
were  remarkable  for  their  bright  bluish  light.  Other  obaerrers  io  the 
neighborhood  and  on  the  same  night,  counted  one  hundred  and  forty-ni 
one  part  of  the  heavens,  between  a  quarter  before  nine  and  half  past  elereo 
o'clock. 

Of  these  hundred  and  forty-nine  meteors,  three  had  the  appearance  of  rotrod 
disks,  or  globes,  of  a  ruddy  red  color,  measuring  from  4  to  3  minutes  in  di' 
amcter,  being  about  one  sixth  part  of  the  moon's  diameter.  Twenty-six  w«r( 
more  brilliant  than  the  planet  Venus,  and  of  resplendent  whiteness ;  the  re- 
mainder had  the  appearance  of  stars  from  the  first  to  the  third  msgnilude,  their 
colors  varying  between  bine,  yellow,  and  orange. 

On  the  night  of  the  I  lib  of  November,  1632,  M.  Tharand,  a  retired  officer 
al  Limoges,  slated  that  workmen  who  were  employed  in  laying  the  foundation  of 
the  bridge  over  the  river  Vieune,  obsen'od  the  tirmament  brilliant  with  meieoti, 
which  at  first  only  amused  them,  but  afier  some  hours  the  number  and  splen- 
dor of  these  luminous  appearances  were  so  greatly  augmented,  that  the  peopls 
were  seized  with  panics,  and  so  great  was  their  terror,  that  ihcy  abandoned 
their  labor  and  flew  to  their  families,  exclaiming  that  the  end  of  ibe  world 
had  arrived.  On  the  next  day  these  people  were  intenogaied  on  the  subject. 
and  their  accounts  varied  according  to  the  difiercnt  impressions  which  iai 
been  produced  on  their  imaginations.  Some  declared  that  they  saw  stream 
of  blue  fire ;  others  that  they  beheld  bars  of  red  iron  crossing  each  other  in 
all  direciiooa  ;  oihera  that  they  beheld  an  immense  quantity  of  flying  rockelt. 
All  agreed  that  the  phenomena  were  ditTused  over  every  part  of  the  firmament ; 
that  they  commenced  at  eleven  o'clock,  and  continued  till  four  tho  oeil 
morning. 
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Locke  somewhere  observes,  with  his  usual  felicity  of  illustration,  that  the 
**  mind,  like  the  eye,  while  it  makes  us  see  and  perceive  all  other  things,  can 
never  turn  its  view  with  advantage  upon  itself."  We  encounter  something 
similar  to  this  in  our  researches  through  the  universe  ;  for  of  all  the  objects 
which  compose  it,  one  of  the  most  difficult  with  which  to  obtain  a  complete 
and  accurate  knowledge  is  the  planet  which  we  inhabit.  The  cause  of  this 
is  our  proximity  to  it,  and  intimate  connexion  with  it.  We  are  confined  upon 
its  surface,  from  which  we  cannot  separate  ourselves.  We  cannot  obtain  a 
bird's-eye  view  of  it,  nor  at  any  one  time  behold  more  than  an  insignificant 
portion  of  its  surface.  We  have  the  same  difficulty  in  obtaining  an  acquaint- 
ance with  it  that  a  microscopic  animalcule  would  have  in  acquiring  a  perfect 
knowledge  of  the  form  and  dimensions  of  a  tenestrial  globe  twelve  incnes  in 
diameter,  on  the  surface  of  which  it  creeps. 

Still,  by  a  variety  of  indirect  methods  supplied  by  the  ingenuity  of  scientific 
research,  we  have  been  enabled  to  ascertain  its  form,  and  dimensions,  and 
physical  constitution,  with  a  considerable  degree  of  accuracy. 


{ 


FORM   OF   THK   EARTH. 

The  first  impression  produced  upon  the  eye  of  an  observer,  who  has  not 
carried  his  inquiries  further,  is,  that  the  surface  of  the  earth  is  a  flat  plane,  in- 
terrupted only  by  the  inequalities  of  the  land.  A  little  careful  observation, 
however,  upon  tUe  many  phenomena  which  are  easily  accessible  to  every 
observer,  will  correct  this  erroneous  impression. 

1 .  It  is  well  known  that  if  a  vojrage  were  made  upon  the  earth,  continually 
preserving  one  and  the  same  direction,  or  doing  so  as  nearly  as  circumstances 
will  permit,  we  should  at  length  arrive  at  the  place  from  which  we  departed. 
If  the  earth  were  an  indefinite  plane,  this  could  not  happen.  It  is  evident, 
theOy  that  whatever  be  the  exact  form  of  the  earth,  it  is  a  body  which  is  on 
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everr  aida  limited,  and  one  which  must  ihererore  have  such  a  surface 
traveller  or  navigator  can  completely  surround  it  io  one  continuous  cour 

Let  us  see,  however,  whether  we  miiy  not  obtain  evidence  more  dial 
to  its  form.  If  we  stand  on  the  deck  of  a  ship  at  sea,  and  oui  of  aighi  c 
the  view  being  bounded  only  by  sea  and  sky,  and  look  at  the  horizoo  \ 
■hip  approaches,  we  shall  at  first  see  its  topmast  rising  out  of  the  walei 
pole.  As  it  gradually  cornea  nearer  lo  us,  more  of  the  mast  will  becoD 
ble,  and  the  sails  will  be  seen — cut  off,  however,  horizontally,  by  the 
which  the  water  and  aky  unite.  Upon  ihe  nearer  approach  of  the  at 
hull  will  at  length  become  visible.  Now,  since  this  lakes  place  on  % 
■round  us,  it  will  follow  thai  when  the  ship  is  at  a  distance,  thera  e 
something  interposed  between  the  eye  and  it  which  intercepts  the  Tien 
but  as  the  surface  of  the  water  is  generally  uniform,  and  not  subject  to 
and  occasional  inequalities  like  that  of  the  land,  we  can  only  imagine  i 
era!  form  lo  be  convex,  and  that  its  convexity  is  interposed  beiwe«n  i 
and  llie  object  so  as  to  intercept  the  view. 

Since  the  same  effects  are  observed  from  whatever  direction  the  ah 
approach,  it  will  follow  that  the  same  convexity  must  prevail  on  every 

If  we  admit  the  earth  to  be  globular,  or  nearly  so.  and  the  surface 
water  to  partake  of  this  fi^re,  1,  the  manner  in  which  a  ship  becomes 
on  approaching  the  eye  will  be  easily  and  simply  esplaiiied. 
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la  the  position  a,  in  the  annexed  figure,  the  convexity  of  the  globe 
between  the  ship  and  the  eye,  the  view  of  il  is  intercepted  ;  but  aa  t] 
approaches  toward  h,  the  masts  first  and  then  the  sails  and  rigging  rise 
the  hne  of  sight  and  come  into  view,  and  lastly  the  hull  will  be  seen. 

If,  on  the  contrary,  the  surface  extending  from  the  eye  to  the  ship 
plane,  the  ship  would  be  rendered  invisible  only  by  reason  of  its  dia 
whereas  it  is  ascertained  that  a  ship  frequently  is  invisible  at  a  diafa 
which  it  must  be  seen  but  for  the  interposition  of  some  other  object ;  tb 
be  tested,  and  in  fact  is  frequently  tested  at  sea  by  mounting  to  the  raai 
whence  the  seaman  being  enabled  to  overlook  the  convexity,  sees  vessel* 
are  invisible  from  the  deck,  athough,  strictly  speaking,  he  is  nearer  to 
vessels  on  the  deck  than  at  ihe  masthead. 

When  ihe  mariner,  after  completing  a  long  voyage,  discovers  by  Ms 
vations  and  reckonings  that  he  is  approaching  the  desired  coast,  he  asci 
the  topmast  and  looks  out  for  the  appearance  of  mountains  or  other  el 
land,  and  he  invariably  sees  ihem  from  that  point  long  before  ihey  are 
from  the  deck.  He  afterward  sees  them  from  the  deck  long  before  tli 
eral  level  of  the  country  will  be  observed  by  him.  All  these  are  naiuj 
necesaary  consequences  of  the  convexity  of  the  surface  of  the  ocean, 
aame  eOects  would  be  seen  in  any  part  of  a  continent  which  is  sufHcieal 
from  mountains  and  other  inequalities. 

But  we  have  a  still  more  conclusive  and  convincing  proof  of  the  g 
form  of  the  earth  even  than  Uiose  which  have  been  explained.     Wb 
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noon  passes  directlj  behind  the  earth,  so  that  the  shadow  which  the  earth  pro- 
jects behind  it  in  the  direction  opposite  to  the  sun  shall  fall  upon  the  moon, 
ve  invariably  find  that  shadow  to  be,  not  as  is  commonly  said,  circular;  but 
lOch  exactly  as  one  globe  would  project  upon  the  surface  of  another  globe. 
Now,  as  this  takes  place  always,  in  whatever  position  the  earth  may  be,  and 
while  the  earth  is  revolving  rapidly  with  its  diurnal  motion  upon  its  axis,  it 
ibUows  that  the  earth  must  either  be  an  exact  ^lobe  or  so  little  diflferent  from 
■a  globe  that  its  deviation  from  that  figure  is  undiscoverable  in  its  shadow. 

We  may,  then,  consider  it  demonstrated  that  the  earth  may  be  practically 
regarded  as  globular  in  its  form.  We  shall  hereafter  see  that  it  slightly  de- 
farts  from  the  spherical  figure,  but  our  present  purpose  will  be  best  answered 
by  regarding  it  as  a  globe. 

The  objection  will  doubtless  occur  to  many  minds  that  the  inequality  which 
.azists  on  the  surface  of  that  portion  of  the  globe  that  is  covered  by  land,  espe- 
cially the  loftier  ridges  of  mountains,  such  as  the  Andes,  the  Alps,  the  Hima- 
laya, and  others,  are  incompatible  with  the  idea  of  a  globular  figure.  If  the 
tonn  globular  figure  were  used  in  the  strictest  geometrical  sense,  this  objection 
doubtless  would  have  great  force.  But  let  us  see  the  real  extent  of  this  pre- 
•amed  deviation  from  the  globular  form.  The  highest  mountain  on  the  surface  of 
the  globe  does  not  exceed  five  miles  above  the  general  level  of  the  sea.  The 
entire  diameter  of  the  globe,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  is  eight  thousand  miles. 
The  proportion,  then,  which  the  highest  summit  of  the  loftiest  mountains  bears 
to  the  entire  diameter  of  the  globe  will  be  that  of  five  to  eight  thousand,  or  one 
to  sixteen  hundred.  If  we  take  an  ordinary  terrestrial  globe  of  sixteen  inches 
in  diameter,  each  inch  upon  the  globe  will  correspond  to  five  hundred  miles 
upon  the  earth,  and  the  sixteen  hundredth  part  of  its  diameter,  or  the  hundredth 
part  of  an  inch,  will  correspond  to  five  miles.  If,  then,  we  take  a  narrow  strip 
of  paper,  so  thin  that  it  would  take  one  hundred  leaves  to  make  an  inch  in 
thickness,  and  paste  such  a  strip  on  the  surface  of  the  globe,  the  thickness  of 
the  strip  would  represent  upon  the  sixteen-inch  globe  the  height  of  the  loftiest 
mountain  on  the  earth.  We  are  then  to  consider  that  the  highest  mountain- 
langes  on  the  earth  deprive  it  of  its  globular  figure  only  in  the  same  degree 
and  to  the  same  extent  as  a  sixteen-inch  globe  would  be  deprived  of  its  globu- 
lar figure  by  a  strip  of  paper  pasted  upon  it  the  hundredth  part  of  an  inch 
thick. 

It  is  supposed  that  the  greatest  depth  of  the  ocean  which  covers  any  portion 
of  the  globe  does  not  exceed  the  greatest  height  of  the  mountains  upon  the 
land.  If  this  be  true,  the  ocean  upon  the  earth  might  be  represented  by  a  film 
of  liquid  laid  with  a  camel's-hair  pencil  upon  the  surface  of  a  sixteen-inch 
globe. 

It  18  apparent,  therefore,  that  depths  and  heights  which  appear  to  the  com- 
Bion  observer  to  be  stupendous,  are  nothing  when  considered  with  reference 
to  the  magnitude  of  the  earth ;  and  that,  so  far  as  they  are  concerned,  we  may 
practically  regard  the  earth  as  a  true  globe. 


THE  MAONITUDE  OF  THE  BIRTH. 

Having  ascertained  satisfactorily  the  figure  of  the  earth,  our  next  inquiry 
niiist  be  as  to  its  magnitude ;  and  since  it  is  a  globe,  all  that  we  are  required  to 
know  is  the  length  of  its  diameter. 

If  a  line  were  described  surrounding  the  globe,  so  as  to  form  a  circle  upon 
it,  the  centre  of  which  should  be  at  the  centre  of  the  globe,  such  a  circle  is 
called  a  great  cireU  of  the  earth.  Now  if  we  know  the  length  of  the  circum- 
ference of  such  a  circle,  we  could  easily  calculate  the  length  of  its  diameter, 
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{  for  itie  pToponion  of  the  circamfereiice  to  the  diameter  is  exactly  known. 

'  ire  could  calculate  ihe  circumference  if  we  knew  ihe  length  of  one  t 
upon  ii,  since  we  know  that  the  circumrerence  consists  of  three  huodn 

}  «i):iy  degrees ;  we  ohonld  therefore  only  haTc  to  multiply  the  length  i 

S  degree  by  three  hundred  and  sixiy  to  obtain  tha  clTcumference,  and  ' 

\  (hence  calculate  the  diameter. 

On  another  occasion,  in  out  discounp  upon  tatitgdea  and  longitudes, 

[  shown  how  the  latitude  of  a  place  can  be  aacenained.     Now,  let  ui  w 

\  two  places  selected  which  are  upon  the  same  meridian  of  the  earth,  and 
fore  have  the  same  longitude,  and  which  are  not  very  far  removed  fn» 
other.  Let  thorn,  moreover,  be  selected  so  that  the  distance  between  lb 
be  easily  and  accurately  measured.  Now  let  the  latitude  of  these  two  di 
exactly  determined,  and  let  ua  suppose  that  the  difference  between  Uic 
latitudes  is  found  to  be  one  degree  and  a  halfi  and  suppose  also  ihatn 
uring  the  distance  between  them,  that  distance  is  found  to  be  one  bondi 
four  miles  and  ihlny-live  hundredths.  We  should  thence  infer  that  bik 
be  the  length  of  one  degree  and  a  half  of  the  earth's  surface,  and  ihat 
(|ueuily  the  length  of  one  degree  would  be  two  thirds  of  this,  or  sixty-n 
a  half  miles.  Having  thus  found  the  length  of  a  degree,  we  should  I 
multiply  it  by  three  hundred  and  sixty,  by  which  we  should  obtain  the  ' 
ference  of  the  earth.  This  would  give  twenty-five  thousand  and  tweni] 
and  we  should  then  find  by  the  usual  mode  of  calculation  the  diamelei 
earth,  which  would  prove  to  be  a  little  under  eight  thousand  miles. 

We  have  made  these  calculations  chiefly  with  a  view  of  rendering  ll 
ciples  of  the  investigation  inlelligihle.  The  more  exact  dimensioBi 
earth  will  be  explained  hereafter. 

We  conclude,  then,  that  the  earth  is  a  globe  eight  thousand  milef 


AUtlVAh    MOTIO.N    OF   THE    EARTH.  •■ 

We  have  on  other  occasions  shown  that  the  distance  of  the  earth  (i 
sun  may  be  expressed  in  round  numbers  by  one  hundred  millioas  of  mi 
is  more  exactly  ninety-five  raiJIiona  of  miles. 

We  have  also  considered  in  general  the  path  of  the  earth  in  its  annua,' 
round  the  stui  to  be  a  circle,  in  the  centre  of  which  the  centre  of  the 
placed.  This  is  nearly  but  not  exactly  true.  That  the  path  of  the 
not  a  circle  with  the  aun  in  its  centre,  has  been  ascertained  by  the  fo 
observations. 

■  In  astronomical  telescopes  there  are  placed  by  a  particular  arran; 
within  the  eye-pieces,  certain  very  fine  threads  or  wires,  which  are  e: 
parallel  to  each  other  across  the  tieldof  view.  These  wires  are  so  com 
thai,  by  a  simple  mechanical  contrivance,  they  may  be  moved  toward  eac 
preaen'ing,  however,  their  parallelism.  The  mechanism  which  so 
them  is  made  to  measure  exactly  the  distance  between  them. 

When  such  a  telescope  is  presented  to  the  aun  or  moon,  the  wires 
wavs  be  so  adjusted,  by  turning  a  screw,  that  one  of  (hem  shall  touch  lb 
anti  the  other  the  lower  limh  of  the  disk,  as  represented  in  the  annes 
gram,  fig.  2,  where  S  represents  the  disk  of  the  sun,  and  A  B  and  C 

Now  let  us  suppose  that  a.  telescope  ia  pointed  (o  the  sun,  and  the  « 
adjusted  that  they  shall  exactly  touch  (he  upper  and  lower  limbs.  Let 
server  then  watch  from  day  lo  day  the  appearance  of  the  sun  and  the  j 
of  the  wires  :  he  will  find  that,  after  a  certain  time,  the  wires  will  no 
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A  the  mm,  but  will  porliapB  fall  a  litdo  within  it,  m  leprasentad  ia  the  an- 

r%;a. 


Lnd  after  a  furtlier  lapse  of  time,  be  will  find,  on  tlie  other  hand,  that  they 
a  little  without  it,  as  in  the  following  figure,  4. 

Pig.  4. 


row,  as  the  wires  throughout  such  a  series  of  obsenratioAS  are  maintained 

Kin  the  same  position,  it  follows  that  the  disk  of  the  sun  must  appear 
'  at  one  time,  and  larger  at  another — ^that,  in  fact,  the  affront  maffoi- 
I  of  the  sun  must  be  variable.  It  is  true  that  this  rariaticm  is  confined  wiUiin 
r  small  limits,  but  still  it  is  distinctly  perceptible.  What,  then,  it  may  be 
sd,  must  be  its  cause  ?  Is  it  possible  to  imagine  that  the  sun  rwU^  under' 
r  a  change  in  its  size  ?  This  idea  would,  under  any  circumstances,  be  ab- 
1 ;  but  when  we  have  ascertained,  as  we  may  do,  that  the  change  of  apparent 
piitnde  of  the  sun  is  regular  and  periodical — that  for  one  half  of  the  year 
yntinually  diminishes  until  it  attains  a  minimum,  and  then  for  the  next  half 
r  it  increases  until  it  attains  a  maximum — such  a  supposition  as  that  of  a 
periodical  change  in  the  globe  of  the  sun,  becomes  altogether  incredible, 
f,  then,  an  actual  change  in  the  magnitude  of  the  aun  be  impossible,  there 
at  one  other  conceivable  cause  for  die  change  in  its  apparent  magnitude — 
ch  is,  a  corresponding  change  in  the  earth*s  distance  from  it.  If  the  earth 
fie  time  be  more  remote  than  at  another,  the  sun  will  appear  proportionally 

iler.    This  is  an  easy  and  obvious  explanation  of  the  changes  of  appear- 

si 


'. 
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ani-a  thai  are  obaerved,  and  it  hu  been  demonstrated  accoidiDgly  to  b 

On  examiatag  the  change  of  the  apparent  diameiei  of  the  aun,  it  is 
thai  it  ia  least  on  the  Ut  of  July,  and  greatest  on  the  3Ist  of  December 
from  December  lo  July,  it  regularly  decreases  ;  and  from  July  to  Deeeni 
regularly  increaiea.  By  observing  the  rate  of  iia  vatiattaa  through  theaa 
vals,  it  will  be  found  that  the  path  of  the  earth  around  the  son  U  an  ■ 
havinK  ihe  sun  in  one  of  ihe  foci. 

In      )  ai     xed  Sgnre,  5,  if  S  represent  the  place  of  ihe  sun.  K  will  rep 

thai  <      he      cth  when  at  that  place  called  periktiioa,  or  thai  point  wher 

m ;  and  B  its  position  at  aphelion,  or  the  point  where  it  ia 

te  aun.     The  elliptic  path  of  the  earth  is  represented  by  lbs 

A  ~  -  .      -  being  ita  centre,  and  S  ita  focus. 


Fig.  5. 


It  is  proper  to  observe  here  that  the  earth's  orbit  departs  infinitely  lees  (ri 
circular  ahape  than  the  oval  exhibited  in  the  annexed  diagram.  In  fact,  ll 
figure  of  the  orbit  of  the  earth  is  so  slightly  oval,  and  so  little  different  I 
circle,  that  if  it  were  delineated  on  paper  in  its  true  proportions,  the  eye 
not  discover  its  difference  from  a  circle ;  actual  inatrumeDial  meaaure 
could  delect  it.  If  the  greatest  distance  of  the  earth  from  the  sua  ve 
<  pressed  by  1,000,  its  least  distance  would  be  expressed  by  S83. 
'\  It  is  worthy  of  observation  that  the  earth  is  most  remote  from  the 
midsummer,  and  nearest  to  it  at  midwinter. 

It  was  not  until  the  dale  of  the  revival  of  letters  that  the  aiinuel  met 
the  earth  was  admitted.  The  apparent  stability  of  our  globe  waa,  imti 
epoch,  generally  maintained  ;  and  even  now,  when  so  universal  ia  the 
given  to  this  fundamental  principle  of  astronomy,  it  may  still  perhaps  be 
briefly  to  state  the  leading  arguments  by  which  it  is  established. 

When  the  sun  is  observed  in  the  firmament,  it  appears  to  move  amoi 
stars  from  west  to  east,  following  a  course  in  the  heavens  which  has  been 
the  EcLiHTrc  ;  and  at  the  end  of  a  year  its  centre  rcloma,  after  a  complei 
cuil  of  the  heavens,  to  the  point  from  which  it  set  out.  This  is  an  effect 
would  be  produced  by  a  real  motion  of  the  sun  round  the  earth  in  a  year 
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TOch  a  motion,  being  placed  in  the  centre  and  at  rest,  we  should  see  the  sun 
progressively  moving  round  us ;  we  should  project  his  disk  among  the  stare, 
mod  the  apparent  motion  would  be  to  us  what  it  is.  But  it  is  most  necessary 
to  reflect  that  the  very  same  effect  would  be  produced  without  a  sing;le  change 
of  cinnunstance,  if,  instead  of  the  earth  being  at  rest  and  the  sun  moving  round 
it,  the  sun  were  at  rest,  and  the  earth  were  carried  annually  round  it.  Such  a 
motion  of  the  earth  would  cause  the  sun  to  be  successively  seen  at  all  points 
of  the  ecliptic  at  which  it  is  seen  throughout  the  year ;  and,  in  short,  would 

E've  to  the  sun  exactly  the  same  apparent  motion  which  it  appears  to  us  to 
ive.  It  is  therefore  evident  that  the  annual  motion  of  the  sun  will  be  ex- 
plained with  equal  clearness,  and  would  be  equally  produced  or  caused,  either 
by  its  own  motion  round  the  earth,  or  by  the  annual  motion  of  the  earth  round 
it.  There  is  nothing  in  the  appearance  of  the  sun  itself  which  would  give  a 
preference  or  confer  a  greater  probability  on  either  of  these  suppositions  rather 
than  the  other.  If  we  are  to  choose  between  them,  we  must  therefore  seek 
the  grounds  of  choice  in  some  other  circumstances. 

But  the  long-continued  and  deeply-rooted  opinion  that  the  sun  and  not  the 
earth  moves,  must  have  had  some  natural  and  intelligible  grounds.  These 
grounds  undoubtedly  arose  from  impressions  that  if  the  earth  moved,  we  should 
in  some  way  or  other  be  sensible  of  its  motion  ;  more  especially  if  that  motion 
had  the  enormous  velocity  which  must  be  imputed  to  the  earth  if  it  be  granted 
that  it  moves  round  the  sun  at  all. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  considered  that  we  are  conscious  of  mo- 
tion through  the  senses  only  by  observing  the  relative  change  of  position  of  some 
external  sensible  objects.  We  see  the  mutual  distance  and  relative  position 
of  two  or  more  visible  objects  change,  and  we  infer  immediately  that  some  one 
or  other  of  them  must  have  moved.  We  can  be  rendered  sensible  of  the  mo- 
tion of  the  room  we  occupy,  or  of  the  ground  upon  which  we  stand,  only  by 
some  derangement  of  the  position  of  these  relative  to  our  own  body.  But 
if  we  could  conceive  all  the  objects  that  surround  us  moving  with  perfect  uni- 
formity in  a  fixed  direction,  and  that  our  own  bodies  should  participate  in  the 
motion,  we  should  then  have  no  evidence  by  which  we  could  ascertain  the  ex- 
istence of  that  motion  at  all.  This  will  be  clear  to  every  one  by  considering 
the  effect  produced  when  we  are  in  the  cabin  of  a  boat  which  is  drawn  uni- 
formly on  smooth  water.  If  we  cannot  look  at  the  banks  of  the  river  or  canal, 
we  then  shall  be  entirely  unconscious  that  the  boat  is  moving ;  but  if  we 
are  enabled  to  look  out  from  a  window  from  which  we  can  see  &e  banks,  the 
fint  impression  will  be  that  the  banks  are  moving  in  the  contrary  direction  to 
the  boat,  and  it  is  only  by  reason  and  reflection  that  this  impression  will  be 
eonected.  If  we  are  in  the  cabin  of  a  steamboat  from  which  we  cannot  look 
mbroad,  the  only  motion  of  which  we  are  conscious  is  the  tremulous  motion 
produced  by  the  working  of  the  machinery,  and  we  are  only  conscious  of  this 
because  it  changes  in  a  slight  degree,  and  momentarily,  the  relative  position 
of  the  frame  of  the  boat  and  our  own  bodies.  But  we  are  even  then  uncon- 
•cioiis  of  the  progressive  motion  of  the  boat. 

It  will,  then,  be  easily  conceived  that  the  motion  of  the  globe  of  the  earth 
tluough  qpace  being  perfectly  smooth  and  uniform,  we  can  have  no  sensible 
means  of  knowing  it,  except  the  same  which  we  possess  in  the  case  of  a  boat 
moving  smoothly  along  a  river :  that  is,  by  looking  abroad  at  some  external 
objects  which  do  not  participate  in  the  motion  imputed  to  the  earth.  Now, 
when  we  do  look  abroad  at  such  objects,  we  find  that  they  appear  to  move — 
exactly  as  stationary  objects  would  appear  to  move,  seen  from  a  moveable  sta- 
tioQ  like  the  earth.  It  is  plain,  then,  even  if  it  be  true  that  the  earth  really 
has  the  annual  motion  round  the  sun  which  is  contended  for,  that  we  cannot 
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fxpaet  to  be  coniciona  of  diii  moiiaa  from 
aui  uwn  bodies  or  ihoae  wliiuh  fiujTound  i 
iDuitt  look  for  it  elsewhere. 

Hut  it  will  be  contended  iliat  the  apparent  motion  of  the  sun,  even  npi 
arguinenl  just  aialed,  may  eigually  lie  explained  by  the  motion  of  the 
lound  the  sun,  or  ihe  molion  of  the  sun  round  the  c anh  ;  and  th&l  iherefo 
Appcaraoce  can  Blill  prove  nothing  positiscly  on  this  question.  We  have 
ever,  other  proofs,  of  a  very  decisive  character, 

Newton  ahuwed  that  it  woa  a  general  law  of  nature,  and  part,  in  fed, 
priociplb  of  gravitaiioD,  that  any  two  globes  placed  at  a  distance  fron 
other,  if  they  are  in  the  first  initance  qiiiesceiii  and  free,  mvst  more  • 
accelemteil  motion  to  their  common  centre  of  gravity,  where  tbey  wil 
and  coalesce  ;  but  if  they  be  projected  in  a  direction  not  pttssing  throtti 
centre  of  gravity,  they  will  both  ».'  '  cm  rerolva  in  orbiu  around  thai 
periodically.  And  in  fact  the  "*"-  rill  be  the  case  with  any  nuoi' 
globes  whatsoever,  aikd  coi  outd  be  applicable  to  th«  acAu  i 

itself. 

Now,  the  centre  c  lar  system,  owing  to  tho  imnwai 

dominance  of  the  in^...  ^i  all  the  rest  of  the  ttodios  compo 

put  together,  is  situated  lutinin  .,  and  near  its  ttnlrt.      All    the 

of  the  systetn,  and  the  earth  ain^..^  .imni.  nmst  therefore,  according  to  tli 
revolve  periodically  round  that  point. 

But  as  the  principle  of  gravitation  iuelf  inay  by  some  be  considered  aa 

upon  some  previous  admission  of  the  motion  of  the  planets,  it  may  be  de 

to  obtain  a  still  more  direct  and  positive  manifostalion  of  the  annus!  moi 

the  earth.      Fortunately,  the  discovery  which  has  been  developed  by  the 

(  of  aatronomicsl  observers  hikvo  put  us  in  possession  of  a  decisive  test, 

)  has  been  considered  as  aetling  at  rest  for  ever  the  question  of  the  eart^ 

(  nual  motion.     If  the  earth  were  moved  round  the  sun — as  it  certainly  ir 

)  if  the  sun  is  not  moved  round  it — an  effect  would  be  produced  upon  the  ap 

(  position  of  the  fixed  stars,  owing  to  the  combination  of  the  motion  of  ligt 

I  the  motion  of  the  globe.     Light  is  propagated  from  the  stars  in  strai^ 

<  with  a  velocity  of  about  two  hundred  thousand  miles  per  aecond.  Tfae 
}  if  it  moves  at  all,  moves  with  a  velocity  of  about  twenty  miles  per  m 

<  and  with  this  velocity,  the  eye  of  the  observer  upon  the  earth  strikes  thi 
{  in  the  direction  of  the  earth's  motion,  while  the  light  itself  comes  in  ■: 
I  direction.  The  direction  in  which  the  observer  will  see  the  star  will 
j  termined  by  the  combined  effect  of  the  velocity  of  light  and  the  velocity 

<  earth,  inasmuch  as  the  impact  of  the  light  upon  the  eye  will  be  the  ret 
}  these  two  motions  ;  thus,  if  the  earih  moved  with  a  velocity  equal  to  t 
J  light,  tho  star  would  be  seen  forty-five  degrees  in  advance  of  its  real  pft 
?  If  the  earth  moved  with  a  less  velocity,  it  would  be  seen  less  in  advst 
I  its  true  position  in  proportion  to  the  tGlutive  velocity  of  the  earth  and  li| 
\       Now,  the  velocity  of  the  earth  being  incomparably  smaller  than  that  of 

the  star  ought  to  be  seen  In  advance  of  its  true  position  to  an  exleul  wh 
proportionate  to  this  small  ratio,  and  the  deviation  of  the  star  or  plaoefi 
position  should  also  be  in  the  direction  of  the  earth's  motion.  Thia  < 
moreover,  should  be  found  to  be  produced  upon  all  stars  and  planets  rail 
the  firmament;  modified,  however,  in  a  certain  complicated  manner,  acst 
to  their  position  with  respect  to  the  orbit  of  the  earth. 

The  observations  of  Bradley  aud  subsequent  astronomers  detected 
effects  ;  and  as  they  are  everywhere  produced  upon  tho  countless  rnyija 
objects  that  glitter  upon  the  firm  ameul,  and  everywhere  produced  in  the  n 
and  degree  exactly  in  which  they  ought  to  be  produced  by  the  earih' 


modoD,  an  munawemble  demonstration  is  obtained  of  the  reality  of  thst 
It. 

)  h«r«  seen  that  the  observation  of  the  bud  eataUisbea  demon stratirely 
Iteniatira— either  that  the  earth  reTolvea  ronnd  the  sun  annually,  or  that 
m  reTolTSS  round  the  earth  annaalljr.  There  is  no  other  motion  which 
I  be  GOnaiatent  with  the  phenomena.  Now,  the  effect  on  the  atara  called 
)eTTadon  of  light,  just  explained,  proves  that  of  the  sides  of  this  altema- 
Jiat  which  roast  be  adopted  ia  the  motion  of  the  earth, 
ere  is  an  instinct  of  the  human  mind  which  leads  it  to  anticipate  discov- 
The  gnniods  on  which  the  annual  motion  of  the  earth  and  the  atauona- 
■ition  of  the  aun  are  demonstrated,  are  modem.  The  theory  of  gravita- 
lates  only  from  the  era  illustrated  by  Newton.  The  diacovery  of  the  ab- 
OB  of  light  is  still  more  recent ;  and  yet  the  first  suggestion  of  the  annual 
n  of  the  earth,  and  the  stationary  position  of  the  sun,  dates  as  far  back  aa 
ra  of  Pythagoras.  Ic  ia  true  ^at  thia  hypothesis  did  not  obtain  general 
t  until  it  wan  urged  by  the  sagacity  of  Copernicus,  and  reinforced  by  the 
ence  and  talenia  of  Galileo  and  Kepler.  But  still  it  affords  an  example 
s  of  those  wonderful  anticipations  of  human  intellect  which  leada  us  irre- 
ly  back  to  the  impreaaion  that  the  mind  ia  itself  an  emanation  of  the  Divine 
which  was  breathed  into  our  noatiils  when  He  who  created  ua  gave  us 
nttb  of  life,  and  made  us  &  living  loul. 

THK  earth's  diurnal  motion. 

tHe  the  earth  revolvea  annually  round  the  sun,  it  baa  a  motion  of  rotation 
>  aame  time  upon  a  certain  diameter  as  an  azia  which  ia  inclined  from  the 
ndicular  to  its  ori)it  at  an  angle  of  23°,  28'.  During  the  annual  motion 
1  earth  this  diameter  keeps  continually  parallel  to  the  aame  directioa,  and 
irth  compleiea  its  revolution  upon  it  in  twenty-three  hours  and  fifiy-aiz 
»■.  In  consequence  of  the  combination  of  this  motion  of  rotation  of  the 
upon  its  axia  with  its  annual  motion  round  the  sun,  we  aro  aupplied  with 
Itemationa  of  day  and  night,  and  the  succeaaion  of  seasons, 
len  the  globe  of  the  earth  is  in  such  a  poaition  that  its  north  pale  leans 
d  the  aun,  the  greater  portion  of  ila  northern  hemiapheie  is  enlightened, 
Ite  greater  portion  of  the  southern  hemisphere  is  dark.  This  position  ia 
tented  in  the  annexed  figure,  6,  where  C  ia  the  north  pole,  and  D  the 


pide.  Aa  the  earth  ravoWea  upon  its  axia,  the  parallels  of  the  equator 
ooqnally  divided  by  the  circles  of  light  and  darkness  :  the  greater  segment 
ch  of  them  being  illuminated,  and  the  lesser  segment  dark.     The  days 
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e  therefore  longer  iban  the  niehta  in  the  northern  hemisphere.  The  reTena 
the  case  with  the  southern  hemiapbere,  for  there  the  greater  segmenU  rf 
J  the  parallels  am  dark,  and  the  leaser  aegmeuta  enlightened  ;  the  daya  are  ihew- 
S  fore  shorter  than  the  nighu.  Upon  the  equator,  however,  at  B,  the  circlr  -' 
J  the  eerih  b  equally  divided,  and  the  days  and  nights  are  equal. 
?  south  pole  leaofl  toward  the  sun,  which  ii  doea  exactly  at  the  opposite  point  «* 
1  the  earth's  annual  orbit,  circumatancea  are  reversed  :  then  iho  days  are  longer 
(  ilian  the  nighta  in  the  southern  hemiapbere,  and  the  iiighta  are  longer  tbao 
S  the  days  in  the  northern  hemisphere.  At  the  inlerme<liaie  point  of  the  eaith'* 
?  annual  path,  figure  7,  when  the  axis  awumea  a  poailion  perpendicular  to  ib« 


direction  nf  the  sun,  then  the  circle  of  light  and  darkness  passes  througli  the 
poles ;  all  parallels  In  every  part  of  the  earih  are  equally  divided,  and  thera  is 
consequently  equal  day  and  niglit  al!  over  the  globe. 

In  the  annexed  perspective  diagram,  fig.  8,  these  four  positions  of  ibe  earlb 
are  exhibited  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  clearly  intelligible. 

On  the  day  of  the  2tsi  of  June,  the  north  pole  is  turned  in  the  direction  of 
the  sun  ;  on  the  21bI  of  December,  the  south  pole  is  turned  in  that  direction. 
On  the  days  of  the  equinoxes,  the  axis  of  the  earth  is  at  right  angles  to  the 
direction  of  the  sun,  and  it  is  equal  day  and  nighl  everywhere  on  the  earth. 

The  annual  variation  of  the  position  of  the  sun  with  reference  to  the  equa- 
tor, or  the  changes  of  its  declination,  are  explained  by  these  motions.  Tbe 
snmmer  solstice — the  time  when  the  sun's  distance  from  the  equator  is  Uie 
greateat — ^takes  place  when  the  north  pole  leans  toward  the  sun  ;  and  the  win- 
ter solstice — or  ihe  lime  when  the  sun's  diBtance  south  of  the  equator  is  great- 
est— takes  place  when  the  south  pole  leans  toward  the  sun. 

In  virtue  of  these  motions,  ii  followa  that  the  sun  is  twice  a  year  vertical 
all  places  between  the  tropics  ;  and  at  tbe  tropics  themselves  it  is  vertical  once 
a  year.  In  all  highcrlatiludea  the  point  at  which  the  sun  passes  the  meridian 
daily  alternately  approachea  to  and  recedes  from  the  zenith.  From  the  21st 
of  December  until  the  3!st  of  Juno,  ^e  point  continually  approaches  tbe  zenith. 
It  comes  nearest  to  the  zenith  on  the  2l3iof  Junei  and  from  that  day  until  the 
2 1 8t  of  December,  il  continually  recedes  from  the  zenith,  and  attains  its  lowest 
position  on  the  latter  day.  The  dilTerence,  therefore,  between  the  meridionil 
altitudes  of  the  sun  on  the  days  of  the  summer  and  winter  solstices  at  all  placet 
will  be  twice  Iwenly-three  degrees  and  twenty-eight  minutes,  oi  forty-six  d^ 
grees  and  fifty-six  minutes.  In  all  places  beyond  the  Iroptcs  in  the  oorihem 
hemisphere,  therefore,  the  sun  rises  at  noon  on  the  21st  of  June,  forty-six  di 
grees  and  filly-siic  minutes  higher  than  it  rises  on  the  21bI  of  December. 
These  are  the  limits  of  meridional  altitude  which  determine  the  influence  of 
diflerent  ph 
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WEIOHT  or   TBI   BIRTH. 

It  wu  at  t,  recent  epoch  ia  the  progresi  of'knonledge  that  the  problem  to 
ucettain  th«  weight  of  the  globe  of  the  earth,  or  the  actual  quanti^  of  matter 
it  coatains  relative  to  aome  known  atandard,  was  aolved. 

The  reaearchea  of  Newton  had  eatabliahed  the  general  fact  that  the  weight! 
of  bodiea  were  the  ezpoDenta  of  their  maaaea  or  quandtiea  of  matter,  and  that 
the  weighta  themaelTea  ware  nothiag  more  than  the  attractiona  which  the 
bodiea  in  qaestion  Buffered  from  other  bodiea  near  them. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  last  century,  two  philoaopliera  of  great  eminence  in 
England — the  celebrated  CaTendiah  and  Dr.  Mukeljme— achiered  the  aolu- 
lion  of  this  pmblem  by  different  melhoda  ;  and  the  accordance  of  the  reaulla 
which  they  obtained  ia  the  beat  teat  of  their  accuracy  and  truth. 

The  method  of  Dr.  Maakelyao  coosiated  in  compaiiag  ih«  attisctioa  which 


iriudl  wmy  be  regarded  as  a  pUne  ;  lei  C  D  repreaenl 
be  ■yppuiii  to  be  iu  centre  of  gnrtcy.  The  entire  attcaclion  of  the 
IIm  '■MBI"**i'^  will  then  be  exertnl  as  if  it  vtere  conceutraUMi  on  the  point  0. 
The  dinctiaii  of  the  eanh'a  atlraction  will  be  perpendicular  to  the  plsne  A  B. 
Now,  let  L  be  a  weight  suspended  rmm  nay  point ;  M  L  forming  what  is  called 
a  pltimb-lioe.  If  the  weight  L  were  solicited  by  oo  foice  «scept  the  euilt'i 
attractioD,  the  •iring  by  which  ii  is  suspended  would  lake  a  position  at  ligbi 
an^M  to  the  plane  A  B  i  hut  aa  diis  plumb-liae  is  sospeuded  near  the  moust- 
un  C  D,  it  wiU  be  attncMl  t^  4u  ywtoion  ot  the  masa  of  the  moBoCaia, 
which  win  he  exerted  in  the  dUMdoo  M  O  toward  the  centre  ofgraTityid'llie 
mountain.  If  we  could  imagine  the  gtobe  of  the  earth  on  which  the  mouDOin 
rests  removed,  and  the  mountain  alone  to  remain  near  the  plumb-line,  then  llw 
weight  L  would  be  drawn  in  the  direction  M  O,  and  the  string  M  L  anspead- 
ing  it  would  lake  thai  direction  ;  for  in  that  case,  the  only  force  by  which  L 
would  be  Hitracted  would  be  ihe  gravitatioD  of  the  mountain,  which  takes  [daca 
in  the  direction  M  O.  If,  oo  the  other  hand,  the  mountain  were  removed,  ud 
the  earth  alone  leR  to  affect  the  plumb-line,  it  would  take  the  usual  direction, 
M  L,  perpendicular  to  A  B ;  but  in  the  caae  actually  supposed,  the  weight  L  ii 
solicited  at  the  same  lime  by  both  attractions — by  the  attraction  of  the  globe 
of  the  earth  drawing  it  perpendicularly  to  A  B,  and  by  the  attrsction  of  the 
mountain  drawing  it  in  the  direction  M  O.  By  the  common  principles  of  me- 
chanics, the  weight  L  will  in  this  case  take  a  direction  M  L',  intermediate 
between  M  L  and  M  0,  leaning  toward  the  mountain  but  very  slightly,  in- 
asmuch as  the  attraction  of  the  monntain  ia  incomparably  less  than  ibai  of  ihs 
earth. 

Now,  if  we  could  exactly  ascertain  the  degree  in  which  the  plmnb-IinB  ii 
deflected  from  its  true  vertical  position  by  the  attraction  of  the  mountain,  that 
deviation  or  deflection  will  enllble  us  immediately  to  estimate  the  propomoa 
which  the  attraction  of  the  mountain  bears  to  the  whole  attraction  of  the  eai^ 
and  that  proportion  would  be  the  same  as  that  which  the  weight  of  the  hmtod- 
tain  or  the  mass  of  matter  contained  in  it  bears  to  the  mass  of  matter  contaioed 
in  (he  globe  of  the  earth.  But  where  the  deviation  of  the  plumb-liae  ia  bo 
small,  and  where  any  ordinary  test  of  its  deviation  wonid  be  affected  by  iht 
same  cause  aa  the  plnmb-line  itself,  there  would  be  a  difficnlty  ia  delennui- 
ing  it. 

If  the  plumb'line  were  undismrbed  by  the  mountain,  ita  direction  ought  to 
point  to  a  atar  in  the  zenith  of  the  place  of  the  observer ;  bnl  being  dis- 
tuthed  by  the  attraction  of  the  mountain,  it  will  point  to  a  star  at  one  side  of 
the  lenith — say,  for  example,  to  the  east  of  it. 


^^^>^^ 
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Let  us  suppose  now  that  another  plumb-line  is  suspended  similarly  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  mountain,  to  m  2 ;  it  is  evident  that  the  attraction  of  the 
mountain  will  draw  the  plumb-line  in  this  case  in  a  direction  opposite  to  that 
in  which  it  draws  the  former.  Both  plummets  will  be  drawn  toward  the 
mountain ;  and  if  the  string  suspending  one  be  made  to  point  a  little  to  the 
eastward  of  the  zenith,  the  string  suspending  the  other  will  be  made  to  point  a 
little  to  the  westward  of  it. 

By  due  attention  to  this  circumstance,  we  shall  easily  find  the  real  deviation 
of  the  plumb-line  from  the  zenith.  Let  the  points  in  the  heavens  to  which  the 
two  plumb-lines  are  respectively  directed  be  accurately  observed  :  one  of  these 
points  will  be  as  much  to  the  eastward  as  the  other  will  be  westward  of  the 
true  zenith.  If  we  take  half  the  space  between  them,  that  will  be  the  devia- 
tion of  the  direction  of  the  plumb-line  from  the  zenith,  or,  in  other  words,  it 
will  be  the  actual  deviation  of  the  plumb-line  from  the  true  vertical  direction. 

We  have  then  the  amount  of  the  deflection,  and  can  therefore  calculate  the 
proportion  which  the  mass  of  the  earth  bears  to  the  mass  of  the  mountain.  If, 
then,  we  knew  the  mass  of  the  mountain,  we  should  necessarily  know  the  mass 
of  the  earth. 

The  mountain  on  which  Dr.  Maskelyne  tried  this  celebrated  experiment 
was  Schehallien,  in  Wales.  The  geological  structure  of  this  mountain  was 
known,  and  the  magnitude  and  nature  of  its  stratification  had  been  ascertained. 
The  weight,  therefore,  of  the  materials  that  composed  it  was  easily  calculated, 
and  thus  the  weight  of  the  mountain  obtained. 

By  computing  thence,  by  means  of  the  experiments  just  described,  the 
weight  of  tne  eurth,  it  was  found  to  be  about  five  times  the  weight  of  its  own 
bulk  of  water. 

The  method  adopted  by  Cavendish  for  solving  this  problem  depended  on  a 
different  mechanical  principle.  It  is  well  known  that  the  vibrations  of  the 
common  pendulum,  used  as  a  measure  of  time  in  clocks,  are  produced  by  the 
attraction  of  the  globe  of  the  earth  on  the  matter  composing  the  ball  or  disk. 
If  that  attraction  were  greater,  its  vibration  would  be  more  rapid  ;  if  it  were 
less,  it  would  be  slower ;  in  short,  the  rate  of  vibration  of  the  pendulum  is  the 
exponent  of  the  energy  of  force  by  which  it  is  moved. 

If  we  suppose,  then,  two  globes,  containing  different  quantities  of  attractive 
natter,  and  near  these  globes  two  pendulums  to  be  placed,  each  pendulum 
bein^  kept  in  a  state  of  vibration  by  their  attraction :  by  noting  the  rates 
of  vibration  of  these  two  pendulums,  we  should  be  enabled  to  compare  the 
relative  quantities  of  matter  in  the  two  globes.  In  making  this  comparison, 
however,  there  are  several  circumstances  which  should  be  attended  to,  which 
need  not  be  particularly  adverted  to  here.  Cavendish  adopted  this  principle 
•a  the  basis  of  his  method  for  determining  the  weight  of  the  earth.  He  took 
a  laige  globe  of  metal,  of  known  weight,  and  suspended  near  it  in  a  horizontal 
position  a  fine  vertical  needle,  the  point  of  suspension  corresponding  with  its 
centre  of  gnvitv.  The  effect  of  the  earth's  attraction  was  thus  neutralized.  Its 
susceptibility  of  vibration  in  a  horizontal  plane  depended  upon  the  torsion  of 
the  filament  by  which  it  was  suspended.  The  ball  of  this  pendulum  was  then 
directed  to  the  centre  of  the  metallic  globe,  and  the  pendulum  was  put  in  vi- 
bration near  it,  subject  to  the  same  mechanical  condition  as  those  by  which  a 
common  pendulum  is  affected  near  the  surface  of  the  earth.  By  observing  the 
rate  of  vibration  of  this  horizontal  pendulum,  and  comparing  it  with  the  rate  of  s 
vibration  of  the  ordinary  pendulum  subject  to  the  earUi's  attraction.  Cavendish  i 
was  enabled  to  obtain  the  numerical  proportion  which  the  earth^s  attraction  s 
bore  to  the  aOraction  of  the  metallic  globe  which  he  used  in  his  experiments,  i 
Having  computed  thence  the  weight  of  the  earth,  he  arrived  at  a  conclusion  ( 
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B—ily  Ihv  nme  u  thai  to  which  Dr.  Maskelyne  had  prerioiwly  ttrriTed  by  t 
JililTint  BMbod.  It  wiH  thus  finally  eslablished  ihu  the  weight  of  ihff  glob* 
tt  llw  Mtdt  is  about  five  and  a  half  times  grratcr  than  the  weight  of  its  owt 
MkoT  inter. 

It  fbUsmfivm  Aia  ihit  the  mean  density  of  tho  esnh  is  fire  and  a  half  tini«i 
«MMr  Ihaa  IIm  Jwiity  of  water.  We  ore,  howevei,  carefully  to  tcmcniber 
UU  tkls  T"'— ''™  ftAeclH  the  mtan  density  of  th«  earth  only.  Now,  as  the 
imtilj  teavdiBlify'Bt  iU  lurface  ia  not  nearly  so  great  aa  this,  it  follows  that 
Aa  Miriqr  of  iImim  puiiaaasr  to  iu  centre  iniut  be  uracil  gieai«r. 
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I,  and  winter,  aad  the  Tariatioo* 
s  depend  on  the  pan- 


The  succcsijiDn  of  spring, 
of  temporaturo  of  the  seaaui 
tion  of  the  sun — will  now  tequtre  to  he  explained. 

The  inflnence  of  the  sun  in  heating  a  portion  of  the  earth's  surface,  will  il«- 
p«nd  partly  oti  its  altitude  above  iho  horixon.  The  greater  ibai  altitude  i».  iho 
more  perpundicular  the  rays  will  fall,  and  the  greater  will  b«  their  calorific 
effect. 

To  explain  tfaia,  let  us  suppose  ABC  and  D,  fig.  10,  to  lepiesenl  a  beam  iif 


the  solar  light ;  let  C  D  represent  a  portion  of  the  earth's  surface,  upon  wbicti 
the  beam  would  fall  perpendicularly  :  and  let  C  E  represent  that  portlnn  on  which 
it  would  fall  obliquely ;  the  same  number  of  rays  will  strike  the  surfaces  C  D 
and  C  E  ;  but  the  surface  C  E  being  obviously  greater  than  C  O,  the  rays  will 
necesBsrily  fall  more  densely  on  the  latter :  and  as  the  healing  power  must  be 
in  proportion  to  the  density  of  the  rays,  it  follows  that  C  D  will  be  heated  nxire 
than  C  £  in  just  the  same  proportion  as  C  E  is  greater  than  C  D.  But  if  wc 
would  compare  two  surfaces  on  neither  of  which  the  sun's  rays  fall  perpendic- 
ularly, let  us  take  C  E  and  C  F.  They  fall  on  C  E  with  more  obliquity  ihao 
on  C  F  i  but  C  E  is  evidently  greater  than  C  F,  and  therefore  the  rays  being 
difiiised  over  a  larger  surface,  are  less  dense,  and  therefore  less  efleclive  in 
heating. 

The  calorific  effect,  of  the  sun's  rays  on  a  surface  more  oblique  to  theii  di- 
reclion  than  another,  will  then  be  proportion  ably  less. 

If  the  Sim  be  in  the  zenith,  its  rays  will  strike  the  surface  perpendicularly, 
and  the  heating  effect  will  therefore  be  greater  than  wheit  the  aim  is  in  tnj 
other  petition. 

The  greater  the  altitude  to  which  the  sim  rises,  the  less  obliquely  will  be 
the  direction  in  which  its  rays  will  strike  the  surface  at  noon,  and  the  more 
effective  will  be  their  heating  power.  So  far,  then,  as  the  heating  power  de- 
pends on  the  slticude  of  the  suo,  it  will  be  increased  with  every  increase  ef  iu 
meridian  altitude. 


^^^^^^^^^^ 
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Hence  it  ia  that  the  heat  of  summer  increases  as  we  approach  the  equator. 
The  lower  the  latitude  is,  the  greater  will  he  the  height  to  which  the  sun  will 
rise.  The  meridian  altitude  of  the  sun  at  the  summer  solstice  being  every- 
where forty-six  degrees  and  fifty-six  minutes  more  than  at  the  winter  solstice, 
the  heating  effect  will  be  proportionately  greater. 

But  this  is  not  the  only  cause  which  produces  the  greatly  superior  heat  of 
•nmmer  as  compared  with  winter,  especially  in  the  higher  latitudes.  The 
heating  effect  of  the  sun  depends  not  alone  on  its  altitude  at  midday ;  it  also 
depends  on  the  length  of  time  which  it  is  above  the  horizon  and  below  it. 
While  the  sun  is  above  the  horizon,  it  is  continually  imparting  heat  to  the  air 
and  to  the  surface  of  the  earth ;  and  while  it  is  below  the  horizon,  the  heat  is 
eontinually  being  dissipated.  The  longer,  therefore— other  things  being  the 
same — the  sun  is  above  the  horizon,  and  the  shorter  time  it  is  below  it,  the 
greater  will  be  the  amount  of  heat  imparted  to  the  earth  every  twenty-four 
hours.  Let  us  suppose  that  between  sunrise  and  sunset,  the  sun,  by  its  cal- 
orific effect,  imparts  a  certain  amount  of  heat  to  the  atmosphere  and  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth,  and  that  from  sunset  to  sunrise  a  certain  amount  of  this  heat 
is  lost :  the  result  of  the  action  of  the  sun  will  be  found  by  deducting  the  latter 
from  the  former. 

Thus,  then,  it  appears  that  the  influence  of  the  sun  upon  the  seasons  de- 
pends as  much  upon  the  length  of  the  days  and  nights  as  upon  its  altitude  ;  but 
it  so  happens  that  one  of  these  circumstances  depends  upon  the  other.  The 
greater  the  sun's  meridional  altitude  is,  the  longer  will  be  the  days,  and  the 
shorter  the  nights ;  and  the  less  it  is,  the  longer  will  be  the  nights,  and  the 
shorter  the  days.  Thus  both  circumstances  always  conspire  in  producing 
the  increased  temperature  of  summer,  and  the  diminished  temperature  of 
winter. 

A  difficulty  is  sometimes  felt  when  the  operation  of  these  causes  is  consid- 
ered, in  understanding  how  it  happens  that,  notwithstanding  what  has  been 
stated,  the  21st  of  June— when  the  sun  rises  the  highest,  when  the  days  are 
longest  and  the  nights  shortest — ^is  not  the  hottest  day,  but  that  on  the  contrary, 
the  dog-days,  as  they  are  called,  which  comprise  the  hottest  weather  of  the  year, 
occur  in  August ;  and  in  the  same  manner,  the  21st  of  December — when  the 
height  to  which  the  sun  rises  is  least,  the  days  shortest,  and  the  nights  longest 
— HLS  not  usually  the  coldest  day,  but  that,  on  the  other  hand,  the  most  inclem- 
ent weather  occurs  at  a  later  period. 

To  exjdain  this,  so  far  as  it  depends  on  the  position  of  the  sun  and  the 
length  of  the  days  and  nights,  we  are  to  consider  the  following  circum- 
stances : — 

As  midsummer  approaches,  the  gradual  increase  of  the  temperature  of  the 
weather  has  been  explained  thus  :  The  days  being  considerably  longer  than 
the  nights,  the  quantity  of  heat  imparted  by  the  sun  during  the  day  is  greater 
than  the  quantity  lost  during  the  night ;  and  the  entire  result  during  the  twenty- 
four  hours  gives  an  increase  of  heat.  As  this  augmentation  takes  place  af\er 
each  successive  day  and  night,  the  general  temperature  continues  to  increase. 
On  the  21st  of  June,  when  me  day  is  longest,  and  the  night  is  shortest,  and  the 
sun  rises  highest,  this  augmentation  reaches  its  maximum ;  but  the  temperature 
of  the  weather  does  not  therefore  cease  to  increase.  After  the  21st  of  June, 
there  continues  to  be  still  a  daily  augmentation  of  heat,  for  the  sun  still  con- 
tinues to  impart  more  heat  during  the  day  than  is  lost  during  the  night.  The 
temperature  of  the  weather  will  therefore  only  cease  to  increase  when,  by  the 
diminished  length  of  the  day,  the  increased  length  of  the  night,  and  the  dimin- 
ished meridional  altitude  of  the  sun,  the  heat  imparted  during  the  day  is  just 
balanced  by  the  heat  lost  during  the  night.    There  will  be,  then,  no  furUier 
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iatnHS  of  temperature,  and  the  heat  of  the  wvaibftr  will  hkve  attained 

BMill^gbt  occur  to  a  superficial  obssrrer  that  this  reasoning  troold  leaj 
M  ibt  ooBulaBion  that  the  weather  would  continne  to  Jnt^rease  in  its  tempen- 
tnm  nadl  dte  length  of  the  days  would  become  equal  to  th«  length  of  tkt 
afriM)  nd  voch  would  be  the  case  if  the  loss  of  heal  per  hour  daring  tliF 
^^WMHSqusI  to  tiat  gain  of  heat  pft  hour  during  the  day.  But  sucb  it 
■itdHflWS;  the  loss  is  more  rapid  than  the  gain,  and  ihe  consequence  isthit 
Iha-baltMl  day  usually  comes  within  the  month  of  July,  but  always  long  befm 
te  itfid  the  autumnal  equinox, 

^'  ^M  aMM  reasoning  will  explain  why  the  coldest  weather  does  not  usually 
MMW  OB  Ab  31st  of  December,  when  ibe  day  is  shortest  and  the  nigfai  loogeti, 
and  when  the  sun  attains  the  lowest  meridional  altitude.  The  decrease  of  ih* 
temperature  of  tha  weather  depends  upon  the  loss  of  heat  during  the  ni|^i 
being  greater  than  the  gain  during  the  day  ;  and  until,  by  the  increased  leofik 
of  the  day  and  the  diminished  length  of  the  night,  these  effecta  are  bslao^, 
the  coldest  weather  will  not  be  attained. 

These  observations  must  be  underslood  as  applying  only  so  far 
peraiure  of  the  weather  is  afiecled  by  the  sun,  and  by  the  length  of  the  dsri 
aad  nights.  There  are  a  varieiy  of  other  local  and  geographical  causes  wbicb 
interfere  widi  these  effects,  and  vary  them  at  ditTerent  times  and  places. 

On  referring  to  the  annual  motion  of  the  earth  round  the  sun,  it  appeara  that 
the  position  of  the  sun  within  the  elliptic  orbit  of  the  earth  is  such  tliai  the 
eaiui  ia  nearest  to  th«  sun  about  the  lei  of  January,  and  most  disunt  from  il 
abont  tfas  let  of  July.  As  the  calori6e  power  of  the  aun'a  raya  tncreaSFt  at 
the  distance  from  the  earth  diminishes,  in  even  a  higher  proportion  than  ihf 
change  of  distances,  it  might  be  oxpecled  that  the  effect  of  the  sun  in  heating 
the  earth  on  the  Isl  of  January  would  be  considerably  greater  than  on  the  lit 
of  July.  If  this  were  admitted,  it  would  follow  that  the  annual  motion  of  tba 
earlh  in  its  elliptic  orbit  would  have  a  tendency  to  diminish  the  cold  of  ike 
winter  in  the  northern  hemisphere,  and  mitigate  the  heal  of  summer,  ao  as  >o  a 
certain  extent  to  e<iualiie  the  aeasone ;  and  on  the  contraiy,  in  the  aouthatn 
hemisphere,  where  the  lat  of  January  is  in  the  middle  of  summer  and  the  lit 
of  July  the  middle  of  winter,  its  effects  wonld  be  to  aggravate  the  cold  in  winter 
and  the  heat  in  summer.  The  invealigations,  however,  which  have  been  made 
in  the  physics  of  heat,  have  shown  that  that  principle  is  governed  by  tawt 
which  counteract  such  effects.  Like  the  operation  of  all  other  physical  agen- 
cies, the  stm'a  calorific  power  requires  a  definite  time  to  produce  a  given  eSed, 
and  the  heal  received  by  the  earth  at  any  part  of  its  orbit  will  depend  con- 
jointly on  tia  distance  from  the  sun  and  the  length  of  time  it  takes  to  tTaveras 
that  portion  of  its  orbit.  In  fact,  it  has  been  ascertained  that  the  healing  power 
depends  ae  much  on  the  rate  at  which  the  aun  changes  its  longitude  as  upon 
the  earth's  distance  from  it.  Now  it  happens  that  in  consequence  of  the  lawi 
of  the  planetary  motions,  discovered  by  Kepler,  and  explained  by  Newton, 
when  the  earth  is  moat  remote  from  the  sun,  ila  velocity  ia  least,'  and  oonse- 
quenlly  the  hourly  changes  of  longitude  of  the  sun  will  bo  proportionally  less. 
Thus  it  appears  that  what  the  heating  power  loses  by  augmented  distance,  it 
gains  by  diminished  velocity ;  and  again,  whan  the  earth  is  nearest  to  the  ann, 
what  it  gains  by  diminished  distance,  it  loaea  by  increased  speed.  There  is 
thus  a  complete  compenaalion  produced  in  the  heating  effect  of  the  aun  by 
the  diminiahed  velocity  of  the  earth  which  accompaniea  its  increased  dis- 
tance. 

The  place  of  aphelion,  oi  the  point  where  the  earth  ia  most  distant  from  the 
the  place  of  petihelioo,  or  the  point  where  il  is  nearest  lo  the  ano,  an 
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Mcertained  by  observing  when  and  where  the  eon's  diameter  is  least  and 
greatest. 

The  diurnal  rotation  of  the  earth  on  its  axis  is  a  fact  which  all  the  world 
are  now  so  habituated  to  admit,  and  are  taught  so  early,  that  few  even  think  of  the 
necessity  of  asking  for  any  demonstration  of  it ;  and  yet  for  thousands  of  years 
this  fundamental  fact  of  astronomy  was  not  onl^  not  admitted,  but  any  one  who 
would  have  had  the  temerity  to  have  asserted  it,  would  have  been  deemed  a  fit 
candidate  for  an  asylum  for  insane  persons.     Such  is  the  wonderful  force  of 


Let  us,  however,  suppose  ourselves  ignorant  of  this  fact,  and  that  for  the 
first  time  we  should  be  told  that  the  place  we  dwell  on  and  the  ground  on 
which  we  walk  is  carried  round  the  diameter  passing  through  the  poles  of  the 
globe  once  in  twenty-four  hours ;  that  if  we  happen  to  be  on  or  near  the  equa- 
tor, we  are  thus  whirled  round  at  the  rate  of  a  uiousand  miles  an  hour,  and  that 
at  the  latitude  of  forty  to  fifty  degrees  we  should  be  transported  at  about  half 
that  speed  :  it  is  surely  conceivable  that  such  an  assertion  heard  for  the  first 
time  would  excite  very  naturally  astonishment  and  incredulity ;  and  although 
habit  has  taught  us  to  assent  to  it,  reason  must  still  suggest  the  question, 
**  What  arguments  have  induced  mankind  to  instil  into  the  minds  of  the  young 
this  principle  as  an  indubitable  fact  ?" 

We  direct  our  view  to  the  firmament,  and  we  see  all  the  objects  upon  it  rise 
in  the  east  and  set  in  the  west,  the  sun  among  the  number.  The  stars  pre- 
serve their  relative  positions ;  and,  in  short,  all  objects  which  appear  in  the 
firmament  move  as  though  the  motions  did  not  belong  to  them,  but  as  if  the 
whole  firmament  was  carried  round  the  earth  every  twenty-four  hours  with 
a  common  motion,  canying  all  the  bodies  which  appear  upon  it  with  that 
motion. 

Now,  there  are  two  suppositions,  either  of  which  will  with  equal  precision 
explain  this  appearance  ;  and  there  is  no  other  possible  way,  save  these  two, 
by  which  it  can  be  explained. 

It  may  either  be  produced — as  at  the  first  view  it  appears  to  be— by  the 
whole  universe  turning  with  a  common  motion  every  twenty-four  hours  round 
the  globe  of  the  earth,  or  by  the  globe  of  the  earth  itself  turning  on  its  axis 
once  every  twenty-four  hours.  How  long  mankind  embraced  by  preference 
the  former  supposition,  will  be  rendered  apparent  by  the  very  etymology  of  the 
term  universe*  itself.  Yet,  to  our  apprehension,  informed  as  we  are  of  the 
magnitudes,  distances,  and  general  structure,  not  of  the  solar  system  only,  but 
of  the  stellar  universe,  how  eminently  absurd  does  not  such  a  supposition  ap- 
pear !  It  would  compel  us  to  admit,  not  only  that  the  stupendous  globe  of  the 
suny  nearly  a  million  and  a  half  times  greater  than  that  of  the  earth,  revolves 
every  twenty-four  hours  round  the  earth  at  a  distance  of  one  hundred  millions 
of  miles,  but  also  that  the  planets,  including  Jupiter,  fourteen  hundred  times, 
and  Saturn,  one  thousand  times  greater  than  the  earth,  the  one  at  four  hundred 
millions  of  miles  and  the  other  at  nine  hundred  millions  of  miles  from  the  earth, 
have  also  this  inconceivable  motion.  But  this  is  not  all :  we  should  be  forced 
to  admit  not  only  that  the  entire  solar  system  whirls  round  the  earth  once  a 
day,  but  we  should  have  to  impute  the  same  diurnal  rotation  to  the  countless 
myriads  of  stars  placed  in  regions  of  the  universe  so  distant  that  light  takes 
several  hundred  years  to  come  from  them  to  the  earth,  moving  at  the  rate  of 
two  hundred  thousand  miles  per  second  ;  these  stars,  moreover,  being  suns, 
many  of  them  more  stupendous  than  our  own !  It  will  be  readily  admitted  that 
such  suppositions  are  invested  with  a  degree  of  improbability  amounting  to 

*  Umotne,  (rom  wva,  one ;  and  txmum,  a  thiho  TvavKD :  dgnifybg  to  turn  with  one  common 


toOTBl  impossibility.  It  may,  however,  be  asked  how  they  couW  ha»»  b«n  I 
cnlertained  by  the  norld  for  bo  tong  aBuccessionofages.  The  answer  t*,  that  | 
so  long  as  tho  roiaiion  of  the  universe  round  the  earth  was  admitted,  itiaDkind  ) 
was  ignorant  of  its  vaat  dimeDsione  and  of  the  comparative  inaignificancQ  of  ' 
the  earth,  with  which  every  peraoo  of  ordinary  education  is  now  more  or  \tM  < 
famihar.  The  discovery  of  this  haa  been  reserved  for  modem  times,  and  cott-  \ 
sequently  the  absurdity  of  the  siippositiou  that  the  earth  is  at  rest  and  iht  - 
universe  revolving  daily  round  it  was  not  apparent,  as  it  now  is. 

The  tirsi  demunsE ration  which  we  have  lo  offer  of  the  motion  of  tho  eanb 
upon  its  axis,  is  what  is  called,  in  the  language  of  schools,  a  Ji^uneltvt  tytbh 

1.  Either  the  earth  miuit  turn  diumslly  on  its  axis,  or  the  universe  mini; 
turn  diurnally  round  it. 

2.  Bui  it  ia  absurd  to  suppose  that  the  whole  umverae  should  tura  dinmally 
round  the  earth. 

Conelasion.    The  earth  must  therefore  Wm  diurnally  on  its  axis. 

Although  this  negative  demouatratioik  be  sufficiently  concluaive  to  satisly 
the  understanding,  it  has  always  been  considered  desirable  that  we  ahoukl 
obtain  aome  positive  and  direct  evidence  that  the  earth  really  has  this  diurail 
motion.  Now,  an  experiment  has  been  suggested  and  actually  executed,  by 
which  a  mechanical  effect  produced  by  the  diurnal  motion  is  actually  exhib- 
ited. Let  us  suppose  a  lofty  lower  erected  on  the  surface  of  tho  earth  ;  llu 
lop  of  the  tower  would,  of  course,  be  more  distant  than  its  base  from  the  centic 
of  the  earth  ;  consequently  it  is  evident  that  if  the  earth  had  a  diurnal  motion, 
the  top  of  the  lower,  in  virtue  of  that  motion,  would  describe  a  greater  cirda 
than  the  boitora,  and  consequently  would  move  from  west  to  eaat  with  a  greater 
velocity.  Let  us  suppose,  then,  a  heavy  body,  such  as  a  leaden  bullet,  held 
on  the  top  of  the  tower ;  that  body  would  participate  in  the  velocity  from  west 
to  east  which  the  top  of  the  lower  has  by  the  earth's  diurnal  motion.  If  the 
bullet  were  then  disengaged  and  allowed  to  fall  lo  the  base  of  the  tower,  it 
would  still  retain  the  velocity  which  il  had  at  the  top  of  the  lower,  and  in  fact 
it  would  have  a  downusard  motion  and  an  eastieard  motion  al  the  same  time. 
In  virtue  of  the  downward  motion,  it  would  fall  to  the  ground  at  the  base  of 
the  tower;  but  in  virtue  of  the  eastward  motion,  it  would  fall  as  far  to  the  east- 
ward as  the  top  of  the  tower  would  have  moved  more  than  the  bottom  in  the 
time  of  its  fall. 

Now  it  must  be  remembered  that  (he  motion  of  the  base  of  the  tower  east- 
ward by  the  diurnal  motion  of  the  earth  is  less  than  that  of  the  lop  of  the  tower, 
and  consequeuily  in  the  time  the  ball  would  take  lo  fall  from  the  top  of  the 
lower  to  the  ground,  the  base  of  the  lower  would  not  be  as  far  eastward  as  the 
lop  would  move  ;  and  consequently  the  ball  ought  to  be  expected  to  fall  east- 
ward of  the  foot  of  the  tower  at  a  distance  equal  to  the  difference  between  ihe 
space  through  which  the  lop  aud  the  base  would  have  moved  in  the  time  of 
the  fall. 

But  if  the  lower  and  the  earth  on  which  it  was  built  had  not  this  diumsi 
motion,  but  were  at  rest,  then  the  ball  ought  to  fall  exactly  at  the  foot  of  the 
tower,  or  veriically  uoder  the  point  from  which  it  was  diaengsged.  Thus, 
then,  we  have  a  positive  experiment,  the  result  of  which,  if  rightly  executed 
and  accurately  observed,  must  discover  lo  us  the  fact  of  the  earth's  motion,  if 
such  motion  existed. 

The  experiment  has  been  made  ;  the  question  has  been  asked  ;  nature  has 
been  submitted  lo  cross-examination  by  science  ;  and  the  secret  has  been 
exlorled  from  her.  The  ball  has  fallen,  not  at  the  point  vertically  un- 
or  the  place  where  il  was  disengaged,  but  eastward  of  that  place  to  the  ex- 
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tent  and  u  the  degree  which  it  ought  to  do  in  Tirtue  of  the  earth's  diurnal 


BPHEROIDAL  FORM  OF  THE  EARTH. 

Although  the  earth  be  eaid  to  be  a  globe  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  term, 
and  when  extreme  accuracy  is  not  sought,  yet,  strictly  speaking,  it  deviates 
from  the  globular  form.  It  has  been  ascertained  that  its  figure  is  that  which 
in  geometry  is  called  an  oblate  spheroid.  To  acquire  a  notion  of  this  form,  we 
hare  only  to  imagine  an  oval,  such  as  A  B  C  D,  fig.  11,  to  revolve  upon  its 
short  axis  B  D.  The  figure  it  would  produce  by  such  a  revolution  would  be 
an  oblate  spheroid.  It  will  difier  from  that  of  a  sphere,  inasmuch  as  the  polar 
diameter  B  D  will  be  shorter  than  the  equatorial  diameter  A  C. 

Viff.  IL 


A  familiar  example  of  this  figure  is  presented  by  a  tumipt  or  in  a  less  ex- 
anerated  form  by  an  orange. 

The  degree  in  which  the  earth  has  this  peculiar  fdrm  is,  however,  so  very 
•tight,  that  if  we  made  a  model  of  it  in  a  lathe,  the  eye  could  not  discover  that 
it  was  not  a  true  globe.  Its  oblateness  could  only  be  detected  by  accurate 
neasnrement,  or  by  causing  it  to  revolve  in  different  positions  in  the  lathe,  and 
applying  to  it  a  tool  fixed  on  a  rest.  In  fact,  the  equatorial  diameter  of  the 
Mith  is  to  the  polar  diameter  in  the  proportion  of  three  hundred  and  one  to 
three  hundred ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  diameter  of  the  equator  exceeds  the 
length  of  the  polar  axis  by  one  part  in  three  hundred.  If,  then,  we  take  in 
round  numbers  the  polar  diameter  to  be  eight  thousand  miles,  we  shall  find  the 
equatorial  diameter  to  be  eight  thousand  and  twenty-six  miles  :  thus  the  parts 
of  the  earth's  surface  at  the  equator  are  twenty-six  miles  further  from  the  centre 
of  the  earth  than  the  parts  near  the  poles. 

Such  being  understood  to  be  the  real  figure  of  our  globe,  it  will  be  asked 
how  it  has  l^en  ascertained  to  be  so.  This  question  may  be  examined  in 
either  of  two  ways — either  as  one  of  theorjf  or  one  of  fact.  We  may  show, 
that,  from  the  known  laws  of  mechanics,  a  globe  like  the  earth  revolving  on  an 
axis  in  twenty-four  hours,  must  become  an  oblate  spheroid  of  the  above  dimen- 
■iona ;  or  we  may  show  by  measurements  made  on  different  parts  of  the  earth's 
surface,  that  it  u,  in  fact,  such  a  spheroid,  whatever  cause  may  have  imparted 
that  figure  to  it. 

It  is  well  known  that  when  any  particle  of  matter  revolves  in  a  circle,  it  has 
a  tendency  to  recede  from  the  centre  of  the  circle,  in  virtue  of  what  is  called 
centrifugal  force.  Now  all  points  on  the  surface  of  the  earth  revolve  very 
rapidly  in  circles  by  reason  of  the  diurnal  motion  of  the  globe.  Any  point,  for 
example,  on  the  equator,  revolves  in  a  circumference  of  twenty-five  thousand 
miles  in  twenty-four  hours.  A  point  at  a  higher  latitude  revolves  in  the  same 
tioie  in  a  less  circle ;  and  the  circles  of  diurnal  revolution  become  gradually 
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lees  and  less  as  we  approach  the  poles.    Since,  then,  the  centrifugal 
depends  conjointly  on  tne  magnitude  of  the  circle  of  revolation  and  the  tc 
of  the  motion,  it  follows  that  it  will  be  less  and  less  as  we  approach  the 
and  greater  and  greater  as  we  approach  the  equator. 

This  force,  however,  exists  at  all  latitudes,  in  a  greater  or  less  degi 
energy,  and  it  is  sTenrwhere  directed  from  the  centre  of  the  circle 
urnal  rotation.    Let  MO  S,  figure  12,  be  the  earth,  and  £  Q  the  ec 

1%.  u. 


Let  P  be  a  point  on  the  surface  of  the  earth  anywhere  between  the  c 
and  poles.  Since  P  is  carried  by  the  diurnal  motion  round  the  centr 
will  have  a  tendency  to  fly  from  the  centre  in  the  direction  P  R.  Th 
dency  will  be  partially  counteracted  by  its  gravity,  which  acts  in  the 
lion  P  0.  But  since  P  O  is  not  directed  immediately  against  P  R,  the 
will  be  that  a  particle  of  matter  P  thus  acted  on  will  move  toward  Q.  Tc 
teract  this  tendency,  there  must  be  such  a  protuberance  at  Q  as  will  pli 
acclivity  before  P  so  steep  as  to  prevent  its  ascent.  Without  such  a  pr< 
ance,  all  the  fluid  and  loose  matter  on  the  globe  would  run  toward  the  IJ 

It  appears,  then,  that  the  effect  of  the  earth's  revolution  would  be  to 
all  loose  matter  placed  on  the  surface  of  the  earth  in  either  hemispb 
move  toward  the  equator ;  and  that  if  the  earth  were  a  perfect  globe, 
would  be  no  power  to  resist  this  tendency,  and  the  effect  would  conse<] 
be  actually  produced. 

Let  us,  then,  suppose  an  exact  globe,  partially  covered  with  land  and 
revolving  on  an  axis  in  twenty-four  hours  ;  the  land  or  solid  matter  com 
it  would  be  affected  by  the  centrifugal  force,  like  all  other  matter,  b 
cohesive  principle  which  gives  it  solidity  would  prevent  a  derangement 
structure  or  change  of  position  by  such  a  cause,  and  the  effect  of  the  ce 
gal  force  would  therefore  be  confined  to  the  fluid  matter,  which,  in  obe< 
to  the  tendency  above  described,  would  flow  from  either  hemisphere  t 
the  regions  about  the  equator,  where  it  would  be  gradually  heaped  up  s< 
form  a  convex  protuberance  around  the  line  between  the  tropics,  and  to  { 
the  earth,  so  far  as  the  fluid  matter  upon  it  is  concerned,  the  form  of  an 
spheroid.     But  this  movement  of  the  fluid  would  cease  as  soon  as  the  e 
rial  protuberance  should  attain  a  certain  limit ;  for  we  may  regard  such 
tuberance  as  a  sort  of  mountain  piled  round  the  equator,  down  the  sides  of 
there  would  be  a  tendency  to  fall,  in  obedience  to  gravitation,  as  would 
case  down  any  other  declivity. 

The  particles  of  fluid  placed  upon  the  side  of  this  protuberance  wot 
affected  by  two  opposite  forces  :  that  which  would  result  from  the  re 
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would  have  a  tendency  to  move  them  toward  the  line — that  is,  ascending  the 
scclivity — while  their  gravity,  on  the  other  hand,  would  have  a  tendency  to 
make  them  descend,  or  to  move  them  from  the  acclivity.  When  the  protu- 
berance would  attain  the  limit  at  which  these  two  tendencies  would  become 
equal,  so  that  the  descending  force  of  gravity  should  be  equal  to  the  ascending 
finrce  proceeding  from  the  rotation,  the  particles  of  the  fluid  would  be  at  rest, 
«nd  would  neither  approach  the  line  nor  recede  from  it.  It  is  within  the  prov- 
ince of  mathematical  physics  to  calculate  what  the  limit  of  this  protuberance 
would  be  which  would  produce  this  state  of  isquilibrium,  and  the  result  of  such 
calculations  has  given  us  a  form  which  corresponds  nearly  to  that  which  the 
earth  is  actually  found  to  have. 

But  it  may  be  objected  that  such  reasoning  would  apply  only  to  fluid  matter 
upon  the  earth,  whereas  the  oblate  form  is  known  to  belong  to  its  solid  as  well 
as  its  fluid  surface. 

This  circumstance  has  been  explained  in  two  ways.  1.  It  is  said  that  the 
earth  in  its  original  formation  was  altogether  fluid  ;  that  in  that  fluid  state  it 
received  its  diurnal  rotation,  and  consequently  took  the  form  corresponding 
with  that  rotation  which  we  have  just  explained ;  that,  by  cooling  down,  the 
floid  matter  partially  hardened  into  a  solid  matter,  leaving  the  liquid  ocean  cov- 
ering about  two  thirds  of  the  globe. 

But  if  this  original  fluid  state  of  the  globe  be  denied  or  doubted,  and  if  it  be  *\ 
maintained  that  the  globe  received  its  revolution  upon  its  axis  when  it  was  com- 
posed as  it  is,  partly  of  land  and  partly  of  water,  it  is  nevertheless  contended 
thai  its  present  figure  is  explicable.  If  a  true  globe,  diversified  by  land  and  by 
water,  received  a  diurnal  rotation  like  that  of  ours,  the  water  would  in  the  first 
instance  flow  toward  the  equator,  and  the  geographical  condition  of  the  globe 
would  be,  two  polar  continents,  separated  by  an  extensive  equatorial  ocean. 
But  after  the  lapse  of  ages,  the  ocean,  washing  continually  upon  the  shores  of 
the  continents,  would  cause  the  constant  abrasion  of  their  solid  matter,  which, 
in  the  form  of  mud  and  sand,  would  mix  with  the  liquid  of  the  ocean,  and  would 
obey  all  its  tendencies.  In  fact,  in  process  of  time  the  land  by  decadence  and 
abrasion  would  obey  the  same  principles  which  would  aflect  a  fluid  ;  and  the 
earth  would  at  length,  though  after  a  long  lapse  of  time,  assume  the  form  of 
fluid  equilibrium.  The  present  distribution  of  land  and  water  which  characterizes 
it  has  arisen  from  causes  belonging  more  properly  to  geology  than  astronomy. 

Such  is  the  theoretical  reasoning  applicable  to  the  form  of  the  earth.  We  are 
still,  however,  required  by  the  rigorous  principles  of  inductive  philosophy  to 
ascertain,  as  a  nuitter  of  fact,  independent  of  all  theory,  the  actual  figure  of  the 
globe.    This  has  accordingly  been  done. 

The  section  of  an  oblate  spheroid  made  by  a  plane  passing  through  the  poles, 
is  sn  oval,  the  longer  axis  of  which  is  in  the  equator.  It  will  be  evident  upon 
mere  inspection  that  the  curvature  of  the  earth  having  such  a  form,  would  in- 
crease as  we  approach  the  equator,  and  diminish  as  we  approach  the  poles  ; 
that  is  to  say,  a  piece  of  a  meridian  taken  near  the  equator  would  be  part  of  a 
less  circle  than  a  similar  piece  taken  near  the  poles.  This  is  equivalent  to 
statinff  that  a  degree  of  latitude  near  the  equator  would  be  shorter  than  a  degree 
of  latitude  near  the  poles. 

Thus,  then,  the  question  of  the  figure  of  the  earth  is  in  fact  resolved  into  the 
measurement  of  a  degree  of  latitude  at  diflerent  parts  of  the  globe. 

Such  measurement  has  accordingly  been  executed  with  great  precision,  and 
it  has  been  found,  as  was  anticipated,  that  the  degrees  of  latitude  become 
shoifter  as  we  approach  the  equator,  and  longer  as  we  approach  the  poles.  A 
comparison  of  their  lengths  has  given  the  degree  that  characterizes  the  oblate- 
ness  of  the  earth. 
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But  this  in  not  the  only  test  by  which  the  figure  of  the  earth  has  bccn»« 
tainenl.  If  the  earth  were  a  true  globe  revolving  on  iia  axis  in  twenty-four  bo 
the  effect  of  its  revolution  would  cause  gravity  to  diminiah  on  approaching 
equator,  mid  increase  on  approaching  the  pales  ;  for  the  centrifugal  force 
to  iho  lotalion  increasing  toward  the  equator  would  cause  a  greater  dimim 
of  gravity  thoTo  than  toward  the  poles,  where  it  lessens.  Now,  ii  is  pos: 
to  calculate  the  ctTect  of  such  centrifugal  force  upon  the  earth  if  it  hai 
6gure  of  a  true  globe.  The  eSect  of  this  diminution  of  gravity  will  be  ai 
tained  with  great  exactness  by  observing  the  vibratiun  of  a  pendulum  in  d 
ent  parts  of  the  earth.  It  has  been  already  explained  that  the  motion 
pendulum  is  produced  by  the  gravity  of  the  earth  acting  upon  ihe  ball  ol 
pendulous  body,  and  thai  the  greater  the  attraction  of  graviiy,  the  more  i 
will  be  the  vibration  ;  and  vire  versa.  We  carry,  then,  a  pendulum  altemi 
toward  the  equator  and  toward  ihe  poles,  and  find  invariably  that  its  vibr 
is  slower  when  taken  toward  the  equator,  and  more  rapid  when  taken  la 
the  poles.  But  we  find  that  this  variation  in  its  vibration  does  not  corres 
10  thai  which  it  ouglu  lo  have  if  the  earth  were  an  esact  globe.  It  is  jus 
variation  which  ought  to  lake  place  if  the  earth  Mere  an  oblaie  spheroid,  o 
form  already  described. 

Thus  we  have  two  independent  tests  of  the  figure  of  the  earth,  wbieb 
accordant  results. 
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On  a  former  occasion  I  examined  the  question  respecting  the  supposed 
influence  of  the  moon  upon  the  vireather,  and  demonstrated  that  so  far  as  ac- 
tual observation  has  hitherto  afforded  grounds  for  reasoning,  there  is  no  dis- 
coyerable  correspondence  between  the  lunar  changes  and  the  vicissitudes  of 
rain  and  drought  which  can  justify  or  in  any  degree  countenance  the  popular 
belief  so  generally  entertained  as  to  dependance  of  change  of  weather  upon 
the  changes  of  the  moon. 

But  meteorological  phenomena  are  not  the  only  effects  imputed  to  our  satel- 
lite ;  that  body,  like  comets,  is  made  responsible  for  a  vast  variety  of  interfe- 
rences with  organized  nature.  The  circulation  of  the  juices  of  vegetables,  the 
qualities  of  grain,  the  fate  of  the  vintage,  are  all  laid  to  its  account ;  and 
timber  must  be  felled,  the  harvest  cut  down  and  gathered  in,  and  the  Juice  of 
the  grape  expressed,  at  times  and  under  circumstances  regulated  by  the  aspects 
of  the  moon,  if  excellence  be  hoped  for  in  these  products  of  the  soil. 

According  to  popular  belief,  our  satellite  also  presides  over  human  maladies  : 
and  the  phenomena  of  the  sick  chamber  are  governed  by  the  lunar  phases  ; 
nay,  the  very  marrow  of  our  bones,  and  the  weight  of  our  bodies,  suffer  in- 
crease or  diminution  by  its  influence.  Nor  is  its  imputed  power  confined  to 
physical  or  organic  effects ;  it  notoriously  governs  mental  derangement. 

If  these  opinions  respecting  lunar  influence  were  limited  to  particular  coun- 
tries, they  would  be  less  entitled  to  serious  consideration  ;  but  it  is  a  curious 
fact  that  many  of  them  prevail  and  have  prevailed  in  quarters  of  the  earth  so 
distant  and  unconnected,  that  it  is  diflicult  to  imagine  the  same  error  to  have 
proceeded  from  the  same  source.  At  all  events,  the  extent  of  their  prevalence 
alone  renders  them  a  fit  subject  for  serious  investigation  ;  and  I  propose  at 
present  to  lay  before  you  some  of  the  principal  facts  and  arguments  bearing  on 
these  points,  for  the  collection  of  which  we  are  mainly  indebted  to  the  industry 
and  research  of  M.  Arago. 

A  large  volume  would  be  necessary  to  analyze  all  the  popular  opinions 
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which  refer  to  the  supposed  lunar  influences.  We  shall  confine  ourselves 
there  fore  to  the  principal  of  them,  and  shortly  examine  how  far  they  can  be 
reconciled  with  the  estahlished  principles  of  astronomy  and  physics. 

The  Rft!  MfOn. — It  is  helieved  generally,  especially  in  the  neigh horhood  of 
Paris,  that  in  certain  months  of  the  year,  the  moon  exerts  a  great  influence  up- 
on th«»  phonomena  o{  vegetation.  Ganleners  give  the  name  of  Red  Moon  to 
that  moon  which  is  full  hetwecn  the  middle  of  April  and  the  close  of  May.  Ac- 
cordinsT  to  them  the  light  of  the  moon  at  that  season  exercises  an  injurious  in- 
fluence upon  the  youn^  shoots  of  plants.  They  say  that  when  the  sky  is 
clrar  the  loaves  and  buds  exposed  to  the  lunar  light  redden  and  are  killed  as 
if  by  fn>st.  at  a  time  when  the  thermometer  exposed  to  the  atmosphere  stands 
at  many  degrees  above  the  freezing  point.  They  say  also  that  if  a  clouded 
sky  intercepts  the  moon's  light  it  prevents  these  injurious  consequences  to  the 
plants,  although  the  circumstances  of  temperature  arc  the  same  in  both  cases. 

Any  person  who  is  acquainted  with  the  beautiful  iheor\'  of  dew,  which  we 
owe  to  Dr.  Wells,  will  find  no  difllculty  in  accounting  for  these  effects  errone- 
ously imputed  to  the  moon.  If  the  heavens  he  clear  and  unclouded,  all  sub- 
stances on  t!ie  surface  of  the  earth  which  are  strong  and  powerful  radiators  of 
heat,  lose  temperature  by  radiation,  while  the  unclouded  sky  returns  no  heat  to 
them  to  restore  what  they  have  lost.  Such  bodies,  therefore,  under  these  cir- 
cumstances, become  colder  than  the  surrounding  air,  and  may  even,  if  they  be 
liquid,  be  frozen.  Ice.  in  fact,  is  produced,  in  warm  climates,  by  similar 
means.  But  if  the  firmament  be  enveloped  in  clouds,  the  clouds  having  the 
quality  of  radiating  heat,  will  restore  by  their  radiation,  to  substances  upon  the 
surface  of  the  earth,  as  much  heat  as  such  substances  lose  by  radiation ;  the 
temperature,  therefore,  of  such  bodies  will  be  maintained  at  a  point  equal  to 
that  of  (he  air  siirnnindiniz  thi-m.  I 

Now  t!io  Iraves  uml  fiuwors  of  plants  are  strong  and  powerful  radiators  of  ) 
heat ;  when  :he  sky  is  clear  they  therefore  Ijse  temperature  and  may  be  frozen:  { 
if,  on  tlio  otlnT  hand,  the  sky  be  clouded,  their  temperature  is  maintained  fur 
the  reasons  above  slated. 

The  nnx»n,  tb«  reforo,  has  no  ronnoxion  whatever  with  this  effect ;  and  it  is  ) 
certain  th:ii  j-.lrints  would  sutler  under  tlie  same  circumstances  wliether  the  I 
moon  is  abow  or  !>i'low  the  horizon.  It  equally  is  quite  true  that  if  the  mo*m  ) 
be  above  the  horizon,  the  plants  cannot  sutler  unless  it  be  visible  ;  because  a  i 
clear  >kij  is  indispiMisahle  as  much  to  tie  production  of  the  injury  to  the  plants  ( 
as  to  the  visibility  of  the  moon  ;  ant ,  on  tlie  other  hand,  the  same  clouds  ( 
which  veil  the  numn  and  inlercept  Iut  liiiht  izivc  back  to  the  plants  that  warmth  / 
which  prevents  \\w  injury  lure  ;ith rri.^d  it).  The  popular  opinion  is  therefore  j 
right  as  to  the.  '//•-•',  but  wronu;  as  t)  the  ciusc  ;  and  its  error  will  be  at  once  / 
discovered  by  sliowinir  tliat  on  a  cicar  niirht,  when  the  moon  is  new,  and,  \ 
therefore,  not  visil^Ie,  the  plants  may  nevertheless  sullor.  .' 

Timr  lur  fiViimr  'fimhfr. — There  is  an  opinion  generally  entertained  that  tim-  \ 
her  should  be  felled  only  durin?  the  decline  of  the  moon  ;  for  if  it  be  cut  down  ) 
during  its  increase,  it  will  not  be  of  a  good  or  durable  quality.  This  impression  ( 
prevails  in  various  countries.  It  ;s  acted  upon  in  England,  and  is  made  the  ) 
ground  of  legislation  in  France.  The  forest  laws  of  the  latter  country-  inter-  \ 
diet  tlu-  cutting  of  timber  during  the  increase  of  the  moon.  M.  Auguste  de  \ 
Saint  Ililaire  states,  that  he  found  the  same  opinion  prevalent  in  Brazil. 
Signor  Francisco  Pinto,  an  eminent  agriculturist  in  the  province  of  Espirito 
Santo,  assured  him  as  the  result  of  his  experience,  that  the  wood  which  was 
not  lellod  at  the  full  of  the  moon  was  immediately  attacked  by  worms  and  ver\*  j 
soon  rotted.  '  '  '  ! 

In  the  extensive  forests  of  Germany,  the  same  opinion  is  entertained  and  acted 
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upon  with  the  most  undoubting  confidence  in  its  trnth.  Saner,  a  snperintendent  of 
lome  of  these  districts,  assigns  what  he  believes  to  be  its  physical  cause.  Ac- 
cording to  liim  the  increase  of  the  moon  causes  the  sap  to  ascend  in  the  tim- 
ber; and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  decrease  of  the  moon  causes  its  descent.  If 
the  timber,  therefore,  be  cut  during  the  decrease  of  the  moon  it  will  be  cut  in 
a  dry  state,  the  sap  having  retired  ;  and  the  wood,  therefore,  will  be  compact, 
solid,  and  durable.  But  if  it  be  cut  during  the  increase  of  the  moon,  it  will  be 
felled  with  the  sap  in  it,  and  will  therefore  be  more  spongy,  more  easily  at- 
tacked by  worms,  more  difficult  to  season,  and  more  readily  split  and  warped 
by  changes  of  temperature. 

Admitting  for  a  moment  the  reality  of  this  supposition  concerning  the  motion 
of  the  sap,  it  would  follow  that  the  proper  time  for  felling  the  timber  would  be 
the  new  moon,  that  being  the  epoch  at  which  the  descent  of  the  sap  would 
have  been  made,  and  the  ascent  not  yet  commenced.  But  can  there  be 
imagined  in  the  whole  range  of  natural  science,  a  physical  relation  more  ex- 
traordinary and  unaccountable  than  this  supposed  correspondence  between  the 
movement  of  the  sap  and  the  phases  of  the  moon  ?  Assuredly  theory  affords 
Dot  the  slightest  countenance  to  such  a  supposition ;  but  let  us  inquire  as  to  the 
fact  whether  it  be  really  the  case  that  the  quality  of  timber  depends  upon  the 
state  of  the  moon  at  the  time  it  is  felled. 

M.  Duhamel  Monceau,  a  celebrated  French  agriculturist,  has  made  direct 
ind  positive  experiments  for  the  purpose  of  testing  this  question ;  and  has 
clearly  and  conclusively  shown  that  the  qualities  of  timber  felled  in  different 
parts  of  the  lunar  month  are  the  same.  M.  Duhamel  felled  a  great  many  trees 
of  the  same  age,  growing  from  the  same  soil,  and  exposed  to  the  same  aspect, 
ind  never  found  any  difference  in  the  quality  of  the  timber  when  he  compared 
those  which  were  felled  in  the  decline  of  the  moon  with  those  which  were 
felled  during  its  increase ;  in  general  they  have  afforded  timber  of  the  same 
quality.  He  adds,  however,  that  by  a  circumstance,  which  was  doubtless  for- 
tuitous, a  slight  difference  was  manifested  in  favor  of  timber  which  had  been 
felled  between  the  new  and  full  moon — contrary  to  popular  opinion. 

Supposed  Lunar  Irifluence  on  Vegetables. — It  is  an  aphorism  received  by  all 
gardeners  and  agriculturists  in  Europe,  that  vegetables,  plants,  and  trees, 
which  are  expected  to  flourish  and  grow  with  vigor,  should  be  planted,  grafted, 
and  pruned,  during  the  increase  of  the  moon.  This  opinion  is  altogctlier  erro- 
neous. The  increase  or  decrease  of  the  moon  has  no  appreciable  influence  on 
the  phenomena  of  vegetation  ;  and  the  experiments  and  observations  of  several 
French  agriculturists,  and  especially  of  M.  Duhamel  du  Monceau  (already  al- 
luded to)  have  clearly  established  this. 

Montanari  has  attempted,  like  M.  Saucr,  to  assign  the  physical  cause  for 
this  imaginary  effect.  During  the  day,  he  says,  the  solar  neat  augments  the 
quantity  of  sap  which  circulates  in  plants  by  increasing  the  magnitude  of  the 
tube  through  which  the  sap  moves ;  while  the  cold  of  the  night  produces  the 
opposite  efiect  by  contracting  these  tubes.  Now,  at  the  moment  of  sunset,  if 
the  moon  be  increasing,  it  will  be  above  the  horizon,  and  the  warmth  of  its 
light  would  prolong  the  circulation  of  the  sap ;  but,  during  its  decline,  it  will  not 
rise  for  a  considerable  time  after  sunset,  and  the  plants  will  be  suddenly  exposed 
to  the  unmitigated  cold  of  the  night,  by  which  a  sudden  contraction  of  leaves 
mnd  tubes  will  be  produced,  and  the  circulation  of  the  sap  as  suddenly  obstructed. 

If  we  admit  the  lunar  rays  to  possess  any  sensible  calorific  power,  this  rea- 
KMiing  might  be  allowed  ;  but  it  will  have  very  little  force  when  it  is  consid- 
ered that  the  extreme  change  of  temperature  which  can  be  produced  by  the 
lunar  light,  does  not  amount  to  the  thousandth  part  of  a  degree  of  the  ther- 
mometer. 
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It  is  a  curious  circu  ids  lance  ihit  tbia  erroneous  prejudice  prenils  on  ibc  | 
Atneric&n  conlineni.  M.  Auguste  de  Saint  Hiliare  slatea,  that  io  Brsiil  cul>< 
tivutors  plant  during  the  decline  of  Lbe  moon,  alt  vegetable  whose  rooii  tn 
used  aa  food,  and,  on  tlie  contrary,  they  plant  during  the  increasing  mooa. 
the  sugar-cane,  maize,  rice,  beans,  ^c.,  and  those  which  bear  the  food  opon 
their  slocks  and  branches.  Experiments,  however,  were  made  and  reported  lij' 
M.do  Chauvalon,  at  Martiniqtie,  on  vegetables  of  both  kinds  planted  at  dilTereat 
times  in  the  limar  month,  and  no  appreciable  diJTerence  in  their  qnalities  waa 
discovered. 

'I'heie  are  some  traces  of  a  principle  in  the  rule  adopteil  by  the  Souik 
Artteiican  agronomea,  according  to  which  they  treat  the  two  classes  of  plaau 
dlatingui<ihcd  by  the  production  of  fruit  ou  their  toots  or  on  their  branches  dif- 
ferently ;  but  there  are  none  io  the  European  aphorisms.  The  directions  of 
I'liny  are  still  more  spiecific :  ho  prescribes  ilie  time  of  the  full  moon  for  sow- 
ing beans,  and  that  of  the  new  moon  for  lentils.  "  Tnily,"  saya  M.  Angu, 
"  we  have  need  of  a  robust  faith  to  admit  nil  ,ovlI  proof  thai  the  moon.  Bl  tli« 
distance  of  240,000  miles,  shall  iu  oae  ]  ion  act  advantageously  upon  llw 
vegetation  of  beans,  and  that  in  the  oppos.  ssiiion,  and  at  tlie  same  dislancs, 
she  shall  be  propitious  to  lentils." 

Sapposril  Lunar  Injiuener  on  Grain.—  '  stales  that  if  we  would  collect 

grain  for  the  purpose  of  immediate  saJe,  .. »  should  do  so  at  the  full  of  tbe 
moon  ;  (jecause,  during  the  moon's  increase  the  grain  angmenis  remarkably  k 
magnitude :  but  if  we  would  collect  the  grain  to  preserve  it,  we  should  choosg 
the  new  moon,  or  the  decline  of  the  moon. 

So  fu  as  it  is  consisteDl  with  observation  that  more  rain  falls  during  tbe  tB* 
crease  of  the  moon  than  during  its  decline,  there  may  be  some  reason  for  this 
maxim  ;  but  Pliny,  or  those  from  whom  we  receive  the  maxim,  can  barely  have 
credit  for  grounds  so  raliunai  :  besides  which,  the  difference  in  the  quantity  of 
rain  whicb  falls  during  the  two  periods  is  loo  insignificant  to  produce  the 
elTecta  here  adverted  to. 

Supposed  Lanar  Injtuence  on  Winf-making. — II  is  a  maxim  of  wine-growen, 
that  wine  which  has  been  made  in  two  moons  is  never  of  a  good  quality,  and  ' 
cannot  be  clear.  Toaldo,ihe  celebrated  Italian  meteorologist,  whose  mind  ap- 
pears to  have  been  predisposed  for  the  reception  of  lunar  prejudice,  attempts 
to  justify  this  maxim.  "  The  vinous  fermentation,"  he  says, "  can  only  be  car-  i 
ried  on  in  Iwo  moons  when  it  begins  immediately  before  the  new  moon  ;  and, 
consequently,  that  this  being  a  time  when  the  eulighlened  side  of  the  moon  in 
turned  for  the  most  part  from  the  earth,  our  atmosphere  is  deprived  of  the  heat 
of  the  lunar  rays  ;  that  therefore  the  temperature  of  the  air  is  lowered,  and  tbe  I 
fermentation  is  less  active.  } 

To  this  we  need  only  answer,  that  the  moon's  rays  do  not  aflfeci  the  Icmnt 
ature  of  the  air  to  the  extent  of  one  thousandth  pan  of  a  degree  of  the  ibi 
momeier,  and  that  the  dilTerence  of  temperatures  of  any  two  neighboring  plac 
in  which  the  process  of  making  the  wine  of  the  same  soil  and  vintage  might  be 
conducted,  must  be  a  thousand  times  greater  at  any  given  moment  of  time,  and  < 
yet  no  one  ever  imagines  that  such  a  circumstance  can  affect  the  quality  of  the 

It  is  a  maxim  of  Italian  wine  merchants,  that  wine  ought  never  to  be  trans-  ' 
ferred  from  one  vessel  to  another  in  the  month  of  January  or  March,  unless  in 
the  decline  of  the  mum,  under  penalty  of  seeing  it  spoiled. 

Toaldo  has  not  favored  us  with  any  physical  reason  for  this  maxim ;  but  it 
is  remarkable  that  Pliny,  on  the  authority  of  Hygious,  recommends  precisely 
the  opposite  course.  We  may  presume  that  from  such  contrarj-  rules,  it  may 
reasonably  be  inferred  that  the  moon  has  no  influence  whatever  in  this  case. 
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Among  the  maxims  of  Pliny  we  find  that  grapes  should  be  dried  by  night  at 
new  moon,  and  by  day  at  full  moon. 

When  the  moon  is  new  it  is  below  the  horizon  during  the  night,  and  above 
it  during  the  day ;  and  when  it  is  full  it  is  above  the  horizon  during  the  night, 
and  below  it  during  the  day.  The  maxim  of  Pliny,  therefore,  is  equivalent  to 
a  condition  requiring  that  the  grapes  should  be  dried  when  the  moon  is  below 
the  horizon.  It  is  evident  that  the  absence  of  the  moon  is  not  required  in  this 
case  in  consequence  of  any  effect  which  her  light  might  produce  if  she  were 
present ;  for  when  the  moon  is  new  she  affords  no  light,  even  when  in  the  fir- 
manent,  the  illuminated  side  being  turned  from  the  earth.  If  the  maxim  be 
founded  upon  any  reason,  it  must,  Uierefore,  either  be  on  some  influence  which 
the  moon  is  supposed  to  produce  when  present,  independent  of  her  light  (the 
absence  of  which  influence  is  desired),  or  it  may  be  that  she  may  be  supposed 
to  transmit  some  effect  through  the  solid  mass  of  the  earth  when  on  the  other 
side  of  it  which  she  is  incapable  of  producing  without  its  intervention.  The 
maxim  is  probably  as  absurd  and  groundless  as  the  other  effects  imputed  to  the 
moon. 

Supposed  Lunar  Influence  on  the  Complexion. — It  is  a  prevalent  popular  no- 
tion in  some  parts  of  Europe,  that  the  moon's  light  is  attended  with  the  effect 
of  darkening  the  complexion. 

That  light  has  an  effect  upon  the  color  of  material  substances  is  a  fact  well 
known  in  physics  and  in  the  arts.  The  process  of  bleaching  by  exposure  to  the 
sun  is  an  obvious  example  of  this  class  of  facts.  Vegetables  and  flowers  which 
ffrow  in  a  situation  excluded  from  the  light  of  the  sun  are  different  in  color 
mm  those  which  have  been  exposed  to  its  influence.  The  most  striking  in- 
stance, however,  of  the  effect  of  certain  rays  of  solar  light  in  blackening  a  light 
colored  substance,  is  afforded  by  chloride  of  silver,  which  is  a  white  substance, 
but  which  immediately  becomes  black  when  acted  upon  by  the  rays  near  the 
red  extremity  of  the  spectrum.  This  substance,  however,  highly  susceptible 
as  it  is  of  having  its  color  affected  by  light,  is,  nevertheless,  found  not  to  be 
changed  in  any  sensible  degree  when  exposed  to  the  light  of  the  moon,  even 
when  that  light  is  condensed  by  the  roost  powerful  burning  lenses.  It  would 
seem,  therefore,  that  as  far  as  any  analogy  can  be  derived  from  the  qualities  of 
this  substance,  the  popular  impression  of  the  influence  of  the  moon's  rays  in 
blackening  the  skin  receives  no  support. 

M.  Arago  (who  generally  inclines  to  favor  rather  than  oppose  prevailing 
popular  opinions),  appears  to  think  it  possible  that  some  effect  may  be  pro- 
duced upon  the  skin  exposed  on  clear  nights,  explicable  on  the  same  principle 
as  that  by  which  we  have  explained  the  effects  erroneously  imputed  to  what  is 
called  the  red  moon.  The  skin  being,  in  common  with  the  leaves  and  flowers 
of  vegetables,  a  good  radiator  of  heat,  will,  when  exposed  on  a  clear  night,  for 
the  same  reasons,  sustain  a  loss  of  temperature.  Although  this  will  be  to  a 
certain  extent  restored  by  the  sources  of  animal  heat,  still  it  may  be  contended 
that  the  cooling  produced  by  radiation  is  not  altogether  without  effect.  It  is 
;  well  known  that  a  person  who  sleeps  exposed  in  the  open  air  on  a  night  when 
'  the  dew  falls,  is  liable  to  suffer  from  severe  cold,  although  the  atmosphere  around 
him  never  falls  below  a  moderate  temperature  ;  and  although  no  actual  depo- 
sition of  dew  may  take  place  upon  his  skin.  This  effect  must  arise  from  the 
constant  lowering  of  temperature  of  the  skin  by  radiation.  In  military  cam- 
paigns the  effects  of  bivouacking  at  night  appear  to  be  generally  admitted  to 
darken  the  complexion.* 


*  Lc  li21e  do  bivoaac  is  an  effect  quite  recognised.    H&le  is  a  tenn  which  expresses  a  state  of  the 
air  which  makes  an  impression  npon  the  complexion,  rendering  tanned  and  bomL 


SOA  LUNAB  IKFtUKNCBS- 

There  is  a  proverb  which  it  used  in  certain  paits  of  Prsoee  na  &  wmuug 
against  night  promenadeB : — 

"  Qae  ton  K>1  y  la  Hnino 
Via  ifeiin  h  gent  Hmraiiw." 
It  ii  remaTkablfl  that  ihia  proverb  is  current  in  places  where  the  red  mooa  it 
not  noticed. 

Supposed  Lunar  Injlumee  pn  Palrrfariioa. — PUny  and  Plutarch  have  tr»n»- 
milled  it  as  a  maxim,  thnt  the  light  or  the  moon  facilitates  the  putrefaction  of  | 
aninwl  aubatanccs,  nnd  covers  them  with  moisture.  The  same  opinion  pre-i 
rails  in  the  West  Indies,  ami  in  South  America,  An  impression  is  prevtlpni, 
alao,  that  coruin  kinds  of  fruit  exposed  to  moonlight  loso  their  flavor  and  be- 
come soft  and  dubby ;  and  ihat  if  a  wounded  mule  be  exposed  to  the  ligbi  ol 
the  moon  during  the  night,  the  wound  will  become  irritaiod,  nnd  freqarnilf  be- 
come incurable. 

Such  effects,  if  real,  maj-  be  explained  upon  the  same  principles  as  those  hy 
which  wo  have  already  explained  the  effecls  impuled  to  the  red  moon.  Ani- 
mal subsiancoB  exposed  to  a  clear  sky  at  night,  are  liable  to  receive  a  depo«i- 
tion  of  dew,  which  humidity  hai  a  tendency  to  accelerate  putrefaction.  Roi 
this  effect  will  be  produced  if  the  sky  be  clear,  whether  the  moon  be  above  ilic 
horizon  or  net.  The  moon,  iherefore,  in  this  case,  ia  a  witness  and  not  an 
ag«n< ;  and  we  must  acquit  her  of  the  misdeeds  imputed  to  her. 

Supposed  Lunar  Influenre  en  SMt-fis}i. — It  is  a  very  ancient  remark,  ibil 
oysters  and  other  Bhell-flah  become  larger  during  the  increase  than  during  tlm 
decline  of  the  moon.  This  maxim  ia  mentioned  by  the  poet  Lucilius,  by  Au- 
Ills  GeUiua,  and  othen ;  and  the  membeia  of  the  academy  dtl  Cimmto  appeat 
to  have  tacitly  admitted  it,  since  they  etideavor  to  give  an  explanation  of  it. 
The  faci,  however,  has  been  carefully  examined  by  Rohault,  who  ha.'i  coin- 
pared  shelt-Rsh  taken  at  all  periods  of  ihe  lunar  month,  and  found  that  ihey  ex- 
hibit no  difference  of  quality. 

Supposed  Lunar  Influencr  on  the  Marrow  of  AnimaU. — An  opinion  is  prevs- 
leni  among  butchers  that  the  marrow  found  in  the  bone.s  of  animals  varies  in 
quantity  according  to  the  phase  of  the  moon  in  which  they  are  slaughtered. 
This  queaiion  has  also  been  examined  by  Kohault,  who  made  a  series  of  ob- 
aervalions  which  were  continued  for  twenty  years  with  a  view  to  test  it;  and 
the  result  waa  that  it  was  proved  completely  destitute  of  foundation. 

Supposed  Lunar  Infiucnr.e  on  the  Wright  of  the  Hnman  Body. — Sanclorios, 
whose  name  is  celebrated  in  physics  for  the  invention  of  ibe  ihermomcter,  held 
it  aa  a  principle  that  a  healthy  man  gained  two  pounds  weight  at  the  begin- 
ning of  every  lunar  month,  which  he  lost  toward  its  completion.  This  opinion 
appears  to  be  founded  on  experiments  made  upon  himself  j  and  affords  aooiher 
instance  of  a  fortuitous  coincidence  hastily  generalized.  The  error  would 
have  been  corrected  if  he  hod  continued  his  observations  a  sufficient  length  of 

Supposed  Lunar  Influence  on  Births. — It  is  a  prevalent  opiuion  that  hinhs 
occur  mure  frequently  in  the  decline  of  the  moon  than  in  her  increase.  This 
opinion  has  been  tested  by  comparing  the  number  of  births  with  the  periods 
of  the  lunar  phases ;  but  the  attention  directed  to  statistics  aa  well  ii 
country  as  abroad,  will  soon  lead  to  the  decision  of  this  question.* 

Supposed  Lunar  Influence  on  Incubation. — It  is   a   maxim  handed  dovm  by 

Pliny,  that  eggs  should  be  put  to  cover  when  the  moon  is  new.     In  France  it 

ia  1  maxim  generally  adopted,  that  the  fowls  are  belter  and  more  successfully 

sd  when  ihey  break  the  shell  at  the  full  of  the  moon.     The  experiments 
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obvemttions  of  M.  Girou  de  Buzareingues  have  giren  countenance  to  this 
opinion.  But  such  observations  require  to  be  multiplied  before  the  maxim  can 
be  considered  as  established.  M.  Girou  inclines  to  the  opinion  that  during 
the  dark  nights  about  new  moon  the  hens  sit  so  undisturbed  that  they  either  kill 
their  young  or  check  their  development  by  too  much  heat ;  while  in  moonlight 
nights,  being  more  restless,  this  effect  is  not  produced. 

Supposed  Lunar  Injluenee  on  Mental  Derangement  and  other  Human  Maladies. 
— The  influence  on  the  phenomena  of  human  maladies  imputed  to  the  moon  is 
rery  ancient.  Hippocrates  had  so  strong  a  faith  in  the  influence  of  celestial 
objects  upon  animated  beings,  that  he  expressly  recommends  no  physician  to 
be  trusted  who  is  ignorant  of  astronomy.  Galen,  following  Hippocrates,  main- 
tained the  same  opinion,  especially  of  the  influence  of  the  moon.  Hence  in 
diseases  the  lunar  periods  were  said  to  correspond  with  the  succession  of  the 
auflTerings  of  the  patients.  The  critical  days  or  crises  (as  they  were  afterward 
called),  were  the  seventh,  fourteenth,  and  twenty-first  of  the  disease,  corres- 
ponding to  the  intervals  between  the  moon's  principal  phases.  While  the 
doctrine  of  alchymists  prevailed,  the  human  body  was  considered  as  a  micro- 
cosm ;  the  heart  representing  the  sun,  the  brain  the  moon.  The  planets  had 
each  its  proper  influence :  Jupiter  presided  over  the  lungs,  Mars  over  the 
liver,  Saturn  over  the  spleen,  Venus  over  the  kidneys,  and  Mercury  over  the 
organs  of  generation.  Of  these  grotesque  notions  there  is  now  no  relic,  ex- 
cept the  term  lunacy^  which  still  designates  unsoundness  of  mind.  But  even 
this  term  may  in  some  degree  be  said  to  be  banished  from  the  terminology  of 
medicine,  and  it  has  taken  refuge  in  that  receptacle  of  all  antiquated  absurdities 
of  phraseology — the  law.  Lunatic,  we  believe,  is  still  the  term  for  the  subject 
who  is  incapable  of  managing  his  own  aflairs. 

Although  the  ancient  faith  in  the  connexion  between  the  phases  of  the  moon 
and  the  phenomena  of  insanity  appears  in  a  great  degree  to  be  abandoned,  yet 
it  is  not  altogether  without  its  votaries ;  nor  have  wo  been  able  to  ascertain 
that  any  series  of  observations  conducted  on  scientific  principles,  has  ever 
been  made  on  the  phenomena  of  insanity,  with  a  view  to  disprove  this  con- 
nexion. We  have  even  met  with  intelligent  and  well-educated  physicians  who 
still  maintain  that  the  paroxysms  of  insane  patients  are  more  violent  when  the 
moon  is  full  than  at  other  times. 

Mathiolus  .Fabcr  gives  an  instance  of  a  maniac  who  at  the  very  moment  of 
an  eclipse  of  the  moon,  became  furious,  seized  upon  a  sword,  and  fell  upon 
every  one  around  him.  Ramazzini  relates  that,  in  the  epidemic  fever  which 
spread  over  Italy  in  the  year  1693,  patients  died  in  an  unusual  number  on  the 
21  St  of  January,  at  the  moment  of  a  lunar  eclipse. 

Without  disputing  this  fact  (to  ascertain  which,  however,  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  have  statistical  n^turns  of  the  daily  deaths),  it  may  be  objected  that  the 
patients  who  thus  died  in  such  numbers  at  the  moment  of  the  eclipse,  might 
have  had  their  imaginations  highly  excited,  and  their  fears  wrought  upon  by 
the  approach  of  that  event,  if  popular  opinion  invested  it  with  danger.  That 
such  an  impression  was  not  unlikely  to  prevail  is  evident  from  the  facts  which 
have  been  recorded. 

At  no  very  distant  period  from  that  time,  in  August,  1654,  it  is  related  that 
patients  in  considerable  numbers  were  by  order  of  the  physicians  shut  up  in 
chambers  well  closed,  warmed,  and  perfumed,  with  a  view  to  escape  the  in- 
jurious influence  of  the  solar  eclipse,  which  happened  at  that  time  ;  and  such 
was  the  consternation  of  persons  of  all  classes,  that  the  numbers  who  flocked 
to  confession  were  so  great  that  the  ecclesiastics  found  it  impossible  to  admin- 
ister that  rite.  An  amusing  anecdote  is  related  of  a  village  curate  near  Paris, 
who,  with  a  view  to  ease  the  minds  of  his  flock,  and  to  gain  the  necessary 
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time  tn  got  throtiglk  hie  business,  aeriouely  assuteil  tlieiti  ibat  the  eclipsQ  was  | 
postponed  for  a  fortnighl. 

Two  of  the  moat  remarkable  esaniples  recorded  of  the  suppoaed  ittflo^nw  j 
of  the  moon  on  the  human  body,  are  those  of  Vallisnieri  and  Bacon.  Valh«- 
liieri  declares  thai  beiug  ai  Padua  recovering  from  a,  tedious  illaesa.  he  auffercd 
on  the  13th  of  May,  1706,  during  the  eclipse  of  tho  aun,  unusual  wealLnwa 
and  shivering.  Lunar  eclipses  never  happened  without  makiikg  Bacon  faint^ 
and  he  did  not  recover  his  senses  till  the  moon  recovered  her  light. 

That  these  two  striking  examples  should  bs  admitted  in  proof  of  the  ex- 
istence of  lunar  influence,  it  would  be  necessary,  says  M.  Arago,  to  establish 
the  fact  that  feebleness  and  puslUaniinlty  of  cliaracier  are  never  connected 
with  high  qualities  of  mind. 

Menuret  coosiderod  that  cuianeous  maladies  had  a  manifest  connexion  with 
the  Innar  phases.  He  says  that  ho  himself  observed  in  the  year  ]760,  a  pa- 
tient ainicted  with  a  scald  head  (itigru),  who.  during  the  decline  of  the  moon, 
sulTerod  from  a  gradual  increase  of  the  n  lady,  which  continued  until  di« 
epoch  of  the  new  moon,  when  it  had  covi  ,he  face  and  breast,  and  prodacvd 
iasulferable  itching.    As  the  moon  incre:  these  symptoms  disappeared  by 

degrees ;  the  face  became  free  from  the  ..  ition ;  but  the  same  eflects  w«re 
reproduced  nf\er  the  full  of  the  moon.  ThL,^  periods  of  the  disease  continued 
for  three  months. 

Menuret  also  stated  that  he  witnessed  a  similar  correspondence  between 
ihe  lunar  phases  and  the  distemper  of  the  itch ;  but  the  circumstances  w«n 
ilie  reverse  of  those  in  the  former  case  ;  the  malady  obtaining  ita  msxiinuoi  lE 
the  full  of  llie  moon,  and  its  minimum  at  the  new  mooa. 

Witlioui  dispuiini;  i!ie  accuracy  of  these  statements,  or  throwing  any  sus- 
pjciun  on  ihi'  good  foilh  of  the  physician  who  has  made  ihem,  we  may  obscne 
that  auch  facts  prove  nothing  except  the  fortuitous  coincidence.  If  the  reU- 
tiun  of  cause  and  effect  had  existed  between  the  lunar  phases  and  the  phe- 
nomena of  these  distempers  the  same  cause  would  have  continued  lo  produce 
the  same  effect  in  like  circumstances  :  and  wo  should  not  be  lef\  to  depend  for 
the  proof  of  lunar  influence  on  the  statements  of  isolated  cases,  occurring  under 
the  observation  of  a  physician  who  was  himself  a  believer. 

Maurice  Hoffman  relates  a  case  which  came  under  his  own  practice,  of  a 
young  woman,  the  daughter  of  an  epileptic  patient.  The  abdomen  of  ibis  giti 
became  inflated  every  month  as  the  moon  increased,  and  regularly  resumed  its 
natural  form  with  the  decline  of  the  moon. 

Now  if  this  statement  of  Hoflinan  were  accompanied  by  all  the  necessary 
details,  and  if,  also,  we  were  assured  that  this  strange  efieci  continued  lo  be 
produced  for  any  considerable  length  of  tiine,  the  relation  of  cause  and  eflect 
between  the  phases  of  the  moon  and  the  malady  of  the  girl  could  not  legiti- 
mately bo  denied ;  but  receiving  the  statement  In  so  vague  a  form,  and  not 
being  assured  that  tho  effect  continued  lo  be  produced  beyond  a  few  months, 
the  legitimate  conclusion  at  which  we  must  arrlvi  '  ■  •  ■  ■ 
ample  of  fortuitous  coincidence,  and  may  bo  ci: 
dreams,  prodigies,  dtc,  iStc, 

As  may  naturally  be  expected,  nervous  diseases  are  those  which  have  pre- 
sented the  most  frequent  indications  of  a  relation  with  the  lunar  phases.  The 
celebrated  Mead  was  a  strong  believer,  not  only  in  the  lunar  influence,  but  lo 
the  influence  of  all  the  heavenly  bodies  on  all  the  human.  He  cites  the  caso 
of  a  child  who  always  wont  into  convulsions  at  the  moment  of  lull  muoti. 
Pyson,  another  believer,  cites  another  case  of  a  paralytic  patient  whose  diseass 
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societies  abound  with  examples  of  giddiness,  malignant  fever,  somnambulism, 
Ac,  having  in  their  paroxysms  more  or  less  corresponded  with  the  lunar 
phases.  Gall  states,  as  a  matter  having  fallen  under  his  own  observation,  that 
patients  suffering  under  weakness  of  intellect,  had  two  periods  in  the  month 
of  peculiar  excitement ;  and  in  a  work  published  in  London  so  recently  as 
1829,  we  are  assured  that  these  epochs  are  between  the  new  and  full  moon. 

Against  all  these  instances  of  the  supposed  effect  of  lunar  influence,  we  have 
little  direct  proof  to  offer.  To  establish  a  negative  is  not  easy.  Yet  it  were 
to  be  wished  that  in  some  of  our  great  asylums  for  insane  patients,  a  register 
should  be  preserved  of  the  exact  times  of  the  access  of  all  the  remarkable 
paroxysms ;  a  subsequent  comparison  of  this  with  the  age  of  the  moon  at  the 
^  time  of  their  occurrence  would  furnish  the  ground  for  legitimate  and  safe  con- 
clusions. We  are  not  aware  of  any  scientific  physician  who  has  expressly 
directed  his  attention  to  this  question,  except  Dr.  Olbers  of  Bremen,  celebrated 
for  his  discovery  of  the  planets  Pallas  and  Vesta.  He  states  that  in  the  course 
of  a  long  medical  practice,  he  was  never  able  to  discover  the  slightest  trace  of 
any  connexion  between  the  phenomena  of  disease  and  the  phases  of  the  moon. 
In  the  spirit  of  true  philosophy,  M.  Arago,  nevertheless,  recommends  caution 
in  deciding  against  this  influence.  The  nervous  system,  says  he,  is  in  many 
instances  an  instrument  infinitely  more  delicate  than  the  most  subtle  apparatus 
of  modem  physics.  Who  does  not  know  that  the  olfactory  nerves  inform  us 
of  the  presence  of  odoriferous  matter  in  air,  the  traces  of  which  the  most  re- 
fined physical  analysis  would  fail  to  detect  ?  The  mechanism  of  the  eye  is 
highly  aJTected  by  that  lunar  light  which,  even  condensed  with  all  the  power 
of  the  largest  burning  lenses,  fails  to  affect  by  its  heat  the  most  susceptible 
thermometers,  or,  by  its  chemical  influence,  the  chloride  of  silver  ;  yet  a  small 
portion  of  this  light  introduced  through  a  pin-hole  will  be  sufliciont  to  produce 
an  instantaneous  contraction  of  the  pupil ;  nevertheless  the  integuments  of  this 
membrane,  -so  sensible  to  light,  appear  to  be  completely  inert  when  otherwise 
affected.  The  pupil  remains  unmoved,  whether  we  scrape  it  with  the  point  of 
a  needle,  moisten  it  with  liquid  acids,  or  impart  to  its  surface  electric  sparks. 
The  retina  itself,  which  sympathizes  with  the  pupil,  is  insensible  to  the  influ- 
ence of  the  most  active  mechanical  agents.  Phenomena  so  mysterious  should 
toach  us  with  what  reserve  we  should  reason  on  analogies  drawn  from  experi- 
ments made  upon  inanimate  substances,  to  the  far  different  and  more  difficult 
case  of  organized  matter  endowed  with  life. 

In  conclusion,  then,  it  appears  that  of  all  the  various  influences  popularly 
supposed  to  be  exerted  on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  few  have  any  foundation  in 
hcU  The  precession  of  the  equinoxes,  the  accumulated  effept  of  which  ren- 
dered necessary  the  alteration  of  the  calendar,  which  produced  the  distinction  be- 
tween the  old  and  new  stylo,  is  a  consequence  of  the  moon's  attraction  combined 
with  that  of  the  sun  upon  the  protuberant  matter  around  the  equatorial  parts  of 
the  earth  ;  and  the  nutation  of  the  earth's  axis,  and  the  consequent  periodical 
change  of  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic,  is  an  effect  due  to  the  same  cause.  I 
have  on  another  occasion  shown  that  the  tides  of  the  ocean  are  real  effects 
also  arising  from  the  combined  attractions  of  the  moon  and  sun,  but  chiefly  of 
the  former. 

The  precession  of  the  equinoxes  is  a  progressive  annual  change  in  the  posi- 
tion of  those  points  on  the  firmament  where  the  centre  of  the  sun  crosses  the 
eqtiator  on  the  21st  of  March  and  the  21st  of  September.  It  has  been  ascer- 
tained by  observation,  and  verified  by  theory,  that  these  points  move  annually 
i  on  the  ecliptic  with  a  slow  motion  in  a  contrary  direction  to  the  apparent  mo- 
tion of  the  sun  ;  in  consequence  of  which  the  sun,  afler  each  revolution  of  the 
ecliptic,  meets  these  points  befar§  that  revolution  has  been  completed ;  conse- 
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quentlj  ihe  sun's  centre  returns  lo  the  same  equiDOclial  point  before  it  n 
one  coinpleie  levolulioo  of  the  heaveua  ;  hence  Una  arisen  the  djsiiaciio 
iweeii  i  eideresl  year,  which  is  the  actual  ume  the  earth  takes  to  make  b 
pleie  rerolutioD  round  the  hud,  and  an  equiuoctial  or  civil  year,  which  i 
period  bulwcen  the  auccosRive  relDma  oi  the  centre  of  the  sun  lo  the  uowl' 
equinoctial  point,  and  in  the  interval  within  which  the  periodical  ricisaitudet  { 
of  the  aeRtiuaa  aro  completed 
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Op  all  tbe  objects  which  attract  attention  in  the  heavens,  none  have  excited 
feeling  of  greater  awe,  or  awakened  sentiments  of  more  intense  curiosity,  than 
comets.  What  are  these  bodies  ?  or  are  they  bodies  at  all  ?  What  is  their 
character  and  constitution  ?  Whence  do  they  derive  their  light  ?  Do  they  be- 
long to  our  system  ?  Whence  have  they  come,  and  whither  do  they  go  ?  Are 
they,  as  was  long  believed,  of  the  same  class  as  the  aurora  borealis  ?  Although 
much  still  remains  to  be  discovered  before  full,  clear,  and  definite  answers  can 
be  given  to  these  and  similar  questions,  yet  much  that  is  interesting  has  been 
ascertained  by  the  labors  chiefly  of  contemporary  astronomers.  We  shall,  on 
the  present  occasion,  present  what  is  certainly  known  in  as  brief  a  space  as 
possible. 

ORBITUAL   MOTIONS   OF   COMETS. 

Comets  are  attached  to  the  solar  system  by  the  tie  of  gravitation,  and  in  their 
motions  round  the  sun  are  governed  by  the  same  law  of  attraction,  as  that 
which  operates  on  the  planets.  Since  they  are  susceptible  of  gravitation,  they 
must  therefore  be  material. 

In  their  motions,  however,  they  present  circumstances  strikingly  different 
from  those  which  characterize  the  planets.  The  law  of  gravitation  determines 
nothing  regarding  the  orbit  of  a  body  in  moving  round  the  sun,  except  that  it 
be  one  or  other  of  those  curves  called  conic  sections^  and  that  the  place  of  the 
sun  shall  be  (he  focus  of  the  curve.  Subject  to  this  restriction,  the  orbit  of  a 
revolving  body  may  be  very  various  in  magnitude,  form,  position^  and  direction* 
The  orbits  of  the  planets  are,  nevertheless,  all  very  nearly  of  the  same  form, 
being  all  nearly  circular,  and  all  in  the  same  position,  being  all  very  nearly  in 
the  piano  of  the  ediptie;  and  they  all  move  in  the  same  direction,  being  that  of  | 
the  annual  motion  of  the  earth.  The  comets  observe  none  of  these  charao^ 
teristics  in  their  orbitual  motions.    Their  orbits  vary  indefinitely  in  form.    None 
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are  circular,  or  even  nearly  so.  Some  are  ovals  of  various  eccentricity.  Some 
are  either  parabolas,  or  ellipses  of  such  extreme  eccentricity  as  to  be  undistin- 
guishable  from  parabolas  by  any  observations  we  have  been  enabled  to  make 
upon  tliem.    Others,  again,  seem  to  move  in  hyperbolas. 

The  magnitudes  of  the  planetary  orbits  increase  regularly,  according  to  t 
certain  harmonious  proportion.  No  order  or  regularity  is  discoverable  among 
the  magnitudes  of  the  cometary  orbits. 

The  orbits  of  comets  are  not  confined  to  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic  :  they  are 
found  to  be  at  every  possible  angle  with  it  from  0^  to  90^.  Arago  has  exam- 
ined the  position  of  the  orbits  of  a  great  number  of  comets,  and  has  found  that 
an  equal  number  move  at  every  inclination  with  the  ecliptic. 

Unlike  planets,  comets  do  not  move  in  one  uniform  direction  round  the  snn. 
Some  move  in  the  same  direction  as  the  earth,  and  some  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion.    There  are  about  as  many  retrogade  as  direct. 

Such  are  the  chief  circumstances  which  distingidsh  the  motions  of  the  com- 
ets from  those  of  the  planets. 


( 


NUMBER   OF   COMETS. 

The  determination  of  the  number  of  comets  connected  with  our  R3rstem  is  a 
question  which,  although  not  admitting  of  a  demonstrative  solution,  may  be 
solved  upon  grounds  of  a  high  degree  of  probability ;  and  it  is  one  of  so  much 
interest,  that  we  are  induced  here  to  lay  before  our  readers  the  views  of  M.  Ara- 
go and  others  on  this  point. 

The  total  number  of  distinct  comets,  whose  paths  during  the  visible  parts  of 
their  course  had  been  ascertained  up  to  the  year  1832,  was  one  hundred  aiul 
thirty-seven.  In  order  to  discover  whether  bodies  of  this  nature  prevail  more 
in  any  particular  regions  of  space  than  in  others — whether,  like  the  plaiiei-:, 
they  crowd  into  a  particular  plane,  or  are  distributed  through  ihe  univer:*e  with- 
out any  preference  of  any  one  region  to  any  other — it  was  necessary  to  exam- 
ine and  compare  the  paths  of  these  hundred  and  thirty-seven  bodies.  After  a 
close  exannnation  of  the  planes  of  their  orbits  with  respect  to  that  of  the  earlh, 
it  appears  that  the  numbers  inclined  at  various  angles,  from  0^  to  90^,  is  prcuy 
nearly  tlie  same.  Thus,  at  angles  between  80^  and  90^  there  are  lifieen  com- 
ets ;  while  at  angles  between  10^  and  20^  there  are  tliirtecn  ;  and  between  JO 
and  40^  there  are  sevenleen.  Again,  the  points  where  they  pass  llirougli  ;l:c 
plane  of  the  earth's  orbit  are  found  to  be  uniformly  distributed  in  everv  t]ir»'c- 
tion  around  the  sun.  The  points  where  they  pass  nearest  to  the  sun  are  like- 
wise distributed  uniformly  round  that  body.  Their  least  distances  from  the  sua 
also  vary  in  such  a  manner  as  leads  to  the  supposition  of  their  uniform  distri- 
bution through  space.  Thus,  if  we  suppose  a  globe,  of  which  the  sun  is  the 
centre,  to  pass  through  the  orbit  of  Mercury,  so  as  to  enclose  the  space  round 
the  sun,  extending  a  distance  on  every  side  equal  to  the  distance  of  Mercury, 
thirty  of  the  ascertained  comets,  when  at  their  least  distance  from  the  sun,  pass 
within  that  globe.  Between  that  globe  and  a  similar  one  through  the  orbit  of 
Venus,  forty-four  comets  pass  under  like  circumstances.  Between  the  latter 
globe  and  a  like  one  through  the  orbit  of  the  earth,  thirty-four  pass.  Between 
the  globe  through  the  orbit  of  the  earth  and  one  through  the  orbit  of  Mars, 
twenty-three  pass  ;  and  between  the  latter  and  a  globe  through  the  orbit  of  Ju- 
piter, six  pass.  No  comet  has  ever  been  visible  beyond  the  orbit  of  Jupiter. 
It  must  be  here  observed,  that  beyond  the  orbit  of  Mars  it  is  extremely  difficult 
to  discern  comets ;  and  this  may  account  for  the  comparatively  small  number 
icertained  comets  which  do  not  come  nearer  to  the  sun  than  that  limit.    A 
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comparison  of  the  above  numben  with  the  spaces  included  between  these  suc- 
cessive imaginary  globes,  and  with  the  relative  facility  or  difficulty  of  discern- 
ing comets  in  the  different  situations  thus  assigned,  leads  to  a  demonstration 
that,  so  far  as  these  hundred  and  thirty-seven  observed  comets  can  be  consid- 
ered as  an  indication  of  the  general  distribution  of  comets  through  space,  that 
distribution  ought  to  be  regarded  as  uniform  ;  that  is,  an  equal  number  of  com- 
ets have  their  least  distances  included  in  equal  portions  of  space. 

Adopting,  then,  this  conclusion,  M.  Arago  reasons  in  the  followuig  manner :  | 
The  number  of  ascertained  comets  which,  at  their  least  distances,  pass  within 
the  orbit  of  Mercury  is  thirty.     Now,  our  most  remote  planet,  Herschel,  is 
forty-nine  times  more  distant  from  the  sun  than  Mercury;  consequently,  a 

S'obe,  of  which  the  sun  is  the  centre,  and  whose  surface  would  pass  through 
e  orbit  of  Herschel,  would  include  a  space  greater  than  a  similar  globe 
through  the  orbit  of  Mercury,  in  the  proportion  of  the  cube  of  forty-nine  to  one. 
Assuming  the  uniform  distribution  of  comets,  it  will  follow  that,  for  every  com- 
et included  in  a  globe  through  the  orbit  of  Mercury  when  at  its  least  distance, 
there  will  be  a  hundred  and  seventeen  thousand  six  hundred  and  forty-nine 
comets  similarly  included  within  the  globe  through  the  orbit  of  Herschel.  But 
as  there  are  thirty  ascertained  to  be  within  the  former  globe,  there  will,  there- 
fore, be  three  millions  five  hundred  and  twenty-nine  thousand  four  hundred  and 
seventy  within  the  orbit  of  Herschel. 

Thus  it  appears  that,  supposing  no  comet  ranging  within  the  limits  of  Mer- 
cury has  escaped  observation,  that  portion  of  space  enclosed  within  the  globe 
through  Herschel  must  be  swept  by  at  least  three  millions  and  a  half  of  comets. 
But  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  many  more  than  thirty  comets  pass  within  the 
globe  through  Mercury ;  for  it  would  be  contrary  to  all  probability  to  assume 
that,  notwithstanding  the  many  causes  obstructing  the  discovery  of  comets,  and 
the  short  time  during  which  we  have  possessed  instruments  adequate  to  such 
an  inquiry,  we  should  have  discovered  all  the  comets  ranging  within  that  limit. 
It  is,  therefore,  more  probable  that  seven  millions  of  comets  are  enclosed  within 
the  known  limits  of  the  system  than  the  lesser  number  !  Such  is  the  astound- 
ing conclusion  to  which  M.  Arago's  reasoning  leads. 


LIOHT   OF   COMETS. 

The  light  of  comets  is  an  effect  of  which  astronomers  have  hitherto  given 
I  no  satisfactory  account.  If  any  of  these  bodies  had  been  observed  to  have 
exhibited  phases  like  those  of  the  moon  and  the  inferior  planets,  the  fact  of 
their  being  opaque  bodies,  illuminated  by  the  sun,  would  be  at  once  establish- 
ed. But  the  existence  of  such  phases  must  necessarily  depend  upon  the  come^ 
itself  being  a  solid  mass.  A  mere  mass  of  cloud  or  vapor,  though  not  self-lu- 
minous, but  rendered  visible  by  borrowed  light,  would  still  exhibit  no  effect  of 
this  kind  :  its  imperfect  opacity  would  allow  the  solar  light  to  affect  its  con- 
stituent parts  throughout  its  entire  depth — so  that,  like  a  thin  fleecy  cloud,  it 
would  appear  not  superfioially  illuminated,  but  receiving  and  reflecting  light 
through  all  its  dimensions.  With  respect  to  comets,  therefore,  the  doubt  which 
has  existed  is,  whether  the  light  which  proceeds  from  them,  and  by  which 
they  become  visible,  is  a  light  of  their  own,  or  is  the  light  of  the  sun  shining 
upon  them,  and  reflected  to  our  eyes  like  light  from  a  cloud.  For  a  long  peri- 
od this  question  was  sought  to  be  determined  by  the  discovery  of  phases.  M. 
Arago  then  proceeded  to  apply  to  the  question  a  very  elegant  mode  of  investi- 
gation, depending  on  a  property*  by  which  reflected  light  may  be  distinguished 
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frDin  diivci  licbt,  sn<l  the  exisiMice  or  wbich  pTopertr  thvr«  are  snfficirat  opti-  i 
cal  nx^atia  of  detecting.  He  ba».  boirever.  inor«  recently  funiahed  ua  viib,  } 
&■  wo  MHicFiTe,  much  mora  aimple  ami  saiiaf^cion'  mcMi*  oi*  patiinv  the  quo-  \ 
iian  finally  at  resl :  if.  indeed,  U  Ix*  noi  already  decided.  ■ 

U  in  an  «BtabliHhed  propcny  of  self-sluning  bodies,  that  at  all  disUuicn  Ijoa 
the  tve  tli«y  bave  ihe  same  npparrnt  splendor.     Thus  the  stin,  as  ween  from  tlw 

ttan«t  Henrbd,  sTttnf  a*  bright  u  when  seen  from  the  eanh.  It  is  true  Hm 
e  is  much  smaller,  but  aiill  equally  bright.  The  smnllest  bhUiaDt  may  be  is 
bright  as  the  largest  diamond.  We  must  not  here  be  onderstood  to  itnpJy  ibM 
be  afPirda  the  same  light;  that  is  quite  another  eflTcct.  What  is  inteodedu 
be  conveyed,  will  perhaps  be  best  understood  by  considering  the  efled  of 
viewing  the  sua  through  a  pin-hole  mode  in  a  card.  The  card  being  placed  « 
a  small  distance  from  the  eye,  il  is  evident  that  the  eye  will  view  only  a  mnit 
portion  of  the  »vn'a  disk,  limited  by  the  magnitude  of  the  pin-hole  ;  but  thai 
porU()n,  t«/aT  at  il  gott,  will  be  as  bright  as  it  would  be  were  iho  card  remoi- 
ed.  Now,  the  efTeci  Kera  produced,  by  limiting  the  portion  of  ibe  aim's  disk 
which  the  eye  is  peniiitted  to  aee,  is  precisely  tlia  same  aa  if  the  «y«  wen 
carried  to  aa  great  a  distance  from  ihe  snn,  that  its  apparent  magiutude  woold 
be  reduced  to  equality  with  thst  portion  of  its  disk  which  is  aeen  ifaiough  ilu 
bole  in  the  card.* 

Now,  applying  this  principle  to  the  question  of  comeiary  light,  it  will  follow 
that,  if  a  comet  shines  by  light  of  its  own.  and  not  by  light  teceived  from  tbe 
■un,  it  will,  like  all  other  aelf-lnminoaa  bodies,  have  the  amne  apparent  brigk- 
neas  at  all  diaiances.  It  will,  therefore,  cease  to  be  visible,  not  from  wsnt  of 
sufficient  apparent  brightnesa,  but  from  want  of  sufficient  visual  imgaitude. 
NoH",  il  may  be  shown  that  the  limit  of  vi^inl  manniiude  which  would  came 
J  ihe  disappearance  of  a  self-luminous  linOy  is  so  esireme,  that  it  would  be  to- 
'  tally  inapplicable  to  (his  case.  By  varying  the  magnitude  of  the  object-glass 
[  of  a.  telescope  (which  may  be  easily  dune],  with  which  such  a  body  is  viewed, 
in  proportion  to  ihe  magnifying  power  of  the  eye-glass,  it  is  always  possible  to 
make  the  ininge  of  the  same  apparent  brightness ;  that  is,  supposing  the  object 
itself  to  maintain  a  uniform  splendor.  Consequently,  if  a  body  submitted  to 
this  species  of  observation,  cease  to  bo  visible  even  by  a  telescope,  it  will  fol- 
low, that  it  must  disappear  either  by  a  very  extreme  diminution  of  vbual  raig- 
niliide,  or  by  ihe  loss  of  its  own  intrinsic  splendor.  Now,  to  apply  this  lest  lo 
the  question  of  comets.  Let  us  ask  in  what  manner  they  disappear  ?  Is  their 
disappearance  the  consequence  of  an  escessive  diminution  of  visual  magnitude  f 
or  is  it  to  be  attributed  lo  ibe  diminished  quantity  of  tight  which  they  transmit ' 
Every  astronomer  will  immediately  reply  thai  (he  latter  only  can  cause  the 
disappearance.  The  greater  number  i}\'  coinets,  including  the  most  brilliant  ' 
and  remarkable  one  of  1680  more  especially,  have  obviously  disappeared  by 
Ihe  gradual  enfeeblement  of  their  hght.  They  were,  as  it  were,  extinguished. 
At  the  very  time  they  ceased  lo  be  visible,  ihey  possessed  considerable  visual 
magnitude.  Bui  such  a  mode  of  disappearance  is  incompatible  with  the  char- 
acter of  a  self-lurainoua  body,  unless  we  suppose  thai,  from  some  physical 
cause,  il  gradually  loses  its  luminosity. 

But  in  answer  lo  this  is  adduced  ili&  observed  fact,  thai  ihc  dimensions  of 
comets  are  enlarged  as  they  recede  from  the  sun  ;  that  the  luminous  matter, 
thus  existing  in  a  less  condensed  state,  will  shine  with  a  proportionably  enfee- 
bled splendor ;  and  that  at  length,  by  the  dilation  of  the  body,  the  light  be- 
comes so  dilute,  that  it  is  incapable  of  affecting  the  retina  ao  m  lo  produce 
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In  answer  to  this  objection,  M.  Arago  has  submitted  to  examination  the  rate 
at  which  comets  increase  their  dimensions  as  they  recede  from  the  sun,  ac- 
cording to  Vali;  and  calculates  the  corresponding  diminution  of  intrinsic 
splendor  which  would  arise  from  such  a  cause.  The  question  then  is,  wheth- 
er, by  such  a  diminution  of  splendor,  the  brightest  comets  would  be  invisible 
beyond  the  orbit  of  Jupiter  ?  This  question  he  proposes  to  decide  by  the  fol- 
lowing experimental  test,  to  be  applied  to  some  future  comet. 

Let  a  telescope  be  selected  having  a  large  opening  and  low  magnifying 
power,  by  the  aid  of  which  the  comet  may  be  observed  in  every  part  of  its 
visible  course.  I^t  the  body  be  observed  with  this  instrument  at  some  deter- 
minate distance  from  the  sun,  such  as,  for  example,  the  distance  of  Venus. 
M.  Arago  shows  how,  by  applying  different  magnifying  powers  to  the  teles- 
cope under  these  circumstances,  the  image  of  the  comet  may  be  made  to  as- 
•ome  different  degrees  of  brightness.  He  shows,  also,  how  the  magnifying 
power  may  be  regulated,  so  as  to  exhibit  the  image  of  the  comet  with  just  that 
degree  of  brightness  with  which  it  would  appear  at  any  given  increased  dis- 
tance to  the  lowest  magnifying  power ;  on  the  supposition  of  its  being  a  self- 
shining  body,  losing  brightness  by  reason  of  the  enlargement  of  its  dimensions. 
In  this  way,  he  shows  that  the  actual  brightness  which  the  comet  ought  to  have 
at  any  given  distance  from  the  sun,  when  looked  at  with  any  given  magnifying 
power,  may  be  predicted.  He  proposes,  then,  that,  this  observation  being  pre- 
viously made,  the  comet  should  be  observed  subsequently  at  the  proposed  dis- 
tances. If  it  appear  with  that  degree  of  brightness  which  it  ought  to  have  in 
correspondence  with  such  previous  observations,  then  there  will  be  a  presump- 
tion that  it  shines  with  its  own  light.  But  if,  as  is  probable,  and  perhaps  near- 
I  ly  certain,  the  splendor  of  the  comet  at  increased  distances  will  be  greatly  less 
than  it  ought  to  be,  and  that  it  will  be  wholly  invisible  at  distances  at  which  it 
ought  to  be  seen,  then  there  will  be  conclusive  proof  that  it  is  a  body  not  self- 
luminous,  but  one  which  derives  its  light  from  the  sun ;  and  that  its  disappear- 
ance, when  removed  to  any  considerable  distance  from  that  luminary,  arises 
from  the  extreme  faintness  of  the  light  which  its  attenuated  matter  reflects. 

It  will,  of  course,  be  perceived,  that  the  enlargement  of  the  volume  of  the 
comet  will  produce  a  diluting  eflfect  upon  its  reflected  light,  as  much  as  it 
would  if  it  shone  with  direct  light ;  and  this  furnishes  an  additional  reason  for 
its  rapid  disappearance  as  it  recedes  from  the  sun. 

It  will  doubtless  excite  surprise,  that  the  dimensions  of  a  comet  should  be 
enlarged  as  it  recedes  from  the  source  of  heat.  It  has  been  often  observed  in 
astronomical  inquiries,  that  the  eflects,  which  at  flrst  view  seem  most  improba- 
ble, are  nevertheless  those  which  frequently  prove  to  be  true ;  and  so  it  is  in 
this  case.  It  was  long  believed  that  comets  enlarged  as  they  approached  the 
sun  ;  and  this  supposed  eflfect  was  naturally  and  probably  ascribed  to  the  heat 
of  the  sun  expanding  their  dimensions.  But  more  recent  and  exact  observa- 
tions have  shown  the  very  reverse  to  be  the  fact.  Comets  increase  their  volume 
as  they  recede  from  the  sun  ;  and  this  is  a  law  to  which  there  appears  to  be  no 
well-ascertained  exception,  'i'his  singular  and  unexpected  phenomenon  has 
been  attempted  to  be  accounted  for  in  several  ways.  Valz  ascribed  it  to  the 
pressure  of  the  solar  atmosphere  acting  upon  the  comet ;  that  atmosphere,  being 
more  dense  near  the  sun,  compressed  the  comet  and  diminished  its  dimensions ; 
and,  at  a  greater  distance,  being  relieved  from  this  coercion,  the  body  swelled 
to  its  natural  bulk.  A  very  ingenious  train  of  reasoning  was  produced  in  sup- 
port of  this  theory.  The  density  of  the  solar  atmosphere  and  the  elasticity  of 
the  comet  being  assumed  to  being  such  as  they  might  naturally  be  supposed, 
the  variations  of  the  comet*s  bulk  were  deduced  by  strict  reasoning,  and  showed 
a  surprising  coincidence  with  the  observed  change  in  the  dimensions.    But 
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this  theory  is  tainted  by  a  fatal  error.  It  proceeds  upon  the  supposition  that 
the  comet,  in  the  one  hand,  is  formed  of  an  elastic  gas  or  vapor ;  and,  oo  tbe 
other,  that  it  is  impervious  to  the  solar  atmosphere  through  which  it  moTes. 
To  establish  the  theory,  it  would  be  necessary  to  suppose  that  the  elastic  fluid 
composing  the  comet  should  be  surrounded  by  a  nappe  or  envelope  as  elastic  as 
the  lluid  composing  the  comet,  and  yet  wholly  impenetrable  by  the  solar  at- 
mosphere. 

Several  solutions  of  this  phenomenon  have  been  proposed  by  Sir  John  Her- 
schel  :*  one  is,  that  the  comet  consists  of  a  cloud  of  particles,  which  either 
have  no  mutual  cohesion,  or  none  capable  of  resisting  their  solar  gravita^ 
tion  ;  that,  therefore,  these  particles  move  round  the  sim  as  separate  and  indt' 
pendent  planets^  each  describing  an  ellipsis  or  parabola,  as  the  case  may  be. 
If  this  be  admitted,  it  is  demonstrable  on  geometrical  principles,  and,  indeed, 
it  follows  as  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  principle  of  gravitation,  that  the 
particles  thus  independently  moving,  must  converge  as  they  approach  the  sun, 
so  as  to  occupy  a  more  limited  space,  and  to  become  condensed ;  and  that  on 
receding  from  the  sun,  they  will  again  diverge  and  occupy  increased  dimen- 
sions. 

Herschel  insists  on  this  the  more,  because  he  conceives  it  has  the  character 
of  a  vera  causa.  The  fact  is,  the  hypothetical  part  of  it  consists,  not  in  the 
assumed  effect  of  the  gravitation  of  the  particles  of  the  comet,  but  in  the  as- 
sumption that  the  mutual  cohesion  or  mutual  gravitation  of  these  particles  is  a 
quantity  evanescent  in  comparison  with  their  separate  gravitation  toward  the 
sun.  This  can  scarcely  be  ranked  as  anything  but  a  supposition  assumed  to 
account  for  the  phenomena. 

Another  theory  proposed  l)y  Sir  John  Herschel,  which  indeed  is  not  al- 
togcth(?r  incompatible  with  the  sinuiliancous  operation  of  the  former  cauM\  is, 
that  the  nebulous  portion  of  the  comet,  or  that  portion  which  retletts  the  suii'^i 
rays,  is  of  the  nature  of  a  fog,  or  a  collection  of  discrete  particles  of  a  vapor- 
izable  fluid  floating  in  a  transparent  medium  ;  simihir,  for  example,  to  the  cloiitl 
of  vapor  which  appears  at  some  distance  from  the  spout  of  a  boilini:  kiiilf. 
Now,  since  these  molecules,  during  the  comet's  ap])roach  to  the  sun,  absor!>  r.> 
rays  and  become  heated,  a  portion  of  them  will  be  constantly  pas-sintr  trom  iho 
liquid  to  the  gaseous  or  invisible  stale.  As  this  change  must  ctMnmen.c  Iroiu 
without,  and  must  be  propagated  inward,  the  effect  will  be  a  diminution  i»t"  ih»' 
comet's  visifAe  bulk.  On  the  other  hand,  as  it  retreats  I'roni  the  sun,  it  will  lo.^e 
by  radiation  the  heat  thus  ac(|uired ;  which,  in  conlornuiy  with  the  gtMierd 
analogy  of  radiant  heat,  will  escape  chiefly  from  llie  unevaporaled  or  nebulous 
mass  within.  The  dimensions  of  this  will  therefore  begin  and  continue  to  in- 
crease by  the  precipitation  immediately  above  it  of  fresh  nebula  ;  just  as  we 
see  fogs  in  cold  and  still  nights  forming  on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  ^mJ- 
ually  extending  upward  as  the  heat  near  the  surface  is  dissipated.  The  conui 
would  thus  appear  to  enlarge  rapidly  in  its  visible  dimensions,  at  the  moment 
that  its  real  volume  is  in  fact  slowly  shrinking  by  the  general  abstraction  o\ 
heat  from  the  mass. 

**  This  process,"  says  Sir  John  Herschel,  "  might  go  on  in  the  entire  absence 
of  any  solid  or  fluid  nucleus ;  but  supposing  such  a  nucleus  to  exist,  and  uy 
have  acquired  a  considerable  increase  of  temperature  in  the  vicinity  of  the  sun, 
evaporation  from  its  surface  would  afford  a  constant  and  copious  supply  o(  va- 
por, which,  rising  into  its  atmosphere,  and  condensing  it  at  its  exterior  pans, 
would  tend  yet  more  to  dilate  the  visible  limits  of  the  nebula.  8oine  such  pro- 
cess would  naturally  enough  account  for  the   appearances  which   have   been 
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noiiced  in  the  head  of  certain  comets,  where  a  stratum  void  of  nebula  has  been 
observed,  interposed,  as  it  were,  between  the  denser  portion  of  the  head,  or 
nucleus,  and  the  coma.  It  is  analogous  to  the  meteorological  phenomenon  of 
a  definite  vapor  plane,  so  commonly  observed ;  and  in  certain  cases,  may  admit 
of  two  or  more  alternations  of  nebula  and  clear  atmosphere.'* 

Sir  John  offers  a  third  supposition  to  account  for  the  effects,  by  attributing 
them  to  the  ethereal  medium  surrounding  the  sun. 

**  Fourier,"  says  he,  "  has  rendered  it  not  improbable,  that  the  region  in 
which  the  earth  circulates  has  a  temperature  of  its  own  greatly  superior  to 
what  may  be  presumed  to  be  the  absolute  zero,  and  even  to  some  artiiScial  de- 
grees of  cold.  I  have  shown,  I  think,  satisfactorily,  that  if  this  be  the  case, 
such  temperature  cannot  be  due  simply  to  the  radiation  of  the  stars,  but  must 
arise  from  some  other  cause,  such  as  the  contact  of  an  ether,  possessing  itself 
a  determinate  temperature,  and  tending,  like  all  known  fluids,  to  communicate 
this  temperature  to  bodies  immersed  in  it.  Now  if  we  suppose  the  tempera- 
tare  of  the  ether  to  increase  as  we  approach  the  sun,  which  seems  a  natural, 
and  indeed  a  necessary  consequence,  of  regarding  it  as  endued  with  the  ordi- 
nary relations  of  fluids  to  heat,  we  are  furnished  with  an  obvious  explanation 
of  the  phenomenon  in  question.  A  body  of  such  extreme  tenuity  as  a  comet, 
may  be  presumed  to  take  very  readily  the  temperature  of  the  ether  in  which 
it  is  plunged  ;  and  the  vicissitude  of  warmth  and  cold  thus  experienced,  may  . 
alternately  convert  into  transparent  vapor,  and  reprecipitate  the  nebulous  sub-  \ 
stance,  just  as  we  see  an  increase  of  atmospheric  temperature  dissipate  the 
fog,  not  by  abstracting  or  annihilating  its  aqueous  particles,  but  by  causing 
them  to  assume  the  elastic  and  transparent  state  which  they  lose,  and  again 
appear  in  fog  when  the  temperature  sinks.** 


CONSTITUTION   OF    THE    COMETS. 

The  word  comet  is  derived  from  a  Greek  word  signifying  hair,  and  hence 
the  name  implies  a  hairy  star.  The  nehulosily,  or  a  sort  of  illuminated  haze 
which  always  appears  around  these  bodies,  is  that  from  which  the  name  was 
probably  taken. 

The  head  of  the  comet  is  the  brightest  part  of  the  centre,  usually  supposed 
to  be  a  nucleus  something  like  that  of  a  planet ;  but  this  is  so  enveloped  in  the 
I  hair,  or  nebulosity,  that  it  has  never  yet  been  satisfactorily  ascertained  whether 
it  be  solid  matter. 

A  luminous  train,  varying  in  length,  is  frequently,  though  not  always,  attached 
to  these  objects.  It  has  been  generally  called  the  taiL  Sometimes  comets 
have  more  than  one  of  these  appendages. 


THE  NEBULOSITY. 


As  the  brightness  of  the  nebulosity  gradually  fades  away  toward  the  edges, 
there  is  sometimes  a  difficulty  in  measuring  its  bulk.  Its  form  is  generally 
globular,  and  its  light  is  often  so  faint  that  the  comet  can  only  be  discovered  by 
telescopes.  The  diameter  of  the  nebulous  mass  has  been  found  to  vary  from 
6,000  miles  upward.  The  comets  of  1795,  1797, 1798,  and  1804,  were  sur- 
rounded by  a  nebulosity  which  measured  less  than  7,000  miles  in  diameter. 

That  many  comete  have  no  solid  matter  in  the  centre  of  the  nebulosity  is 
proved  by  the  lact  that  the  smallest  stars  are  oden  visible  through  them  ;  even 
the  ancients,  without  the  aid  of  the  telescope,  ascertained  this  fact.  Seneca 
reported  thnt  stars  were  discoverable  through  comets,  although  he  does  not 
distinctly  state  through  what  part  of  the  comet  they  were  seen.     Sir  William 
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Herschel,  however,  distinctly  saw  a  star  of  the  16th  magnitude  through  the 
very  centre  of  the  head  of  the  comet  which  appeared  in  the  year  1795.  Prof. 
Struve,  on  the  28th  of  Nov.,  1828,  saw  a  star  of  the  II th  magnitude,  so  small 
as  to  be  invisible  to  the  naked  eye,  through  the  centre  of  Enckd'a  comet. 

The  parts  of  the  nebulosity  which  immediately  surround  the  nucleus  appear 
to  be  much  less  luminous  than  the  more  distant  parts,  as  if  the  nebulous  atmo- 
sphere became  less  dense  and  more  transparent  near  its  surface.  At  some  dis- 
tance from  its  centre  the  luminous  effect  suddenly  increases  so  as  to  assume  the 
appearance  of  rings  of  light  around  the  nucleus ;  sometimes  two,  three,  or 
more,  such  concentric  rings  have  been  perceived  surrounding  comets,  separated 
by  dark  intervals. 

It  must  be  understood,  that  the  arrangement  which  produces  the  appearance 
of  these  concentric  rings,  is,  in  reality,  a  succession  of  spherical  shells  of  va- 
por or  nebidous  matter,  which  alternately  increases  and  decreases  in  density, 
forming  an  atmosphere  of  various  densities  around  the  comet.  This  has  been 
illustrated  by  Arago  by  comparing  it  to  successive  layers  of  clouds  of  different 
heights  surrounding  our  dobe.  To  perfect  the  analogy  we  have  only  to  im- 
agine three  transparent  spherical  shells,  still  retaining  the  peculiar  optical  quality 
which  distinguishes  them  from  the  pure  air  by  which  they  are  separated. 

The  memorable  comet  of  1811  was  enveloped  by  a  nebulosity  the  thickness 
of  which  measured  30,000  miles  above  the  surface  or  nucleus  of  the  comet. 

The  thickness  of  the  nebulosity  of  the  comet  of  1807  was  36,000  miles; 
that  of  1799  was  24,000  miles. 

In  comets  which  have  a  tail,  the  rings  we  have  now  adverted  to  are  not  com- 
plete ;  they  terminate  at  the  edges  of  the  tail,  and  are  open  through  the  space 
where  the  tail  abuts  upon  the  head. 


: 


THE    NUCLEUS. 

Some  diflercnce  of  opinion  prevails  among  observers  whether  comets  real- 
ly have  nuclei  at  all.  When,  liowever,  they  are  supposed  to  have  them,  iliey 
are  generally  admitted  to  be  small,  and  of  «loublful  mafirnitudo.  The  rollowini;  J 
measurements  are  given  by  Arago  as  having  been  ascertained,  or,  at  le:isi.  as-  j 
sumed  : —  .; 

The  comet  of  1798  had  a  nucleus  whose  diameter  was  30  miles  ;  that  of  j 
1805,  35  miles  ;  the  comet  of  1799,  450  miles  ;  the  comet  of  1307,  GoO  miles  ;  ) 
and  the  second  comet  of  1811,  about  3,000  miles.  I 

Those  who  deny  the  existence  of  solid  matter  within  the  nebulosity  of  comet<«.  \ 
maintain  that  even  the  most  brilliant  and  most  conspicuous  of  those  bodies,  and  ', 
those  which  have  presented  the  strongest  resemblance  to  planets,  are  coinpkii-  / 
ly  transparent.  It  mi^ht  be  supposed  that  a  fad  so  simple  as  this,  in  this  m^  i 
of  astronomical  activity,  could  not  remain  doubtful  ;  hut  it  mii.>t  be  consiihrrcr],  / 
that  the  combination  of  circunjstances  which  alont;  would  test  the  truth  of  this 
doctrine,  is  of  rare  occurrence.  It  would  be  necessary  that  tlie  centre  of  iho 
head  of  the  comet,  althimgh  vory  small,  should  pass  critically  over  a  vstar,  in  ( 
order  to  ascertain  whether  such  star  is  visible  through  it.  With  comets  havinir  ^ 
extensive  nebulosity  without  nuclei,  this  W.xa  sonn'iimes  occurred  ;  but  we  havo  | 
not  had  such  satisfactory'  examples  in  the  n)orc  rare  instances  of  those  which  5 
have  distinct  nuclei.     The  following  examples  are,  however,  adduced  : ] 

On  the  tJ3d  of  October,  177t,  Montaigne,  at  Limoges,  saw  a  star  <\(  the  (^th  ) 
magnitude  through  the  nucleus  of  a  small  comet ;  but,  unfortunately,  lie  has 
not  stated   through  what  part  of  the  nucleus  he  saw  it,  and  the  power  of  the 
telescope  he  used  was  too  limited  to  entitle  his  observations  to  much  consider- 
ation. ) 
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Oo  the  iBt  of  April,  1796,  Dr.  Olbers,  at  Bremen,  saw  a  star  of  the  sixth  or 
seventh  magnitude,  and  although  it  was  covered  by  a  comet,  he  found  that  its 
light  was  not  perceptibly  diminished.  The  observer  in  this  case  did  not  feel 
sure  that  the  nucleus  was  between  the  eye  and  the  star. 

Messier,  when  observing  a  comet  in  1774,  saw  a  small  telescopic  star  be- 
side it,  and  having  looked  at  it  again  after  the  lapse  of  some  hours,  he  ob- 
served a  second  star  near  the  first.  He  explained  this  by  the  supposition  that 
at  the  moment  of  his  first  observation  the  nucleus  of  the  comet  concealed  the 
second  star. 

Wartmann  states  that  on  the  night  of  the  28th  November,  1828,  a  star  of 
the  8th  magnitude  was  completely  eclipsed  by  £nckd*s  comet.  Here  again, 
however,  it  is  objected  that  Wartmann's  telescope  was  too  feeble  to  be  trusted 
in  such  an  observation. 

In  the  absence  of  a  more  decisive  test  of  the  occultation  of  a  star  by  the 
nucleus,  it  has  been  maintained  that  the  existence  of  a  solid  nucleus  may  be 
fairly  inferred  from  the  great  splendor  which  has  attended  the  appearance  of 
some  comets.  A  mere  mass  of  vapor  could  not,  it  is  contended,  reflect  such 
brilliant  light.     The  following  are  the  examples  adduced  by  Arago : — 

In  the  year  43  before  Christ,  a  comet  appeared  which  was  said  to  be  visible 
to  the  naked  eye  by  daylight.  It  was  the  comet  which  the  Romans  considered 
to  be  the  soul  of  Cesar  transferred  to  the  heavens  afler  his  assassination. 

In  the  year  1402  two  remarkable  comets  were  recorded.  The  first  was  so 
brilliant  that  the  light  of  the  sun  at  noon,  at  the  end  of  March,  did  not  prevent 
its  nucleus,  or  even  its  tail,  from  being  seen.  The  second  appeared  in  the 
month  of  June,  and  was  visible  also  for  a  considerable  time  before  sunset. 

In  the  year  1532,  the  people  of  Milan  were  alarmed  by  the  appearance  of  a 
star  which  was  visible  in  the  broad  daylight.  At  that  time  Venus  was  not  in 
a  position  to  be  visible,  and  consequently  it  is  inferred  that  this  star  must  have 
been  a  comet. 

The  comet  of  1577  was  discovered  on  the  13th  of  November  by  Tycho  Bra- 
che,  from  his  observatory  on  the  isle  of  Huene,  in  the  sound,  before  sunset. 

On  the  Ist  of  February,  1744,  Chizeaux  observed  a  comet  more  brilliant 
than  the  brightest  star  in  the  heavens,  which  soon  became  equal  in  splendor  to 
Jupiter,  and  in  the  beginning  of  March  it  was  visible  in  the  presence  of  the 
son.  By  selecting  a  proper  position  for  observation,  on  the  1st  of  March  it 
was  seen  at  one  o'clock  in  the  aAemoon  without  a  telescope. 

Such  is  the  amount  of  evidence  which  observation  has  supplied  respecting 
the  existence  of  a  solid  nucleus  within  the  nebulosity  of  comets.  The  most 
that  can  be  said  of  it  is,  that  it  presents  a  plausible  argument,  giving  some  prob- 
ability, but  no  positive  certainty,  that  comets  have  visited  our  system  which 
hmve  solid  nuclei,  but,  meanwhile,  this  can  only  be  maintained  with  respect  to 
few ;  most  of  those  which  have  been  seen,  and  all  to  which  very  accurate  ob- 
servations have  been  directed,  have  afibrded  evidence  of  being  mere  masses  of 
semi-transparent  vapor. 


THE    TAIL. 


Although  by  far  the  great  majority  of  comets  are  not  attended  by  tails,  yet 
that  appendage,  in  the  popular  mind,  is  more  inseparable  from  the  idea  of  a 
comet  than  any  other  attribute  of  these  bodies.  This  circumstance  probably 
proceeds  from  its  singular  and  striking  appearance,  and  from  the  fact  that  most 
comets  visible  to  the  naked  eye  have  had  tails.  In  the  year  1531,  on  the  occa- 
sion of  one  of  tho  visits  of  Halley's  comet  to  the  solar  system,  Pierre  Apian 
observed  that  the  comet  generally  presented  iu  tail  in  the  direction  from  the 
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sun.  This  principle  was  hastily  generalized,  and  is  even  at  present  too  gen- 
erally adopted.  It  is  true  that  in  most  cases  the  tail  extends  itself  from  that 
part  of  the  comet  which  is  most  remote  from  the  sun  ;  but  its  direction  rarely 
corresponds  with  the  direction  of  a  shadow  of  the  comet.  Sometimes  it  has 
happened  that  the  tail  forms  with  the  line  drawn  to  the  sun  a  considerable  an- 
gle, and  cases  have  occurred  when  it  was  actually  at  right  angles  to  the  direc- 
tion of  the  sun. 

Another  character  which  has  been  observed  to  attach  to  the  tails  of  comets, 
which,  however,  is  not  invariable,  is,  that  they  incline  constantly  toward  the 
region  last  quitted  by  the  comet,  as  if,  in  its  progress  through  space,  it  were 
subject  to  the  action  of  some  resisting  medium,  so  that  the  nebulous  matter  with 
which  it  is  invested,  suffering  more  resistance  than  the  solid  nucleus,  remains 
behind  it  and  forms  the  tail. 

The  tail  sometimes  appears  to  have  a  curved  form.  The  comet  of  1744 
formed  almost  a  quadrant.  It  is  supposed  that  the  convexity  of  the  curve,  if  it 
exists,  is  turned  in  the  direction  from  which  the  comet  moves.  It  is  proper  to 
state,  however,  that  these  circumstances  regarding  the  tail  have  not  been  clearly 
and  satisfactorily  ascertained. 

The  tails  of  comets  are  not  of  uniform  breadth  or  diameter ;  they  appear  to 
diverge  from  the  comet,  enlarging  in  breadth  and  diminishing  in  brightness  ai 
their  distance  from  the  comet  increases.  The  middle  of  the  tail  usually  pre- 
sents a  dark  stripe,  which  divides  it  longitudinally  into  two  distinct  pans.  It 
was  long  supposed  that  this  dark  stripe  was  the  shadow  of  the  body  of  the 
comet,  and  this  explanation  might  be  accepted  if  the  tail  was  always  tunied 
from  the  sun ;  but  we  find  the  dark  stripe  equally  exists  when  the  tail,  being 
turned  sideward,  is  exposed  to  the  elfcct  of  the  sun's  light. 

'I'his  a[)pearance  is  usually  exj)lained  by  the  supposition  that  the  tail  is  a 
hollow,  conical  sholl  of  vapor,  the  external  surface  of  which  possesses  a  cer- 
tain ihickncss.  When  we  view  it,  wc  look  through  a  considerable  thickness 
of  vapor  at  the  edges,  and  througli  a  comparatively  small  quantity  at  the  niiJ- 
dlc.  Thus,  upon  the  supposition  of  a  hollow  cone,  the  greatest  brightness  would 
appear  at  the  sides,  and  the  existence  of  a  dark  space  in  the  middle  would  bt- 
perfectly  accounted  for. 

Tho  tails  of  comets  are  not  always  single  ;  some  have  appeared  at  difleroni  ) 
times  with  several  separate  tails.  The  comet  of  1744,  which  appeared  on  ilu*  j 
7ih  or  8lh  of  March,  had  six  tails,  each  about  4^  in  breadth,  and  from  30-'  io  vl'  i 
in  length.  Their  sides  were  well  defined  and  tolerably  bright,  and  the  spaces  j 
between  them  were  as  dark  as  the  other  parts  of  the  heavens. 

Tbc  tails  of  comets  have  frequently  appeared,  not  only  of  immense  real 
length,  but  extending  over  considerable  spaces  of  the  heavens.  It  will  be  easi- 
ly understood  that  the  apparent  length  depends  conjointly  upon  the  real  lengih 
of  the  tail  and  the  position  in  which  it  is  presented  to  the  eye.  If  the  line  of 
vision  be  at  right  angles  to  it,  its  length  will  appear  as  great  as  it  can  do  at  its 
existing  distance  ;  if  it  appear  oblique  to  the  eye,  it  will  be  foreshortened  more 
or  less,  according  to  the  angle  of  obliquity.  The  real  length  of  the  tail  is  easi- 
ly calculated  when  the  apparent  length  is  observed  and  the  angle  of  known  ob- 
liquity. The  following  results  of  actual  observation  and  calculation  have  been 
given  by  Arago. 

The  comet  of  1811  exhibited  a  tail  which  extended  over  23^  of  the  heavens. 
It  was  observed  by  Ilerschel  and  Schhietcr,  the  latter  of  whom  deduced  from 
his  calculations  the  following  results  :  That  the  central  globe  of  light  or  nucleus 
was  50,000  miles  in  diameter,  or  about  six  and  a  half  times  the  diameter  of  the 
earth.  The  nebulosity  was  extremely  rarified  in  comparison  with  nucleus,  re- 
sembling a  faint,  whitish  light,  scattered  in  separate  portions.     It  was  separated 
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iato  two,  one  immediately  encompassing  the  nucleus,  the  other  of  n  morn  faint 
ftnd  gniyish  light,  sweeping  round  it  at  a  distance  and  foTming  its  double  tail. 
The  kead-vtil,  as  he  called  it,  surronnded  the  nucleus  at  a  distance  equal  to  its 
bra&dth,  and  seemed  as  unconnected  with  the  nucleus  as  the  ring  of  Saturn  is 
with  tta  body.  The  diameter  of  this  ring  measured  nearly  a  million  of  miles, 
being  greater  than  the  diameter  of  the  sun.  Between  the  4th  and  6th  of  De- 
cember a  great  change  took  place  in  its  appearance,  the  nrefied  nebulous  mat- 
ter, which  had  for  three  months  been  so  imusually  repelled  from  the  nucleus 
on  every  side,  was  again  attracted  to  it. 

The  dottle  tail  of  this  comet  was  exceedingly  faint  when  compared  with  its 
nscleos.  On  the  16th  of  October  a  small  tail  instantaneously  issued  from  it, 
then  vanished,  and  suddenly  reappeared,  when  its  length  was  nearly  two  mill- 
iuna  and  a  half  of  miles. 

Herschel'a  ee^mttte  of  the  magnitude  of  the  nucleus  is  much  less  than  that 
of  Schr6eter;  he  calculates  that,  on  the  15th  of  October,  the  tail  measured  one 
hundred  milliona  of  miles,  and  was,  consequently,  greater  than  the  entire  dis- 
tance of  the  sun  from  the  enrth.  He  estimated  its  breadth  on  the  12th  of  Octo- 
ber at  fifteen  millions  of  miles. 

Attempts  have  been  made  to  calculate  on  probable  grounds  the  elliptic  orbit 
of  tAia  comet,  fieasel  computed  that  its  period  is  three  thousand  three  hundred 
and  eighty-three  years,  and  other  astronomers  make  it  more  than  four  thousand 
yeara.     A  sketch  of  the  comet  of  1811  is  annexed. 


The  comet  of  1680  exhibited  a  tail  measuring  68°,  of  a  curred  form  ;  of 
which  a  mdiiional  sketch  is  annexed. 


The  comot  of  1660,  which  was  observed  by  all  the  European 
of  that  day,  exhibited  a  tail  which  extended  over  90°  of  the  heavens  at  its  peri- 
helion i  its  distance  from  the  surface  of  the  sun  was  not  more  than  one  sixth 
of  the  sun's  diameter  ;  and  it  was  calculated  in  that  position  to  have  a  velocity 
of  more  than  130,000  miles  an  hour.  When  the  head  of  this  comet  was  seen 
at  the  xenttb,  its  tail  reached  the  horizon.  The  actual  length  of  the  tail  was 
calculated  to  be  one  hundred  and  twenty-three  millions  of  miles ;  ao  that  if  the 
head  of  this  comet  were  at  the  sun,  the  tail  would  extend  thirty  millions  of 
miles  beyond  the  euth's  orbit. 

In  1769  a  comet  appeared,  the  tail  of  which  spread  over  a  space  of  97° 
of  the  heavens,  and  its  actual  length  was  fifty  millions  of  miles.  DiiTer- 
ent  estimates  have  been  given  of  the  length  of  the  tails  of  the  comet  of  1744. 


SH  FBTnOAL  COK8T1TUTI03I  OF  COHBTft 

An|!<t  tunsn*  ikeir  l«n|;th  U  bboot  ten  nuUiMMof  miles,  niben  bare  vausia'.nl 
It  U  iwinty-lhrer  milLonB  armil«a.  Tbe  Callowinf  <I«w:np(i<>n  oT  tl  la  uki 
fmm  tbu  mnpoin  o(  tha  AculemT  of  SeiesoM  for  1714.  ll  was  im  Mrn 
l^anraie,  in  Swiuerlind,  Dvcrmber  13,  1743:  from  lli>i  penod  it  locmmi] 
in  tagbtaoM  ■■d  tamgmiaid*  am  %  »fpnme]»ei  iinnr  th«  win .  On  ilx*  Mcniag 
c^  JsBiiur  33. 1744,  ii  appMMd  •mOTtUmly  briski  uii  iltaiioci.  »mI  ih«  £■ 
awMBf  <if  if  Buck—  WM  twriy  •qnd  m  ih>t  of  ivpiwr  Ii»  lailUien  niMtdeJ 
•hovs  16^  fron  tta  bodr.and  WMM^pOMd  U  b«  thout  iai«niy-(bre«  MUlbomW  1' 
miW  in  Icnfth.  On  iho  llili  of  Febnimry  ih»  nuclou*.  wliicb  hmi  IwbnbMl 
mIwdv*  munil,  afipear«d  ablos)^  ni  ifatt  ttirrcuon  o(  iba  uil.  mmI  ■riiiiifwl  i|||jl»t 
into  ii«<>  (Miru  b;  •  black  Mratie  In  Um  ttuiidlo.  One  of  th«  pans  hw)  ft^RUf 
hnud  briebter  itun  ibe  uil :  this  biMrd  wu  ■nntiuailcd  hy  twn  iiMqari  ink 
Flrukm  ihiii  s«pu^e>)  ibe  bean!  frtitn  Uh)  hair  nr  ilu)  matnL  'llMa«  oddft^ 
iMiai«na  di«ap|>e>red  ibo  next  day.  and  DOtbtn^  wa«  icon  biu'inv$uUr<* 
spacen.  Iik«  sn>(ik<-.  tu  tb«  nuddio  or  tJie  loU,  aad  tho  bead  lenuiwd  lU 
fonn.  Oh  ibo  15th  of  Febnwr}'  tbe  tail  waa  diridcd  inui  two  ' 
nau-rn.  aboai  8°  loog.  Um  wMUm. 34.^  On  tbe^ad  tbe  uul  beewa  u  lieAab 
It  allowed  iu>  tail  til)  it  wraa  aa  near  iW  sun  a*  the  orbit  iif  .Mar>,  avd  lli*- 
cn*at4  in  lengtb  aa  it  apfmmiiml  thai  luminal^.  Al  Ua  grcatrsi  Inn^  it  m* 
cocnpuied  10  M|aal  ■  third  pttri  of  tbo  lUMauoi*  irf  tho  v«nb  frvni  tlm  aun.  ^fW 
va*  oM  nf  thi>  moM  hoilliant  cameia  ibai  bad  a|)p««r«d  aince  ibalcri'  1660,  1m 
tail  was  Tiaibl«  for  ■  long  limn  aftef  its  bodv  wsa  kid  uodtr  tbe  boriaiWi  ll 
erw-nded  2(>  "*  -*n  A^^ —  .i .),«  i.™,™  „o  i,,.„r,  l,.  r,,r.    -.udriu!- 

la  th«  iiii  «arp<l  i  I  ~>    I '  l  rr,.  t  vbibdiiBf  ■ 

gr«at  ezUDi  ,    Ii<  <  iJmrd  ^m 

iho  ohscrrav,.__        —  ..  .«  »..,^,»cior',  :>ined  hr 

which   ii  (nigbt  be  iuenimed  with  any  fonner  bo.i .  ■   i  i     l,-;ii]      'flf 

\  farm  of  ibe  tail  was  remarkable.  iTiasmu-cb  as  ils  e(]^'-s  iverv  |>.ir.klJH  attd  not 
divergent.  The  lerigth  of  tbe  tail  was  calculated  frum  tha  obserrMMMM,  aoil 
said  to  amount  to  above  one  liundrud  milliona  of  miles.  This  coqiM  wa*  RD- 
dered  meniotuFile  by  the  fact  of  its  haviii[;  [lassed  al  its  perihelion  ao  cloae  la 
ibe  Ban  that  Arago  believed  it  must  have  gnzod  its  aurfacB,  A  akotch  of  this 
coDiei  is  annexed  on  the  opposite  page. 

The  following  observatione  of  Professor  Nichol  on  thia  comet  iriJl  be  reaJ 
with  interest : — 

"  Early  in  the  year  19 13,  an  object  appeared  in  tbe  beareos  tlut  must  h*« 
astonished  many  worlds  besides  ours.  Sitiiut«d  iii  tbe  region  bdow  the 
constellation  Orion,  it  had  the  appearance  of  a  long  auroral  alreak.  ntible 
immediately  after  aunsei,  otid  evidently  pursning  a  courM  ihrangli  our  sjraieni. 
Unfavorable  weather  concealed  it  from  me  tmtil  the  25th  of  March,  when  it 
presented  the  dim  and  strange  appearanc«  1  have  shown  in  the  froaiispiece.  Th* 
beginning  or  hi'aJ  of  tliis  sirc.ik,  ^ilihoiiirh  never  obacrvcil  here,  was  often  »wn 
in  southerly  latitudes,  where  it  appeared  like  a  very  amnfl  Mar  witt<-«B'iilhoc- 
mous  misty  envelope;  beyond  which  that  immenso  tail  rtwtawdllww^fc 
sky.  There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  this  nucleus  waa  ia  rMUtj-aatn;!!! 
only  a  denser  portion  of  the  nebulous  substance  of  which  tb«  wbola  oljaal  •ai 
composed  ;  for  with  other  apparitiona  of  the  same  bind,  wboM  brinfanr  paiU 
looked  like  a  star,  the  application  of  a  rery  small  telencopie  powH'ltta  ■nravi 
been  enough  to  dissipate  the  illusion,  tod  to  resolve  what  aeemed  thair  waoi 
region  into  a  thin  vapor.  u 

"  This  extraordinary  visiter  was  measured,  and  the  nature  of  ita.path  de- 
tected ;  and  certainly  the  results  of  these  inquiries  cauaed  ua  to  look  on  it  widi 
atill  greater  wonder.  Tbe  diameter  or  breadth  of  ita  nucletia  was  rather  more 
than  a  hundred  thousand  miles  ;  and  the  tail  streaming  from  it,  which  in  some 
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lliinv  limpt  iu  broad,  stretched  itimugh  the  celesiiat  space*  u  iWil 
tllHlattce  of  one  hundred  and   screnlv  millions  of  rniles,  ot  »haa  xh  | 
B  of  the  orbil  of  iho  earth.     Nor  were  its  moittins  l«ss  sinoiilir. 
\  like  any  globe  conaeclrd  with  Uie  uin,  it  did  not  more  ia  a  coBiinuaua  cu 
{  whid),  like  Um  circl"  or  ellipse,  Te-Mitrn  tnta  itself,  ami  tbns  caasditim,  to 
/  ibe  hodjr  that  bu  kdo|ri«d  it,  a  fixed,  however  eccentric  home;  but  spjrtne  MB 
i  lumtlMiy  afsr  off,  m  it  lay  amid  those  outer  abysses,  it  apptoeched  aloog  ibci 
arm  of  a  hyprrbola,  ruahed  across  ihe  orderly  otblii  uf  our  aysiem  into  dnadf] 
neiffhborfaood  with  the  sun,  being  at  ihai  time  aoart 
cttlh  pan  nf  OUT  diiionrc  from  llie  moon,  and,  delyins  kia  otiraclion.by  force  clll 
lis  own   eno'        Js  vplncily,  whit'h  tlien  was  noibiiig  leoa,  io  one  put  nf  IM  l| 
ma*a,  than  a        lird  nf  the  rohiciiy  uf  light,  it  euteml  nn  the  MbHr  dJrargM  } 
arm  of  its  c  ,  and  tfeA  lonratd  new  jnuueasiuea,  ( 

»  It  t>  — « —  'i—  ••■"  — — ~.~j  ri^iiant  waa  aeeu  for  i  htief  p- 

rioH  Iq        %•■  b  n  must  hattt  passed  b«tiirecD  n 


I  far,  an  iauirceptiaa  of  hi>  ! 


J  re  vol  V) 


1.1 
i(hl. 

raordinary  Bppariiiaa T  wbmMlu) 
aiti  what  now  ntvvlaiim  4dm  ii ) 
tT  |i«  rBlstions  oriib  nwijiWMii  \ 
ta  this  it  rfarmhlos  ibe  praUlt  i 
flTTBlion  began,  crossed  the  fhm- } 
ag  round  bim,  gone  jo  punwielj 
t  ue  known  to  beloM,  onpaiiy  I 
'  Inniiiu^ — Encke'a,  ^flnX  tad  | 
.  nd  him  tn  fixfl  period*,  th«  rit- 1 


g&rdcd  in  the  liEhi  of  an  accidcni,  ifioir  orhiis  bi 
wholly  unlike  any  other,  and  having  little  aasarance  of  atttbility;  for  aa  th«y 
croos  the  planetary  paths,  every  one  of  ihem  may  yet  undergo  lhc<  fat«  of  L"x- 
etr«,  which,  by  the  action  of  Jupiter,  was  lirsl  twisted  from  its  diverging  dl^n 
into  a  comparatively  short  ellipse ;  and  ihea,  aAer  tnnking  two  cooaeenlivr 
revolutions  around  the  sun,  so  that  it  might  have  begun  to  deem  itaelf  S  d*n- 
izen,  was,  by  the  same  planet  twisted  back  again,  and  sent  ulf.  never  to  reviiii 
us,  away  to  the  chill  abysses !  Strange  objects,  wiih  homes  so  undefined— 
flying  from  star  to  star — twisting  and  winding  through  tortuous  coursei,  until, 
p<<tfanps,  no  depth  of  that  infinite  has  been  uniraveraed !  What,  then,  is  it  youi 
J^stiny  to  tell  us  t  To  what  new  page  of  thai  infinite  book  are  yon  ui  iDd«i! 
We  missed,  indeed,  only  very  imrrowly,  an  opporiuoity  of  informaiion  which 
might  have  been  not  the  most  convenient ;  for  ibe  earth  escaped  being  invotvtd 
in  the  huge  tail  of  our  recent  visiter,  merely  fty  bfinif  faurUm  itayt  btiind  it. 
For  one,  1  should  have  had  no  apprehension,  even  in  that  case,  of  the  reshzaiion 
of  geological  romances,  viz.,  of  our  equator  being  turned  to  the  pole,  and  the 
pole  to  the  equator — the  ocean,  meanwhile,  leaping  from  its  ancient  bed.  Bui 
if  that  mist,  thin  though  it  was,  had,  with  its  next  to  inconceivable  swiftness, 
brushed  across  our  globe,  certainly  strange  tumults  must  have  occurred  in  thu 
atmosphere  ;  and  probably  no  agreeable  modification  oi  Ltie  breathing  medium 
of  organic  beinga.  Higbt,  certainly,  to  be  most  curious  about  cume'-s  ;  but  pru- 
dent, withal,  to  inquire  concerning  them  from  a  greater  distance  than  that:  >1- 
though  one  night  in  November,  1837,  I  cannot  be  persuaded  that  the  earth  did 
not  venture  on  a  aimilar,  but  comparatively  small  experiment.  It  was  when 
our  globe  passed  from  the  peaceful  vacant  spaces  into  that  mysterious  meten 
region.  The  sky  became  inflamed  and  red  as  blood  ;  corusealiona,  like  auro- 
ras, darted  across  it;  not  as  usual,  streaming  from  one  district,  but  shifting 
constantly,  and  sweeping  the  whole  heavens." 
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In  the  year  1844*  two  comets  appeared,  the  first  of  which  was  si^eii  in 
monib  of  July.     Ii  was  described  tu  htvc  a  bright  while  color — that  iis  tnii  ) 
«M  turned  front  the  eunh  so  as  iioi  tu  be  visible  to  us.     Stars  of  very  sii 
nwcnitude  were  Tisible  through  its  body,and  its  light  wrs  so  strong  that  il  ' 
nid  to  be  euily  detected  in  the  hetvena,  in  Europe,  during  the  bright  sunseis  ] 
of  Jiiljr.    A  dnwing  of  this  comei,  obtained  at  the  Royal  Observatory,  Green- 
wich, is  «Dn«zed. 


The  second  cornel  of  1S1 1  was  seen  in  iho  month  of  Seplcmber.     It  v 
observed  at  Kensington,  by  Sir  James  South,  on  the  evening  of  the  15th. 
the  course  of  ihut  month  a  drawing  was  obtained  of  it  by  the  assistance  of  Sir 

*  The  foUnring  note  i*  aapeied  to  (he  liM  edltiao  of  Nkbol'*  Bolsr  Byaem.  relttlTs  to  one  of  the 

»  been  rcceiTcd  of  ■  new  comet  being  ti 
lluitrion*  Qaatt,  ind  iu  period  Ii  ntulf  ■ 


'Tlie  imporlancs 


cannot  well  be  oTentcd ;  for.  ilonK  with  Encko'i 
r  raisE  of  (he  RiyitcriDqii  pniiila  roniKclcfl  wilh  llie 
o  vet  iRnoriDl  whelbvr  ll>»  bndy  hli  merely  ml 
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j  Juincs   South   and  the  use   of  his   instrumenls.     We  subjoin   a  copy  of  lliu  1 


l.rilli:ii,t    riTui   woll-dofiticl   iiuclens  (nr  . 
.inous  tail  of  about  two  dogteca  in  lengili-  | 


po^i^i^Ny^. 


# 
t 
( 
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AtOeleleiMnr of  oarprMent Knowledge. — Cf  common  Thunder* Cloudt. — Charftcter and  Electric 
CkugB€i  Oioiidt.^ — Diaebarge  between  ricinal  Clooda. — Conditions  for  such  Discbarge. — Diacbarge 
MB  the  Chrada  and  the  Eartb. — Mataal  Attraction  or  Repiilaion  of  Electrised  Cloifdi. — Cbar- 
iflf  the  QDper  and  of  the  lower  Surface  of  Cloada. — Negatire  Teatimony  reapectinff  Tban> 
Bm  an  iaolated  Cload. — Caaes  of  Lightning  from  an  iaolatcd  Cload. — A  freih  Caae  related  by 
'JL  Doperrey. — Obvioaa  Inferencea  from  the  above  Caaea. —  Cf  Votcanie  Thunder-Clouds. — 
LMiCBUic  fiom  the  Aahea,  Smoke,  and  Vapor  of  Volcanoea. — Theoretical  Ideaa  of  iu  Origin. — 
Cf  iheiieight  of  Stormy  Cloud*. — Mode  of  Obsenration. — Aicending  Flaaheaof  Lightning. — Mi- 
aor  Limha  of  tbe  Height  of  Storm-Cloada. — IneflBciency  of  many  recorded  Obwnrationa. — Table 
«f  Obaenrationa  aa  collected  by  Arago. — Flaab  of  Liffntning  from  a  Cload  upward. — Of  Liffhi- 
nu^".— Varietiea  of  Lightning. — Zigsag  Lightning.— -Forked  Lightning. — Deficiency  in  oar  vo- 
eabalary  of  Terma— Sheet  Lightnmg.~Table  of  Instances  of  Ball-Liffhtning.— Mr.  Harria'a 
SxplanaCkm  of  Ball-Lightning.— On  the  Speed  of  Lightning.— -Thborf  of  Vision  illastrated  by 
a  rocatinff  Disk. — ^Wbeatalone'a  Experimenta.-^ObserTationa  of  the  Velocity  of  Lightning. — 
Siknl  Lightning. — Heat  Lightning. — Thander  Barata. — Cf  Luminout  Cloudt. — Clouds  tl)cm- 
Mlvea  faintly  Laminoas. — Possession  of  the  Qaality  in  various  Degrees. — Ck>uds  visibly  Lamin- 
oua.— rVarioaa  Observationa  of  luminoas  Clonds.^^abine's  Observationa. — Of  Thunder. — Rolling 
of  Thunder^ — Duration  and  Intenailv  of  rolling  Thander. — Violent  Thunder  from  Ball-Lightning. — 
Interval  between  Lightning  and  Thunder. — A  case  in  which  tliev  were  almost  simultaneous  — 
Thunder  without  Lightning. — Noise  attendant  on  Barthquakea. — Of  the  AUetnpte  to  explain  the 
Phenomena  of  Thunder  ana  Lightning- — Identity  of  Lightning  and  Electricity. — Whether  pon- 
derable Matter,  or  a  Propagation  of  Undulations. — Diflnculties  of  the  Undulatory  Hypothcsia — 
Ball-Lightning  and  the  Inferencea  to  which  it  leads. — Bituminous  Matter  accompanjring  a  Caae 
of  Lightning  Discharge. — Explanatiooa  of  ailent  Lightnings. — Observations  of  silent  Lightning— 
DifHculties  m  the  Explanation  of  silent  Lightnings. — Arago's  Suggestion  for  Observations. — Liglit- 
ning  hidden  by  dense  Clouda — Place  of  the  Sound  of  Thunder. — Greatest  Distance  at  whicli 
Thunder  is  heard. — Case  of  Distance  beyond  which  it  waa  Inaudible. — Distance  at  which  other 
Sounds  have  been  heard. — Effecta  of  Heat.  Cold,  Wind,  &c. — On  the  Transmission  of  Sound. — 
Thunder  heard  when  no  Cloud  was  Visible. — Hypothesis  of  the  Cause  of  Thunder  from  tlie  Cre- 
ation of  a  Vacuum. — Contractiona  and  Dilatationa  of  the  Air  assigned  aa  the  Cause. — Pouillet's 
Thoonr  of  Decompositions  and  Reoomjpositions. — Inflaenoe  of  Echo  in  causing  the  Holl. — Dura- 
tion of  an  Enha — Duration  of  the  RnU  of  Thunder  at  Sea. — Dr.  Robisou'a  Explanation  of  the 
Roll. — Application  of  the  Theonr  to  Zigzag  Lightning. — Inefficiency  of  the  Theory. — Means  of 
obtaining  a  Minor  Limit  of  the  Length  of  a  Flaah. 
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Since  Ae  epoch  of  the  memonble  ei^MiimeBts  of  Franklin,  met6orolog[»tSv 
in  sll  parts  of  the  world  where  physical  science  is  cultivated,  have  observed 
with  increased  interesi  the  phenomena  of  thunder-storms.  Although  a  g^at 
body  of  facts  have  been,  by  such  means,  accumulated,  the  generd  conclu- 
sions deducible  from  them  are  few ;  nor  are  even  these  few  invariably  sus- 
tained by  that  consistency,  and  harmony  of  effects  which  are  necessary,  to 
command  universal  assent.  Indeed,  the  facts  themselves,  on  which,  alone,  any 
safe  and  certain  generalization  could  be  based,  were  isolated,  and  scattered 
through  the  memoirs  of  the  various  scientific  bodies  to  which  their  observers 
bad  originally  consigned  them ;  and  many  of  the  roost  important  and  valuable 
observations  remained  in  unpublished  memoranda,  or  were  incidentally  men- 
tioned in  the  narratives  of  voyagers  and  travellers,  where  they  were  little  like- 
ly to  attract  the  attention  of  those  who,  alone,  are  capable  of  estimating  their 
^ue,  until,  by  the  indefatigable  zeal  of  M.  Arago  they  were  collected,  ar- 
ranged, and  compared,  and  presented  to  the  worid,  invested  with  all  those 
charms  of  style  which  render  the  productions  of  that  philosopher  so  universal- 
ly attractive.*  It  is  natural  that  the  impatient  student  should  desire  to  be  supplied 
with  clear  and  comprehensive  principles,  and  be  relieved  from  the  tedious  de- 
tails of  particular  observations  and  experiments ;  that  facts  should  be  laid  before 
him  in  extensive  groups  and  classes,  so  as  to  suggest  easy  and  obvious  gener- 
alizations. It  is  equally  natural  that  the  authors  of  elementary  and  general 
treatises  should  desire,  in  every  case,  to  present  the  scientific  truths  in  concise 
and  general  propositions,  connected  together  by  distinct  logical  relations.  The 
temptation  to  yield  to  this  disposition  by  presenting  all  physical  problems  as 
completely  rMolved,  and  all  elementary  questions  as  completely  exhausted — 
of  laying  down  sweeping  conclusions  and  general  principles,  on  matters  which 
I  are,  in  fact,  surrounded  with  difficulty  and  doubt — is  most  hurtful  to  the  progress 


*  0M  Nolioe  tm  la  ToniMn*  daaa  rAoMudro  do  BsrMn  dM  LoBgkndM  pov  YAm  183S. 
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of  science,  and  a  great  impediment  to  the  development  of  iroih.  To  no  p^rt 
of  pliysicsl  ecience  do  these  obsetvaiions  apply  with  more  force  than  lo  ih« 
■iitijecl  of  the  present  discourse.  That  the  phcnomBna  of  thunder  and  lightning 
proceed  from  sudden  and  violent  derangements  of  the  eleciricaJ  equilibrium  of 
tlio  aiinosphere  or  the  clouds  which  Qoal  in  it,  may  bo  regarded  as  certain  :  >nd 
that  the  laws  which  are  ohseryed  to  prevail  among  elecirical  phenomena  offer 
various  analogies  which  afford  exptanations  more  or  less  plausible  and  proba- 
ble, for  some  of  the  facts  observed  in  ihunder-siorms,  may  be  admitted.  But 
that  any  comprehensive  and  general  principles  have  been  established  from 
which  the  various  atmospheric  phenomena  in  which  thunder  and  lightning  ui« 
cxhibiied,  can  he  deduced  in  the  same  manner,  and  with  the  same  clearneu 
and  certainty,  as  the  effecis  of  common  electricity  have  been  deduced  froia  the 
theory  of  Dufaye.  Summer,  and  Potsson.  cannot  be  maintained.  Under  such 
ciretjnistances,  both  author  and  reader  must  patiently  submit  to  the  investiga- 
tion of  facts  separated  from  theory  ot  hypothesis  ;  and  when  iheae  facts  have 
been  clearly  and  fully  staled,  such  general  consequencea  as  ihey  justify  miy 
be  easily  deduced  from  ihem.  and  the  apparent  discordances  which,  by  com- 
parison, may  be  apparent  among  them,  will  afford  grounds  for  further  observa- 
tion and  inquiry  to  those  who  devote  their  labor  to  such  teaearches. 


It  is  generally  agreed  that  iho  formation  of  clouds  is  due  to  the  partial  con- 
densation, in  the  upper  regiona  of  the  air,  of  the  vapors  which  have  exhaled 
from  the  surface  of  the  earth.  This  condensation  may  bo  effected  by  any 
cause  which  produces  a  diminution  of  lemperaturo,  and  is,  probably,  in  moat 
cases,  the  consequence  of  the  mixture  of  two  currents  of  air,  charged  wi'Ji 
vapor,  and  having  different  temperatures.  The  positive  electricity  wltich  rises 
into  the  atmosphere  with  the  vapor,  and  which  augments  in  intensity,  as  the 
height  increases,  to  the  greatest  elevation  to  which  ohaenation  is  extended,  ia 
collected  in  the  clouds  thus  formed  ;  and  when  the  globules  or  vesicles  com- 
posing the  cloud  bave  collected  together  in  sufficiently  close  proximity,  the 
cloud  takes  the  nature  of  one  continued  conductor  and  the  free  electricity  accu- 
mulates on  its  surface  in  the  same  manner  as  on  the  conductor  of  an  electrical 
machine.  The  existence  of  positively- electrified  clouds  is,  therefore,  easily 
conceived. 

If  the  electroscopic  observations  which  indicate  negatively-electrified  clouds 
be  rightly  interpreted,  and  the  existence  of  such  clouds  be  admitted,  aeveral 
hypotheses  have  been  proposed  to  explain  them. 

If  a  cloud  in  its  natural  state,  or  feebly  charged  with  positive  electricity, ap- 
proach another  cloud  strongly  charged  with  the  same  electricity,  the  latter  will 
exercise  upon  it  an  inductive  action,  by  which  its  natural  electricities  will  be 
decomposed,  the  positive  electricity  being  repelled  10  the  most  remote  pan,  and 
the  negative  fluid  being  accumulated  at  the  nearest  part.  If,  under  these  cir- 
cumstances, the  most  remote  part  be  in  contact  with  the  earth,  as  it  might  be, 
with  the  summit  of  a  mountain,  fur  example,  the  positive  electricity  will  es- 
cape to  the  earth,  and  the  cloud  will  remain  charged  with  negative  electricity. 
If  any  cause  disengage  this  cloud  from  contact  with  the  earth,  it  will  Itoai  in 
the  atmosphere  and  afford  an  example  of  a  negatively-electrified  cloud. 

If  two  clouds,  one  or  both  of  which  are  charged  with  electricity,  approach 
each  other,  the  same  phenomena  must  be  evolved  as  when  two  conductors, 
one  or  both  of  which  are  similarly  charged,  come  together.  If  it  happen  (a 
circuiiiBlance  against  which  the  chances  are  infinite),  that  the  quantities  of  free 
eleciriciiy  with  which  they  are  charged  have  the  same  rolatioD  as  ihey  would 
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hire  when  the  clouds  are  in  contact,  then  their  approach  and  subsequent  con- 
tact will  cause  no  change  in  their  electrical  state  save  what  would  be  due  to 
inductive  action.  Their  charges  after  contact  will  be  the  same  as  before,  no 
electricity  passing  from  either  to  the  other.  But  if  their  electrical  charges 
have  not  this  particular  relation,  then  a  new  distribution  of  electricity  will  be 
the  consequence  of  their  mutual  approach  ;  that  which  has  less  positive  elec- 
tricity than  the  condition  of  contact  requires  will  receive  the  deficiency  from 
the  other,  and  this  change  will  be  effected  by  an  explosion  before  the  actual 
contact  of  the  clouds,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  electrical  equilibrium  of  two 
conductors  is  establbhed  by  the  transmission  of  the  spark  before  contact. 
The  distance  at  which  the  explosion  will  take  place,  and  its  force,  will  depend 
OD  many  circumstances,  such  as  the  difference  between  the  actual  charges  of 
the  clouds,  and  the  charges  due  to  contact,  the  form  of  the  clouds,  and  the 
Btate  of  the  intervening  atmosphere. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  an  electrical  explosion  may  take  place  between 
two  clouds,  whether  they  are  both  similarly  electrified,  or  oppositely  electrified, 
or  one  be  electrified  and  the  other  in  its  natural  state. 

Aa  the  ground  is,  in  general^  negatively,  and  the  clouds  positively  elec- 
trified, a  discharge  will  take  place  between  the  clouds  and  the  earth  when  the 
former  approach  the  earth  within  such  a  distance  that  the  force  of  the  electri- 
ci^  shall  overcome  the  resistance  of  the  surrounding  air. 

Since  free  electrici^  accumulates  in  great  intensity  at  prominent  points 
of  a  conducting  body,  the  negative  electricity  of  the  earth  may  be  expected  to 
be  moat  intense  at  mountain  summits.  Clouds  being,  in  general,  charged  with 
positive  electricity,  an  attraction  will,  consequently,  be  exerted  upon  them 
which,  conspiring  with  the  attraction  of  gravitation,  will  draw  them  round  such 
summits. 

The  mutual  approach  of  two  clouds  oppositely  electrified  is  promoted  by  the 
attraction  due  to  their  electricities  :  but  when  two  clouds  are  similarly  electri- 
fied they  will  repel  each  other  and  their  approach  must  be  due  to  contrary  cur- 
rents of  air  passing  through  strata  of  the  atmosphere  at  different  elevations,  by 
which  the  clouds  are  brought  one  under  the  other. 

Beccaria,  who  observed  at  Turin,  in  Piedmont,  in  a  country  eminently  fa- 
vorable for  such  observations,  being  almost  surrounded  by  lofty  ranges,  has  re- 
corded, with  great  precision,  the  appearances  of  the  clouds  procursive  of  a 
storm.  The  observations  of  this  philosopher  being  limited  to  the  lower  sur- 
face of  the  clouds,  M.  Arago  has  obtained  some  accounts  of  the  superior  sur- 
face, from  the  military  engineers  employed  in  the  trigonometrical  survey,  and 
who,  being  placed  at  elevated  stations  on  the  Pyrenees,  were  enabled  to  ob- 
serve the  superior  surface  of  the  strata  of  clouds  situated  below  them.  From 
the  reports  of  these  ofiicers,  and  especially  those  of  MM.  Peytier  and  Hos- 
sard,  it  appears  that  there  is  no  correspondence  between  the  upper  and 
lower  surface  of  a  stratum  of  thunder-clouds ;  that  when  the  inferior  sur- 
face is  perfectly  even  and  level,  the  superior  surface  will  be  broken  into 
ridges  and  protuberances,  rising  upward  to  great  altitudes,  like  the  surface  of 
the  earth  in  an  alpine  district.  In  times  of  great  heat,  such  strata  were  ob- 
served suddenly  to  send  upward  lofty  vertical  cones,  which,  stretching  into 
higher  regions  of  the  air,  established,  by  their  conducting  power,  an  electrical 
communication  between  strata  of  the  atmosphere  at  very  different  heights. 
This  appearance  was  generally  observed  to  precede  a  thunder-storm. 

Franklin,  Saussure,  and  most  other  meteorologists,  have  agreed  that  thunder 
never  proceeds  from  a  solitary,  isolated  cloud.  Franklin  states,  that  if  a  thun- 
der-cloud be  at  any  considerable  distance  from  the  zenith  of  the  observer,  so 
as  to  be  viewed  obliquely,  it  will  be  apparent  that  there  are,  in  every  such  case. 
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a  serieif  of  two  or  more  clouds,  situate  at  different  elerations,  one  below  die 
other ;  and  that  sometimes  the  lowest  of  the  series  is  not  far  removed  from  the 
surface  of  the  earth. 

Saussure  states  that  he  never  witnessed  lightning  to  proceed  from  a  solitary 
cloud.  In  observations  on  the  Col  ie  Geanl,  when  a  single  cloud,  however 
dense  and  dark  it  might  be,  was  seen  upon  the  summit,  no  thunder  was  erer 
heard  to  issue  from  it ;  but  whenever  two  strata  of  two  such  clouds  were  formed, 
one  below  the  other,  or  if  clouds  ascended  from  the  plain  and  approached  that 
collected  round  the  summit,  the  encounter  was  attended  by  a  storm  of  thunder, 
hail,  and  rain. 

Such  is  the  negative  testimony  of  Franklin  and  Saussure  against  the  htx  of 
thunder  proceeding  from  solitary  clouds.     Franklin  is  even  more  circnmstan* 
tial  than  Saussure,  and  maintains  that  thunder  never  proceeds  from  any  save  a  ; 
cloud  of  great  magnitude,  below  which  are  placed  a  series  of  smaller  clouds, 
identical  in  fact,  with  the  adscititious  clouds  of  Beccaria. 

Negative  evidence  is,  however,  not  conclusive  against  a  fact,  tmless  the  wi^ 
ness  be  actually  present  at  the  time  and  place  of  its  alleged  occnrrence.  Hsd 
the  eminent  philosophers  above  mentioned  consulted  the  records  of  science, 
their  persuasion  of  the  impossibility  of  thunder  issuing  from  a  single  ckxid 
would  have  been  shaken.  It  is  related  in  a  memoir  of  the  academidaa 
Marcorelle  of  Toulouse,  that  on  the  12Lh  of  September,  1747,  the  heavens  being 
generally  cloudless,  a  single  small  cloud  was  seen,  from  which  thunder  rolled 
and  lightning  issued,  by  which  a  female  by  name  Bordenare  was  killed. 

In  his  meteorological  observations  made  at  Denainvilliers,  Duhamel  de  Moa- 
ceau  relates  that  on  the  30th  of  July,  1764,  at  half  past  five,  A.  M.,  in  bri^ 
sunshine  and  a  clear  sky,  there  appeared  a  small  dark  solitary  cloud,  from 
which  thunder  and  lightning  proceeded,  by  which  an  elm-tree  near  the  chateau 
was  stricken. 

Similar  observations  of  lightning  having  issued,  followed  by  thunder,  frum 
solitary  clouds,  have  been  recorded  by  Bergman  and  by  Captain  Hossard,  al-  \ 
ready  mentioned.  j 

M.  Duperrey,  who  commanded  the  French  corvette  Uranie,  relates  that  being 
in  the  straits  of  Bombay,  in  November,  1818,  he  saw  a  small  white  cloud  in  a 
clear  sky,  from  which  lightning  issued  in  all  directions.  It  ascended  slowly 
in  the  heavens  in  a  direction  opposed  to  the  wind,  and  was  at  a  great  distance 
from  all  other  clouds,  which  appeared  to  be  fixed  upon  the  horizon.  This 
cloud  was  round  in  its  form,  and  did  not  exceed  the  apparent  magnitude  of  the 
sun.  Zigzag  lightning  issued  from  it,  followed  by  tliunder  which  resembled 
the  irregular  discharge  of  musketry  from  a  battalion  commanded  to  fire  at 
pleasure.  This  phenomenon  lasted  for  about  thirty  seconds,  and  the  cloud 
completely  disappeared  with  the  last  detonations. 

Such  are  the  evidences  on  the  question  whether  the  presence  and  proximity 
of  a  plurality  of  clouds  be  essential  to  the  development  of  the  phenomena  of 
thunder  and  lightning.  The  analogies  offered  by  common  electricity  favor  the 
supposition  that  two  or  more  clouds  are  essential ;  and  for  this  very  reason  the 
greater  should  be  the  caution  for  receiving  the  testimony  of  observers.  It  is 
ditficult  for  those  whose  minds  are  prepossessed  by  theory  to  observe  and  re- 
cord facts  and  appearances  as  they  are ;  there  is  a  disposition  sometimes — 
perhaps  often — to  see  them  as  it  is  supposed  they  ought  to  bf,  and  consequent- 
ly the  testimony  of  the  ignorant  is  frequently  more  deserving  of  attention  than 
that  of  the  better  informed.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  subject  is  one  well  worthy 
of  attention,  and  all  persons,  who  happen  to  be  located  in  regions  where  these 
phenomena  prevail,  will  have  it  in  their  power  to  contribute  to  the  real  advance- 
ment of  science,  by  carefully  and  accurately  noting  down  what  passes  abore 
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them,  more  effectually  tluA  those  who  with  greater  pretensions  attempt  to  build 
ap  theories,  which,  at  best,  can  have  no  other  object  than  as  means  of  classify- 
ing (acts  and  guiding  observers  to  the  fittest  objects  of  examination. 

OF   VOLCANIO  THUNDER-CLOUDS. 

The  clouds  of  ashaa,  smoke,  and  vapor,  which  issue  from  volcanoes,  exhibit 
the  phenomena  of  thunder  and  lightning.  All  observers,  ancient  and  modem, 
concur  in  their  evidence  on  this  question.  Plin^  the  youmger,  in  his  celebrated 
letters  lo  Tacitus,  speaks  of  the  lightning  that  issued  from  the  clouds  in  the 
eruption  of  Vesuvius,  in  the  year  79  of  the  Christian  era,  in  which  his  uncle, 
P/tny  Ms  naiuralist^  lost  his  life.  Delia  Torre  gives  the  same  evidence  respect- 
ing the  eruption  of  1182  ;  and  Braeini  states  that  the  column  of  smoke  which 
issued  from  the  same  volcano  in  the  eruption  of  1631,  and  which  spread  in  the 
atmosphere  to  a  distance  of  forty  leagues,  was  attended  by  lightning,  by  which 
many  persons  and  animals  were  killed.  The  lightning  in  all  these  accounts 
is  described  as  being  tortuous  and  serpentine.  The  same  description  is  given 
by  Gwoanni  Valeiia  of  the  appearance  of  the  eruption  of  1707. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  foot  of  the  mountain  assured  Sir  William  Hamilton 
that,  in  the  eruption  of  1767,  there  were  more  terrified  at  the  lightning  which 
lell  among  them  than  at  the  burning  lava  and  other  fearful  circunuitances  at- 
tending the  eruption. 

Sir  William  Hamilton  states,  that  in  the  eruption  of  1779  there  issued  from 
the  crater  of  Vesuvius,  together  with  the  red-hot  fluid  lava,  constant  puffs  of 
black  smoke,  intersected  by  serpentine  lightning,  which  appeared  at  the  mo- 
ment it  escaped  from  the  crater. 

In  1779  the  lightning  was  not  attended  by  audible  thunder.  It  was  other- 
wise in  the  eruption  of  the  16th  of  June,  1794,  of  which  an  account  has  been 
supplied  by  the  same  observer.  During  the  latter  eruption,  the  loudest  and 
mostpcontinued  claps  of  thunder  were  heard.  The  lightning  was  in  this  case 
productive  of  the  usual  effects.  Houses  stricken  by  it  were  destroyed,  and  the 
clouds  of  ashes,  from  which  these  lightnings  issued,  were  carried  by  the  wind 
aa  far  as  Tarentum,  a  distance  of  one  hundred  leagues  from  Vesuvius,  where 
the  lightning  struck  a  building  and  destroyed  a  part  of  it.  The  ashes  of  which 
this  cloud  was  composed  were  as  fine  as  common  snuff. 

According  to  Seneca,  a  great  eruption  of  Etna,  in  his  own  time,  was  accom- 
panied by  similar  effects,  and  the  same  phenomena  are  recorded  by  the  Abb^ 
Francesco  Ferrara  of  the  eruption  of  1755. 

When  the  island  called  Sabrina^  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Azores  (which 
has  sLDce  diaa|^ared),  rose  from  the  sea  in  1811,  columns  of  intensely  black 
•moke,  composed  of  dust  and  ashes,  ascended  from  the  bosom  of  the  deep,  and 
were  intersected  in  their  darkest  and  most  opaque  parts  W  vivid  lightnings. 

The  same  appearances  were  observed  in  the  small  volcano  which,  in  July, 
1831,  appeared  between  Sicily  and  Pantellaria. 

It  would  be  natural  to  ascribe  the  electricity  of  volcanic  clouds  to  the  aque- 
oua  vapor  which  ia  ejected,  mixed  with  the  dust,  ashes,  and  lava,  in  great  quan- 
tities from  the  crater;  but  this  supposition  is  not  so  free  from  difficulties  aa  to 
be  admitted  without  some  hesitation.  In  the  eruption  of  Vesuvius,  in  1794,  it 
is  hard  to  conceive  that  the  vapor  should  be  carried  uncondensed  from  Vesu- 
vius to  Tarentum ;  nor  was  there  anything  in  the  appearances  on  that  occasion 
which  indicated  the  presence  of  any  other  substance  in  the  ck>ud  save  a  fine 
dust ;  yet  the  lightning  struck  a  building  at  that  place.  According  to  the  nar- 
rative of  M.  TeUard,  who  witnessed  the  phenomenon,  columns  of  black  smoke 
rose  from  the  ocean  before  the  idand  of  SMrima  was  formed.    In  this  case. 
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any  aqueous  vapor  which  might  have  heen  ejected  from  the  submarine  crater 
must  have  been  condensed  before  the  column  reached  the  surface  of  the  sea, 
and  the  smoke  which  rose  into  the  atmosphere  must  have,  therefore,  been  free 
from  vapor  ;  yet  this  smoke  or  cloud  of  volcanic  dust  was  intersected  by  light- 
ning. 

OF  THE  BEIOBT  OF  STORMY  CLOUDS. 

The  distance  of  the  clouds  from  which  lightning  proceeds  is  estimated  by 
observing  the  interval  of  time  which  elapses  between  the  moment  at  which  the 
flash  is  seen  and  that  at  which  the  thunder  is  heard.  It  has  been  demonstrated 
by  certain  astronomical  observations,  that  light  is  propagated  through  space  at 
the  rate  of  about  two  hundred  thousand  miles  in  a  second  of  time.  This  space 
y>^ing  greater  in  a  vast  proportion  than  the  greatest  distance  at  which  any  thun- 
der cloud  can  be  placed  from  the  observer,  it  may  be  assumed  that  the  moment 
at  which  the  lightning  is  seen  is  practically  coincide&t  with  the  moment  at 
which  it  emanates  from  the  cloud.  It  has,  however,  been  also  proved  that 
sound  is  propagated  through  the  air  at  about  eleven  hundred  feet  per  second.  ! 
This  rate  is  subject  to  some  small  variations,  depending  on  the  temperatnrs  of 
the  air,  but  for  our  present  purpose  it  may  be  taken  at  its  mean  value.  If,  then, 
the  number  of  seconds  be  observed,  which  elapse  between  the  monsent  a  flish 
of  lightning  is  seen  and  the  moment  the  thunder  consequent  upon  it  is  heard, 
and  eleven  hundred  feet  be  allowed  for  each  second  in  that  interval,  the  dis- 
tance of  the  place  whence  the  lightning  issues  from  the  observer  will  be  de- 
termined. Thus,  if  five  seconds  elapse,  the  distance  will  be  five  thousand 
five  hundred  feet ;  for  six  seconds,  it  will  be  six  thousand  six  hundred  feet,  and 
80  on. 

If  the  cloud  be  vertically  over  the  observer,  this  distance  will  be  equal  to  its 
actual  height  above  the  level  of  the  observer.  If  it  be  not  vertical,  then  its  an- 
gular elevation  must  be  observed,  and  the  height  above  the  level  of  the  observer 
will  bo  obtained  by  multiplying  the  computed  distance  by  the  trigonometrical 
sine  of  the  angular  elevation. 

The  height  of  thunder-clouds  is  also  attempted  to  be  determined,  by  observ- 
ing the  effects  produced  upon  objects  in  elevated  situations  stricken  by  the 
lightning  which  issues  from  them.  If  it  be  admitted  that  lightning  always  de- 
scends from  the  clouds  toward  the  earth,  then  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  place 
where  such  effects  are  manifested  must  be  lower  than  the  position  of  the  cloud 


from  which  the  lightning  proceeds  ;  but,  if  it  shall  appear  that  lightnings  some- 
times dart  upward,  nothing  respecting  the  heiglit  of  the  cloud  can  be  inferred 
from  such  effects.  Among  those  effects  which  lightning  produces  when  it 
strikes  the  earth  is  the  superficial  vitrification  of  rocks.  Such  effects  have 
been  observed  on  the  summits  of  some  of  the  highest  mountains  of  South 
America  by  Humboldt,  on  the  summit  of  Mont-Blanc  by  Saussure,  and  on  the 
Pyrenees  by  Ramond. 

In  cases  where  no  means  have  been  taken  by  those  who  witnessed  thunder- 
storms to  determine  the  height  of  the  clouds  from  which  they  proceed,  the  sit- 
uations of  the  observers  themselves  afford  a  minor  limit  of  the  value  of  that 
height.  Bouguer  and  La  Condamine  were  assailed  by  a  thunder-storm  on  one 
of  the  summits  of  the  Cordilleras,  in  Peru.  Saussure  and  his  son  encountered 
violent  storms  on  the  Col  du  Geant  and  Mont-Blanc.  MM.  Peytier  and  Hos- 
sard  witnessed  thunder-storms  on  the  Pic  de  Troumouse,  the  Pic  de  Baletous, 
and  the  Tuc  de  Maupas,  in  the  Pyrenees. 

Such  are  the  principal  observations  collected  by  M.  Arago,  made  in  mount- 
ainous localities.     The  comparison  of  the  results  of  these  with  the  heights  of 


thunder  clouds,  compoted  from  observations  made  in  flat  countries  and  at  sea, 
woold  supply  means  of  determining  whether  the  development  of  storms  is  af- 
fected by  the  density  of  the  air  in  which  the  clouds  float,  or  by  their  proximity 
to  the  surface  of  the  earth.  Thus,  if  it  should  appear  that,  in  clouds  at  the 
Mine  height  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  storms  are  developed  more  frequently 
when  these  clouds  are  in  the  neighborhood  of  mountains,  and  therefore  at  a 
comparatively  small  distance  from  the  surface  of  the  earth,  it  would  follow,  with 
a  probability  proportionate  to  the  number  and  character  of  the  facts  observed, 
that  the  earth  exerts  an  influence  on  clouds  charged  with  electricity  independ- 
ent of  the  atmosphere  in  which  these  clouds  float. 

The  height  of  thunder-clouds  observed  in  a  flat  country,  or  at  sea,  are  ob- 
tained by  the  method  first  mentioned,  that  is,  by  observing  the  interval  between 
tlie  flash  and  the  thunder,  and  measuring  or  estimating  the  angular  elevation 
of  the  clond.  Unfortunately,  the  latter  element  of  the  computation  has  been  very 
frequently  neglected  by  observers,  the  sole  object  having  been  apparently  to 
datennine  the  distance  of  the  cloud  from  their  station,  and  not  its  vertical  height. 
Id  tome  cases  it  appears,  incidentally,  that  the  cloud  from  which  lightning  is- 
sued was  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  zenith,  and  consequently  the  distance  may 
be  V&ken  as  equivalent  to  the  height.  In  some  few  the  angular  elevation  has 
been  observed  and  recorded,  and  consequently  the  vertical  height  of  the  cloud 

nf  be  computed. 

The  following  results  of  the  labors  of  various  observers  have  been  collected 
bj  M.  Arago : — 


Tolacca,  in  Mexico  • 
Sammlt  of  Mont  Blanc 
Mont  PerdttCPyrenoM) 
Fie  da  Midi  (Prr.)  •    • 


Humboldt 
SauMaro  • 
Ramond   • 


FlaeklnchA,  (Cord.)    - 


Colda06ftnt 


Mont  Blanc .       •       • 

IHc  doTroamooMCPyr) 
PicdeBalatootd^r.) 
Toe  da  Maupaa  (Pyr.) 
Faiia    -       -       -       - 

Tobofarii  (Sibaila) 

Bailln  -       .       -       - 

Pondlchany 
Tobolali 


Bonpiar  and^ 
La  Condamlna  * 


SaQMora  • 


Data. 


HdglitsI' 

thnodar- 

■triek0B 

rock 

abowtlH 

html  of 

Ummb. 


Mil  Joly,  1788 


15,IM 

I5,7T7 

11.185 

9,687 


TerUcnl 
lM%btor 
thunder 

ckMid 
above  tlw 

lavdof 


Paytiar  and  Houard 


Da  yisia 
Chappa 

Lambert 

LeffenlU 
Chappe 


1816 


1887-  -  . 
0th  Jane,  171t 
9d  July,  1781 
19th  July,  1761 
S5th  May,  1773 
17th  June,  1773 
ttth  Oct.,  1769 
1761         -       - 


From 


15,967 


11,381 

14,760 

-9,840 

10;496 

10394 

85,500 

10,955 

11,889 

6,838 

5,848 

10,884 

700  to 


Storm  mentioned  by  Boa- 
guer  in  his  worli  on  the  fiyore 
of  the  earth. 

The  thunder  in  thla  etorm 
•uccMded  the  lightnlnf  with- 
out any  eenaible  interval. 


8,600 


The  height  of  thunder-clouds  determined  by  other  data  being  in  some  cases 
greater  than  the  heights  of  rocks  vitrified  by  lightning,  there  is  nothing  in  the 
comparison  of  the  results  exhibited  in  the  preceding  table,  to  justify  the  suppo- 
sition that  the  vitrifications  observed  by  Humboldt,  Saussure,  and  Ramon,  did 
not  proceed  from  lightning  which  issued  from  clouds  at  a  greater  elevation. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  facts  are  not  wanting  to  show  that  this  inference  can- 
not be  certainly  made.  There  is  a  church  in  St3nria  erected  on  a  summit  of  a 
lofty  peak  called  Mount  Saint  Ursula,  Jean-Baptiste  Werlpsehnigg,  a  medical 
practitioner,  who  happened  to  visit  this  church  on  the  first  of  May,  1700,  ob- 
served a  stratum  of  dense  black  clouds  to  be  formed  below  him  at  about  half  the 
elevation  of  the  place  where  he  stood.     These  clouds  soon  became  the  seat  of. 
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a  vinlent  thunder-storm.  Meanwhile  the  heavens  remained  perfectly  clear,  the 
sun  shining  with  unusual  splendor.  No  one  thotiigrht  for  a  moment  of  danger; 
nevertheless,  a  flash  of  lightning,  ascending  from  the  cloud,  struck  the  chuch, 
and  killed  seven  persons  who  were  in  companj  with  Werioschnigg. 

It  is,  therefore,  clearly  esublished  that  lightning  may  issue  upward  fnn 
thunder-clouds. 

LIGHTNING. 

Lightnings  are  resolved  by  M.  Arago  into  three  classes :  Firsts  the  x^FfCf, 
which  present  the  appearance  of  narrow,  well-defined  threads  or  lines  of  light, 
following  a  course  which  is  clearly  enough  expressed  by  their  name.  Is 
color  they  vary,  being  often  white,  sometimes  purple,  blue,  or  violet.  Seewnij 
those  lightnings  which  appear  diffused  over  extensive  surfaces,  and  which  tn 
commonly  called  shttt-lightninfr.  In  color  these  also  vary,  being  often  an  in- 
tense red,  but  occasionally  white,  blue,  or  violet.  This  lightning  has  an  ip* 
pearance  of  a  momentary  light  seen  through  a  plate  of  elass  rendered  semi- 
transparent  by  having  its  surface  ground.  Thirds  lightning  which  movet 
through  the  air  at  a  comparatively  slow  rate,  appearing  like  a  luminous  ball  or 
sphere,  or  like  a  globe  of  fire.     Let  us  call  this  haU4ightning. 

The  almost  incredible  velocity,  as  will  hereafter  appear,  of  lightning  of  die 
first  class,  would  hardly  seem  compatible  with  the  sudden  and  extreme  changes 
of  direction  to  which  iu  motion  is  subject.  This  frequent  reversion  of  direc- 
tion has  been  more  especially  observed  in  the  lightning  which  traverses  vol- 
canic clouds.  Minute  and  circumstantial  accounts  of  such  appearances  have 
\  been  supplied  by  Sir  William  Hamilton  and  others,  who  have  observed  the 
\  eruptions  of  Vesuvius.  In  the  eruption  of  1707,  described  by  Sorre.ntino, 
/  the  li£;htiiiiiffs  wliich  issued  from  the  crater  traversed  the  cloud  of  ashes  as  far 
I  as  tlie  cape  l*ausillippo,  where  the  cloud  terminated.  After  attaining  that  point 
the  lightninj:  retraced  its  course,  and  struck  the  summit  of  the  volcano. 

Sir  William  Hamilton  states,  that  in  the  eruption  of  1779  the  lightning  was 
generally  confined  in  its  play  to  the  cloud  of  ashes  which  extended  toward 
Naples ;  that  in  traversing  that  cloud  from  the  crater  to  its  limits,  it  seemed  to 
menace  the  city  with  destruction  ;  but  it,  nevertheless,  after  reaching  the  limit 
of  the  cloud,  returned  toward  the  crater,  where  it  rejoined  the  ascending  col- 
umn whence  it  originally  issued. 

Zigzag  lightning  seldom  flashes  between  two  clouds.  It  is  generally  mani- 
fested between  a  cloud  and  some  terrestrial  object. 

It  has  been  supposed  that  the  extremity  of  the  lightning  of  the  first  class  has 
a  barbed  form,  like  the  point  of  an  arrow.  Of  this  there  is  no  sutlicient  evi- 
dence. It  is,  however,  sufficiently  ascertained  that  it  is  often  attended  by  the 
effect  which  has  given  it  the  name  o^  forked  lightning.  Thus,  when  a  single 
luminous  line  issuing  from  a  cloud  has  traversed  a  certain  distance  it  will 
sometimes  divide  itself  into  two  lines,  which,  diverging  at  an  angle  more  or 
less  considerable,  will  strike  distant  objects.  In  some  cases  it  has  been  seen 
to  separate  into  three  perfectly  distinct  lines.  The  fonner  may  be  called  bx- 
cuspulatcd,  and  the  latter  tri-cuspidated  lightning. 

Well-ascertained  examples  of  these  phenomena  are  rare ;  the  occasional 
occurrence  is  not,  however,  the  less  certain.  The  abb^  Richard  states  that 
he  witnessed  a  flash  of  lightning  which  left  the  cloud  in  a  single  line  of  light, 
and  at  some  distance  from  the  earth  dividing  into  two,  and  each  part  struck  a 
separate  ohject. 

Nicholson  states,  that,  in  a  storm  which  broke  over  the  west  end  of  London, 
on  the  19ih  of  June,  1781,  being  at  Battersea,he  saw  distinctly  several  flashes 
of  bi-cuspidafced  lightning. 
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The  Abbe  FsmmARA  relates  that  on  the  18th  of  June,  1763,  he  witnessed 
tri-eutindated  lightnings  in  the  clouds  which  issued  from  the  southern  side  of 
Etna  daring  an  eruption. 

The  Gennan  meteorologist,  Kamtz,  states  that  he  witnessed  on  one  occa- 
•km,  and  one  only,  tri-cuspidated  lightning. 

If  the  simultaneous  destruction  of  two  or  more  objects  in  the  same  locali^ 
by  lightning  could  be  taken  as  conclusive  evidence  of  a  corresponding  sub-di- 
vision of  a  single  flash,  numerous  examples  might  be  given  of  multi-cuspidated 
lightning.  Such  grounds  are,  however,  too  conjectunl  to  be  admitted  as  the 
basis  of  any  safe  conclusions. 

It  is  a  general  opinion  that  cuspidated  lightnings,  or  lightnings  of  the  first  ;^ 
class,  are  those  only  by  which  terrestrial  objects  are  stricken.* 

The  lightnings  of  the  second  class,  or  sheet'ligktmngs^  are  inferior  in  the  in- 
•enaityy  and  generally  different  in  the  color  of  their  light,  from  those  of  the ' 
flrst  class.    These  distinctions  are  very  apparent  whenever  the  space  over  which 
aheet-liffhtning  is  diffused  is  intersected  by  flashes  of  cuspidated  lightning.  ■ 
Bheet-hghtning  sometimes  appears  to  illuminate  the  edges  only  of  the  clouds ; 
occasionally,  however,  it  seems  to  issue  from  the  interior  of  their  mass.    The  \ 
common  expression  tfaAt  the  clouds  appear  to  open^  is  strongly  indicative  of  its  . 
appearance. 

Sheet  Mgfalning  is  that  which  is  the  most  frequent,  and  every  one  is  familiar  j 
with  its  uipeaxance,  many  having  never  seen,  or  never  noticea  any  other.  In  • 
common  Uiunder-storms  it  appean  in  a  thousand  cases  for  one  in  which  cus-  .^ 
pidated,  or  ball-4ij^tning,  is  exhibited. 

The  flashes  of  sheet-lightning  oAen  appear  in  very  rapid  succession,  and 
continiie,  with  interruptions,  for  many  houre.    In  extreme  heat,  these  flashes ; 
encceed  each  other  as  rapidly  as  the  flapping  of  the  wings  of  a  small  bird,  and  '| 
'present  a  flickering  appearance  in  the  clouds  which  mey  illuminate.    The  ^ 
!    thoader  by  which  uev  are  accompanied  is  generalilf  low  and  distant.  ^ 

Lightning  of  the  third  class,  or  ball-lightning,  iv  still  more  rare  in  its  linear-  i 
•Dce  than  the  zig-zaff,  or  cuspidated  lightning.  The  following  instances  or  this  | 
VMteor  have  been  cdlected  by  M.  Arago : — 

*  If  tiM  vender  hu  tttentiTelj  considered  the  precoiing  peregriphi^  end  whit  bai  been  etowhere 
wilmw  ea  tUi  eaUecC  he  will  be  temible  of  the  deficiency  in  the  ▼ocnbnluy  of  the  Sngliih  lu- 
nageeaiMHrdatheeffBcttneoeeniytobeexproiied.  There  we  thsaediitioct  term*  in  the  FvBDob 
mmtpatg9,iMTommerrt,L'£eknr,tMkdlMFouA^  TbefinCexpreMettheaoondproceedfaisfhMnthe 
chMide  whkh  vsoally  follows  the  tish  of  light,  dnd  is  property  trnosltted  by  tkmnder.  The  second 
enrasMSlhelicht  which  precedes  the  thand«r,  and  the  third  exprewes.the  sctnel  maUer,  the  pkjfm- 
CM  sttAf/oiMe,  whetever  it  msy  he.  which  strikes  terrestrial  objects^  and  prodooes  those  eil^^ 
■re  so  weU  known.  In  SngUsh  there  isbjraperiy  speaking,  no  term  corresponding  to  La  Fomdre. 
The  teroM  <&imdflr  end  lifMmV  are  InAfcrenlly  used  to  express  tto 

ikmnder-tirmekaMkAtiimekwiikligkimiMr'    la  French  there  »  also  the  osefol  and  nsnnsssiy  rmb 
/mdnMer,ofwhiehdiereisoobettrcBB«flA  qrnonyniethan  tos«rite««(4 /^  The  term 

lfc—dcr.bolteeniBspoMds  to  LaFotiire,  bat  it  to  scarcely  adniissiblefano  thenomenelatareef  sdence. 

Thi  ifciJiir  Jhirf.  iiiiji  h  to  siiiiiBtfinir  — ' ' '^  '^^  "-"  ""-i^--  *-**  «-  ^-^j  ' '■ 

efcettoiitoloanmankfaidtosMayi^eagfataottohee»frBM«dbyMtmhirt^ 

I  SBOS  to  MOQMB  poyBCSl 
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Jalj  3d,  ina. 


Dae.  in*. 


Vdlen     U     e*- 


ieeeple  Amgo, 
Wimbim. 


Ad;.  18.1TM. 


,  TInce  clobn  of  fin  Ikne  and 
.,*'glob.  of 


A  ^lobc  of  Gre  <ba  tppaina 


S^ofimo.' 


Lvp  Mb  of  ftn  which. 


Inula^uilw 


id  in  ul  direti 


Be*enl  baOiaf  finpnjwied 
&IH1  die  doods  Ml  the  Mitk. 
A  (lobe  cf  fire  u  targv  t*  a 

binel  ^fiwuani/ 
Thi«  Klobei  of  Gre  iMMd 
from  km  cloodtiiBd  Gui- 
ded; ili«a|rpemnd  witbonl 

A  skim  of  Sn  OKtDUod  br 

Ibe  TilligB.  OB  which  it  Mt 

llcncmlike  lUloig 


A  globe  of  fiie  jiiaed  ot 
(to  Tillage. 

Tlim  aDcceanTe  balliof  S 
tell  fmtn  ihe  dmdA  in 
■hon  intenrd  oTtiBie. 


ba   lughet  of 


'£1 


of  Era  fell  from  die 


Iba  nicurc  cloud*,  t 
Two  billa  of  fire  boniided 


chnnb  dari 
the    •»» 

Hnaller  glol 


PHI  belbre  them  u 
dirt»nce,  and  iboot  their 
own  lieighL  ■  bdl  of  tin 


Two«BrVii 

hnied     ii. 
boDB  of  the  ab-. 


(D'ckibafao 

of  HtBet. 

Tberatnekth 

WamB   HM- 


:?^ 


lightDisg. 
One  ef  the  lowen 
of  the  cbnreb 
wu  deauvyed 
hj    ths     hjW- 


wounded .— ) 
bodj.     doIh«. 
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' 


B^  H  loiL 


S. 


Time. 


nsSL 


Jv^UilTML 


Obienrer. 


SoUoft 


David  Suttoii. 


Appeamwes. 


Uacktmoke.  ItbonCwiOi 
a  ooiie  like  that  of  the 
■imidtaiieoiM  di«chaige  of 
aenreral  pieces  of  ordnance. 
A  anlpbiiraoaa  vapor  was 
diffiued  throagh  the  boaae. 
Limits  of  varioaa  colon, 
ana  having  varioas  oeuilla- 
loij  motiona,  were  Men  to 
play  tbroQ^  the  room. 

On  toe  oeoanon  of  the  death 
of  fUchmann,  a  ball  of  fire 
pmedftom  the  condoctor 
tohiabody. 

la  a  thanderalonn  the  light- 
ning defoended  the  emm- 
ney  of  the  hooae  of  ^  ob- 
aerver,  and  after  an  explo- 
don,  leveral  peraomaaieni* 
bled  in  a  roon,  mw  at  the 
door  of  the  room  a  globe  of 
fira^  wbichv  after  remam- 
ing  lomedme  immovable. 
adVtaeed  to  the  mid- 
dle ef  the  room,  where  it 
bant  into  aeveral  frag- 
mentt  with  an  ezpkMioa 
like  that  of  a  rodtet 

A  alobeof  fire  fell  from  the 
doads  apon  the  ihip  (Toad 
//bps,  wnicfa  barrt  with  a 
violent  ezplodoB. 


Eflecta 


bv  lightning. 
He  itated  that 
he  MW  the 
gbbe  of  fire  in 
toe    room    fat 


one  or  two  mo- 
onda  after  be 
WM  Muible  of 
having    been 


Bichmann 
killed. 


ItUOadoMaaikir 
and  aeveralj 
woanded  an- 
other. 


I 
I 


Before  the  concurrent  force  of  this  evidence  dl  doubt  as  to  the  reality  of  ball- 
lightning  must  disappear. 

But  while  on  the  one  hand  we  are  compelled  to  admit  that  such  phenom- 
ena do  occur,  and  that  they  are  true  electrical  effects,  on  the  other  hand  we 
are  no  less  compelled  to  trace  in  them  the  characters  of  a  different  kind  of 
electrical  discharge  from  the  ordinary  lightning  flash.  Professor  Faraday  divides 
the  forms  of  discharge  into  the  spark,  the  brush,  and  the  glow.  The  glow  is 
most  readily  obtained  in  the  rarefied  air  of  a  partially  exhausted  receiver ;  and 
differs  from  the  brush  in  being  due  to  a  constant  renewal  of  discharge  instead 
of  an  intermitting  action.  Now  Mr.  Snow  Harris  suggests  in  his  recent  Trea' 
tisn  on  Thunder  Storms,  p.  38,  that  the  ball  discharge  in  question  possesses 
many  features  of  resemblance  to  the  glow ;  and  in  addition  it  possesses  motion. 
The  latter  fact  is  readily  accounted  for,  inasmuch  as  the  cloud  which  causes  the 
discharge  is  always  progressing.  The  transition  from  the  glow  to  the  spark,  or 
flash,  is  easily  explained ;  for  when  the  cloud  passes  over  any  terrestrial  ob- 
ject by  which  the  resistance  to  discharge  is  reduced  within  the  striking  dis- 
tance, disraptive  discharge  must  take  place  ;  the  glow  remaining  only  so  lonff 
as  the  resisunce  opposed  the  actual  flash.  Such  a  ball  discharse  is  described 
as  having  approached  the  ship  **  Montague,"  and  to  have  exploded  on  the  top- 
mast ;  and  this  is  just  what  Mr.  Harris's  theory  would  lead  us  to  expect.  And 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  many  of  the  cases  before  us  are  not  to  be  classed 
among  the  effects  of  lightning.     We  shall  again  advert  to  this. 


ON  THl   SPIBD  or   LIORTNINO. 


The  solution  of  this  problem  is  due  to  Wheatstone,  and  like  some  other  re- 
1  salts  of  physical  inquiry,  such  as  the  abstraction  of  ligbtninff  from  the  clouds, 
I  which  was  effected  by  a  boy's  kite,  and  the  iridescent  effect  dne  to  the  vaiying 


MS 
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magnituileB  of  laminoiu  undulations,  which  neie  derived  from  obserralic 
soap-bubb)es  blown  from  a  tobacco-pipe,  it  is  found  in  the  plaything  of  a 
Every  ono  knowa  that  if  the  end  of  a  lighted  stick  be  whirled  rapidly  rot 
a  circle  or  other  curve,  it  will  present  the  appearance  of  a  continued  lii 
light,  the  lighted  end,  which  occupies,  in  saceetsion,  every  point  of  the  < 
appearing  to  the  eye  lo  be  eontinuaUy  jirettni  at  all  its  points. 


To  derelope  the  principle  on  which  this  fact  reats,  let  6g.  1  reproi 
wheel  with  ten  thin  apokea  or  radii,  dividing  jta  circumfereuce  in  Wn 
pattB,  and  of  some  atrong  bright  color,  such  as  red.  Let  this  wheel  be 
cojnmunicaiion  with  clock-work,  so  as  to  be  made  to  revolve  uniformly 
required  rate.  This  wheel,  having  iia  face  vertical,  and  turning  on  a  h( 
tal  axis  ;  let  a  screen  be  placed  before  il,  so  as  to  conceal  it  from  view, 
this  screen  let  an  oblong  opening  be  made,  corresponding  in  magnitni 
postiion  to  thai  spoke  of  the  wheel  which  is  in  the  vertical  position  an 
aented  from  the  centre  upward.  Let  the  acreeo,  with  such  an  apertu 
represented  in  fig.  2. 


As  the  wheel  revolves  it*  apokes  paaa  the  opening  o,  in  succession,  a 
the  motion  of  the  wheel  be  not  very  rapid,  a  person  placed  before  the  a 
will  perceive  the  spokes  appear  and  disappear  in  re^ar  and  uniform  at 
aion  al  the  opening.  If  the  velocity  of  the  wheel  be  gradually  increase 
aucceasion  of  appearances  and  disappearances  will  be  rendered,  by  de; 
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iaiistiiict,  until,  at  length,  a  velocity  will  be  attained  which  will  came  a  spoke 
i9  be  continually  seen  at  the  opening  o,  in  the  same  manner  as  if  the  wheel 
were  at  rest,  and  the  spoke  a  were  placed  behind  the  aperture.  Now,  since 
ii  is  certain  that  in  this  case  the  presence  of  the  spokes  at  the  aperture  is  suc- 
cessive, and  that  the  intervals  which  the  spokes  are  absent  bear  to  the  intervals 
^  their  presence,  the  proportion  of  the  breadth  of  the  spokes  to  the  breadth 
^  the  spaces  between  them,  it  necessarily  follows  that  the  ey€  p$re&iv€s  a 
ajfoke  at  tk§  apeftuf  during  th$  intervals  when  no  spoke  is  present  there. 

This  circumstance  is  accounted  for  by  considering  the  manner  in  which  vis« 
100  is  effected  by  means  of  the  mechanism  of  the  eye.  The  light  proceeding 
from  a  visible  object,  entering  the  pupil,  strikes  the  retina  and  produces  in  it  a 
certain  vibration,  which  vibration  is  the  immediate  cause  of  the  perception  of 
the  object  from  which  the  light  has  been  transmitted.  After  the  object  has 
ceased  to  transmit  light  to  the  eye,  this  vibration  continues  for  a  certain  time, 

r;  as  the  vibration  of  a  musical  string  continues  for  a  certain  interval  after 
bow  which  put  it  into  vibration  has  been  withdrawn  ;  and,  as  the  vibration 
of  the  string  continued,  after  the  bow  is  withdrawn,  produces  the  perception  of 
a  proportionately  prolonged  sound,  so  the  vibration  of  the  retina,  after  the  visi- 
ble object  has  been  withdrawn,  produces  a  proportionately  prolonged  perception 
of  its  presence.  In  fact,  there  is  no  damper  in  the  mechanism  of  the  eye  to 
stop  the  effect  of  the  action  of  light  at  the  instant  that  action  ceases.  It  is, 
iJisrsiMPfl,  an  interesting  physiological  problem  to  determine  how  long  after  that 
visible  object  is  withdrawn,  and  the  action  of  light  ceases,  the  effect  on  the 
retina  lemains,  and  the  object  continues  to  be  seen.  This  problem  is  beanti- 
lUly  solved  by  the  apparatus  above  described.  The  velocity  of  the  wheel  be- 
ing gradually  augmented  until  the  spoke  appears  to  be  continually  present  at 
die  opening,  it  has  been  found  that  this  effect  is  produced  when  the  wheel  performs 
asm  complete  revolution  in  a  second  of  time.  Since  the  space  round  the  centre 
of  the  wheel  is  equallv  divided  by  the  ten  spokes,  it  follows  that  in  this  case 
the  interval  between  the  arrival  of  two  successive  spokes  at  the  opening  is  one 
tenth  of  a  second,  and  this  must,  therefore,  be  the  duration  of  the  impression 
of  an  object  on  the  retina  after  it  has  been  withdrawn.  If  the  duration  were 
ItMs  than  this  the  colored  spoke  would  not  appear  continually  at  the  aperture  o 
when  the  wheel  revolves  in  one  second,  but  would  alternately  appear  and  dis- 
appear. If  it  were  greater,  a  less  velocity  than  one  revolution  per  second 
would  be  sufficient  to  cause  its  continuous  appearance. 

Since  there  is  nothing  in  what  has  been  stated  to  render  it  necessary  that 
the  aperture,  through  which  the  spokes  are  seen,  should  be  in  the  vertical, 
rather  than  any  other  position,  it  follows  that  in  whatever  position,  round  the 
centre,  that  aperture  be  placed,  a  spoke  will  appear  to  be  continually  behind 
it,  so  long  as  the  wheel  revolves  at  a  rate  of  not  less  than  one  revolution  per 
second. 

If,  therefore,  there  be  two  or  more  such  aperturea  made  in  the  screen,  a 
spoke  will  appear  constantly  behind  each  of  them.  In  fine,  if  there  be  an  in- 
foite  number  of  such  apertures  round  the  centre,  or,  in  other  words,  if  the 
screen  be  altogether  removed,  spokes  will  be  seen  in  every  direction  round  the 
centre  without  any  open  spaces  between  them,  or  what  is  the  same,  the  wheel 
will  appear  as  a  circular  disk  of  uniform  red,  no  spokes  being  distinguishable. 

We  have  here  supposed  that  the  wheel  is  continuaUy  illuminated.  It  is  ne- 
cessary now  to  inquire  how  long  light  must  shine  upon  it  in  order  that,  revolv- 
ing once  per  second,  it  may  appear  as  a  plane  disk  without  spaces  between  the 
spokes.  If  the  light  fall  upon  it  only  for  an  instant,  that  is,  an  infinitely  short 
time,  then  the  wheel  will  be  distinctly  seen,  for  the  tenth  of  a  aecond,  in  the 
position  which  it  had  when  the  light  fell  upon  it.  The  spokes  will  be  as  distinct* 
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ly  visible  u  i(  the  wheel  ware  at  rest.     Bui  if  the  light  contin 

ihe  wlieel  during  the  tenth  of  a  ■econd.  iben  each  spoke   wi 

be  illuminated  from  the  position  IC  has  Uie  mompnt  llio  light  first  falls  upon 

until  it  arrive*  nt  the  position  which  the  preceding  spoke  hail  at  ' 

meiit.     Each  spoke  will,  ihereforo,  act  upon  the  eye  while  it  passes 

the  space  be'weeu  two  Buccesaive  spokes,  and  will.  ilierefuTe.  be  seen  at  eioj 

point  of  that  apace  ;  and  as  the  perception  it  causes  at  any  point  will  coiitiDm 

while  the  apoke  passes  through  the  whole  of  that  space,  it   ibllnws  ih»t  ibj 

wheel  will  appeal  to  the  eye  bh  a  flat,  circular  diak  uaiformly  lllumiQatfid. 

ir.  however,  the  light  cotiiinue  to  fall  on  the  wheel  during 
thnn  the  tenth  of  a  second,  suppose,  for  example,  the  twentietb  ol  a 
then  each  spoke  will  be  illuminated  while  passing  through  half  the 
between  two  successive  spokes,  and  the  wheel  will  present  the  appearance  «f 
a  circle  divided  into  ten  equal  sectors,  half  of  each  sector  being  visible  Hid 
half  invisible.  If  the  duration  of  the  light  be  any  uihcr  part  of  the  tenth  of  t 
second,  the  wheel  will,  for  the  same  reason,  present  ibe  a|>pearaocc  of  a  cirdt 
divided  into  ten  oqaal  sectors,  a  portion  of  each  sector  being  visible,  b«aiiiig 
to  the  rvmaining  portion,  invisible,  the  same  ratio  as  the  duratioo  of  the 
light  bears  to  the  difference  between  that  duration  and   the  ti>iiih  of  a  second. 

Such  an  inatrumont  will,  therefore,  serve  as  the  means  of  eBtLmating  the  du- 
ration of  any  light  which  continues  to  illuminaie  the  wh«el  for  a  period  pf  lime 
not  exceeding  the  tenth  of  a  second ;  and  it  ia  evident  that,  by  rarying  ihs 
number  of  spokes  and  the  velocity  of  the  wheel,  the  duration  of  any  light  nnj 
be  measured  when  its  amuuni  is  greater  or  less  than  the  tenth  of  a  second. 

Such  is  the  instrument  which  has  been  applied  by  its  inventor 
the  duration  of  a  flasli  of  lightning,  and,  also,  of  the  electric  spark. 
consisting  of  a  hundred  spokes,  dividing  the  space  round  the  centre  into  oa 
many  equal  sectors,  was  exposed  to  the  light  of  Ujjhining  during  a  thunder- 
storm. By  clock-work,  it  was  made  to  revolve  ten  times  per  second,  makii>^, 
therefore,  one  revolution  in  the  tenth  of  a  second,  and  moving  through  the  in- 
terval between  two  spokes  in  the  thousandth  part  of  a  second.  If  the  duraiiaa 
of  the  light  by  which  this  wheel  was  illuminated  amounted  to  the  ihousanddi 
part  of  a  second,  it  would  appear  as  a  complete  illuminated  disk  without  spokes. 
If  it  amounted  to  half  a  thousandth  of  a  second,  ii  would  appear  as  a  circle 
divided  into  a  hundred  equal  sactors,  half  of  each  sector  being  visible  and  half 

visible.     If  the  duration  of  the  light  were  instantaneous,  it  would  appear  u 

wheel  with  a  hundred  apukes  staiinnary,  in  the  pariiculnr  position  it  had  it 
the  moment  the  light  fell  upon  it. 

jch  a  wheel,  being  thus  exposed  to  the  flashes  of  lightning,  in  astonn, 
nd  that  when  illuminated  ii  ulways  appeared  stationary,  though  revoW- 
lea  in  a  second.  The  spokes  were  seen  distinctly,  with  no  more 
proper  thickness.  It,  therefore,  follows  that  the  duration  of  the  light 
hes  did  not  amount  lo  so  great  a  fraction  of  the  thousandth  part  of  a 
was  capable  of  being  appreciated  by  estimating  ihe  apparent  widib 
of  the  spokes  when  seen  by  the  light  ul  the  Hashes.  The  duration  of  iba 
flashes  must  then  have  been  a  very  small  fraction  of  the  tbousaiidth  part  of  a 
second. 

But  the  duration  of  a  flash  is  the  lime  which  the  lightning  lakes  to  move 

rough  that  part  of  space  which  it  traverses  whilo  it  is  visible.     Hence  it  fol- 
lows, that  whatever  be  the  extent  of  such  a  distance,  it  is  traversed  in  a  very 
raction  of  the  thousandth  of  a  second. 

method  of  observauon  has  only  been  applied  to  lightning  of  the  first 
and  second  kind,  no  opportunity  having  yet  been  found  to  apply  it  to  ball-lighi- 


ing  ten  ti 
(  than  thei 
)  of  the  fls 
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SILENT   LIGHTNING. 

When  the  heavens  are  perfectly  serene  in  hot  weather,  lightnings  are  fre- 
quently observed  to  continue  flashing  in  the  atmosphere  for  many  hours  unac- 
companied by  thunder.  These  have  been  called  heat  lightnings.  Such  appear- 
Alices  are  not  confined,  as  has  been  supposed,  to  those  parts  of  the  atmosphere 
which  are  near  the  horizon  ;  on  the  contrary,  their  light  extends  frequently  over 
the  whole  visible  firmament. 

Lightning,  unaccompanied  by  thunder,  appears  much  more  rarely  when  the 
heavens  are  clouded.  Sufficient  evidence,  however,  of  this  phenomenon  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  globe  has  been  collected  by  M.  Arago. 

'  Thibalt  de  Chanvalon,  in  his  meteorological  observations,  records  its  occur- 
rence on  two  days  in  July,  1751,  at  Martinique.  Such  lightning  is  very  com- 
mon at  the  Antilles.  Dorta  mentions  the  same  phenomena  at  Rio  Janeiro,  in 
a  paper  published  in  the  memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  of  Lisbon,  in 
the  vein  1783,  1784,  1785,  and  1787,  during  which  time  he  witnessed  one 
hondred  and  seventy  days  on  which  lightnings  were  seen  unaccompanied  by 
thunder. 

Lind  witnessed  at  Patna,  in  India,  latituae  N.  25^  37^  in  the  year  1826,  on 
aeventy-three  days  lightning  without  thunder  ;  but  neither  Lind  nor  Dorta  state 
whether  the  heavens  were  clear  or  clouded.  The  probability  is,  that  where 
the  occurrence  of  the  phenomenon  was  so  frequent,  they  were  sometimes 
clouded. 

De  Luc,  the  younger,  mentions  a  great  storm  which  took  place  at  Geneva  on 
the  1st  of  August,  1791,  during  which  very  vivid  lightnings  were  seen  without 
any  audible  thunder.  Some  of  the  flashes  on  this  occasion  were  so  strong  that 
the  loudest  claps  of  thunder  would  have  been  expected  to  follow  them,  in  the 
same  storm,  however,  other  flashes  were  accompanied  by  loud  thunder. 

Dalton  states  that,  in  Kendal,  on  the  15th  of  August,  1791,  at  nine  o'clock  in 
the  evening,  he  witnessed  in  a  storm  vivid  and  continual  flashes  of  lightning, 
but  heard  only  som€  thunder  which  was  distant. 

At  Philadelphia,  in  the  month  of  July,  in  the  year  1841,  and  in  New  York, 
m  the  following  month,  I  witnessed  frequent  ihundef'bursts  (as  they  are  there 
called),  in  which  in  a  clouded  sky  I  saw  a  constant  succession  of  flashes  of 
lightning,  which  sometimes  continued  for  several  hours,  accompanied  by  very 
short,  occasional  showers  of  rain.  On  these  occasions  thunder  was  sometimes 
not  heard  at  all,  and  sometimes  it  was  only  heard  afler  long  intervals  of  silence, 
and  seemed  from  its  sound  to  be  distant.  The  lightnings,  nevertheless,  were 
Tirid,  and  illuminated  the  heavens  to  the  zenith.  They  appeared  generally  like 
a  light  behind  the  clouds,  the  edges  of  which  were  strongly  illuminated,  the 
centres  more  faintly.  These  lightnings  sometimes  succeeded  each  other  so 
rapidly  that  they  had  h.  fluttering  appearance,  like  the  motion  of  the  wings  of  a 
small  bird  ;  and  this  fluttering  of  light  would  be  often  continued  for  three  or 
four  seconds.  These  trembling  lightnings  would  succeed  each  other  at  inter- 
vals of  some  minutes. 

OP   LUMINOUS   CLOUDS. 


In  the  darkest  nights  of  winter,  at  the  hour  of  midnight,  when  the  influence 
of  the  solar  light  is  altogether  withdrawn  from  the  atmosphere,  and  in  the  ab- 
sence of  moonlight,  a  sufficient  quantity  of  light  is  always  diffused  to  render 
objects  around  us  faintly  visible,  and  to  enable  us  to  walk  without  hesitation  in 
any  open  country.     If  the  firmament  be  serene  and  cloudless,  this  light  is  as- 


cril)cd  to  the  stars.  But  let  the  heavens  be  overcast,  let  the  stars  be  hidden 
by  an  unbroken  mass  of  the  most  dense  clouds,  and  still  a  sufficiency  of  light 
will  be  diffused  in  the  open  country  to  prevent  any  of  the  difficulty  and  incoo- 
venienco  which  would  attend  any  attempt  to  walk  in  a  dark  cave,  or  in  an 
apartment  with  closed  windows.  It  cannot,  then,  be  doubted  that,  in  the  most 
<  clouded  nights  of  deep  winter,  light,  proceeding  from  some  source,  is  diffused 
I  through  the  air.  If  this  light  be  supposed  to  be  that  of  the  stars  penetrttinv 
the  clouds,  it  is  necessary  to  admit  that  the  light  of  the  stars  in  a  clear  night  is 
greater,  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  splendor  of  the  unclouded  noonday  sun 
exceeds  the  light  when  the  firmament  is  covered  with  dense  clouds.  No  one 
having  the  least  powers  of  observation  can  admit  such  an  assumption  ;  and  if 
it  be  not  admitted,  there  remains  no  other  explanation  of  the  nocturnal  light  of 
a  clouded  sky,  except  in  the  admission  that  the  clouds  themselves  are/ainlly  /if> 
minous. 

If  the  supposition  of  the  self-luminous  property  of  clouds  be  entertained,  the 
probability  that,  under  varied  circumstances  of  form,  density,  mutual  position, 
temperature,  and  many  other  conditions,  which  will  easily  suggest  themselvei 
to  every  mind,  clouds  may  be  endowed  with  this  quality  in  various  degrees. 
The  probability,  therefore,  of  the  hypothesis  which  we  have  just  proposed  to 
account  for  nocturnal  light,  will  be  strengthened,  if  it  can  be  shown  that,  on 
particular  occasions,  clouds  have  been  observed  unequivocally  and  in  much 
higher  degrees  luminous. 

In  a  memoir  of  Rozier,  dated  15th  of  August,  1781,  that  philosopher  states 
that,  being  at  D^zieres  on  that  day,  in  the  evening,  at  a  quarter  before  eight 
o'clock,  the  sun  having  gone  down,  and  the  firmament  being  overcast,  thunder 
was  heard.  At  five  minutes  past  eight,  it  being  then  complete  night,  the  storm 
having  attained  its  height,  Rozier  observed  a  luminous  point  above  the  brow  of  a 
hill  ironting  his  house,  which  gradually  augmented  in  magnitude  until  it  as- 
sumed the  form  and  appearance  of  a  phosphoric  zone,  subtending  at  his  eye  an 
an<^le  of  about  sixty  degrees  measured  horizontally,  and  having  the  apparent 
lieiglit  of  a  few  feet.  Above  this  luminous  zone  was  a  dark  space  equal  to  its 
own  breadth,  and  over  that  space  appeared  another  horizontal  zone,  of  the  same 
breadth,  and  about  half  the  apparent  length.  The  middle  of  each  of  these  zones 
exhibited  a  uniform  brightness,  but  the  edges  were  irregular.  Lightning  is- 
.sued  three  times  from  the  edges  of  the  inferior  zone,  but  no  thunder  was  audi- 
ble. The  duration  of  this  extraordinary  phenomenon  was  nearly  a  quarter  of 
an  hour. 

Nicholson  relates  that,  on  the  30th  of  July,  1797,  at  about  five  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  he  observed  the  heavens  covered  with  dense  clouds,  which  moved 
rapidly  to  the  west-southwest.  Lightnings  played  constantly  at  northwest  ami 
southwest,  which,  after  an  interval  of  twelve  seconds,  were  succeeded  by  loud 
claps  of  thunder.  The  lower  parts  of  the  clouds,  which  were  undulated  and 
checkered,  exhibited  a  red  liglit  which  was  very  vivid.  At  one  moment,  houses 
placed  in  front  of  that  which  he  inhabited  had  the  appearance  which  would 
have  been  produced  by  viewing  them  through  a  deep-blue  glass  ;  at  that  time, 
on  looking  at  the  clouds,  they  appeared  to  etnix  a  blue  light. 

ik»ccaria  states  that  the  clouds  over  his  observatory  at  Turin  frequently  dif- 
fused in  all  directions  a  strong  reddish  light,  which  was  sometimes  so 
int(;nse  as  to  enable  him  to  read  a  page  printed  in  ordinary  type.  This 
nocturnal  light  was  especially  observed  in  winter,  between  successive  snow- 
showers. 

The  selfsame  luminous  quality  has  been  observed  in  fbgs.  The  dry  fog  of 
1783  was  described  by  M.  Verdueil,  a  physician  of  Lausanne,  as  having  dif- 
fused at  night  a  light  sufHciently  strong  to  render  distant  objects  visible,  aud 
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this  light  was  equally  spread  in  all  directions.     It  resembled  the  light  of  the 
moon  seen  through  clouds. 

De  Luc  states  that,  returning  home  to  his  lodgings  in  the  neighborhood  of 
London,  on  a  winter  night,  when  the  atmosphere  was  clear,  and  not  cold,  he 
Bmw  a  band  of  clouds  intersecting  the  southern  meridian,  about  thirty  or  forty 
degrees  from  the  zenith,  and  extending  on  either  side  nearly  to  the  eastern  and 
western  horixons.  The  brightness  of  this  cloud  resembled  that  of  a  thin  cloud 
concealing  the  moon,  and  was  sufficient  to  render  the  stars  in  its  neighborhood 
in  risible. 

Dr.  Robinson,  professor  of  Astronomy  at  Armagh,  states,  in  a  letter  to  M. 
Ango,  that,  during  the  voyage  of  Major  Sabine  in  Scotland,  undertaken  to  ob- 
•enre  the  lines  of  equal  magnetic  intensity,  that  officer,  being*  at  anchor  in 
Longh  Scarig,  in  the  Isle  of  Sky,  observed  a  cloud  which  constantly  enveloped 
the  summit  of  one  of  the  naked  and  lofty  mountains  which  surround  that  island. 
This  cloud,  which  resulted  from  the  precipitation  of  the  vapor  brought  by  the 
constant  west  winds  from  the  Atlantic,  was  self-luminous  at  night,  not  occa- 
sionally, but  permanently.  Major  Sabine  saw  frequently  issue  from  it  jets  of 
light  resembling  those  of  the  aurora.  He  rejects,  however,  the  supposition  that 
these  jets  were  produced  by  real  auroras  near  the  horizon,  and  which  were 
conceided  from  direct  observation  by  the  mountain.  He  regarded  all  these 
phenomena  of  continued  and  intermitting  light  as  originating  in  some  physical 
property  of  the  cloud  itself. 

OP   THUNDER. 

Thunder,  as  every  one  knows,  is  a  certain  noise,  proceeding  apparently  from 
the  clouds,  which  usually  follows,  aAer  a  greater  or  less  interval,  the  appear- 
ance of  a  flash  of  lightning.  Of  all  natural  phenomena,  those  which  occupy 
the  meteorologist  present  the  greatest  difficulties,  when  it  is  necessary  to  con- 
Tey  a  precise  notion  of  them  to  those  who  may  not  immediately  have  witnessed 
them.  It  is,  doubtless,  to  this  difficulty  that  we  must  ascribe  the  practice  of 
meteorological  writers  of  resorting  to  similes  and  other  like  illustrations  in  their 
descriptions. 

i  Thunder  is  described  by  some  as  a  sound  resembling  the  acute  noise  pro- 
duced when  stiff  paper  is  torn,  or  when  a  strong  silk  cloUi  is  suddenly  torn,  or 
when  a  heavy  wagon  is  rolled  rapidly  over  a  rough,  stony  road.  It  is  imitated 
with  much  effect  in  theatres  by  shaking  a  piece  of  sheet-iron  about  four  feet  \ 
long  and  two  feet  broad.  This  is  held  in  the  hand  at  one  of  its  comers,  and  | 
the  varieties  of  thunder  may  be  imitated  by  skilfully  varying  the  movement  of 
the  hand. 

Thunder  is  sometimes  heard  as  a  clear,  single,  distinct  sound,  like  the  report 
of  a  gun,  unattended  by  any  reverberation.  More  frequently  the  sound  is  deep, 
or,  in  a  musical  sense,  grave^  and  consists,  not  of  a  single  sound,  but  of  that 
Tspid  succession  of  sounds,  first  increasing  and  afterward  diminishing  in  inten- 
sity, which  has  been  expressed  by  the  term  rnUimg. 

The  difficulty  of  expressing  and  recording  in  words  the  exact  nature  of  such 
phenomena  has  limited  to  a  small  number  Uie  observations  on  which  any  safe 
reasoning  can  be  based. 

The  duration  of  the  rolling  of  thunder  was  observed  and  recorded  by  De 
Lisle,  in  Paris,  in  the  year  1712.  On  one  occasion  it  was  observed  to  endure  \ 
for  forty-five  seconds.  On  other  occasions,  during  the  same  storm  (17th  June), 
the  rod  continued  (rom  thirty-four  to  forty-one  seconds.  On  the  3d,  8th,  and 
88th  of  July,  the  roll  continued  on  different  occasions  from  thirty-five  to  tbirty- 
seorods. 
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\  Dfl  T/Ule  also  obaotved  iha  varjing  intenaily  of  the  sound  in  each  roll. 
I  some  CMOS  the  clap  is  loudeai  at  the  commencement,  and  Bflerwud  dec) 
I  gradually  imlil  it  cesses  lo  be  heard .  Sometimes  it  commences  with  a  lo» 
{  barely  audible  sound,  which  augments  in  force  until  it  ailains  a  maximum  l 
(  DCM,  after  which  it  diminishes  gradoally  in  intinsitj'imiil  U  becomes  iaaud 
J  These  changes  were  carefully  observed  and  recorded  on  eeveral  occaaioa 
{  Do    I.'Iale.     The  following  examples  will  serve    U)  illustrate  the  phei 


IT  IS  Stamdi. 

nth  of  June,         0  Lightning  tmtiri. 

3  Thunder  TccMy  auilihl*. 

IS  Thunder  loudpsl. 

19  Thunder  bcciunc  gradaallj  inandible. 


aisior  July, 

Id 

20 
32 

UghlniDE  flMhed. 

ThunderrfcUj- heard. 

Thunder  loudest. 

Thqnder  becime  grndmlly  inandiblr. 

f ih  of  July, 

0 

11 

1! 
38 
t7 

LiihlDlag  flaihed. 

Thuncier  feebly  heard. 

Thunder  londest. 

Loudeai  thunder  begun  lo  decrtase  in  ft 

Thunder  became  gFadnall)'  inaudible. 

sih  <a  juir, 

0 
II 

12 
38 
47 

Lightnin!!  flashed. 
Thunder  feebly  heaid. 

Thnniler  became  loudest. 

Thunder  began  lo  decrease  in  londnew 

Thunder  became  gradually  inaudible. 

I 


8lh  nf  July,  0  Lightning  flashed. 

10  Thunder  feebly  heard. 

13  Thunder  became  loud. 

20  Thunder  broke  with  redoubled  force. 

3fi  Thonder  begaa  la  lose  iU  ibrce. 

3B       Thnsder  became  giadoally  Inaudible. 

It  appears  from  thfla«  observations  that  tho  durations  of  the  loodost  p 
each  roll  varied  from  twenty  to  thirty  seconds. 

The  degree  of  loudness  is  also  very  various.  On  the  2d  of  Maick, 
the  tower  of  the  church  at  Buckland  Brewer  was  struck  by  Ughtoing,  (6B 
by  a  clap  of  thunder  described  by  an  ear-witness  as  equal  to  the  siniiibai 
report  of  one  hundred  pieces  of  cannon. 

The  most  violent  thunder  sometimes  follows  ball-lightning.  When  Om 
Montague  was  struck,  on  the  4lh  of  November,  1749,  the  captain  (Chali 
declared  that  the  sound  produced  by  the  explosion  was  equal  to  the  liM 
neous  discharge  of  several  hundred  pieces  of  ordnance,  but  that  it  did  M 
above  half  a  second. 

The  interval  of  time  which  elapses  between  the  flash  of  lightning  id 
thundei  which  succeeds  it  is  an  important  element  in  the  theoretical  mrs 
tion  of  the  aUnospberic  conditions  which  produce  these  phenomena.  It  J 
pecially  usefiU  to  aaeertain  the  major  and  minor  limits  of  this  interral. 
observations  of  this  kind  collected  by  M.  Arago  ore  arranged  in  ihe  folk 
Uble : — 
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Places. 

Time. 

Ohserver. 

liitervalK. 

Petenburgh. 

2d  May,  1712 

Be  L'Isle. 

Seconds. 
42 

48 

— 

6th  June,  1712 

— 

48 
47 
48 
48 

Tobolsk. 

30th  April,  1712 
2d  July,  1761 

— 

49 
72 
42 
45 

^^ 

10th  July,  1761 

Be  L'lale. 

47 

46 

2 

3 

4 

— 

— 

— 

5 

M.  Arago  states,  as  the  general  impression  on  his  memory,  that  he  has  often 
observed  the  thandcr  follow  the  flash  after  an  interval  so  brief  as  half  a  second. 

In  the  early  part  of  June,  1841,  being  in  the  •  reading-room  of  the  Athe- 
nmum  at  Philadelphia,  I  witnessed  a  vivid  flash  of  lightning  which  was  suc- 
ceeded by  the  loudest  clap  of  thunder  I  ever  recollect  to  have  heard.  The  in- 
terval was,  by  my  estimation,  a  very  small  fraction  of  a  second.  An  ordinary 
observer  would  have  said  that  the  flash  and  the  sound  were  simultaneous 

The  occurrence  of  thunder  not  preceded  by  lightning  has  not  been  proved 
by  evidence  as  clear  and  satisfactory  as  that  by  which  the  existence  of  silent 
lightnings  have  been  established.  No  example  is  found  of  it  in  any  of  the  me- 
teorological registers  kept  at  observatories  in  Europe.  ThihauU  de  Chanvalon, 
already  quoted,  mentions  in  the  register  of  his  observations  made  at  Martinique, 
that  in  October,  1751,  there  were  two  days  on  which  thunder  was  heard  with- 
out the  appearance  of  lightning ;  and  that  on  one  day  in  November  there  were 
three  loud  claps  of  thunder  without  lightning. 

On  the  19th  of  March,  the  vessel  in  which  Brt/ce  the  traveller  had  embarked 
on  the  Red  sea,  near  Cosseir  encountered  a  clap  of  thunder  so  violent  as  to 
strike  the  seamen  with  terror.     There  was  no  lightning. 

The  occurrence  of  thunder  when  the  firmament  is  cloudless  has  been  doubted. 
Sbnebier  speaks  of  thunder  on  clear  days  as  a  known  fact,  but  does  not  state 
whether  such  was  the  result  of  his  own  observations.  Volnby  states,  that  on 
the  12th  of  July,  1788,  at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  sky  being  unclouded, 
ke  heard  at  Pont  Charlrain,  a  place  four  leagues  from  Versailles^  four  or  five 
cbpe  of  thunder.  At  a  quarter  past  seven  clouds  began  to  rise  in  the  south- 
west, and  in  some  minutes  the  heavens  were  covered.  Soon  afterward  hail- 
stones fell  as  large  as  a  man's  fist. 

The  noise  which  oflen  attends  earthquakes  is  similar  to  thunder,  and  by  an 
aooustic  deception  not  yet  clearly  explained,  it  is  heard  as  if  it  proceeded  from 
the  upper  regions  of  the  air.  Observations,  therefore,  of  supposed  thunder 
with  a  clear  sky,  in  places  subject  to  earthquakes,  cannot  safely  be  received  as 
evidenc'e  of  real  thunder. 


THB   ATTSMPTS  TO  EXPLAIN   THE   PHENOMENA   OP   THUNDER  AND   LIOHTNINO. 

Although  the  investigations  of  Franklin  removed  all  doubts  respecting  the 
identity  of  lightning  and  artificial  electricity,  still,  in  the  great  variety  of  atmo- 
spheric phenomena  developed  in  the  disturbances  of  electrical  equilibrium  which 
aie  produced  on  so  grand  a  scale  in  the  vast  regions  of  the  air,  much  remained 
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and  still  remains  unexplained.  Succeeding  philosophers  have  accomplisbd 
little  more  than  exhibiting,  by  direct  experiments,  and  by  the  comparison  o[ 
numerous  observations,  analogies  which  throw  more  or  less  light  on  the  relt- 
tions  between  the  appearances  which  are  exhibited  in  the  atmosphere  aod 
those  general  laws  which  have  been  deduced  from  experiments  made  on  arti- 
ficiul  electricity. 

The  luminous  appearances  which' attend  the  electrical  discharges  in  the  a^ 
mosphere,  and  which  characterize  the  different  kinds  of  lightning,  must  be  r^ 
garded  as  explicable  on  the  same  principles  as  those  of  artificial  electricity ;  and 
the  various  hypotheses  and  conjectures,  more  or  less  plausible,  which  hare 
been  proposed  to  account  for  the  one  must  equally  be  brought  to  bear  on  the 
other. 

To  regard  the  principle  which  darts  through  space  with  the  enormous  ve- 
locity which  the  observations  of  Professor  Whcatstone  have  shown  lightning 
to  be  endowed  with,  as  ponderable  matter,  is  extremely  difficult.  If  it  be  pon- 
derable matter  it  must  follow  the  path  of  projectiles,  and,  consequently,  its  course 
must  be  curved  with  a  concavity  turned  toward  the  earth,  except  when  it  fol- 
lows the  vertical  direction.  In  the  zigzag  path  of  cuspidated  lightning  there 
is  nothing  analogous  to  this.  On  the  other  hand,  such  rapid  and  rectilinear 
motions  are  quite  consonant  with  the  supposition  of  a  system  of  undtilationi 
propagated  through  a  highly  elastic  medium,  and  are  in  all  respects  analogom 
to  the  actual  phenomena  of  light.  The  bi-cuspidated  lightning  finds  its  obri- 
ous  type  in  the  double  refraction  of  crystallized  media,  and  the  heterogeneous 
matter  suspended  in  different  strata  of  the  air  through  which  the  lightning  is 
transmitted  completes  the  parallel. 

The  uiululatory  hypothesis  is,  nevertheless,  beset  with  its  own  difficulties. 
How  can  the  pulsations  of  an  imponderable  ether  be  reconciled  with  the  m?- 
cliunical  effects  of  lightning  ?  The  analogy  to  the  phenomena  of  light  fails 
when  it  is  considered  that,  notwithstanding  its  velocity  of  200,000  miles  per 
second,  light  has  never  acquired  in  its  motion,  even  when  condensed  by  the  ( 
largest  burning  reflector,  sufficient  momentum  to  afi'ect  in  any  sensible  degree 
the  lightest  substance  suspended  in  vacuo  by  a  filament  of  spider's  web,  while. 
on  the  contrary,  the  electric  fluid,  issuing  from  the  clouds,  splits  rocks,  over- 
turns the  most  massive  structures,  destroys  gigantic  trees,  and  projects  to  a 
distance  enormous  weights. 

But  of  all  the  forms  under  which  the  results  of  electrical  explosions  in  the  J 
air  present  themselves,  the  most  inexplicable  is  that  of  ball-lightning.  Obser- 
vation seems  to  countenance  the  supposition  that  these  globes  of  fire  are  real 
agglomerations  of  ponderable  matter  formed  in  the  regions  of  the  air  by  some 
unexplained  process.  Where  such  formations  are  made  ;  whence  proceed  their 
ponderable  constituents  ;  what  is  their  nature  ;  what  sustains  them  in  the  air ; 
and  what  causes  finally  precipitate  them ;  are  questions  before  which  science 
is  mute. 

The  constituents  of  the  atmosphere  are  oxygen  and  azote,  in  the  proportion 
of  four  parts  by  weight  of  the  former  to  fourteen  of  the  latter.  If  the  electric 
spark  be  transmitted  through  a  mixture  of  these  two  gases  confined  in  a  glass 
tube,  a  portion  of  the  oxygen  will  combine  chemically  with  a  portion  of  the 
azote,  and  nitric  acid  will  be  formed.  What  the  electric  spark  does  in  such  a 
mixture  the  transmission  of  the  electric  fluid  accomplishes  in  the  atmosphere, 
and  nitric  acid  is  formed,  distinct  traces  of  which  are  discoverable  in  the  rain 
which  falls  in  thunder-storms.  If,  then,  this  power  of  determining  the  chemi- 
cal combination  of  these  constituents  of  the  air  be  undeniable  in  this  case,  we 
cannot  reject  the  possibility  of  other  combinations  being  effected  by  the  same  / 
agency.     Besides  oxygen  and  azote,  the  proper  constituents  of  pure  atmo-  J 
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speric  air,  there  are  various  foreign  substances  occasionally  suspended  in  it,  of 
which  the  chief  but  not  the  only  one  is  the  vapor  of  water.  Carbonic  acid  ex- 
ists in  it  in  variable  quantity  but  it  is  nowhere  totally  absent.  Saussurk 
found  it  in  air  collected  at  the  top  of  Mont  Blanc.  Fusinieri  states  that  he 
constantly  found  sulphur,  iron,  and  its  different  oxides,  in  fissures  through 
which  lightning  has  forced  its  way. 

If  such  analogies  be  considered  to  have  any  weight,  it  is  not  impossible  to 
imagine  the  constituents  of  solids  to  be  suspended  in  the  atmosphere  in  a 
vaporous  sublimated  state,  and  to  coalesce  and  enter  into  combination  by  the 
transmission  through  them  by  a  strong  discharge  of  electricity.  But  as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact  is  it  proved  that  ponderable  masses  in  a  state  of  ignition  have  actu- 
ally fallen  from  the  clouds  ?  The  following  evidence  is  produced  by  M.  Arago 
on  this  question : — 

'Boyle  states  that  in  July,  1681,  the  British  ship  Albemarle  was  struck  with 
lightning  off  Cape  Cod.  A  mass  of  burning  bituminous  matter  fell  in  the  boat 
suspended  at  the  stem  of  the  vessel,  which  diffused  an  odor  like  that  of  gun- 
powder. It  was  consumed  in  the  place  where  it  fell,  after  ineffectual  ef- 
forts to  extinguish  it  by  water,  or  to  throw  it  out  of  the  boat  with  rods  of 
wood. 

Silent  lightnings,  whether  they  appear  in  a  clear  or  clouded  sky,  are  usoallr 
explained  by  the  supposition  that  they  are  the  reflection  of  lightnings  which 
issue  from  clouds  below  the  horizon,  and  so  distant  that  the  thunder  which 
accompanies  them  cannot  be  heard.  It  has  been,  on  the  other  hand,  objected, 
that  the  splendor  of  lightning  is  not  sufficiently  intense  to  cause  a  reflection  so 
bright  as  the  silent  lightnings,  and  that  a  reflection  inferior  in  brightness  to  light- 
ning itself  in  the  same  proportion  as  twilight  is  to  the  brightness  of  the  sun, 
would  not  be  visible.  To  this  objection  M.  Arago  replies  by  the  following 
facts : — 

Cassini  and  Lacaille,  when  engaged  in  making  a  series  of  experiments  on 
the  velocity  of  sound,  in  the  year  1739,  saw  the  light  produced  by  the  dis- 
charge of  a  piece  of  ordnance  placed  at  the  base  of  the  lighthouse  of  Ceite, 
although  at  the  station  they  occupied  both  the  town  and  the  lighthouse  were 
concealed  by  intervening  hills. 

In  1803  M.  Zach  gave  signals  on  the  Brocken  (a  mountain  of  the  Hars 
range),  by  exploding  six  or  seven  ounces  of  gunpowder.  The  light  produced 
by  this  was  seen  by  observers  stationed  on  Mount  Kellenbcrg,  at  a  distance  of 
nearly  three  leagues  from  the  Brocken.  Since  a  direct  view  would  have  been 
rendered  impossible  by  the  convexity  of  the  earth,  the  light  must  have  been  seen 
by  reflection. 

The  flashes  of  artillery  discharged  at  the  base  of  the  Hotel  des  Invalides^  at 
Paris,  are  visible  in  the  gardens  of  the  Luxembourg^  near  the  Rue  d^Enfer^ 
although  the  highest  point  of  the  dome  of  the  hotel  is  invisible  from  that  place. 

If,  then,  the  feeble  effect  produced  by  the  explosion  of  a  few  ounces  of  gun- 
powder be  sufllcient  to  be  so  apparent  by  reflection,  may  it  not  be  expected 
that  the  more  resplendent  illumination  produced  by  lightning  would  be  infi- 
nitely more  vivid  ? 

That  this  mode  of  explaining  silent  lightning  may  not  take  the  character  of 
mere  conjecture,  it  will  be  necessary  to  show  that  distant  lightnings  are  actually 
visible  when  the  thunder  which  accompanies  them  is  inaudible.     Two  unex«  \ 
ceptionable  observations  are  adduced  for  this  purpose. 

On  the  night  between  the  10th  and  11th  of  July,  1783,  the  weather  being  \ 
calm  and  the  sky  unclouded,  Saussure,  stationed  at  xheHospice  of  the  Grimsel,  < 
looking  in  the  direction  of  Geneva,  saw  on  the  horizon  some  streaks  of  clouds  < 
from  which  lightning  issued,  but  no  thunder  was  heard.     It  was  afterward  as-  < 
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cert 'lined  that  at  the  moment  this  occurred  a  storm  broke  over  Geneva  the  most 
terrific  that  the  people  of  that  country  ever  witnessed. 

On  the  21st  of  July,  1813,  Mr.  Lukb  Howard,  observed  at  ToU€nham,ne2T 
London,  in  a  clear  sky,  lightning,  such  as  is  called  heat-lightning,  appear  tow- 
ard the  southeast.  It  was  afterward  ascertained  that  a  violent  storm  at  that 
moment  raffed  in  France,  which  extended  fmm  Calais  to  Dunkirk,  This  light- 
ning, above  tifty  leagues  distant,  was  visible  in  the  atmosphere  of  London. 

It  must  then  be  admitted  as  proved,  that  silent  lightnings  may  be  and  some- 
times are  produced  by  the  reflection  in  the  atmosphere  of  lightning  of  which  the 
thunder  is  too  distant  to  be  heard.  But  it  does  not  therefore  follow  that  such 
appearances  must  be  and  always  art  produced  by  that  cause.  On  the  contrary, 
heat-lightnings  frequently  present  appearances,  to  explain  which  it  would  be 
almost  impossible  to  admit  the  hypothesis  of  distant  storms.  Thus  it  frequently 
happens  that  when  the  whole  visible  firmament  is  unclouded,  these  lighmings 
will  play  for  entire  nights  on  every  side  of  the  horizon,  and  will  extend  even  to 
the  zenith.  If  distant  storms  were  admitted  to  explain  such  phenomena,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  suppose  that  portion  of  the  atmosphere  visible  from  a 
single  place  clear  and  serene,  yet  surrounded  on  every  side  by  a  ring  of  clouds, 
throughout  which  storms  rage.  The  improbability  of  such  an  hypothesis  is 
apparent. 

M.  Arago  proposed  for  the  decision  of  this  question,  the  same  expedient 
which  ho  suggested  a  few  years  ago,  in  his  essay  on  comets,  to  determine 
whether  their  tails  were  self-luminous,  or  derived  their  light  from  the  sun. 
There  are  certain  crystals  endowed  with  optical  properties,  in  virtue  of  which, 
objects  viewed  through  them  are  seen  under  different  appearances  according 
as  tliose  o])j(;cls  are  self-luminous  or  illuminated  by  light  derived  from  olbtT 
()l)jecis.  He  |)roposes  that  the  silent  lightnings  shall  be  observed  through  such 
crystals,  and  the  question  whetlier  thi.'y  be  actual  lightnings,  unattended  by 
thunder,  or  only  reflections  of  distant  lightnings,  be  thus  decided. 

Tliunder  unaccompanied  by  lightning,  is  explained  by  M.  Arago,  by  sup- 
posing two  strata  of  clouds  at  dillerent  heights,  of  which  the  superior  siratuni 
is  the  seat  of  the  thunder-storm,  and  of  which  the  inferior  stratum  is  surticienily 
dense  to  be  impervious  to  the  light  which  precedes  the  thunder.  Xcvertholess, 
the  density  of  the  inferior  cloud  will  not  at  all  impede  the  transmissi()n  of  sound 
through  it,  and  the  thunder  will  consequently  be  heard  while  the  lightning  is 
invisible. 

The  method  of  computing  the  distance  of  stormy  clouds  by  observing  the 
interval  which  elapses  between  the  llash  and  the  thunder,  is  based  upon  the 
assumption  that  the  sound  is  produced  in  the  cloud.  It  has  been  however  main- 
tained by  scmie  persons,  that  when  the  electric  discharge  takes  place  between 
a  cloud  and  the  earth,  the  li<ditnin[f  issues  from  the  earth  to  the  cloud.  Ac- 
cording  to  the  hypothesis  of  a  single  electric  fluid,  this  would  always  be  the 
ease  when  the  cloud  is  negatively  electrified.  As  a  test  of  this,  M.  Arago  pro- 
poses to  observe  the  interval  between  the  appearance  of  the  lightniii^j  and  the 
perception  of  the  thunder  inider  circumstances  in  which  the  distance  of  the 
cloud  is  known  by  other  means  within  a  given  limit.  If  the  distance  ohiaineJ 
by  computation  from  observing  the  interval  between  the  light  and  the  sound  be 
manifestly  less  than  the  known  minor  limit  of  the^listance  of  the  cloud,  it  mu^i 
then  follow  that  the  seat  of  the  sound  is  not  the  cloud,  but  is  some  place  in  ibi- 
atmosphere  less  distant,  which  would  necessarily  be  the  case  if  the  ligluiiiuL' 
issued  upward  from  the  earth.  This  methoil  of  observation  might  be  practisoJ 
in  the  neijiliborhood  of  any  lofty  tower  or  steeple,  or  near  a  hill,  or  by  means 
of  a  small  balloon  confined  by  a  cord  to  a  given  height,  if  the  cloud  were  i»l>- 
served  to  be  considerably  ahovc  any  such  objects  and  yet  the  computed  distance 
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of  the  seat  of  the  souod  considerably  behw  them,  the  conclusion  just  stated 
would  be  instified. 

From  the  observations  which  have  been  recorded  of  the  time  between  the 
flash  and  the  thunder,  it  appears  that  although  in  one  instance  this  interval 
amounted  to  seventy-two  seconds,  it  usually  does  not  exceed  forty-eight  sec- 
onds. It  follows,  then,  that  the  greatest  distance  from  which  the  atmospheric 
explosions  which  produce  thunder  are  heard  at  about  ten  miles.  If  the  single 
recorded  observation  of  an  interval  of  seventy-two  seconds  can  be  relied  on, 
it  would  follow  that  in  that  particular  case  thunder  was  heard  at  the  distance 
of  fifteen  tniiee. 

Evidence  still  more  direct  and  convincing  can  be  adduced  that  beyond  the 
distance  of  eight  or 'ten  miles  thunder  is  inaudible. 

When  the  steeple  of  Lestwithiel  in  Cornwall  was  struck  by  lightning,  on  the 
25th  of  January,  1757,  and  almost  entirely  destroyed,  the  thunder  was  terrific ; 
yet  Smeaton  the  engineer,  who  was  then  within  thirty  miles  of  the  place, 
heard  no  thunder.  Muschenbroeck  states  that  thunder  at  the  Hague  is  inaudi- 
ble at  Leyden  and  at  Rotterdam,  the  distance  of  the  former  being  ten  and  the 
latter  twelve  miles.  There  are  also  examples  of  violent  storms  breaking  over 
Amsterdam  which  were  inaudible  at  Lieyden,  the  distance  being  about  twenty 
miles. 

To  deduce  right  conclusions  from  these  facts  it  will  be  necessary  to  con- 
sider the  distances  at  which  other  sounds,  generally  much  less  intense  than 
thunder,  are  heard.  Cannon  discharged  at  Florence  are  heard  at  Leghorn, 
a  distance  of  fifty  miles ;  at  Leghorn,  are  heard  at  Porto  Ferraio,  the  same 
distance.  The  cannonade  at  the  siege,  was  audible  at  Leghorn,  a  distance  of 
about  ninety  miles.  It  may  be  added  that  the  great  bell  of  St.  Paul's  cathe- 
dral in  London,  is  said  to  be  audible  at  Windsor,  a  distance  of  about  twenty- 
four  miles. 

The  conditions  of  the  atmosphere,  which  affect  the  transmission  of  sound, 
are  imperfectly  understood,  and  it  is  therefore  the  more  necessary  to  accumulate 
well-ascertained  facts,  to  form  a  safe  basis  for  general  reasoning.  It  is  generally 
believed  that  sounds  are  hqard  more  distinctly  and  at  greater  distances  in  win- 
ter,  especially  in  frost,  than  in  summer.  This  popular  impression  has  been 
corroborated  in  the  narrative  of  those  who  have  made  voyages  to  the  polar  re- 
gions. Parry  states  that  he  frequently  heard  distinctly  at  the  distance  of  a 
mile,  men  conversing  in  their  ordinary  voice.  On  the  11th  of  February,  1820, 
he  heard  a  man  singing  to  himself  (and  therefore  probably  in  rather  a  low 
tone),  at  more  than  a  mile  distant. 

Durham  observes  that  new-fallen  snow  impedes  the  transmission  of  sound,  | 


and  that  fogs  also  deaden  its  force.  This  latter  effect,  however,  is  not  inva- 
riable. In  a  November  fog,  in  1812,  Mr.  Howard  heard  distinctly  at  five  miles 
from  London,  the  noise  of  the  carriages  rolling  over  the  streets. 

Humboldt  has  proved  that  sounds  are  audible  at  greater  distances  by  night 
than  by  day ;  and  from  the  circumstances  under  which  his  observations  were 
made,  it  would  appear  that  the  silence  of  night  could  not  be  assumed  as  an  ex- 
planation of  this. 

It  seems  to  be  established  that  an  adverse  wind  is  an  impediment  to  the 
transmission  of  sound ;  but  according  to  the  observations  of  M.  F.  Delaroche, 
a  favorable  wind  does  not  assist  ii, 

Volney,  at  Pontchartrain,  heard  four  or  five  claps  of  thunder.  Looking  care- 
fully round  him,  he  could  see  no  clouds  either  in  the  heavens  or  near  the  earth. 
Now  since  thunder  has  never  been  heard  at  a  greater  distance  than  fifteen 
miles,  and  since  an  object  to  be  invisible  at  that  distance  with  a  well-defined 
horizon  must  have  an  elevation  less  than  about  one  hundred  feet,  it  follows 
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either  thai  the  ihun^er  heard  by  Volney  on  that  occaeioD  vas  prodB'~«d  in  thn 
clear  atmosphere,  or  that  it  proceeded  from  a  cloud  not  more  than  iw'ly-ilirFc 
yards  from  the  frround,  at  a  distance  of  about  fiAeen  miles  from  the  oUrrvr. 

It  has  been  elsewhere  staled  that  llie  explanation  proposed  and  unKpriially 
received  as  accounting  for  llie  phenomena,  is  a  sudilcn  dieplacemenl  of  ihe  ait, 
produced  by  the  electrical  discharges,  in  which  lightning  is  evolped.  Siui-e 
all  sound  must  proceed  from  an  agitation  of  the  air,  and  since  lightning  and 
electricity  are  idenliiied,  this  explanation  consists  of  little  more  than  a  state- 
ment of  the  facts.  A  more  rigorous  account,  however,  must  be  exacted  from 
those  who  would  propound  an  adequate  theory  of  thunder. 

Some  have  explained  the  origin  of  thunder,  by  supposing  that  ibe  electric 
fluid,  in  passing  with  great  velocity  through  the  air,  leaves  behind  it  a  vacuum ; 
that  the  air  rushing  suddenly  into  this  vacuum  produces  a  detonation  like  that 
which  takes  place  in  the  common  experiment  in  which  a.  vacuum  being  pro- 
duced under  a  bladder  extended  tigh'Iy  over  the  moulli  ofa  receiver,  the  blad- 
der ia  broken  by  the  pressure  of  the  external  air.  To  make  this  expliuiaiiun 
valid,  it  would  bo  necessary  to  show  Aow  the  vacuum  is  produced,  or  that  ii  is, 
in  fact,  produced,  otherwise  the  explanation  is  reduced  to  a  mere  conjecture. 

ll  is  also  explained  by  supposing  that  the  electric  fluid  in  passiug  through 
the  air,  compresses  successively  the  air  lying  before  ii,  whence  there  results 
a  displacement  of  those  masses  of  air  which  are  contiguous,  and  consequently  . 
a  series  of  contractions  and  dilatations,  which,  extending  to  a  distance,  produce 
long-continued  reverberation  a. 

M.  Pouillet  rejects  these  hypotheses  as  insufficient  to  explain  the  phe- 
nomennn.  He  considers  that  if  such  were  the  cause  of  thunder,  the  pasng* 
of  a  cannon-bail  through  llie  air  ought  lo  produce  a  like  effect.  M.  Pouillet 
maintains  that  when  an  electric  discharge  takes  place  between  two  bodies 
charged  with  opposite  eleclricilies,  the  Jluid  docs  not  actually  pass  from  the  one 
body  to  the  oiher,  but  that  the  eflect  is  produced  by  a  series  of  decompositions 
and  recom positions  of  the  natural  electricities  of  the  molecules  of  the  inter- 
vening medium,  precisely  similar  lo  that  which  takes  place  in  a  liquid  solution 
in  which  the  poles  of  the  Vohaic  arrangement  are  immersed.  He  argues  that 
there  must  ihence  result  vibrations  more  or  less  violent  in  the  ponderable  mat- 
ter of  that  medium,  which  would  be  sufficient  to  explain  ihe  sound. 

The  rolling  of  thunder  has  by  some  been  ascribed  to  the  effect  of  echo.  That 
echo  has  in  snme  cases  a  share  in  the  produclion  of  ihe  phenomena  cannot  be 
doubted  by  any  one  who  has  ever  witnessed  an  Alpine  slorm.  A  multitude  of 
causes  alTecting  the  loudness,  the  reverberation,  and  the  continuity  of  ibe  peals, 
are  quite  apparent.  The  question  is  whether  cclio  is  the  only  cause  of  the 
rolling  th'iader. 

It  has  been  shown  that  the  duration  of  the  thunder-roll  amounts  sometimes 
lo  foriy-fivc  sficonds.  Whether  the  echoes  of  any  sound  ever  have  such  dura- 
lion,  can  only  be  determined  by  observation.  The  example  of  the  often-re- 
iterated echo  at  a  certain  island  on  the  lake  of  Killamey,  is  known  lo  all  travel- 
lers. Mr.  Scoresby  observed  on  a  particular  occasion  its  duration,  and  found 
it  about  thirty  seconds.  The  original  sound  is  usually  produced  by  ihe  dis-  ) 
charge  of  a  small  piece  of  cannon.  | 

It  would  seem  that  on  the  occasion  of  Mr.  Scoreshy'a  obaervaiiona,  a  pistol  ) 
was  used,  ll  is  argued  by  M.  Arago,  thai  if  a  cannon  had  been  used,  ihe  du-  j 
ration  would  have  been  much  greater,  and  probably  equal  to  the  continuance  ! 
of  the  longest  roll  of  ihunder.  ( 

During  the  experiments  made  to  determine  the  velocity  of  sound  in  June.  > 
1822,  MM.  Humboldt,  Bouvard,  Gay-Lus£ac,  and  Emile  de  Laplace,  heard  j 
the  echo  of  a  cannon  discharged  near  them  during  tweoiy-live  seconds.  | 
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?  Marinors  state  that  thunder  heaid  U  sea  is  marked  by  rolling  aa  long 

!  liniied-atb  on  land,  aJtbough  none  of  tboae  causes  which  are  generally  supposed 

(  to  pp  <Oce  echoes,  such  as  walls,  rocks,  wood,  hills,  or  mountains,  are  present. 

I  Vnlei.s  the  surface  of  the  clouda  reflects  aouoda,  no  means  of  producing  an  echo 

<  can  exist  under  such  circumstances.     Although  it  might  seem  that  the  clouda 

)  would  be  as  little  capable  of  reflecting  sound  as  the  air  itself,  there  appears  to 

(  be  some  reason  to  judge  otherwise.     Muachenbroeck  states,  aa  the  result  of 

)  his  own  observations,  that  a  cannon,  which,  being  discharged  when  the  heavens 

?  are  unclouded,  produced  only  a  single  report,  had  its  sounds  several  times  re- 

S  TBtberated  when  discharged  in  the  same  place  under  a  clouded  sky.     In  the 

(  course  of  the  experiments  made  in  1822,  to  determine  the  velocity  of  sound  al- 

J  pady  referred  to,  the  same  observation  was  made. 

(  In  the  posthumous  works  of  Hooke,  published  in  1706,  an  explanation  wsa 

i  proposed  for  the  rolling  of  thunder,  which  was  more  recently  reproduced  with 

j  mors  full  developments  by  Dr.  Robinson  in  the  Eneyelopadia  BTitaniaea,  and 

>  which  seems  more  adequate,  and  open  to  fewer  objections,  than  any  other  hy- 
•.  pothesis  yet  suggested.     The  sound  ia  supposed  to  be  developed  by  the  Ught- 
t  ning  in  passing  through  the  air,  and  consequently  separate  sounds  are  pro- 
duced at  every  point  tbough  which  the  lightning  passes.    Aa  the  object  of  the 
hypothesis  is  to  explain  the  rolling  or  succession  of  sounds,  and  not  the  sound 
itself,  it  is  immaterial  what  the  manner  of  producing  the  sound  may  be. 

Let  us  first  auppose  that  the  lightning  were  to  move  in  a  circle,  of  which  the 
observer  is  the  centre.  The  velocity  of  the  lightning  is  so  extreme  that,  for 
the  purposes  of  this  explanation,  it  may  be  assumed  to  be  at  the  same  moment 
in  every  part  of  the  circle.  Explosions  will,  therefore,  be  produced  simulta- 
neously at  every  point  in  the  circumference  of  the  circle,  and,  as  all  these 
sounds  hare  the  same  distance  to  traverse  in  coming  to  the  observer,  they  will 
arri/e  at  his  eat  at  the  same  instant ;  the  effect  would,  therefore,  be  a  singlo 
sound,  having  a  force  due  to  the  combined  eflects  of  all  the  sounds  produced 
in  the  circumference  of  a  circle.  To  apply  this  reasoning  to  the  actual  case 
of  thunder,  let  it  be  supposed  that  two  small  clouda  oppositely  electrified  are 
situated  near  each  other,  and  at  the  same  height  in  the  zenith  of  the  observer. 
The  clouds  may  be  considered  as  placed  in  the  surface  of  a  sphere,  in  the  cen- 
tre of  which  the  observer  stands.  If  the  electric  discharge  takes  place  between 
the  clouds,  the  thunder  would  be  heard  by  the  observer  as  a  single  clap,  with- 
out any  roll  or  reverberation. 

Let  UH  next  suppose  the  lightning  to  move  in  any  line  which  ia  not  part  of  a 
circle  or  sphere,  with  the  observer  in  the  centre ;  let  its  course  be  a  straight 
line,  for  example,  such  as  A  B,  the  observer  being  at  O.     Prom  O,  suppose  a 
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perpendicular,  0  L',  drawn  to  A  B,  and  let  two  lines,  0  L*,  the  length  of 
which  shall  exceed  O  L'  by  one  hundred  and  i«n  feet,  be  inflected  from  0  on 
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A  B,  one  on  each  side  of  O  L> ;  let  other  iwo  liaes,  0  L^  exceeding  0  L' 
by  «De  hundred  and  len  feet,  he  also  iiillecled  un  A  B,  and  in  lh«  9Moe  mannor 
I  »«riP8  of  linee,  bucIi  a>  O  L".  O  L',  0  I*,  b«  Buccessively  inflecied  on  \ 
U,  povh  line  exceeding  tha.1  which  precedes  it  by  one  hundred  uod  ton  feet.  If 
HuntMisc  «ounda  to  b«  siroultaneously  produced  nl  the  points  L',  L",  l,^, 
that  which  is  produced  at  L'  will  be  first  tu^ttrd  by  the  obaerver.  Since  suunil 
Kivea  at  the  rate  of  eleven  hundred  foci  per  sccnnd,  it  will  lake  tb«  t«nlh  tif  i 
rcuriil  to  move  through  one  hundred  and  ten  feet ;  iberefoTe  ib«  two  sounds 
Huiitied  u  L^  will  sirivo  togethei  at  the  ear  of  the  observer  a  tenth  of  «  set 
olivr  lite  sound  ftt  L'  has  been  heard.  In  the  same  manner,  ih«  two  souuds 
emitted  at  L'  will  arrive  after  another  tenth  of  a  second,  and  so  on.  Thus  ev- 
ery teti  souitdB  of  the  series,  though  sicnultaneoUBly  produced,  would  lake  s 
scrotid  in  lt«iiig  heiud,  and  would  bu  recognised  by  the  ear  as  a  distinct,  though 
rapid  succottuiou  of  ten  sounds, 

If  it  be  odmitiGd,  then,  thai  the  electric  lluid,  in  passing  through  the  air  with 
the  great  velocity  it  is  proved  tn  have  by  the  experimeaU  of  Profeaaur  Wheai- 
stoo«,  produces  sonorous  vibrations  of  this  kind  in  the  air,  the  rolling  of  tlnin- 
dsr  would  bo  n  necessary  consequence. 

According  to  this  miinncr  of  viewing  the  phenomena,  the  thunder  would  be 
loudest  which  proceeds  from  L',  the  nearest  point  to  the  observer,  and  would 
ersdunlly  be  enfeebled  for  points  more  and  more  distant  from  L'.  Tberefuie 
the  roll  woidd  always  be  loudest  at  the  contmen cement,  and  would  gradually 
dtminiah  in  force  until  it  becomes  inaudible.  This  i»  nut  in  accordance  ' 
tka  actual  phenomena. 

Uut  the  piecsding  explanation  proceeds  on  the  suppo«tiofl  that  the  lighUling 
moves  oiiitinualiy  in  ih«  same  straight  line.  Let  ua  see  what  the  eflecis  ' 
zigzug  cuiiTHe  would  be,  such  as  that  represented  by  the  hne  A,  B.     Taking 
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the  place  of  the  observer,  O,  as  a  common  centre,  let  a  series  of  circular  a 
be  drawn  wjih  radii  increasing  in  magnitude  each  successive  di 
ing  the  last  by  one  hundred  and  ten  I'eet.  These  arcs  will  intersect  the  zigzag 
course  of  the  lightning  in  several  points  more  or  less  in  immber,  according  io 
the  position  of  the  directions  of  the  lightning,  and  the  magnitude  of  the  radius 
of  ibe  circle.  The  first  sound  which  will  reach  the  observer  will  be  that  pro- 
duced nl  the  points  where  the  least  of  the  circles  meets  the  lightning,  and  the 
succeeding  sounds  will  correspond  to  those  emitted  at  the  point  of  inlerseciia 
of  the  succeeding  circles  with  the  course  of  the  lightning.  It  is  easy  to  cut 
J,  that  the  mutual  position  of  the  zigzag  lightning  and  the  observer  may  be 
such  that  the  number  of  points  of  intersection  of  the  circles  with  the  lightning 
may  aliernalcly  augment  and  diminish  in,  a  manner  corresponding  to  any  sup- 
posable  variations  in  the  intensity  of  the  rolling  of  the  thunder. 

It  is  evident  that,  independently  of  the  infinite  varieties  of  sound  capable  of 
being  explained  by  this  hypothesis  applied  to  zigzag  lightnings,  the  changes 
■re  not  less  various  for  ligluning  which  preserves  a  single  co 
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flash,  according  to  its  direction  with  respect  to  the  observer,  being  susceptible 
of  an  infinite  variety  of  sonorous  effects. 

An  objection  to  this  fascinating  hypothesis  occurs  to  me,  which  appears  to 
have  escaped  the  attention  of  its  advocates,  and  which,  nevertheless,  is  entitled 
to  consideration.  I  have  supposed,  for  the  sake  of  illustration,  in  the  prece- 
ding developments  that  a  succession  of  distinct  sounds  are  emitted  at  points  of 
a  space  the  difference  of  whose  distance  from  the  observer  is  one  hundred  and 
ten  feet,  and  therefore  these  sounds  succeed  each  other  at  intervals  of  a  tenth 
of  a  second.  Any  other  difference  of  distance  would  equally  serve  the  purpo- 
ses of  iUustration,  the  interval  between  the  successive  detonations  being  deter- 
mined by  it  according  to  the  known  velocity  of  sound.  But  it  does  not  appear 
to  me  that  there  is  anything  in  the  physical  effects  to  warrant  the  supposition 
of  a  series  of  separate  sounds  emitted  at  points  of  space  more  or  less  distant 
from  each  other.  The  electric  fluid  rushes  through  space,  producing  the  satm 
effect  at  every  point.  The  analogy  on  which  Dr.  Robinson  bases  the  expla- 
nation (to  a  file  of  soldiers,  placed  at  certain  distances  asunder,  who  discharge 
their  muskets  at  the  same  instant,  but  are,  nevertheless,  heard  in  succession) 
does  not  seem  to  be  in  accordance  with  the  phenomena.  The  passage  of  the 
electric  fluid  through  the  air  would  be  more  aptly  illustrated  by  a  bow  drawn 
over  the  string  of  a  violin,  or  the  current  of  air  driven  by  the  mouth  through  a 
wind  instrument,  or  by  a  bellows  through  an  organ-pipe.  There  would,  ac- 
cording to  such  analogy,  be  one  sustained  sound,  instead  of  a  succession  or  se- 
ries of  distinct  sounds.  It  is  true  that,  in  the  gravest  note  on  an  organ,  and  even 
in  those  produced  on  certain  wind  instruments  (the  trombone,  for  example),  and 
on  the  strings  on  the  double  base,  the  vibrations  are  distinguishable ;  but  these 
vibrations  do  not  seem  to  have  any  analogy  to  the  series  of  sounds  which  form 
the  rolling  of  thunder. 

If  this  hypothesis,  nevertheless,  be  admitted  to  explain  the  rolling  of  thunder, 
the  duration  of  the  rolling  will  become  an  important  element  in  determining  the 
minor  limit  of  the  space  through  which  the  lightning  passes.  Supposing  that 
no  line  drawn  from  the  observer  to  the  course  of  the  lightning  is  perpendicular 
to  it,  it  will  follow  that  one  extremity  of  the  course  is  nearer  than  any  other 
point  of  it  to  the  observer,  and  the  other  extremity  more  remote.  The  differ- 
ence between,  the  distance  of  these  extreme  points  would  be  the  length  of  the 
flash,  if  its  direction  was  immediately  toward  or  from  the  observer ;  and  if  it 
have  any  other  direction,  this  difference  will  be  less  than  the  length  of  the 
flash.  The  duration  of  the  roll  of  the  thunder  being  the  time  sound  would  take 
to  move  over  the  diflference  between  the  greatest  and  the  least  distance,  this 
difference  may  be  computed,  and  thence  a  minor  limit  of  the  length  of  the  flash 
may  be  obtained. 

From  the  observations  of  De  L*Isle,  it  appears  that  the  rolling  of  thunder, 
observed  by  him  in  1712,  lasted  in  some  instances  forty-five  seconds.  Allow- 
ing  eleven  hundred  feet  for  each  second,  this  would  amount  to  forty-nine  thou- 
sand five  hundred  feet,  or  very  near  ten  miles.  The  length  of  the  flash  must, 
therefore,  have  exceeded  this  distance. 

I  have,  in  these  explanations,  assumed  that  the  loudest  sound  is  that  which 
proceeds  from  the  nearest  focus  of  sound  to  the  observer.  The  loudness  of  a 
sound,  however,  depends  partly  on  the  temperature  and  hygrometric  condition 
of  the  air  at  the  place  where  the  sound  is  developed.  It  might  happen  that 
these  conditions,  varying  in  different  parts  of  the  air  where  the  sounds  are 
produced,  would  render  more  remote  sounds  sometimes  louder  than  nearer 
ones. 

One  of  the  circumstances  in  the  natural  exhibition  of  lightning,  which  seems 
not  so  satisfactorily  explicable  as  most  of  the  others,  is  the  frequent  repetition 
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of  the  Sashes  {rom  th«  tame  cloud,  wtuch  oAen  follow  each  other  ia  npid  nw- 
cesai<in,  contrary  lu  what  ukea  place  in  metallic  conduclora  io  which  the  eUc- 
Uic  cMiiiilibrium  is  ri^HtureU  in  a  single  discharge,  or  nearly  bo.  Th«  mosi  ob- 
vious way  uf  explaining  this  is  by  suppoaiog  thai  tbc  vapor  composing  tLundei 
clouJi  being  a  much  leaa  pcifeci  cotiductor  than  meul,  and  ihe  cloud  being 
«rtpn  of  csl«naive  magnitude,  possibly  measuring  miles  in  length  or  bteadih, 
ihc  ciiuilibrium  cannot  be  restored,  except  by  successive  dischargee,  accord- 
nig  oa  ihv  fluid  diap«n>ed  over  oc  through  the  cloud  can  collect  at  oi  near  the 
sinking  point. 
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Before  it  is  possible  to  scqaire  a  dtsdnct  knowledge  of  the  position  or  dis- 
tances of  any  bodies  in  the  universe  outside  the  surface  of  the  earth,  it  is  first 
indispensable  that  we,  who  have  to  make  these  calculations,  should  distinctly 
ascertain  our  own  position  in  reference  to  the  bodies  we  observe.  But  as  our 
position  is  subject  to  continual  change,  as  well  by  reason  of  the  diurnal  rota^ 
tion  of  the  earth  upon  its  axis,  on  the  surface  of  which  we  are  carried  round, 
as  the  annual  motion  of  the  globe  in  its  orbit  round  the  sun,  we  are  obliged  as 
a  necessary  preliminary  to  analyze  with  accuracy  all  the  circumstances  of 
these  motions.  But  even  before  we  are  in  a  condition  to  accomplish  this, 
there  is  another  preliminary  step  not  less  indispensable,  which  is  to  ascertain 
our  own  position  on  the  surface  of  the  globe  we  inhabit. 

This  is  not  so  easy  a  matter  as  at  the  first  view  it  might  seem  to  be.  The 
earth  we  dwell  on  is  a  globe  of  stupendous  magnitude.  The  range  of  our 
vision  around  any  situation  which  we  may  occupy  upon  the  surface  of  this 
globe  is  small.  In  the  most  unobstructed  situation  we  can  obtain — ^that  which 
is  presented  us  at  sea,  when  out  of  sight  of  land,  on  the  clearest  day-— our  ob- 
servation is  circumscribed  by  a  radius  of  a  few  miles.  The  portion  of  the 
surface  which  we  see  at  one  and  the  same  time,  forms  in.  reality  so  small  a 
patch  of  the  globe  of  the  earth,  that  it  is  only  by  indirect  reasoning  that  we  can 
recognise  upon  it  any  character  save  that  of  a  flat  plane.  How,  then,  are  we 
to  know  in  what  part  of  the  terrestrial  globe  that  small  patch  of  surface  is 
situated  T 

To  answer  this  question,  it  is  evidently  necessary  first  to  settle  some  fixed 
points  or  lines  to  which  we  may  refer  various  places,  and  by  which  we  may 
express  their  positions.  The  points  which  have  been  usually  selected  for  this 
purpose  are  the  pohs  and  the  equator.  The  poles  are  those  points  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth  where  the  axis  on  which  it  performs  its  diurnal  rotation  ter- 
minates, and  they  are  distinguished  as  is  well  known  by  the  names  of  the  north 
and  south  poles. 
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If  we  imn^ne  a  circle  atirrounding  ihe  larfacc  of  ihe  glob«  in  such  a  man- 
ncr  a»  la  divide  it  into  iwo  hemispheres,  having  in  the  niidst  of  one  the  ixnth 
pole,  and  in  the  midat  of  the  oiber  the  south  pole,  eiich  a  circle  is  callol  ih« 
taualoT,  and  is  an  called  from  equally  diridiog  the  globe.  Every  point  in  this 
circle  will  be  at  the  same  distance  from  the  poles,  and  if  we  imagioo  the  ^IoIm  10 
be  out  hy  a  plane  through  iho  poles,  thai  plane  will  be  at  right  anglea  to  iliia 
circle,  and  the  section  it  forma  will  be  what  is  called  a  terrestrial  meridian. 
The  arc  of  this  meridian  betweeit  either  pole  and  the  equator  will  be  onn  quu- 
ter  of  its  entire  circumference,  and  will  therefore  be  90°.  The  equator  is, 
therefore,  everywhere  90^  from  each  of  the  poles. 

The  hemispheres  into  which  the  equator  divides  the  earth  are  called  th« 
nerthtm  and  toulhxm  hemiiphtrts.  That  which  includes  the  north  pole,  beiag 
the  northern,  and  that  which  includes  the  south  pole,  the  southern. 

The  position  of  a  place  in  either  hemisphere  with  reference  to  the  equator 
is  expressed  by  stating  the  number  of  doftrees  of  a  terrestrial  meridian  included 
between  the  place  aiiu  the  equator.  Ttiis  is  called  the  laiiiude  of  the  place ; 
which  ia  the  distance  of  the  place  from  the  equator  expressed  in  degrees  of 
the  meridian.  Thus,  if  a  place  be  midway  between  the  pole  and  the  equator, 
its  latitude  is  45°.  If  it  be  distant  from  the  equator  by  two  thirds  of  the  entire 
distance  from  the  equator  to  the  pole,  its  latitude  will  be  60*^  and  so  on. 

The  latitude  is  said  to  be  northern  and  southern,  according  aa  the  plac«  ii 
in  the  northern  or  southern  hemisphere. 

But  it  is  evident  that  the  latitude  alone  will  be  iDsulIicient  for  the  delermins- 
tion  of  the  position  of  a  place.  If  we  state  that  a  certain  place  ia  45"  north 
of  the  equator,  it  will  be  impossible  to  ascertain  certainly  the  place  in  queation, 
inasmuch  as  there  is  a  circle  of  points  on  the  earth,  al!  of  which  are  45°  north 
of  the  equator.  If  we  suppose  a  lino  drawn  on  the  surface  of  the  northen 
hemisphere  parallel  to  the  equator,  at  the  distance  from  the  equator  of  Ab'^, 
every  point  of  such  line  or  circle  will  be  equally  characterized  by  the  latitude 
of  45°  north. 

Such  a  circle  ia  called  &  parallel  of  latitude,  and  it  is  therefore  apparent  that 
wherever  such  a  parallel  may  be  drawn  upon  the  earth,  all  the  places  upon  it 
wtll  4tave  the  same  latitude. 

The  latitude  is,  then,  insulEcienl  to  determine  the  position  of  any  place. 
How,  then,  it  may  be  aaked,  can  the  exact  position  of  any  place  be  exprci- 

Let  us  suppose  that  a  meridian  is  arbitrarily  selected,  passing  through  some 
'  particular  place,  such  as  the  Capitol  at  Washington.  We  may  conceive  an- 
other meridiaR  drawn  upon  the  earth  east  or  west  of  that,  so  that  the  two  me- 
ridians shall  include  between  them  an  arc  of  the  equator,  consisting  of  a  defi- 
nite number  of  degrees  i  say,  for  example,  that  it  shall  consist  of  20° ;  thea 
Burh  a  meridian  will  be  defined  by  staling  that  it  is  20°  east  or  west  of  the 
menuVjR  of  WaikingtoH.  All  that  can  be  settled  by  such  a  statement  is  the 
position  of  the  meridian  ia  which  the  place  lies  with  reference  to  the  arbitrarily 
chosen  meridian  of  Washington.  This  relative  posilioii  of  the  two  meridians 
is  called  the  longitude  of  the  place.  As  the  meridian  from  which  the  longitude 
is  measured  is  altogether  arbitrary,  there  being  no  physical  or  geographical 
reason  why  one  meridian  should  be  chosen  rather  than  another,  each  nation 
has  naturally  selected  as  thn  zero  of  longitude  the  meridian  of  some  noted 
place  in  its  precincts.  In  England,  the  Royal  Observatory  at  Greenwich  ba* 
been  the  place  selected,  and  accordingly  in  all  English  works  on  geography, 
political  and  physical,  longitudes  are  invariably  expressed  in  reference  to  the 
meridian  of  Greenwich.  It  will,'  therefore,  be  most  convenient  for  us  here 
chiefly  10  refer  to  that  meridian. 
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When  these  explanations  are  clearly  understood,  we  shall  be  in  a  condition, 
distinctly  and  definitely,  to  express  the  position  of  a  place  upon  the  surface  of 
the  globe  of  the  earth.  If  we  state  its  latitude  and  its  longitude,  we  can  fix 
at  once,  and  unequiTocallr,  the  position  of  a  place.  Thus,  lei  us  suppose  that  its 
latitude  is  SOO  north,  itt  longitude  30^  east  of  Greenwich ;  its  position  will  be 
found  by  imagining  a  line  parallel  to  the  equator  drawn  upon  the  aorthit^  hem- 
isphere at  a  distance  of  50^  from  the  equator ;  then,  suppoeing  a  meridian 
drawn  through  Oreenwich,  intersecting  this  parallel,  and  another  drawn  so  as 
to  cross  the  eaoator  at  a  point  30^  east  of  the  former;  the  place  in  question 
will  be  upon  tne  line  parallel  to  the  equator  first  drawn,  inasmuch  as  it  will  be 
50^  nortn  of  the  equator,  and  it  will  be  also  in  the  meridian  last  drawn,  inas- 
much as  it  will  be  3(P  east  of  Greenwich.  Since,  then,  it  will  be  at  the  same 
time  in  both  these  lines,  it  will  necessarily  be  at  the  point  where  they  cross 
each  other  at  the  east  of  the  standard  meridian  of  Greenwich. 

Thus,  then,  we  hare  succeeded  at  least  in  establishing  standards  of  position 
and  a  nomenclature  by  which  the  exact  position  of  a  place  on  the  sur&ce  of 
the  globe  can  be  expressed.  But  we  hare  still  another  much  more  important 
and  difficult  question  to  settle.  How  are  we  to  discover  in  what  part  of  the 
globe  any  place  is  which  we  may  occupy  at  a  given  time ;  in  other  wordsi  how 
are  we  to  discover  its  latitude  and  its  longitude  ?  These  are  questions,  es- 
peciaUy  the  latter,  attended  with  some  difficulty,  and  which  have  been 
solved  by  dififerent  methods,  applicable  in  different  cases,  according  to  the  cir- 
cumstanees  under  which  the  position  of  the  place  is  sought,  and  the  purpose 
for  which  such  position  is  to  be  determined. 

At  anjr  place  on  land  where  the  geographical  position  is  once  determined, 
it  may  be  recorded,  so  as  to  be  permanently  known  for  the  future  without  a 
repetition  of  the  process  for  determining  it ;  but  it  is  otherwise  at  sea.  On  the 
trackless  sur&ce  of  the  deep  all  marks  of  events  and  operations  are  immedi- 
ately obliterated,  and  a  new  investigation  must  be  instituted  in  ereiy  case  when 
the  position  of  anv  point  is  to  be  determined.  The  mariner  most,  therefore, 
be  supplied  not  only  with  the  means  of  determining  the  position  of  his  ship  at 
all  times,  but  with  means  the  application  of  which  is  practicable  under  the 
peculiar  circumstances  in  which  he  is  placed.  The  instruments  he  uses 
must  not  only  be  portable,  but  must  be  such  as  may  admit  of  being  manipulated, 
subject  to  the  disturbances  and  the  vicissitudes  of  the  sea.  The  object  of  his 
observations  must  be  such  as  are  almost  always  in  his  view.  It  is  evident, 
then,  that  the  problem,  as  applicable  on  land,  is  wholly  different  in  its  cir- 
cumstances ana  conditions  from  that  which  is  applied  on  the  deep.  But  even 
on  land  the  problem  presents  itself  under  various  circumstances  and  conditions. 
In  the  fixed  observatory,  where  the  philosopher  is  supplied  with  instruments 
of  the  greatest  magnitude,  of  the  most  refined  accuracy,  and  the  most  absolute 
stability,  methods  have  been  used  which  are  susceptible  of  the  .last  oonceiv* 
able  dome  of  accuracy,  and  accordingly  the  position  of  those  points  on  the 

globe  where  such  observatories  have  been  erectisd,  are  usually  determined  with 
le  greatest  degree  of  precision.  Such  points  on  the  globe  serve,  therefore, 
as  a  sort  of  geographical  landmarks,  relauve  to  which  3ie  position  of  all  sur- 
rounding places  msy  be  determined. 

The  circumstances  under  which  the  scientific  traveller  and  geographer  makes 
his  observations,  with  a  view  to  the  general  determination  oi  the  points  of  a 
country,  are  less  favorable  to  accuracy  than  those  available  to  the  astronomer, 
but  still  are  more  susceptible  of  precision  than  those  which  can  be  placed  at 
the  disposal  of  the  mariner.  It  is,  however,  the  business  and  the  duty  of  those 
who  devote  their  lives  to  the  advancement  of  the  sciences,  to  supply  to  each  class 
of  observers  those  instruments  and  methods  of  inquiry  which  aro  capable,  respect- 
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inly  of  giving  resnlts  which,  in  th«  ciicnnutancM  of  Hm  emat,  bare  the  giau- 
Mt  KtUinkble  tccimey. 


TO   PIMD  THI  LATITttDI. 

I.ei  us  suppose  the  globe  of  the  earth  to  be  represented  at  0,  and  let  N  be  its 
north  pole,  CLnd  E  its  equator  ;  let  P  be  a  place  upon  it,  whose  latitude,  that  is, 
whose  distance  from  the  equator  is  to  be  detennined.  Let  n  Z  f  represent  the 
firmament  surrounding  the  globe  at  an  indelinite  distance.  The  point  n,  imme- 
diately over  the  north  pole,  and  which  is  in  fact,  the  continuation  of  the  tine  0 
N  will  be  the  place  of  the  north  pole  in  the  heavens,  very  near  to  which  is  a 
star,  called  the  Polar  alar.  The  point  e,  in  the  continuation  of  the  line  O  E, 
will  bo  that  which  is  directly  over  the  equator  and  will  be  that  point  in  the 
heavens,  reprpsenting  (he  position  of  the  equator  and  the  point  Z,  in  the 
continuation  of  the  line  O  P,  the  point  of  the  heavens  which  is  directly 
over  the  observer  at  ihe  place  P,  will  be  (hat  which  is  called  his  zenith.  This 
point  is  (bat  lo  which  a  plumb  line  would  direct  itself. 

Now  the  points  n,  Z,  and  «,  are  the  points  in  the  firmament  which  correspond 
with  the  poinU  N,  P,  and  E,  upon  the  earth,  and  it  is  evident  that  whatever 
arcs  of  the  terrestrial  meridian  N  P  E  are  included  between  these  points, 
simitar  arcs  of  the  celestial  meridian  must  be  included  l>etween  the  points  n 
Z  t.  If,  then,  P  E  were  40°,  Z  t  must  also  be  40°,  just  as  n  «  is  90°,  while 
N  E  is  also  90". 

In  short,  the  zenith  of  any  place  in  the  heavens  is  the  point  in  the  fimumenl 
which  correspotida  with  the  position  of  the  place  on  the  globe,  and  the  distance  of 
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the  zenith  in  the  heavens  of  one  place,  from  the  zenith  of  another  must  necessarily 
be  the  same  in  degrees  as  the  distance  between  two  places  on  earth.  Thus  n  is 
the  zenith  of  P  ;  e  is  the  zenith  of  £  ;  n  is  the  same  number  of  degrees  from  e 
as  P  is  from  £.  This  being  clearly  understood,  it  is  evident  that  if  we  can,  by 
any  means  ascertain  by  observations,  the  distance  from  Z  to  n,  we  can  infer  at 
once  the  distance  from  P  to  N,  and  hence,  can  discover  the  distance  -from 
P  to  £,  or  the  latitude  of  the  place. 

It  is  apparent,  then,  if  we  can  observe  the  distance  of  the  zenith  of  any 
place  from  the  celestial  pole,  that  will  give  us  the  distance  in  degrees  of  the  place 
Itself  from  the  terrestrial  pole,  and  by  subtracting  that  from  90^,  we  shall  obtain 
the  distance  of  the  place  itself  from  the  equator,  or  what  is  the  same,  its  latitude. 
As  an  example  of  this,  let  us  suppose  that  in  measuring  the  distance  from  Z  to 
n  we  find  it  to  be  50^  ;  we  infer,  therefore,  that  since  the  distance  of  the  zenith 
from  the  pole  is  50^,  the  distance  of  the  place  from  the  terrestrial  pole  is  also  50^. 

But  since  the  terrestrial  pole  is  90^  from  the  equator,  it  follows  that  the  dis- 
tance of  the  place  from  the  equator  must  be  40^,  and  it  is  north  or  south,  ac- 
cording as  the  zehith  of  the  place  is  in  the  northern  or  southern  hemisphere  of 
the  firmament. 

Thut|  then,  it  appears  that  the  latitude  of  a  place  can  always  be  found,  provided 
we  can  measure  the  distance  of  its  zenith  from  the  celestial  pole ;  and  this,  of 
course^  can  always  be  done  by  the  use  of  proper  instruments,  provided  that  the 
zenith  and  the  pole  can  be  distinctly  seen.  Now  the  direction  of  the  zenith 
can  always  be  determined  by  the  plumb  line  ;  but  although  the  pole  star  is  very 
near  the  pole,  it  is  not  exactly  at  it ;  there  is,  in  fact,  no  star  exactly  at  the 
pole,  imd  there  being  no  visible  object  there,  it  is  impossible  to  measure  direct- 
ly its  distance  from  the  zenith.  This  difficulty  is  eluded  by  measuring  the 
distance  of  the  zenith  from  some  star,  or  other  celestial  object,  whose  distance 
from  the  pole,  happens  to  be  known  :  for  example,  suppose  that  there  were  a 
star  directly  between  the  zenith  and  pole,  whose  distance  from  the  pole  was 
known  to  be  10^.  Then  if  we  find  by  observing  the  distance  of  die  zenith 
from  this  star  was  40^,  we  should  immediately  infer  the  distance  of  the  zenith 
from  the  pole  to  be  50^. 

It  is  in  fact,  then,  by  this  device  that  the  latitude  is  always  ascertained.  By 
various  observations  made  by  astronomers,  the  positions  of  most  of  the  stars 
and  other  celestial  objects,  with  respect  to  the  poles,  are  known  and  recorded ; 
and  when  we  desire  to  determine  the  latitude  of  any  place,  we  measure  the 
distance  of  the  zenith  of  that  place  from  some  celestial  object  whose  position 
with  respect  to  the  polo  is  known,  and  thence  infer  the  position  of  the 
place  with  respect  to  the  terrestrial  i5ole ;  and  from  that  deduce  at  once  the 
latitude. 

But  our  purpose  would  be  equally  served  if  we  were  supplied  with  the  po- 
sition of  any  visible  object  with  reference  to  the  celestial  equator.  Thus,  if 
we  know  the  distance  of  the  centre  of  the  sun  from  the  celestial  equator,  we 
shall  readily  be  able  to  find  the  latitude ;  for  it  would  only  be  necessary  when 
the  sun  is  in,  or  very  near  the  meridian,  that  is,  at  or  near  noon,  to  measure 
the  distance  of  the  zenith  of  the  place  from  the  centre  of  the  sun.  This 
would  be  done  by  measuring  the  distance  of  the  zenith,  first  from  the  upper, 
and  then  from  the  lower  limb  of  the  sun.  The  distance  from  the  centre  would 
be  the  mean  between  these. 

Let  us  suppose,  for  example,  that  the  sun  being  between  the  zenith  of  the 
equsior,  we  find  that  the  distance  from  the  zenith  to  the  centre  of  the 
sun  is  20^,  and  that  we  also  ascertain  from  the  table  of  the  position  of  the 
•un,  that  the  distance  of  the  centre  of  the  sun  at  that  time  from  the  equa- 
tor, i^  also  20^,  we  should  infer  at  once  that  the  distance  of  the  zenith 
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from  the  equaWr  must  be  40^,  ind  tbat  such,  ihererore,  mtul  b«  tlie  Utitude 
«f  llie  pl«e. 

Ttus  iD*thod  of  SBcertaining  the  laiiiuile  is.  perhaps,  ihe  mosl  easily  pnitti- 
cnlilo.  The  observations  may  be  performed  daily,  at  noon,  when  lli«  aiiD  i> 
vuible :  knd  in  all  almanacs,  the  disMnce  of  the  centre  of  the  sun  fiDin  the 
oquaior.  which  is  c&lled  the  sun's  declination,  is  registered.  The  tnstnimeni  by 
which  the  observaiiaQs  are  executed  on  land  are,  usually,  a  tjaadrant  furnished 
with  a  lolcicope  moving  upon  its  centre.  One  radius  of  the  quadrant  is  placed 
in  the  direction  of  the  plumb  line,  and  therefore  points  to  the  xenitb.  The 
lolescopo  tucivus  round  the  centre  until  it  is  directed  to  the  ubjuct  whose 
dintonce  from  the  lenith  it  to  be  observed.  The  angle  beiwi-en  the  telescope 
Slid  llie  vertical  radios  of  the  quadranl  will  then  be  the  aanie  as  the  diaiance 
of  the  object  from  the  zenith. 

In  aatranomicil  observatories  meihoda  of  observation  have  been  applied  sin- 
ceptibfe  of  much  greater  accuracy.  Stars  upon  ibe  meridian  can  thereby  be  used 
with  great  advnnuge.  The  distance  of  iheae  stars  from  the  pole  are  accurate- 
ly knovm,  and  the  astronomer  selects  for  his  observation  iSose  conspicuous 
stars  which  pass  very  near  to  his  zenith.  He  observes  the  arc  of  the  celes- 
tial meridian  between  his  eenith  and  these  stars.  And  front  the  magnitude  of  tli« 
arc  and  the  distance  of  the  star  of  the  celestial  pole,  he  discovers  the  dis- 
tance of  ihti  xenith  from  the  pole  and  ihence  the  latitude. 

The  principal  source  of  accuracy  in  this  meihod  is,  that  the  distanci 
tween  the  xeniih  and  the  star  being  very  small,  is  capable  of  more  exact  meas- 
urement, for  reaaoQs  connected  with  the  structure  of  the  astronomical  tni 
men!,  than  could  be  attained  in  Uie  measurement  of  greater  anglea. 

In  observations  made  al  sea,  it  is  not  practicable,  however,  to  tise  the  pli 
line,  and  indeed,  even  for  the  purposes  of  geographers  it  is  not  alwaj-s  < 
veiiieol.     Au   admirable   instrument  has   been   invenied   equally   applicable  to 
observations  by  land  or  by  water,  called   Hadley's  sextant,  by  means  of  which 
the  observations  can  be  made  with  reference  to  tbe  horizon,  independent  of  the 
lenith,  and  therefore  independent  of  the  plumb  line. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  here  to  enter  into  a  description  of  the  principles 
structure  of  ibis  celebrated  and  mosl  useful  instrument.  It  will  be  sullii 
for  the  present  purpose  to  slate  that  it  is  capable  of  being  applied  to  the  n' 
ureroent  of  the  ungiilar  distances  between  any  two  visible  objects  with  a 
great  degree  of  precision,  and  that  it  may  be  used  with  faciliiy,  even  « 
the  position  of  the  observer  is  subject  to  all  the  unsteadiness  incidental  to  the 
condition  uf  the  mariner. 

When  ihia  instrument  is  used,  instead  of  observing  the  distance  of  any  ( 
ject  from  the  zeniib,  we  observe  its  diaiauce  from  the  horizon,  which  will  i 
swer  the  same  purpose,  inasmuch  as  that  whenever  the  distance  of  an  obji 
from  the  horizon  is  known,  its  distance  from  the  zenith  can  be  found,  since  I 
distance  from  the  zenith  to  tlie  horizon  being  90°,  if  we  subtract  the  distance 
of  the  object  from  thai,  the  remainder  will  be  tbe  distance  of  the  object  from 
the  zeuiih. 

At  sea  we  have  generally,  indeed  almost  always,  a  well-delined  horizon. 
If  the  mariner  desires  to  measure  the  ahitude  of  an  object,  he  has  only  to 
measure  the  distance  of  the  object  from  the  horizon  in  a  direction  peipendiculu 
to  il,  and  this  he  is  enabled  to  do  with  a  tittle  practice,  with  admirable  faaliiy 
and  precision,  with  Hadley's  sextant. 

Let  us  see,  then,  how  the  mariner  is  thus  enabled  daily  to  determine  the  lati- 
tude of  his  ship. 

As  noon  approaches,  ihe  sLy  being  sufficiently  clear  lo  render  the  disk  of 
the  sun  visible,  ho  applies  the  insimmenl  and  measures  the  altitude  of  ihi 
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lower  and  upper  limbs  of  the  sun  from  the  verge  of  the  horizon.  The  mean 
of  these  will  be  the  altitude  of  the  sun*s  centre.  If  this  altitude  be  taken  from 
90^,  the  remainder  will  be  the  distance  of  the  sun's  centre  from  the  zenith. 
He  (inds  in  his  ^manac  the  distance  of  the  centre  of  the  sun  on  that  day  from 
the  equator,  and  hence  be  at  once,  as  already  explained,  obtains  the  distance 
of  his  zenith  from  the  equator ;  that  is,  the  latitude  of  the  ship. 

There  are  several  minute  circumstances  observed  in  the  practice  of  this  prob- 
lem, which  do  not  affect  its  general  spirit,  and  the  introduction  of  which  here 
would  be  unsuitable  to  the  object  of  these  discourses ;  we  therefore  omit 
them. 

Thus  we  see  that,  whether  by  sea  or  by  land — whether  in  the  observatory 
of  the  astronomer^  traversing  the  sands  of  the  desert,  or  the  forests  of  America, 
or  voyaging  over  die  trackless  and  unimpressible  surface  of  the  ocean — we  are 
in  every  case  by  science  supplied  with  suitable  and  practicable  means  by  which 
we  can  ascertam  the  distance  of  the  place  where  we  are,  north  or  south,  east 
or  watt  on  the  globe. 

TO    DETERMINE    THE    LONGITUDE. 

In  expressing  and  determining  the  latitude  of  a  place,  we  have  fixed  points 
and  lines  on  the  firmament  to  refer  to — such  as  the  celestial  pole  and  equator ; 
and  to  find  it,  nothing  more  is  necessary  than  to  ascertain  the  position  of 
the  zenith  of  the  place  with  reference  to  these.  But  with  respect  to  the 
longitudiB,  the  case  is  very  different;  it  is  impossible  even  to  express  the 
longitude  without  involving  a  reference  to  two  places  at  least — that  of  which 
we  wisli  to  determine  the  longitude,  and  that  which  is  selected  as  the  starting 
point  from  which  all  longitudes  are  to  be  measured.  If  we  could  observe  in 
the  firmament  the  two  points  which  at  the  same  time  form  the  zeniths  of  the 
two  places,  then  the  difference  of  their  longitudes  could  be  found  by  noting  the 
times  at  which  these  two  points  would  cross  the  meridian  of  the  place  whose 
longitude  is  to  be  determined. 

To  comprehend  fully  the  spirit  of  the  celebrated  problem  of  finding  the  lon- 
gitude, we  must  imagine  the  globe  of  the  earth  turning  on  its  axis,  having  around 
it  the  starry 'firmament.  Let  us  suppose  A  B  to  be  the  northern  hemisphere  of 
the  globe,  p  being  the  pole,  and  let  F  £  represent  the  firmament.  Let  P  be  a 
place  whose  zenith  is  the  point  on  the  firmament  marked  by  Z.  If  we  suppose 
the  globe  to  turn  upon  its  axis  in  the  direction  of  Q  P  N,  P  will,  by  its  ro- 
tation, be  carried  to  the  right  of  Z,  and  the  same  point  Z  will  become  succes- 
sively the  zenith  of  the  points  R  Q ;  and,  in  fact,  every  point  in  the  circumfer- 
ence of  the  earth  will  successively  come  under  the  point  Z,  which  will  be, 
therefore,  in  regular  succession,  their  zenith  points.  In  twenty-four  hours,  or, 
more  accurately,  in  twenty-three  hours  and  fifty-six  minutes,  the  globe  will 
make  its  complete  revolution ;  therefore  three  hundred  and  sixty  degrees  of  the 
earth  will  successively  pass  under  the  same  point  of  the  firmament. 

By  knowing  exactly  the  time  of  rotation  of  the  earth,  and  having  ascertained 
that  its  diurnal  motion  is  uniform,  we  can  ascertain  by  simple  arithmetic  what 
extent  of  its  surface  will  pass,  in  a  given  time,  under  any  point  of  the  firma- 
ment. Thus  if  we  say  in  round  numbers  that  the  whole  circumference  corre- 
sponds to  twenty-four  hours,  it  will  follow  that  fifteen  degrees  will  move  under 
the  point  Z  each  hour,  or  one  degree  in  four  minutes. 

If  we  suppose  Z  to  represent  the  place  of  the  sun,  then  it  will  be  noon,  or 
twelve  o'clock,  at  the  place  which  is  immediately  under  Z  ;  that  is,  at  P.  If 
R  be  fifteen  degrees  west  of  P,  then  it  will  arrive  under  Z  one  hour  after  P  ; 
consequently,  when  it  is  noon  at  P  it  is  eleven  o'clock  at  a  place  fifteen  degrees 
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la  ihe  wnt  o(  P  ;  mil.  for  the  Mine  rettwm,  it  is  ten  o'clock  u  ■  plao*  thbtf 
iegtrtm  to  ilir  woU  of  P,  *nd  to  od. 

Again  :  if  O  be  s  pikca  fifteen  iegnt*  to  the  east  of  P,  O  nnut  hsTe  bera 
■nder  Z  an  buvr  before  P  reached  it.  It  trill  he  noon,  iberefore:,  at  O,  ao  bonr 
before  it  is  nuoo  *t  P  ;  thcTefoK,  when  it  is  naoo  at  P  it  is  one  o'clock  at  0. 
In  tlie  Hiune  maiuier,  and  for  tike  reasons,  if  N  be  a  jdace  tbirtj  degree*  east  of 
P,  N  will  pus  under  Z  two  honra  befian  P  ;  utd  theretwe  whea  P  pftsaea  inidtT 
Z  li  will  be  two  o'clock  ai  N. 


Il  will  be  apparent  from  these  explanations,  that,  in  general,  the  hour  of  iha 
day  at  different  places  upon  the  earth,  at  the  same  time,  will  depend  upon  iheir 
relative  position  eaator  wnst  of  each  other.  If  one  place  be  east  of  anolher, 
the  hour  ai  thut  pluce  will  be  later  with  respect  lo  noon  than  the  hour  at  the 
other;  and  the  exiont  to  which  it  is  later  will  depend  on  the  dielance  which 
one  place  is  east  o{  the  other.  In  calculating  this  difference  of  time  from  the 
difference  of  position  east  or  west,  we  may  take  fifteen  degrees  to  correspond 
with  an  hour,  as  already  explained. 

But  this  distance  of  one  place  east  or  west  of  another,  expressed  in  degrees, 
"  ""  ■"    "  the  difference  of  their  longitudes ;  and  if  one  of  the  two  pU 


question  be  that  from  which  the  longitude 
the  lon);iiudc  of  a  place  would  resolve  it 
of  the  day  in  the  place  whose  longitude  w 
from  which  the  longitudes  are  measured. 

Thus,  for  example,  let  us  suppose  that  ' 
New  York,  and  liTid  that  it  is  2  o'clock  in 
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means  by  which  we  can  discover,  at  the  same  time,  what  the  hour  of  the  day 
I  is  at  Greenwich,  and  that  by  these  means  we  know  that  it  is  56  minutes  past 

6  o'clock.  We  know,  then,  that  the  time  is  4  hours  56  minutes  earlier  at  New 
York  than  at  Greenwich,  and  consequently  we  infer  that  New  York  must  be 
west  of  Greenwich  by  a  longitude  which  corresponds  to  4  hours  56  minutes. 
Now  4  hours  correspond  to  60^,  and  56  minutes  correspond  to  14^  ;  therefore 
it  follows,  that  the  longitude  of  New  York  must  be  74^  west  of  Greenwich. 
We  can,  then,  always  discover  the  longitude  of  any  place,  provided  we  can 
ascertain,  at  any  moment,  the  hour  of  the  day  at  me  place  in  question,  and 
know,  at  the  same  time,  what  the  hour  of  the  day  is  in  that  place  from  which 
the  longitude  is  measured.* 

There  are  simple  methods  of  observation  and  calculation  by  which  the 
hour  of  the  day  in  the  place  where  we  are  can  be  determined,  with  more  or 
lets  accuracy,  according  to  the  circumstances  of  our  position.  If  we  are  on 
land,  and  supplied  with  a  proper  transit  instrument,  we  can,  by  its  means,  ob- 
serve the  moment  at  which  the  centre  of  the  sun's  disk  passes  the  meridian. 
Thus,  as  the  moment  of  noon  arrives,  by  observing  it,  we  can  set  a  good  clock, 
which  will  inform  us  of  every  other  hour  of  the  day.  But  even  in  the  absence 
of  a  dock  we  can  determine  the  hour  of  the  day  at  any  moment  at  which  the 
sUki  is  visible,  by  observing  its  altitude,  having  previously  ascertained  the  lati- 
tude of  the  place  at  which  we  are. 

If  we  are  at  sea,  where  we  cannot  command  a  transit  instrament,  nor  use  it  if 
we  could,  the  latitude  of  the  place  of  the  ship  is  first  determined,  and  then  the 
hour  is  found  by  observing  the  altitude  of  the  sun  at  any  convenient  time  in  the 
afternoon  or  forenoon.     The  hour  being  once  found,  the  time  can  be  kept  by  a 
chronometer  for  any  number  of  hours  afterward.     Thus  it  appears,  under  all  cir- 
cumstances, whether  by  sea  or  by  land,  there  is  no  practical  difficulty  in  de-  ( 
termining  what  o'clock  it  is  where  we  are.     This  at  once  reduces  the  problem  < 
of  the  longitude  to  the  simple  discovery  of  the  hour  of  the  day,  at  any  given  | 
time,  at  the  place  from  which  the  longitudes  are  reckoned.  ( 

The  first  and  most  obvious  method  of  accomplishing  this  which  would  occur  | 
to  the  mind,  would  be  to  carry  a  good  chronometer  from  the  place  from  ( 
which  the  longitude  is  reckoned.  Supposing  this  chronometer  subject  to  no  j 
error,  it  will  continue  to  inform  you  of  the  hour  of  the  day  at  that  place.  Thus,  i 
suppose  that  on  leaving  London  the  mariner  takes  with  him  a  chronometer  set  | 
according  to  the  time  at  Greenwich,  and  with  it  makes  his  voyage  to  New  ( 
York ;  the  chronometer  will  continue  to  inform  him  what  the  time  is  from  hour  | 
to  hour  at  Greenwich.  When  he  arrives  at  New  York,  he  will  find  that  when 
the  chronometer  points  to  12  o'clock,  or  noon,  it  will  be  early  in  the  morning ; 
and  if  he  ascertains  the  hour  exactly,  he  will  find  that  it  will  be  4  minutes  after 

7  o'clock.  He  will  therefore  know  that  the  time  at  New  York  is  4  hours  56 
minutes  earlier  than  at  Greenwich,  and,  c6nsequently,  that  New  York  must  be 
74^  west  of  Greenwich.  It  is  for  these  reasons  tluit  the  perfection  of  chro- 
nometers has  always  been  considered  so  essential  to  the  progress  of  navigation. 
Every  ship  that  makes  a  long  voyage  ought  to  be  supplied  with  one,  at  least,  of 
these  instruments ;  but  as  they  are  liable  to  accident,  and  as  even  the  best  of 
them  cannot  be  rendered  perfect,  it  is  usual  with  ships  that  are  well  provided 
for  long  voyages  to  carry  more  than  one  chronometer. 

Although  the  art  of  constructing  time-keepers  has  been  brought  to  a  high  de- 
gree of  perfection  by  the  skill  of  modem  artisans,  these  instruments  are  even  yet, 
and  probably  will  ever  continue  to  be,  too  imperfect  to  be  implicitly  and  exclu- 

^  Tbera  tro  MTerd  ooiTOctioiM  to  be  attended  to  in  the  pncticd  woiUm  of  Um  a^^ 
mining  Ittitode  and  lonffitade  which  I  have  poipoaely  omitted«  as  they  do  noC  aflbot  the  apiiit  of 
the  method,  whieh  is  all  1  would  here  convey. 


aively  relied  upon.  If  we  only  required  their  indicaiions  for  short  spaces  gf 
time,  such  aa  a  few  dsya,  or  even  weeks,  we  might  perhaps  place  a  iiecure  t^ 
lioncc  upon  them ;  eapocially  if  the  voyager  were  provided  uriih  more  iban  me 
instrument  of  this  kind.  Qut  in  voyages  or  journeys  which  occupy  mootht, 
wo  cnnnot  rely  on  (he  indicatiuns  of  these  iiislramonls,  even  wheu  most  libenll/ 
prrivitleJ  and  most  perfectly  consErucied. 

In  the  absence,  then,  of  a  chronometer,  how,  it  will  be  asked,  CAn  the  lon- 
gitude of  a  place  be  aacertaioeil  at  all.  The  first  method  that  will  occur  to  ibe 
mind,  will  be  that  of  some  conspicuous  signal  which  can  be  seen  at  the  «nM 
time  at  the  two  places,  whose  dilTereiice  of  longitude  is  lo  be  determised. 
For  ihia  we  require  two  observers  ;  but  it  is  perhaps  the  method  of  all  others,  sus- 
ceptible of  the  greatest  accuracy.  Let  us  suppose  that  on  some  elevaled  posi- 
tion between  two  distant  placeti,  aueh  as  New  York  and  Boston,  a  sudden 
Bud  conspicuous  light  is  produced,  such  as  ihe  celebrated  Drummond  lifhl, 
which  might  be  exhibited  on  the  top  of  a  high  mountain  so  oa  to  be  visible  a 
great  distance.  Let  this  signal  be  exhibited  at  any  required  moment,  so  u  to 
render  It  stiddenly  visible  U  the  two  places.  Let  the  observers  at  these  places 
note  precisely  the  hour  of  the  day  or  night  at  which  the  light  is  seen.  By 
comparing  afterward,  these  limes,  iheir  difference  will  at  once  give  us  the 
difference  of  the  longitude  at  the  two  places. 

But  this  method  is  evidently  applicable  only  on  a  limited  scale,  and  under  pe- 
cuhar  circumstances ;  it  is  altogether  unavailable  to  the  marinei.  Now  the 
astronomer  supplies  him  with  a  chronometer  of  unerring  precisian ;  a  chro- 
nometer which  can  never  go  down,  nor  fall  iulo  disrepair ;  b  cbrononieler 
which  is  exempt  from  the  accidents  of  the  deep ;  which  is  unduiturbed  by  tbt 
agiiaiion  of  the  vessel ;  which  will  at  all  times  be  present  and  available  to  him 
wherever  he  may  wander  over  the  (rackl^ss  and  unexplored  regions  of  the 
ocean.  Such  a  chronometer  has  been  found  ;  made  by  an  Artisan  who  cannot 
err,  and  into  whose  works  imperfection  can  never  enter.  Such  a  chronomeier 
is  supplied  by  the  firmament  itself.  The  unwearied  labors  of  modern  astron- 
omers have  converted  the  face  of  the  heavens  into  a  clock,  and  have  iau°;hl 
the  mariner  to  read  its  complicated  but  infallible  indications.  We  may  regard 
fur  ihis  purpose  the  firmament  as  the  dial-plate  of  a  chronometer  on  an  im- 
mense scale.  The  constellations  and  the  hxed  stars  upon  it,  which  for  count- 
less ages  are  subject  to  no  change  in  position,  serve  as  the  hour  and  minute- 
niarkx.  The  sun,  the  moon,  the  planets,  and  the  satellites,  which  move 
coniiuually  over  the  surface  of  this  splendid  piece  of  mechanism,  play  the  partj 
of  the  hands  of  the  clock.  The  positions  of  these  bodies  from  day  to  day  and 
from  hour  to  hour,  and  every  change  of  their  positions,  are  accurately  foreknown 
and  exactly  registered  in  a  hook  published  some  two  or  three  years  in  advance, 
called  the  "  Nautical  Almanac,"  and  circulated  for  the  benefit  of  mariners.  la 
this  work,  tbe  navigator  is  told  what  the  hour  is  or  will  be  ai  Greenwich  for  every 
variety  of  position  which  the  sun,  moon,  and  planets,  shall  have  from  time  to  time 
upon  the  heavens.  Dut  of  all  objects  in  ihe  heavens,  that  which  is  best  suited 
for  this  species  of  observation  is  the  moon,  and  hence  this  method  of  dciet- 
mining  the  longitude  at  sea  has  been  distinguished  by  the  appellation  of  tbe 
lunar  metkud.  By  the  use  of  Hadley's  sextant,  which  we  have  already  alluded 
to,  it  is  easy,  whenever  tbe  heavens  are  clear,  lo  observe  the  angular  distance 
of  the  moon  either  from  the  sun  or  from  the  most  conspicuous  stars  or  planets. 
The  motion  of  the  moon  in  the  firmament  is  so  rapid  that  its  change  of  posi- 
tion is  perceptible,  even  by  such  observations  as  can  be  made  on  board  a  ship 
from  hour  to  hour. 

How,  then,  it  may  be  asked,  can  such  observations  be  made  subsi 
iho  discovery  of  the  longitude  of  a  ship  ?     Nothing  can  be  mote  simph 
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narigator  requires  only  to  know  what  is  the  hour  at  Greenwich  at  the  time  he 
makes  his  obsenration.  This  he  discorers  in  the  following  manner:  He 
observes  with  the  sextant  the  distance  of  the  moon  from  the  sun,  or  from 
some  of  the  most  conspicuous  stars ;  he  then,  after  certain  preliminary  cal- 
culations not  necessary  to  detail  here,  examines  in  the  Nautical  Almanac, 
where  he  learns  what  the  hour  is  at  Greenwich,  when  it  has  these  particular 
distances  from  the  sun  or  the  stars.  Knowing  this,  and  knowing  the  hour 
where  he  is,  the  difference  of  the  longitude  of  a  ship  and  the  obsenratory  at 
Greenwich  is  known  to  him. 

Although  the  moon  be  of  all  the  celestial  objects  the  best  adapted  for  this 
obsenration,  it  is  not  the  only  one  which  has  been  resorted  to.  It  may  be  in  a 
position  so  near  the  sun  that  it  cannot  be  conveniently  observed ;  in  its  ab- 
sence, the  navigator  may  resort  to  planets  which  may  happen  to  be  visible. 
These  may  be  used  in  the  same  manner  and  according  to  the  same  principles 
as  the  moon,  but  they  do  not  afford  a  result  susceptible  of  the  same  accuracy, 
inasmuch  as  their  motions  being  slower,  he  cannot  be  so  certain  of  their  exact 
positions. 

The  advantage  which  the  lunar  pethod  of  determining  the  longitude  has  for 
the  purpose  of  the  mariner  is,  that  it  is  always  available,  when  die  sky  is  un- 
clouded. There  are,  however,  other  methods  which  are  applicable  occasion- 
ally, both  by  sea  and  by  land,  which  ought  not  to  bo  omitted  here ;  among 
these  the  most  frequent,  and  consequently  the  most  generally  available,  is  the 
eclipses  of  Jupiter's  satellites.  Whenever  that  planet  is  sufficiently  removed 
from  the  sun  to  be  visible  after  night-fall,  his  moons  may  be  seen  with  an  ordi- 
nary telescope  ;  indeed,  they  were  discovered  at  so  early  a  period  in  the  pro- 
gressive improvement  of  the  telescope,  that  they  must  have  been  first  observed 
with  a  very  inferior  instrument  of  that  kind.  The  periodic  time  of  the  first  of 
these  satellites,  or  that  which  is  nearest  to  Jupiter,  being  only  about  42  hours, 
and  its  position  and  motion  being  such  that  it  cannot  pass  behind  Jupiter  with- 
out going  through  his  shadow,  its  eclipse  must  regularly  recur  every  42  hours. 
The  times  of  the  eclipses  at  Greenwich  are  registered  in  the  Nautical  Alma- 
nac, and  if  they  are  observed  at  a  distant  place,  the  time  at  which  they  occur 
may  be  compared  with  the  time  at  which  they  would  be  seen  at  Green- 
wich, and  the  longitude  of  the  place  consequently  known.  In  fact  these  eclip- 
ses may  be  regarded  as  signals  which  can  be  seen  at  the  same  time  from  the 
two  places ;  the  only  difference  between  them  and  common  signals  being  that 
their  occurrence  can  be  certainly  and  accurately  predicted.  It  is  proper  how« 
ever  to  observe,  that  although  this  method  is  eminently  useful  to  the  geographical 
traveller,  it  can  scarcely  be  said  to  be  available  in  navigation. 

There  are  other  celestial  phenomena  of  occasional  occurrence  which  may 
also  be  used  for  determination  of  longitudes.  Such  are  solar  eclipses,  but  more 
especially  the  occultation  of  stars  by  the  dark  edge  of  the  moon.  This  latter 
phenomena  is  one  which  admits  of  very  great  precision. 

In  connexion,  with  the  subject  of  this  discourse,  it  may  not  be  uninterest- 
ing or  unprofitable  to  explain  the  expedient  by  which  the  British  government 
enable  all  navigators  leaving  the  Thames  to  take  with  them  the  precise  Green- 
wich time,  which,  as  we  have  shown,  is  necessary  for  the  determination  of  the 
longitude  of  the  ship  in  the  absence  of  the  opportunity  or  ability  of  practising 
the  lunar  method.  For  a  great  number  of  years,  the  establishment  of  an  easy 
and  certain  method  of  accomplishing  this  was  regarded  as  an  object  of  great 
national  importance  by  the  English  public.  At  length  the  object  was  accom- 
plished by  the  expedient  now  in  use,  and  which  we  are  about  to  explain. 

The  Royal  Observatory  of  England  is  built  on  the  summit  of  an  elevated 
ridge  that  overhangs  the  town  of  Greenwich,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Thames, 
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and  fomis  a  conspicnous  object  from  ihe  rirat.  The  loiren  of  the  observawiy 
are  Bt  &II  times  risible  from  ships  sailing  down  the  river.  It  was,  therefore, 
decided  th&l  a  signal  should  be  gii'en  at  iho  iostant  of  one  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon of  each  day;  by  obaerring  which,  navigators  within  view  of  ibe  observH- 
lory  could  correct  their  chronometers.  The  signal  adopted  for  this  purpose 
WHS  the  sudden  fait  of  a  Urge  black  ball,  placed  upon  a  pole  raised  from  the 
top  of  one  of  the  lowers  of  the  observatory. 

Before  elevating  the  ball, at  five  mJmiicK  before  one  o'clock, a  signal  is  made 
of  the  intention  to  do  so  by  raising  it  half-mast  high.  Ohaervers  are  then  in- 
structed 10  prepare  iheir  chronometers  ;  and  aa  the  descent  of  the  ball  occupies 
several  seconds,  they  should  confine  their  attention  to  observing  the  momenl 
when  the  ball  leaves  ihe  top,  as  it  is  that  alone  which  indicates  the  hour. 

The  use  of  this  signal  is  not  merely  confined  to  the  indication  of  the  mean 
lime  at  Greenwich  for  navigators  going  down  the  river.  By  observing  ibe 
drop  of  the  ball,  repeated  day  after  day,  marincra  who  are  in  the  river  will  ba 
enabled  to  ascertain  the  daily  rate  of  their  chronometers.  Thus,  if  a  clock 
were  found  to  show  the  time  of  3  min.  5  sec.  ailer  1  o'clock  at  the  momenl  oT . 
dropping  the  bat!  one  day,  it  will  appear  that  the  clock  is  3  min.  5  sec.  faster ' 
than  the  mean  Greenwich  solar  time.  On  the  following  day,  if  you  again  eb-  . 
serve  the  descent  of  the  ball,  and  find  thai  iho  clock  shows  3  min.  7  sec.  afier  | 
1  o'clock,  you  find  that  it  gains  2  seconds  per  day.  Thus  you  are  enabled,  ooi , 
only  to  ascertain  the  actual  error  of  the  chronometer,  but  alao  predict  the  maa- 
ner  in  which  that  error  will  be  augmented  or  diminished  for  the  future. 

In  noticing  the  different  methods  which  have  been  proposed  for  determining 
the  longitude,  I  ought  not  to  omti  one  which  has  been  recently  resorted  to  wiib 
considerable  advantage,  and  which  is  called  the  method  of  determining  the 
longitude  by  moon-cyitninating  stars.  In  the  practice  of  this  method  a  star  is 
chosen  which  culminates  or  passes  the  meridian  nearly  at  the  aame  lime  with 
the  moon,  and  which  ditfers  so  litile  in  declination  with  the  moon,  thai  it  may 
be  seen  at  the  same  time  in  the  field  of  view  of  the  telescope.  The  transit  of 
the  Btar  and  that  of  the  moon's  limb,  is  observed  at  both  stations,  and  the  diSer- 
ence  of  the  time  at  the  two  stations  noted.  This  difference  being  dependant 
on  ihe  moon's  change  of  position  on  the  firmament,  in  passing  from  the  meridiaa 
of  one  stalion  to  the  meridian  of  the  other,  will  enable  the  observers  to  deter- 
mine the  time  which  the  centre  of  ihe  moon  takes  to  pass  from  the  one  meridian 
to  the  other,  which  will  give  the  difference  of  the  longitudes. 

The  spirit  of  this  method  is  derived  from  the  great  accuracy  of  ibe  knowl- 
edge we  have  acquired  of  the  moon's  motions,  and  the  precision  with  which 
we  can  observe  its  transits  over  the  meridians.  In  the  practice  of  this  method, 
it  is  indispensable  that  the  moon  and  star  should  differ  so  little  in  declination 
that  the  position  of  the  telescope  will  not  require  to  be  changed  to  observe 
their  respective  transits.  Although  the  method  haa  been  called  that  of  moon- 
culminating  stars,  the  only  reason  why  the  moon  and  star  should  be  required 
to  pass  the  meridian  nearly  together  is,  that  the  some  errors  may,  as  far  as 
possible,  sflect  both  transits,  and  if  so  no  effect  would  be  produced  on  the  ulti- 
mate result. 
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When  a  ray  of  light  meets  the  surface  of  a  transparent  medium,  such  as 
water  or  glass,  in  a  line  perpendicular  to  that  surface,  it  will  pass  through 
without  changing  its  course ;  but,  if  it  meet  the  surface  at  any  oblique  angle,  it 
will  be  bent  into  another  direction,  which  will  depend  on  the  direction  of  Uie 
incident  ray,  and  the  relative  densities  of  the  mediia,  between  which  the  ray 
passes.  Generally,  when  it  passes  from  a  less  dense  into  a  more  dense  medi- 
um, it  is  bent  towaid  the  perpendicular  drawn  to  the  surface  of  the  medium  at 
the  point  of  incidence  of  the  ray.  In  this  deflection  it  does  not  leave  the 
plane  passing  through  the  incident  ray,  and  that  peipendicnlar. 

Fif.L 
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To  render  this  more  clear,  let  e,  fig.  1,  be  any  Tisible  object  placed  on  the 
bottom  of  a  vessel  of  water.  Let  c  ii  be  a  ray  of  light  passing  from  that  ob* 
ject  to  the  surface  of  the  water,  that  ray  after  leaving  the  surface  of  the  water 
snd  passing  into  the  air  will  not  continue  in  the  diMction  «  Ht  but  will  take 
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anoihtrr  direction,  n  £,  so  ihat  an  eye  placed  »1  E  wonlil  a«e  th«  object  in  iIm 
(litrction  G  n. 

This  deflection  which  a  ray  of  light  suffera  in  passing  from  on«  tnnspwreni 
medium  inio  another,  baring  a  different  density,  is  called  rerraciion. 

>BPR ACTION    AT    fLANE    SDKFACBS. 

Lei  S  S',  fig,  2,  represent  the  eurfaca  which  sepantea  two  Irsnaparent  me^ 
P  O  being  less  dense  than  P  (X.  Lei  A  P  be  a  ray  of  light  fsllirtg  at  P,  and  lei 
O  O*  be  perpendicular  to  S  S'.  Afier  passing  into  the  denser  mediimi  ihe  nj 
will  tbllow  the  course  P  A',  making  with  the  perpendicular  P  O,  a  less  angU 
than  A.PO. 


If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  ray  passed  from  A'  to  P,  it  would  follow  the  coar»» 
P  A  in  the  less  dense  medinm.  This  law  of  refraction  is  uaually  expressed 
thus :  when  light  passes  from  a  rare  into  s  dense  medium,  as  from  air  to  water, 
or  from  water  to  glass,  it  ia  alwxya  deflected  tmnard  the  perpendicular  lo  lbs 
reflecting  surface,  and  when  it  passes  from  a  denser  medium  inlo  a  rarer,  u 
ftom  glass  to  water,  or  from  water  to  air,  il  is  bent  yrom  the  perpendicular. 

The  extent  of  this  deflection  has  been  determined  by  a.  general  law,  which, 
expressed  in  the  language  of  geometry,  is,  that  the  sine  of  the  angle  of  ioci- 
dence  bears  to  the  sine  of  the  angle  of  refraction,  a  fixed  ratio  when  the  media 
are  giren. 

From  this  il  follows  that  the  deflection  of  light  by  refraction  will  always  b« 
increased  with  the  obliquity  of  the  incident  rays. 

It  is  also  found  that  the  degree  of  refraction  will  be  greater  the  greater  the 
difference  of  the  density  of  the  media  is.  Thus  the  refraction  is  greater  when 
a  ray  passes  from  air  into  glass  ihan  when  it  passes  from  air  into  water  ;  it  is, 
also,  greater  when  il  passes  from  glass  inlo  air  than  from  glass  inlo  water. 

In  his  celebrated  optical  investigations,  Newton  found  that  the  solar  beam 
was  composed  of  different  kinds  of  light,  which,  besides  differing  in  color,  also 
differ  in  refrangibility,  that  is  lo  say,  if  they  fall  at  the  same  angle  on  any  re- 
flecting surface,  they  will  nol  pass  in  the  same  direciion  through  it,  but  will 
follow  different  directions,  according  lo  their  different  susceptibilities  of  being 
refracted. 

The  kind  of  experiment  by  which  this  remarkable  fact  was  ascertained  is  a9 
follows  :— 

Suppose  a  beam  of  light  proceeding  from  ihe  sun  to  enter  a  hole  in  a  win- 
dow-shutter and  lo  fall  obliquely  on  the  surface  of  a  triangular  piece  of  glass, 
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called  a  prism,  at  D.  The  parts  of  that  ray  in  passing  through  the  prism  will 
diverge  from  each  other,  and  falling  upon  the  second  surfoce  of  the  prism,  at 
F,  will  issue  from  it  still  more  divergent.  If  the  prism  had  not  been  interpos- 
ed, a  circle  of  light  would  be  formed  upon  a  white  screen  at  £  N,  which  would 
correspond  with  the  magnitude  of  the  opening  in  the  window-shutter.  But 
when  the  light  is  made  to  pass  through  die  prism  an  oblong  spectrum  will  be 
formed  on  the  screen,  the  breadth  of  which  will  correspond  with  £  N,  but 
which  will  have  considerable  length.  This  spectrum  will  exhibit  a  series  of 
colors,  the  lowest  of  which  will  be  red,  and  the  highest  violet.  They  will 
succeed  each  other  in  the  following  order,  proceeding  upward :  red,  orange, 
yellow,  green,  blue,  indigo,  and  violet.  These  colors  will  not,  however,  have 
distinct  boundaries,  but  will  pass  gradually,  by  insensible  tints,  one  into  another, 
so  that  it  will  be  impossible  to  say  exactly  where  the  red  ends  and  the  orange 
I,  and  so  of  the  others. 

Fi8.S. 


VmM. 

Ontn, 
YtUmB, 


Rad. 


This  remarkable  phenomenon  was  explained  by  Newton  by  showing  that  the 
solar  light  was  composed  of  a  number  of  difibrent  kinds  of  Ught,  which  were 
capable  of  being  refracted  in  different  degrees  by  the  prism,  those  lights  which 
were  least  refrangible  passing  to  the  lower  extremity,  and  those  that  were  most 
refrangible  to  the  upper  extremity  of  the  spectrum.  By  inspecting  the  figure 
it  will  be  evident  that  the  red  light  is  less  deflected  from  its  straight  course 
than  Uie  orange ;  the  orange  less  than  the  yellow  ;  the  yellow  less  than  the 
green,  and  so  on.  Newton,  therefore,  inferred  that  there  were  lights  of  seven 
distinct  kinds,  having  seven  different  degrees  of  refrangibility,  and  seven  dif- 
ferent colors. 

This  conclusion,  however,  has  been  subject  to  much  modification  by  subse- 
quent optical  investigators. 

It  is  found  that  rays  of  light  of  the  same  color  differ  sli^htl^  in  refrangibility, 
and  the  investigations  of  Brewster,  and  others,  appear  to  justify  the  conclusion, 
that  the  solar  light,  instead  of  consisting  of  seven  elementary  colors,  is  only 
composed  of  three. 

At  so  early  a  period  as  the  year  1775,  it  was  suspected  that  the  conclusion 
of  Newton,  that  the  spectrum  was  divisible  into  seven  different  simple  con- 
stituent lights,  was  fallacious.  Mayer  maintained  that  there  were  but  three 
elementary  colors,  red,  yellow,  and  blue,  and  at  a  later  epoch.  Dr.  Young  su^ 
gested  that  all  colors  were  compounded  of  red,  green,  and  violet. 

LfCt  us,  however,  for  a  moment  contemplate  the  actual  result  of  the  prismatic 
experiment  of  Newton,  and  let  us  separate,  carefully,  that  which  is  matter  of 
observation  in  it,  from  that  which  is,  properly  speaking,  matter  of  hypothesis 
or  theory. 

In  passing  through  the  prism,  and  being,  thereby,  submitted  to  a  considerable 
refracting  action,  a  single  beam  of  light  is  spread  out  into  a  fan  of  rays  as  rep- 
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Now,  if  we  Bsppme  a  be&m  of  mbite  Ugbi,  like  ibe  natural  light  of  ihf  tm, 
which  i*  MNDpcaed  of  th«4«  tlir««'  CMMtiitient  elemeDUiy  lif  hts,  to  be  itaoMnl- 
led  ihioof  h  ih«  priam,  wo  ncgbt  Ut  «Kpcci  diea«  three  spectra  of  the  el«iiKnl- 
Bty  coUm,  red,  yellow,  uid  blue,  to  b«i  simuluDeouRly  produced,  the  naxumnn 
of  e*^  being  U  the  place  «lro»dy  usigncd  to  ii.  The  combiDUion  of  tbcK  ii 
nptvMnted  in  th«  diaenni,  fig  7,  and  the  tint  of  oAot  at  each  point  of  tbt 
apeotnm  wiD  be  that  which  would  rvmih  rrom  the  correapoDding  mixntre  of  col- 
on. That  at  ft  N,  where  the  red  h  loost  JDtense,  a  pOfiioD  of  hhie,  leprcstM- 
•d  by  N  A,  and  of  jwlUrw,  repreaenled  bv  N  o,  are  raijied  wiih  ii,  and  the  te- 
matug  tiu  win  be  thai  which  will  be  producoJ  by  the  mixture ;  in  like 
nn  at  y  N,  where  the  yellow  la  most  intense,  a  porbon  of  blue,  repies 
b)r  N  i*  ud  a    pottion  of   yellow,  rppresenied  by  N  o',  will  be  mingM 

fig'. 


It  the  whole  extent  of  the  three 
color  will  correspond  to 


In  the  same  msnneT,  throcghi 
tra  thus  inteniiingled  the  tints  o 
spectra  al  the  saiue  potni. 

In  this  mutnet  tho  succession  of  colors  exhibited  by  the  prismatic  speclram 
is  explained.  The  orange,  for  example,  is  only  the  intermixture  of  a  consid- 
erable quantity  of  red  and  yellow,  qualiHed  by  a  small  quaniiiy  of  blue.  The 
green,  in  the  same  manner,  ia  a  mixture  of  a  considera.ble  quantity  of  blue  and 
yellow,  qualified  by  a  very  small  quaniiiy  of  red. 

There  is  a  certain  proportion  in  which  these  three  elementary  colors  may 
be  mixed  rogether  so  as  to  produce  while.  If  any  one  of  them,  the  red,  for 
example,  be  in  excess  abore  this  proportion,  the  other  two  observing  it,  the  re- 
sulting color  will  be  a  red  diluted  with  white.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  there  be 
a  deficiency  of  the  proper  proportion  of  red,  the  tint  will  be  green  diluted  with 
while,  produced  by  the  excess  of  blue  and  yellow. 

In  genera],  if  we  take  the  actual  propoition  in  which  these  tliree  elementaiy 
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colon  are  combined,  and  assoming  that  which  is  least  intense  among  them, 
combine  with  it  the  proportion  of  the  other  two,  which  is  necessary  to  produce 
white,  the  resulting  tint  will  be  such  as  would  be  produced  by  the  balance  of 
the  remaining  colors  diluted  by  the  resulting  white. 

By  following  out  this  reasoning,  it  will  be  seen  how  the  infinite  variety  of 
tints  of  color  may  be  produced  by  the  simple  component  colors,  red,  yeUow, 
and  blue,  existing  in  different  degrees  of  intensity. 

The  color  called  black  is  produced  by  the  absence  of  all  light,  and  is,  in  fact, 
•  name  for  absolute  darkness.  If  it  were  possible  to  find  a  substance  abso- 
Intelv  incapable  of  reflecting  any  light  to  the  eye,  or  what  is  the  same,  of  ab- 
•orbmg  all  the  light  which  falls  upon  it,  such  substance  would  appear  absolute- 
ly black.  But  as  no  substance  in  nature  is,  on  the  one  hand,  capable  of  reflect- 
ing all  the  light  which  falls  upon  it,  so,  on  the  other  hand,  no  substance  in  na- 
ture is  capable  of  absorbing  all  the  light  that  falls  upon  it.  If  we  take  the 
blackest  known  substance  and  throw  upon  it  strongly-condensed  light,  it  will 
become  distinctly  visible  to  the  eye  by  a  small  portion  of  light  which  it  will 
reflect,  which  will  make  it  appear  of  a  gray  color,  or  faint  white.  It  appears, 
then,  that  objects  which  are  popularly  termed  black,  are,  in  fact,  faintly  white. 
A  true  black  would  be  an  object  having  no  color  at  all. 

Experiments  made  on  finely-divided  substances  have  proved  that  there  is  no 
substance  absolutely  opaque.  The  most  dense  substances  known,  and  those 
that  are,  apparently,  most  impervious  to  light,  are  found,  when  cut  into  leaves 
or  filaments  sufficiently  thin,  to  be  transparent ;  but  the  light  which  goes  through 
them  is  always  of  a  tint  contrary  to  that  which  they  reflect.  Thus  if  an  object 
appears  to  the  eye  to  be  of  a  yellow  color,  we  know  that  the  reason  is  that  it 
reflects  to  the  eye  yellow  light.  What,  then,  becomes,  it  may  be  asked,  of  the 
red  and  the  blue  components  of  the  solar  light  which  falls  upon  it  ?  If  we  ob- 
tain a  shaving  of  the  body  sufficiently  thin,  and  look  behind  it,  we  shall  find 
that  it  wiU  appear  of  a  color  composed  of  the  red  and  blue  ;  that  is,  it  trans- 
mits through  it  the  colors  which  it  fails  to  reflect. 

Hence  it  has  been  inferred  that  the  absorption  of  light  which  takes  place  in 
colored  bodies  is  effected,  not  immediately  on  their  surface,  but  at  some  defi- 
nite depth  within  their  dimensions,  and  that  such  portion  of  the  compound  so- 
lar light  that  falls  upon  it,  as  is  not  reflected,  passes  successively  through  la- 
mina, one  within  another,  each  of  which  absorbs  a  portion  of  it,  until,  at  length, 
it  is  altogether  lost. 

As  heat  is,  by  some  means  not  clearly  known  to  us,  connected  with  light,  we 
have,  in  these  circumstances,  a  clear  explanation  of  the  fact,  that  more  heat  is 
absorbed  by  bodies  of  a  dark  color  than  by  those  of  a  light  color.  In  general 
I  the  lighter  the  color  the  greater  the  proportion  is  of  the  reflected  light,  and  the 
[  darker  the  color  the  less  the  proportion  is.  The  greater  the  proportion  of 
^  light  that  is  absorbed  the  greater  will  be  the  proportion  of  the  heat  which  at- 
t  tends  that  light.  Hence  it  follows  that,  as  dark  colors  absorb  more  heat  than 
^  light  ones,  and  as  black  absorbs  the  most  of  all,  dark  colors  are,  in  gener- 
t  al,  warm,  and  black  the  most  so.  If  two  pieces  of  cloth  be  thrown  upon 
I  snow,  one  black  and  the  other  white,  the  black  will  sink  through  it,  melting 
[  the  snow  under  it,  before  the  other  penetrates  into  it  perceptibly. 

Hence,  dark-colored  cloths  are  most  suitable  in  cold  weather,  and  light-col- 
ored in  warm  weather. 

After  all  that  has  been  explained,  it  will  be  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that 
the  sense  in  which  color  is  commonly  understood  to  be  a  quality  of  bodies,  is 
incorrect,  and,  strictly  speaking,  it  is  true,  although  it  may  sound  paradoxical 
to  say  that  leaves  are  not  green,  and  that  the  sky  is  not  blue.  The  green  and 
the  blue  colors  belong,  properly  speaking,  not  to  the  objects  which  appear  to 
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tbo  eye  to  be  gm«B  or  bine,  but  to  the  tight  which  ibey   reflect  from  iheii  tm- 
Ueet.     A  red  object  u  one  which  reflects  red  light  and  absorbs  sll  other  cd- 

,  a  b]ae  (ritject  one  which  reflecti  blue  light  aad  absorbs  ocber  Lints,  aj 
on.  The  color  of  i  body,  then,  or  more  properly,  the  cause  which  prodncM 
the  color,  is  the  ({luliiy  poaaesaed  by  ita  panicles  to  tefiect  certain  lights  ud 
absorb  others. 

Thxl  the  ctdor  which  seema  to  belong  to  a  body  is  not  really  iaberent  in  the 
body,  or  inseparable  from  it,  is  prored  by  showing  that  we  can  giro  any  color 
that  may  be  desired  to  a  body  by  exposing  it  to  light  of  that  peculiar  tiai. 
Thus  if  a  ^nece  of  bine  cloth  be  illtniiiDated  by  a  beam  of  pore  red  light,  it 
will  «ppear  rod  ;  or,  if  by  yellow  light,  it  will  appear  yellow  ;  but  noithn  lb* 
yellow,  nor  the  red,  will  be  as  ririd  as  the  color  it  would  exhibit  if  Uliuntmed 
by  Use  light. 


L. 
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What  occapiea  the  Space  beyond  the  Limits  of  the  Solar  83ratem.— Wide  Vacuity  between  this  Sys- 
tem and  the  Stars. — Indications  of  this  observable  in  the  Motions  of  the  Planets. — Indications  in 
the  Motions  of  the  Comets. — The  immense  Distance  of  the  Stars  prored  by  the  Earth's  annual 
Motion. — Observations  made  at  Greenwich. — Bessel's  Discovery  of  the  Parallax. — The  consequent 
Distance  of  tlie  Stars. — Xllastrations  of  the  Magnitude  of  this  Distance. — The  different  Orders  and 
Magnitudes  of  the  Stsrs.— How  accounted  for. — Why  those  of  the  lowest  Magnitude  are  most  Nu- 
merous.— The  real  Magnitude  of  the  Stars. — The  Telescope  unable  to  Magnify  them. — Dr. 
WoUaston's  Investigations  of  the  comparative  Brightness  and  Magnitude  of  the  Stars  in  Relation 
to  the  Sun. — Their  stupendous  Magnitude. — Application  of  this  to  the  Dog-star. 
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On  former  occasions  we  have  taken  a  surrey  of  the  group  of  inhabited  globes 
which,  in  company  with  the  earth,  revolve  around  the  sun.  We  have  examined 
their  motions  and  estimated  their  magnitudes  and  distances.  Passing  succes- 
sively from  planet  to  planet,  the  mind  has  been  oppressed  by  the  stupendous  di- 
mensions offered  to  its  contemplation.  Jupiter,  a  globe  1,400  times  the  bulk  of 
the  earth,  revolving  at  a  distance  of  five  hundred  millions  of  miles  from  the  sun ; 
the  Satumian  system,  with  its  globe  a  thousand  times  larger  than  the  earth— its 
system  of  revolving  rings,  and  its  suite  of  seven  moons— sweeping  round  the 
sun  in  a  vast  orbit  at  a  distance  of  a  thousand  millions  of  miles,  and  having  a 
vear  thirty  times  the  length  of  ours,  diversified  by  similar  seasons,  but  varied 
by  seven  different  kinds  of  months ;  and,  finally,  having  attained  the  extreme 
lunit  of  the  system,  the  planet  Herschel  is  found,  moving  at  such  a  distance 
from  the  sun  that  that  luminary  is  reduced  to  a  star,  with  moons  too  distant  to 
allow  of  their  number  being  satisfactorily  ascertained,  and  probably  other  illu- 
minating apparatus,  the  discovery  of  which  is  reserved  to  future  observers. 
Such  are  the  objects,  such  the  distances,  and  such  the  motions,  here  presented 
to  us.  But  the  aspirations  of  the  inquisitive  spirit  of  man  rest  not  here  con- 
tented. Taking  its  station  at  this  extreme  verge  of  the  system,  and  throwing 
its  searching  glance  toward  the  interminable  realms  of  space  which  extend  be- 
yond those  limits,  it  still  asks — ^What  lies  there  ?  Has  the  Infinite  circumscribed 
the  exercise  of  his  creative  power  within  the  precincts  of  the  solar  system— 
and  has  he  left  the  unfathomable  depths  of  space  that  stretch  beyond  it  a  wide 
solitude  ?  Has  He  whose  dwelling  is  iounensiQr»  and  whose  presence  is  every- 
where and  eternal,  remained  inactive  throughout  regions  in  the  universe  com- 
pared with  which  the  solar  system  itself  shnnks  into  a  point  ? 

Even  though  scientific  research  should  have  left  us  without  definite  informa- 
tion on  these  questions,  the  light  which  has  been  shad  on  the  Divine  character, 
as  well  by  reason  as  by  revelation,  would  have  filled  us  with  the  assurance  that 
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ihero  ii  no  region  of  space  however  remote,  which  dors  not  teem  with  eri- 
(lences  of  the  «xbIi«iI  power,  the  ioexhaustible  wisdom,  aud  the  uatiriug  good- 
ness of  Ihe  Mo»l  High. 

But  science  has  nut  bd  deserted  ua.  It  has  not  f^led  to  atTord  us  much  in- 
teresting and  elevating  information  regarding  those  distant  regions  of  space. 
The  sagacity  and  activity  of  modem  osirononwrt  have  tupplied  ua  with  much 
iirteresiing  infonnation  respecting  regions  of  the  universe  the  extent  of  which 
■■  BO  great  that  even  ifae  whole  dimensions  of  the  sotar  system  supply  no  cood- 
ulus  sufficiently  great  to  enable  us  to  express  their  magnitude.  It  will  not,  then, 
be  improiitable  or  unpkasing,  on  the  present  occasion,  to  cany  our  inquiiies 
into  those  realms  of  space  that  slrelch  beyond  the  limits  of  our  own  system, 
and  to  inquire  into  the  condition  of  the  physical  creation  there. 

We  are  furnished  with  a  variety  of  evidence,  establishing,  iDconteslably,  ihe 
fact,  thai  around  our  system  to  a  vast  distance  on  every  side  there  exists  an  un- 
occupied space  ;  that  the  solar  system  stands  alone  in  the  midst  of  a  rast  soli- 
tude. What  are  the  proofs  of  this  ?  Newlon  haa  demonstrated  in  bis  invesd- 
gations  respecting  the  law  of  graritatiim,  that  all  masses  of  matter  exercise 
upon  each  other  mutual  attraction ;  in  virtue  of  which,  the  presence  of  any 
mass  in  the  neighborhood  of  another  is  betrayed,  even  though  we  should  not 
see  it,  by  the  effects  which  it  ptoduces  on  the  condition  and  motion  of  the  other. 
The  group  of  globes  constituting  the  solar  system,  exercise  upon  each  otbet 
this  influence ;  and  although,  from  the  enormous  preponderance  of  its  maai 
above  all  the  rest,  the  eun  seems  to  annihilate  the  separate  influence  of  ifag 
planets  and  satellites  upon  each  other,  yet.  by  rigorous  examination  of  the  mo- 
tions of  these  bodies,  we  are  able  to  detect  the  effects  of  their  redprocal  influ- 
ences. The  motion  of  each  body  of  the  syslem  ia  the  combined  result  of  the 
attraction  of  the  sun  and  the  other  bodies  of  the  system  upon  it.  A  rigorous 
analysis  of  the  motions  of  the  planets  has  exhibited  all  dieae  effects,  and  in 
these  motions  we  can  distinctly  see  the  gravitating  influences  of  the  various 
bodies  of  the  syslem.  Now,  if  there  exists  beyond  the  limits  of  the  system, 
and  within  a  distance  not  so  great  ss  to  render  the  attraction  of  gravitation  im- 
perceptible, any  mass  of  matter,  snch  as  another  sun  like  our  own,  such  a  mass 
would  undoubtedly  exercise  a  gravitating  force  upon  the  various  bodies  of  the 
■olar  system.  It  would  cause  each  of  them  to  move  in  a  manner  different  from 
what  it  would  have  moved  if  no  such  body  existed. 

Thus  it  appears  that,  even  though  the  presence  of  a  mass  of  matter  in  our 
neighborhood  should  escape  direct  observation,  its  presence  would  be  invarii- 
bly  betrayed  by  the  effects  which  its  gravitation  would  necessarily  produce 
upon  the  planets.  No  such  effects,  however,  are  discoverable.  The  planets 
move  as  they  would  move  if  the  solar  system  were  independent  of  any  external 
disturbing  attraction.  These  motions,  which  are  accurately  observed,  are  such, 
and  such  only,  as  can  be  accounted  for  by  the  attraction  of  the  sun  and  the  re- 
ciprocal attraction  of  the  other  bodies  of  the  syslem.  The  inevitable  inference 
from  this  is,  that  there  does  not  exist  any  mass  of  matter  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  solar  system  within  any  distance  which  permits  such  a  moss  to  exercise 
upon  it  any  discoverable  gravitating  influence,  and  that,  if  any  body  analogous 
to  our  sun  exists  in  the  universe,  it  must  be  placed  at  a  distance  from  our  sya- 
lem  inconceivably  great — so  great,  indeed,  that  the  whole  magnitude  of  our  sys- 
tem will  shrink  into  a  point  compared  with  it. 

But  we  have  other  indications  of  this  condition  of  things.  The  solar  system 
is  supplied  viih  feelers,  which  it  is  enabled  lo  throw  out  into  the  regions  sur- 
rounding it  to  vast  distances,  and  these  are  endowed  with  the  highest  con- 
ceivable susceptibility,  which  would  cause  them  lo  betray  to  us  the  presence  in 
these  regions  even  of  masses  of  nutter  of  very  limited  dimensions.     These 
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feelers  are  the  comets,  and  in  particular  that  called  Halley's  comet.  This  hody 
emerges  from  the  system  periodically,  and  makes  an  excursion  into  the  sur- 
rounding regions  to  a  distance  of  little  less  than  two  thousand  millions  of  miles 
beyond  the  limits  of  our  system,  and  returns  at  regular  intervals  to  the  sun.  It 
is  a  body  pf  extreme  levity  and  tenuity  compared  even  with  the  smallest  plan- 
etary masses ;  it  is,  therefore,  eminently  susceptible  of  the  effects  of  gravitation 
proceeding  from  a  body  external  to  it. 

We  have  shown,  on  another  occasion,  that  when  this  body,  once  in  seventy- 
five  years,  departs  from  our  system  to  make  its  vast  excursion  through  distant 
regions  of  space,  the  eye  of  science  pursues  it  along  its  path,  watches  its  move- 
ments, and  follows  its  course.  That  course  is  calculated  upon  the  supposition 
that  it  is  subject  to  no  attraction  through  the  entire  range  of  its  orbit  except 
those  of  the  sun  and  planets,  and  the  calculations  of  its  return  are  based  upon 
that  supposition.  The  time  and  the  place  of  each  of  its  successive  returns  to 
our  system  have  been  foretold  on  these  suppositions  ;  and  we  have  found  that 
its  returns  have  corresponded  faithfully  with  such  predictions.  It  is  certain, 
then,  that,  in  its  range  through  space,  this  body  has  not  passed  in  the  nei|[h- 
borhood  of  any  mass  of  matter  capable  of  exercising  an  observable  attraction 
upon  it.  In  fact,  it  moves  exactly  as  it  would  move  if  no  material  object  exist- 
ed in  the  creation  save  those  of  the  solar  system  itself.  It  follows,  therefore, 
that  all  other  objects  must  be  too  distant  from  our  system  to  produce  any  dis- 
coverable attraction  even  on  so  light  a  body  as  this. 

Yet  when,  on  any  clear  night,  we  contemplate  the  firmament,  and  behold  the 
countless  multitudes  of  objects  that  sparkle  upon  it,  and  remember  what  a  com- 
paratively small  number  are  comprised  among  those  of  the  solar  system,  and 
even  of  these  how  few  are  visible  at  any  one  time,  we  are  naturally  impel- 
led to  the  inquiry,  Where  in  the  universe  are  these  vast  numbers  of  objects 
placed  ? 

Very  little  reflection  and  reasoning,  applied  to  the  consideration  of  our  own 
position  and  to  the  appearances  of  the  heavens,  will  convince  us  that  the  ob- 
jects that  chiefly  appear  in  the  firmament  must  be  at  almost  immeasurable  dis- 
tances from  our  system.  The  earth  in  its  annual  course  round  the  sun  moves 
in  a  circle,  the  diameter  of  which  is  about  two  hundred  millions  of  miles.  We, 
who  observe  the  heavens,  are  transported  upon  the  globe  round  that  vast  circle. 
The  station  from  which  we  observe  the  universe  at  one  period  of  the  year  is, 
then,  two  hundred  millions  of  miles  from  the  station  to  which  we  are  transport- 
ed at  another  period  of  the  year.  Thus,  if  we  view  the  heavens  on  the  night 
of  the  let  of  January  and  note  their  aspect,  and  view  them  again  on  the  night 
of  the  1st  of  July,  we  know  that  the  two  stations  from  which  we  take  these 
two  surveys  are  separated  by  a  space  of  two  hundred  millions  of  miles. 

Now  it  is  a  fact  within  the  familiar  experience  of  every  one,  that  the  relative 
position  of  objects  will  depend  upon  the  point  from  which  thciy  are  viewed.  If 
we  stand  upon  the  bank  of  a  river,  along  the  margin  of  which  a  multitude  of 
ships  are  stationed,  and  view  the  masts  of  the  vessels,  they  will  have  among 
each  other  a  certain  relative  arrangement.  If  we  change  our  position,  however, 
through  the  space  of  a  few  hundred  yards,  the  relative  position  of  these  masts 
will  not  be  the  same  as  before.  Two  which  before  lay  in  line  will  now  be  seen 
separate,  and  two  which  before  were  separated  are  now  brought  into  line.  Two, 
one  of  which  was  to  the  right  of  the  other,  are  now  reversed ;  that  which  was 
to  the  right,  is  at  the  led,  and  vice  versa ;  nor  are  these  changes  produced  by 
any  change  of  position  of  the  ships  themselves,  for  they  are  moored  in  station- 
ary positions.  The  changes  of  appearance  are  the  result  of  our  own  change  of 
position,  and  the  greater  that  change  of  position  is,  the  greater  will  be  the  rela-  \ 
tive  change  of  these  appearances.    Let  us  suppose,  however,  that  we  are  moved  i 
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to  a  much  greater  diBtance  from  the  shipping ;  a  very  slight  chuige  in  onr  po- 
siiion  will  produce  much  less  eETect  upon  ibe  relative  posilion  of  the  masia  ; 
perhaps  it  will  require  a  very  considerable  change  of  position  to  produce  a  j)er- 
ueivablo  chaugo  upon  them.  In  tine,  in  proporiion  ae  our  distance  from  (he 
niaata  ia  increased,  bo  in  proportion  will  it  re<]uire  a  greater  chuige  in  our  ooii 
posiiiun  to  produce  the  same  apparent  change  in  the  position  of  the  masts. 

Thus  it  ia  with  all  visible  objecls.  When  a  multitude  of  Biationary  objeclH 
are  viewed  at  a  dielanco,  their  relative  position  will  depend  upon  the  position  of 
the  observer,  and  if  the  station  of  the  observer  be  changed,  a  change  in  the 
relative  position  of  the  objects  must  be  expected  ;  and  if  no  perceptible  change 
is  produced,  it  must  be  inierred  that  the  distance  of  the  object  is  incomparsbly 
greater  than  the  change  of  position  of  the  observer. 

Let  us  now  apply  these  reflections  to  the  case  of  the  earth  and  the  stars. 
The  stars  are  analogous  lo  the  masts  of  the  ships,  snd  the  earth  is  the  station  on 
which  the  observer  in  placed,  and  which  ia  changeable  in  its  position  by  reason 
of  iu  annual  motion.  It  would,  douhilesB,  be  expected  that  the  magnitude  of 
the  globe,  being  eight  thousand  miles  in  diameter,  would  produce  a  change  of 
position  of  the  observer  sufficient  to  cause  a  change  in  the  relative  position  o{ 
the  stars,  but  wc  find  thai  such  is  not  the  case.  The  stars,  viewed  from  oppo- 
site aides  of  the  globe  of  the  eatlh,  present  exactly  the  same  appearance  ;  we 
must,  therefore,  infer  that  the  diameter  of  the  globe  of  the  earth  ia  absolutely 
nothing  compared  to  their  disUnce. 

But  the  astionomet  has  still  a  much  larger  modulus  to  fall  back  upon.  He 
reflects,  as  has  been  already  observed,  that  he  ia  enabled  to  view  the  stars 
from  two  atationa,  Beparated  from  each  other,  not  by  eight  tbonsand  miles,  the 
diameter  of  the  earth,  but  by  two  hundred  inilhons  of  miles,  that  of  the  carih'* 
orbit.  He,  Ihcrcforo,  viuwa  the  heavens  on  the  first  of  January,  and  views  ihem 
again  on  the  first  of  July,  yet  he  finds,  to  his  amazement,  that  the  aspect  is  ihe 
same.  He  thinks  that  this  cannut  be — that  so  great  a  change  of  position  in 
himself  cannot  fail  to  make  some  change  in  the  apparent  position  of  the  slats ; — 
that,  although  their  general  aspect  is  the  same,  yet  when  submitted  to  exact 
examination  a  change  must  assuredly  be  delected.  He  accordingly  resorts  to 
the  use  of  instruments  of  observation  capable  of  measuring  the  relative  posi- 
tions of  the  stars  with  the  last  conceivable  precision,  and  he  is  more  than  ever 
contuuuded  by  the  fact,  that  still  no  discoverable  change  of  position  is  found. 

For  a  long  period  of  time  this  result  seemed  inexplicable,  and,  accordingly, 
it  formed  the  greatest  difficulty  with  astronomers  in  admitting  the  annual  mo- 
tion of  the  earth.  The  alternative  oiTerod  was  this ;  it  was  necessary,  either 
to  fall  back  upon  the  Ptolemaic  system,  in  which  the  earth  was  stationary,  or 
to  suppose  ihal  the  immense  change  of  poailion  of  the  earth  in  the  course  of 
half  a  year,  which  we  have  already  mentioned,  could  produce  no  discoverable 
change  of  appearance  in  the  stars  ;  a  fact  which  involves  the  inference  thai  the 
diameter  of  the  earth's  orbit,  which  measures  two  hundred  millions  of  miles, 
must  be  a  mere  point  compared  with  the  distance  of  the  nearest  stars.  Such 
an  idea  appeared  so  preposterous  snd  inconceivable,  that  for  a  long  period  of 
lime  many  preferred  to  embrace  the  Ptolemaic  hypothesis,  beset  as  it  was 
with  difliculliea  and  contradictions. 

Since,  however,  the  annual  motion  of  the  earth  must  now  be  regarded  as  a 
proved  fact,  we  are  driven  to  the  inference,  deduced  from  the  absence  of  all  change 
of  relative  opparenl  position  in  the  stars,  that  the  distances  of  these  objects  from 
our  system  is,  in  the  common  popular  sense  of  the  word,  infinitely  greai  com- 
pared with  the  dimensions  of  our  system,  and  this  inference  is  in  perfect  ac- 
cordance with  the  other  indications  of  the  wide  vacuity  that  surrounds  the 
system. 
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In  such  a  state  of  things,  it  will  easily  be  imagined  that  astronomers  have 
diligently  directed  their  observations  to  the  discovery  of  some  change  of  appa- 
rent position,  however  small,  produced  upon  the  stars  by  the  earth's  motion.  As 
those  stars  most  likely  to  be  affected  by  the  motion  of  the  earth  are  those  which 
are  nearest  to  the  system,  and  therefore  probably  which  are  brightest  and  lar- 
gest, it  has  been  to  such  chiefly  that  this  kind  of  observation  has  been  directed. 
Since  it  was  certain,  that  if  any  observable  effect  was  produced  by  the  earth's 
motion  at  all  it  must  be  extremely  small,  the  nicest  and  most  difficult  means 
of  observation  were  those  alone  from  which  the  discovery  could  be  expected. 
Among  the  many  expedients  used  for  the  detection  of  such  effects,  we  shall  se- 
lect as  an  example  one  which  was  adopted  at  the  Royal  Observatory  at  Green- 
wich. A  telescope  of  great  length  was  attached  to  the  side  of  a  pier  of  solid 
masonry  erected  upon  a  foundation  of  rock.  This  instrument  was  screwed 
into  such  a  position  that  particular  stars  as  they  crossed  the  meridian  would 
necessarily  pass  within  its  field  of  view.  Micrometric  wires  were  in  the  usual 
manner  placed  in  its  eye-piece,  so  that  the  exact  point  at  which  the  stars  passed 
the  meridian  each  night  could  be  observed  and  recorded  with  the  greatest  pre- 
cision. The  instrument  being  thus  fixed  and  immoveable,  the  transits  of  the 
stars  were  noted  each  night,  and  the  exact  places  where  they  passed  the  merid- 
ian recorded.  This  kind  of  observation  was  carried  on  through  the  year,  and 
if  the  earth's  change  of  position,  by  reason  of  its  annual  motion,  should  produce 
any  effect  upon  the  apparent  position  of  the  stars,  it  was  anticipated  that  such 
effect  would  be  discovered  by  these  means.  After,  however,  making  all  allow- 
ance for  the  usual  causes  wluch  we  knew  to  affect  the  apparent  position  of  the 
stars,  such  as  refraction  or  aberration,  no  change  of  position  was  discovered 
which  could  be  assigned  to  the  earth's  motion. 

Within  the  last  few  years,  however.  Professor  Bessel  has  directed  his  scien- 
tific labors  to  this  inquiry,  and  has  succeeded  in  detecting  a  small  effect  on  one 
of  the  stars  in  the  constellation  of  the  Swan.  In  a  communication,  made  in 
1838  by  that  astronomer  to  Sir  John  Herschel,  he  says  :  "  After  so  many  un- 
successful attempts  to  determine  the  parallax  of  a  fixed  star,  I  thought  it  worth 
while  to  try  what  might  be  accomplished  by  means  of  the  accuracy  which 
my  great  Fraunhoffer  heliometer  gives  to  the  observations.  I  undertook  to 
make  this  investigation  upon  the  star  61  Cygni ;  which,  by  reason  of  its  great 
proper  motion,  is  perhaps  the  best  of  all,  which  affords  the  advantage  of  being 
a  double  star,  and  on  that  account  may  be  observed  with  greater  accuracy,  and 
which  is  so  near  the  pole  that,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  part  of  the  year, 
it  can  always  be  observed  at  night  at  a  sufficient  altitude." 

These  observations  were  continued  for  four  years,  and  the  result  was  the 
discovery  that  the  position  of  the  star  in  question  was  affected  by  the  earth's 
motion  to  the  extent  of  a  little  less  than  one  third  of  a  second.  From  this  may 
be  calculated  the  distance  of  the  star  from  the  solar  system. 

To  render  intelligible  the  spirit  of  the  method  by  which  the  distance  of  the  stars 
may  be  inferred  from  their  dbcovered  parallax,  let  us  suppose  two  lines  drawn 
from  a  star  to  opposite  ends  of  a  diameter  of  the  earth's  orbit,  or  to  two  positions 
which  the  earth  occupies  afler  an  interval  of  six  months.  The  angle  formed 
by  these  two  lines  is,  in  fact,  the  amount  of  the  apparent  change  of  position  of 
the  star  by  reason  of  the  earth's  motion,  and  it  is  technically  called  the  parallax. 
Wo  may  in  this  case  consider  the  diameter  of  the  orbit  as  a  portion  of  an  enor- 
mous circle,  the  centre  of  which  is  at  the  star,  and  the  radius  of  which  is  the 
distance  of  the  star  from  the  earth.  It  is  known,  in  geometry,  that  an  arc  of  a 
circle  which  measures  one  second  is  in  length  the  206,265th  part  of  the  radius, 
and  if  it  measures  one  third  of  a  second,  it  will,  of  course,  be  the  618,795th 
part  of  the  radius. 
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Proreaeor  Besael  found  that  the  angle  coatain«d  hy  tbote  two  linu,  Anm 
from  the  iiar  in  question  to  the  opposite  sides  of  the  orbit,  coaiained  an  angle 
amnuniiiig  to  two  thirds  of  a  second,  and,  consequetitly,  that  the  angle  included 
by  the  lines  between  the  auo  and  the  earth  would  form  one  third  of  a  second. 
From  this  it  would  follow,  that  the  distance  from  the  star,  being  the  radiua  of  a 
circle,  of  which  the  distance  between  the  eaith  and  sun  is  an  arc  of  one  ibii^ 
of  a  second,  will  be  618,795  limes  the  length  of  the  earth's  distance  from  the  sun, 

Taking  round  numbers,  then,  it  will  follow  from  this  observation  that  the  dis- 
tance of  this  star  ia  600,000  times  greater  than  the  distance  of  the  earth  from 
the  sun.  Bui  the  distance  of  the  earth  from  the  sun  being  100  millions  of  miles, 
it  will  follow  that  the  distance  of  the  star  must  be  sixty  millions  of  millions  at 
miles. 

Such  is  the  nearest  approximation  ihal  observation  has  supplied  for  the  space 
ibai  separates  the  solar  system  from  other  bodies  of  tbe  universe. 

Minds  unaccustomed  to  the  contemplation  of  great  numbers  and  magnitudes 
ire  overwhelmed  in  tbeir  efforts  lo  conceive  such  distances ;  and  even  astro 
imers  have  been  compelled  lo  resort  lo  extraordinary  expedients  lo  express  ai 
conceive  clearly  such  spaces. 

On  another  occasion  we  have  shown  that  light  moves  through  space  at 
the  rate  of  200,000  miles  per  second.  This  motion  of  light  has  accordiugly 
been  adopted  as  ibe  most  convenient  modulus  for  expressing  the  distances  of 
the  stars ;  and  we  are  accustomed  to  express  them  by  saying  how  long  light 
would  take  to  move  over  them.  If,  then,  sixty  millions  of  millions  of 
miles  be  divided  by  200,000  we  shall  obtain  the  number  of  seconds  which 
light  would  take  to  come  from  the  nearest  star  to  the  solar  system ;  and  if  this 
number  of  seconds  be,  in  the  usual  manner,  reduced  lo  years,  it  will  be  found 
that  light  would  Inlto  about  ten  years  to  travel  from  the  nearest  star  to  ilie 
:h.  Such  is,  then,  tlie  space  that  divides  us  from  them. 
To  conceive  this  prodigious  distance  more  clearly  still,  it  has  been  calcula- 
ted that  a  cannon-ball,  which  moves  with  a  velocity  of  500  miles  an  hour, 
would  take  to  travel  from  the  nearest  star  to  the  earth,  an  interval  of  14,255,418 
years.  Again  ;  it  has  been  computed  that  a  ateam-carriage  starting  from  the 
earth,  and  moving  toward  the  star  at  the  rate  of  20  miles  an  hour,  would  take 
to  reach  the  star,  356,385,466  years;  a  period  of  lime  61,000  times  greater 
than  the  whole  interval  since  the  creation  of  the  world,  according  to  Mosaic 
chronology. 

But  this  is  only  the  interval  thai  separates  our  system  from  the  nearest  star 
Analogy  and  all  the  grounds  of  probability  lead  to  the  eonclu.sion  that  com 
sponding  intervals  separate  the  stars  from  each  other.  We  shall  hereafter  at 
that  the  stars  are,  in  fact,  suns  like  our  own,  or,  what  is  the  same,  that  our  si. 
is  3  star ;  and  it  ia  conaisteni  and  natural  to  suppose  our  sun  is  no  farther  ri 
moved  from  the  stars  than  the  stars  are  from  each  other. 

Among  the  multitude  of  stars  which  we  behold  in  the  tirmamcnt  we  tin 
a  great  variety  of  splendor.  Those  which  are  the  brightest  and  largest,  and 
which  are  said  to  be  of  the  Jiritt  magniCudr,  are  few  j  ihe  next  in  order  of 
brightness,  which  are  called  of  the  n^cond  magntladt,  are  more  numerous  ;  and 
as  ihey  decrease  in  brightness  their  number  rapidly  increases. 

The  number  of  stars  of  the  first  magnitude  does  not  exceed  twenty  ;  those  of 
)  the  second,  lil^y ;  those  of  the  third,  two  hundred ;  and  so  on,  the  number  of 
t  the  smallest  being  incapable  of  estimation. 

The  stars  which  are  capable  ol"  being  seen  by  the  naked  eye  are  usually  re- 

lolved  into  seven  orders  of  magnitudes — the  (irsl  being  the  brighlesl  and  largest, 

while  those  of  ihe  seventh  magnitude  are  ihe  smallest  that  the  eye  can  '* 

j  lincily  see. 
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Are  we  to  suppose,  then,  that  this  relative  hrightness  which  we  perceive 
really  arises  from  any  difference  of  intrinsic  splendor  between  the  objects  them- 
selves, or  does  it,  as  it  may  equally  do,  anse  from  their  difference  of  distance  ? 
Are  the  stars  of  the  seventh  magnitude  so  much  less  bright  and  conspicuous 
than  those  of  the  first  magnitude  because  they  are  really  smaller  orbs  plaped 
at  the  same  distance,  or  because,  being  intrinsically  equal  in  splendor,  the  dis- 
tance of  those  of  the  seventh  magnitude  is  so  much  greater  than  the  distance 
of  those  of  the  first  magnitude  that  they  are  diminished  in  their  apparent 
brightness  ?  We  know  that  by  the  laws  of  optics  the  brightness  of  a  luminous 
object  diminishes  in  a  very  rapid  proportion  as  the  distance  increases.  Thus 
at  double  the  distance  the  brightness  will  be  four  times  less,  at  triple  the  dis- 
tance it  will  be  nine  times  less,  at  a  hundred  times  the  distance  it  will  be  ten 
thousand  times  less,  and  so  on. 

It  is  evident,  then,  that  the  great  variety  of  brightness  which  prevails  among  the 
stars  may  be  indifferently  explained,  eidier  by  supposing  them  objects  of  differ- 
ent intrinsic  brightness  and  magnitude,  placed  at  the  same  distance,  or  objects 
generally  of  the  same  order  of  magnitude  placed  at  a  great  diversity  of  distances. 

Of  these  two  suppositions,  the  latter  is  infinitely  the  most  probable  and  nat- 
ural ;  it  has,  therefore,  been  usually  adopted :  and  we  accordingly  consider  the 
stars  to  derive  their  variety  of  brightness  almost  entirely  from  the  positions 
assigned  to  them  in  the  universe  being  at  various  distances  from  us. 

Taking  the  stars  generally  to  be  intrinsically  the  same  in  brightness,  various 
theories  have  been  proposed  as  to  the  positions  which  would  explain  their  ap- 
pearances ;  and  the  most  natural  and  probable  is,  that  their  distances  from  each 
other  are  generally  equal,  or  nearly  so,  and  correspond  with  the  distance  of  our 
sun  from  the  nearest  of  them.  In  this  way  the  fact  that  a  small  number  ot  stars 
only  appear  of  the  first  magnitude,  and  that  the  number  increases  very  rapidly 
as  the  magnitude  diminishes,  is  easily  rendered  intelligible. 

If  we  imagine  a  person  standing  in  the  midst  of  a  wood,  surrounded  by  trees 
on  every  side  and  at  every  distance,  those  which  immediately  surround  him 
will  be  few  in  number,  and  by  proximity  will  appear  large.  The  trunks  or 
stumps  of  those  which  occupy  a  circuit  beyond  the  former  will  be  more  nu- 
merous, the  circuit  being  wider,  and  will  appear  smaller,  because  their  dis- 
tance is  greater.  Beyond  these  again,  occupying  a  still  wider  circuit,  will  ap- 
pear a  proportionally  augmented  number,  whose  apparent  magnitude  will  again 
be  diminished  by  increased  distance ;  and  thus  the  trees  which  occupy  wider 
and  wider  circuits  at  greater  and  greater  distances  will  be  more  and  more  nu- 
merous, and  will  appear  continually  smaller.  It  is  the  same  with  the  stars ; 
we  are  placed  in  the  midst  of  an  immense  cluster  of  suns  surrounding  us  on 
every  side  at  inconceivable  distances.  Those  few  which  are  placed  immedi- 
ately about  our  system  appear  bright  and  large,  and  we  call  them  stars  of  the 
first  magnitude.  Those  which  lie  in  the  circuit  beyond,  and  occupying  a 
wider  range,  are  more  numerous  and  less  bright ;  and  we  call  them  stars  of  the 
second  magnitude.  And  there  is  thus  a  progression  increasing  in  number  and 
distance  and  diminishing  in  brightness,  until  we  attain  a  distance  so  great  that 
the  stars  are  barely  visible  to  the  naked  eye.  This  is  the  limit  of  vision.  It 
is  the  range  of  the  universe  which  the  eye  in  its  natural  condition  is  destined 
to  behold ;  but  an  eye  has  been  given  us  more  potent  still,  and  of  infinitely 
wider  range, — the  eye  of  the  mind.  The  telescope,  a  creature  of  the  under- 
standing, has  conferred  upon  the  bodily  eye  an  infinitely  augmented  range,  and, 
as  we  shall  presently  see,  has  enabled  us  to  penetrate  into  realms  of  the 
universe,  which,  without  its  aid,  would  never  have  been  known  to  us.  But 
let  us  pause  for  the  present  and  dwell  for  a  moment  upon  that  range  of  space 
which  comes  within  the  scope  of  natural  vision. 
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Sir  WUUam  Hvtvchel,  (o  whose  reaearehes  we  are  tDdetxed  for  s  brg«  pot- 
iKMi  vt  the  Lnowledga  which  we  poMCM  roep«ciuig  the  fixed  siara,  ha*  iara^ 
tiKUcd  Uvo  probable  prugmitioti  nf  dutancw  iriucb  re;^ulaie  the  stan  tWUe 
to  Uk  naked  eye,  and  bu  ahawa  reaaonabU  grounilB  r'ur  cooclndiiig  dm  ibe 
amaUevt  visible  alar  ia  at  a  iliatance  aboul  twelve  timea  greater  tfaaa  atan  oT 
tba  fiui  raaguiula.  He  aupposea  that  the  iDienoediate  stan  betweeo  the 
■■allal  dni  can  be  seen  by  the  nakej  eye,  and  aura  like  the  dogsiar,  wbidi. 
from  their  brigbiness,  inuai  be  preaumed  lo  be  neaxL-si  to  ub,  are  ranged  ai  ia- 
tefBisdiale  distances.  It  would  ihorefore  foLktw  that  if  we  aaaump  the  dtaiaoee 
of  ibo  naareal  aiur  according  to  the  results  of  Besael's  obserraijons,  lo  be  a 
^Mce  that  light  would  move  over  it  in  10  yean,  the  diaiance  of  the  amalleit 
star  perceivable  by  unassisted  vision  must  be  such  that  light  would  take  130 
yeara  tu  move  over !  If,  then,  we  imagine  a  sphere  surrounding  ua,  the  ra^in 
of  which  is  equal  to  the  space  that  light  moves  over  in  120  years,  thu  tph«re 
is  the  range  of  natural  sod  unassisted  vision,  and  is  that  portion  of  the  nsirene 
which  men  are  privileged  to  contenplale  unaided  by  art. 

HAaNITODK  or   THt   STJkKS. 

The  exleot  of  the  stellar  universe  visUile  to  the  naked  eye,  and  the  anange- 
menl  of  stars  in  it  and  their  relative  distances,  have  Just  been  explained.  But  s 
natural  curiosity  will  be  awakened  lo  discover  not  merely  the  position  and  ar- 
rangemeot  of  those  bodies,  but  to  ascertain  what  is  their  nature,  and  what  part9 
they  play  on  the  great  theatre  of  creation  ?  Are  they  analogous  to  our  planets ! 
Are  ibey  inhabited  globes,  warmed  and  illuminated  by  neighboring  suns  I  Or 
on  the  other  band,  are  they  themselves  suns,  dispensing  light  and  life  to  sya- 
tems  of  surrounding  worMa. 

When  a  telescope  is  directed  lo  a  star,  the  elTect  produced  is  strikingly  dif- 
ferent from  that  which  we  find  when  il  is  applied  to  a  planet.  A  planet,  lo 
the  naked  eye,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  appears  like  a  common  star.  The 
telescope,  however,  immediately  presents  it  in  us  with  a  distinct  circular  disk 
similar  to  that  which  ihe  moon  offers  lo  ibe  naJced  eye,  and  in  the  case  of  some 
of  iLe  planets  a  powerful  telescope  will  render  them  apparently  even  larger  than 
the  moon.  But  the  effect  ia  very  differeDt  iiideed  when  the  same  iastiument 
is  directed  even  \a  the  brighleat  star.  We  find  that  iuslead  of  magnifying,  11 
actually  diminishes.  There  is  an  optica!  illusion  produced,  when  we  behold 
a  star,  which  makes  it  appear  to  us  to  be  surrounded  with  a  radiation  which 
causes  il  to  be  represented  when  drawn  on  paper,  by  a  dot  with  rays  diverging 
on  every  side  from  it.  The  eflecl  of  the  leleacope  ia  to  cut  off  this  radiaiion, 
and  present  to  us  the  star  as  a  mere  lucid  puinl,  haviug  no  sensible  magiiiluiie  ; 
nor  can  any  augmented  telescopic  power  which  has  yet  been  resorted  to  pro- 
duce any  other  effect.  Telescopic  powers  amounting  to  sis  thousand  were 
occasionally  used  by  Sir  William  Herschel,  and  he  staled  that  with  these  the 
apparent  magnitude  of  the  stars  seemed  iess,  if  possible,  than  with  lower 
powers. 

We  have  other  proofs  of  the  fad  that  the  slars  have  no  sensible  disks,  among 
which  may  be  mentioned  the  remarkable  effect  called  the  occullation  of  s  star  by 
the  dark  edge  of  the  muon.  When  the  moon  is  a  creaceni  or  in  the  quarters,  as 
it  moves  over  the  firmament,  its  dark  edge  successively  approaches  to  or  recedes 
from  the  stars.  And  from  time  to  time  il  happens  that  it  passes  between  the 
stars  and  the  eye.  If  a  star  had  a  sensible  disk  in  this  case,  the  edge  of  the 
moon  would  gradually  cover  it,  and  the  star,  instead  of  being  instantaneously 
extinguished,  would  gradually  disappear.  This  is  found  noi  to  be  the  esse ; 
the  alar  preserves  all  ils  lustre  until  the  moment  it  comes  into  contact  with  the 
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dark  edge  of  the  moon's  disk,  and  then  it  is  instantly  extinguished,  without  the 
slightest  appearance  of  diminution  of  its  brightness.  This  eflfect  also  presents 
a  striking  proof  of  the  non-existence  of  an  atmosphere  round  the  moon. 

It  may  be  asked  then,  if  such  be  the  case,  if  none  of  the  stars,  great  or  small, 
have  any  discoverable  magnitude  at  all ;  with  what  meaning  can  we  speak  of 
stars  of  the  first,  second,  or  other  orders  of  magnitude  ?  The  term  magnitude 
thus  applied,  was  used  before  the  invention  of  the  telescope,  when  the  stars, 
having  been  observed  only  with  the  naked  eye,  were  really  supposed  to  have 
different  magnitudes.  We  must  accept  the  term  now  used  to  express  not 
the  comparative  magnitude,  but  the  comparative  brightness  of  the  stars. 
Thus  a  star  of  the  first  magnitude,  means  of  the  greatest  apparent  brightness ; 
a  star  of  the  second  magnitude  means  that  which  is  in  the  next  degree  of 
splendor,  and  so  on.  But  what  are  we  to  infer  from  this  singular  fact,  that  no 
magnifying  power,  however  great,  will  exhibit  to  us  a  star  with  any  sensible 
magnitude  ?  must  we  admit  that  ^e  optical  instrument  loses  its  magnifying 
power  when  applied  to  the  stars,  while  it  retains  it  with  every  other  visible 
object  ?  Such  a  consequence  would  be  eminently  absurd.  We  are  therefore 
driven  to  an  inference  regarding  the  magnitude  of  stars  as  astonishing  and  al- 
most as  incredible  as  that  which  was  forced  upon  as  respecting  their  distan- 
ces. We  saw  that  the  entire  magnitude  of  the  annual  orbit  of  the  earth,  stupen- 
dous as  it  is,  was  nothing  compared  to  the  distance  of  one  of  those  bodies,  and 
consequently  if  that  orbit  were  filled  by  a  sun  whose  magnitude  would  there- 
fore be  infinitely  greater  than  that  of  ours,  such  a  sun  would  not  appear  to  an 
observer  at  the  nearest  star  of  greater  magnitude  than  one  third  of  a  second ; 
consequently  would  have  no  magnitude  sensible  to  the  eye,  and  would  appear 
as  a  mere  lucid  point  to  an  observer  at  the  star !  We  are  then  prepared  for 
the  inference  respecting  the  fixed  stars  which  the  telescopic  observations  al- 
ready mentioned  leads  to.  The  telescope  of  Sir  William  Herschel,  to  which 
he  applied  a  power  of  six  thousand,  did  undoubtedly  magnify  the  stars  six 
thousand  times,  but  even  then  their  apparent  magnitude  was  inappreciable. 
We  are  then  to  infer  that  the  distance  of  these  wonderful  bodies  is  so  enor- 
mous compared  with  their  actual  magnitude,  that  their  apparent  diameter,  seen 
from  our  system,  is  above  six  thousand  times  less  than  any  which  the  eye  is 
capable  of  perceiving. 

Under  such  circumstances  it  might  appear  hopeless  to  attempt  to  discover 
the  probable  magnitude  and  brightness  of  the  stars  as  compared  with  any  stand- 
ard known  to  us.  Yet  this  problem,  however  hopeless  it  may  seem,  has 
jrielded  to  the  ardor  of  astronomical  inquiry. 

Dr.  Wollaston  instituted  a  series  of  observations  and  calculations,  which 
terminated  in  an  estimate  of  the  magnitude  and  brightness  of  the  fixed  stars  as 
compared  with  our  sun. 

There  are  optical  instruments  called  photometers,  the  use  and  application  of 
which  is  to  ascertain  the  comparative  brightness  of  luminous  objects.  By 
such  instruments  we  can  take  any  two  visible  luminous  objects  and  compare 
them  so  as  to  be  enabled  to  say  what  is  the  numerical  ratio  of  the  lights  which 
they  afford.  Thus  a  common  candle  and  a  gas-lamp  may  be  tried,  and  we 
should  be  enabled  immediately  to  say  how  many  candles  would  be  necessary 
to  give  light  equal  to  that  of  the  lamp. 

By  instruments  of  this  species  Dr.  Wollaston  prosecuted  investigations,  the 
object  of  which  was  to  ascertain  the  numerical  proportion  between  the  light 
afforded  by  the  sun  and  that  afforded  by  the  stars.  Let  us  take,  for  example, 
the  case  of  Sinus,  or  the  dogstar.  He  found  by  such  means,  that  the  light 
received  by  us  from  Sirius  was  20,000,000,000  of  times  less  than  that  received 
from  the  sun.    This,  be  it  observed,  was  a  result  not  of  theory  or  speculation, 
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but  of  iminodiaie  observation  and  nieuuT«nieiit.  Uaring  asceKained  ihii,  bi* 
next  object'wns  to  compute  ih«  iliaiuice  to  wfaicli  oui  ran  would  have  lo  b« 
removed  in  onln  ibai  ii  should  aasume  ui  appearance  like  that  of  tfae  dogiut. 
Althougli  ifais  migbt  ai  tho  fint  view  appear  a  difiicull  problem,  it  was  hj  no 
mcians  so.  We  know  by  iho  principlea  of  optica,  tbsi  if  the  bud  were  rettwnd 
to  iwicn  its  prcsvut  distance  it  splendor  would  be  four  limes  less ;  at  ifairee  tioici 
il*  proaeni  djstani.-e  it  would  be  nine  limes  Icsa ;  at  ten  limes  the  disuuiu  u 
wonid  be  one  buodred  times  \em,  and  so  on- 

Wo  lio»o,  therefore,  a  aimplo  arithmetical  rule  of  calculation,  by  the  applica- 
tion of  which  we  can  say  in  what  proportion  the  tmghuiess  of  the  sun  would 
be  reduced  by  any  prapoand  increase  of  distance,  oi  what  increase  of  dtsUuce 
woidd  be  necessary  to  prodiire  any  proposed  diminution  of  brightness.  If  litis 
nde  be  applied  to  dRicrmine  how  much  further  the  sun  should  bs  TemoTAd  fron 
us  than  it  now  ii,  in  order  that  it  should  be  reduced  lo  the  appoarance  of  the 
dogBiar,  it  will  be  found  that  the  requisite  increase  of  distance  wuuld  bs  ia 
proportion  of  about  150,000  to  1.  -If,  then,  the  sun  were  romoved  to  150,000 
times  its  present  distance  it  would  be  seen  by  us  as  a  second  dogniar. 

Now  it  will  be  apparent,  thai  if  we  had  reason  to  know  that  ibo  dogsiai  ii 
at  a  dixtance  of  150,000  times  greater  ttian  that  of  the  aun,  it  would  iimaedi- 
ately  follow  that  Ibe  dollar  must  be  a  sun  equal  to  our  own,  because  thuB  il 
would  be  inferred  thai  the  sun,  if  placed  where  the  dogstar  is,  would  have  ex- 
actly ihe  same  splendor  and  magnitude. 

But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  we  had  reason  to  know  that  the  rea]  distance  of 
■he  dogstar  ia  greater  than  150,000  linMs  that  of  the  sun,  then  il  would  follow 
that  the  dogstar  at  a  greater  distance  would  have  the  same  s|dendoT  as  iho  sun 
at  a  less  distance;  and,  consequently,  the  inevitable  inference  would  be  tb: 
the  dogstar  inusi  be  larger  and  more  splendid  liian  the  siin. 

The  discovery  of  Dessel  having  led  lo  the  conclusion  that  the  distance  t 
the  nearest  stars  is  at  least  600,000  Limes  greater  than  that  of  the  sun, 
follows  that  these  objects,  at  thai  distance,  are  as  large  and  bright  as  the  bu 
would  be  at  a  distance  four  times  less.  This  being  admitted,  it  immediately 
follows  that  the  stars,  or  at  least  many  of  them,  must  be  objecta  transcendentallf 
greater  and  brighter  than  the  svrt. 

At  ihe  time  of  the  observations  of  Dr.  Woll.'islon  it  was  not  supposed  that  the 
distances  of  the  stars  were  as  great  as  they  are  now  known  to  be ;  and  " 
WoUaston,  adopting  a  much  less  distance  than  the  Iruih,  felt  himself  warranted 
in  the  inference  that  the  dogstar  must  be  a  sun  equal  at  least  to  fourteen  of 
ours.  Had  be  known  what  has  since  been  inferred  from  the  observations  of  Pro- 
fessor Bessel,  bow  much  more  stupendous  would  he  not  have  inferred  the  stars 
to  be! 

But  Biill,  il  may  be  asked,  what  are  those  wondrous  objects  1  Are  they  plj 
eta  shining  with  redecied  light?  or  are  ihey  iliemselvos  native  fountains  of 
light,  like  our  sun  T  It  is  easy  to  perceive  that  no  reflected  light  could  be  in- 
tense enough  to  be  visible  at  distances  so  enormous;  independent  of  which, 
the  splendor  of  the  stars  as  seen  through  powerful  telescopes  is  such  as  to  sat- 
isfy us  that  they  must  be  suns.  Sir  William  Herschel  stated  that  when  his 
great  telescope  was  directed  to  the  region  of  the  heavens  through  which  the 
star  Sirius  passed,  the  appearance  exhibited  on  the  approach  of  that  slar  was 
like  that  of  the  eastern  firmament  on  the  approach  of  sunrise  ;  and  that  when  the 
glorioua  object  itself  entered  ttie  field  of  view,  although  it  appeared  as  a  mere 
lucid  poinl,  having  no  sensible  magnitude,  its  light  was  so  overpowering  thai 
he  was  compelled  to  protect  his  eye  with  a  colored  glass.  It  is  needless  to 
Bay  that  such  splendor  could  not  proceed  from  an  opaque  globe  shining  with 
borrowed  light  at  a  distance  of  sixty  millions  of  millions  of  miles. 
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To  persons  not  familiar  with  optical  researches  it  may  appear  incomprehen- 
sible that  a  star  presenting,  even  with  the  telescope,  no  disk  of  sensible  mag- 
nitude, could,  nevertheless,  appear  so  splendid.  There  is,  however,  a  law  of 
light,  clearly  establbhed  in  optics,  which  will  probably  remove  this  difficulty. 
It  is  demonstrated  that  the  apparent  brightness  of  an  object  is  not  diminished 
by  its  removal  from  the  eye,  although  the  quantity  of  light  which  it  gives  is 
decreased  in  a  high  proportion.  This  statement  may  appear  at  first  paradoxi- 
cal ;  let  us,  however  explain  it 

If  the  sun,  for  example,  were  removed  to  twice  its  present  dbtance  it  would 
appear  to  the  eye  with  half  its  present  diameter;  yet,  in  its  diminished  size, 
the  apparent  brightness  of  its  surface  would  be  the  same  as  that  with  which 
we  behold  it  at  the  lesser  distance.  To  illustrate  this,  let  us  suppose  that  a 
small  circular  opening  is  made  in  a  card,  and  that  the  card  is  presented  to  the 
jBun,  so  that  a  portion  of  the  sun*s  disk  only  shall  be  seen  through  it,  but  that 
that  portion  shall  be  circular ;  the  opening  will  present  to  the  eye  the  appear- 
ance of  a  sun  of  less  magnitude  than  the  real  one,  but  of  equal  brightness.  Let 
the  card  then  be  held  at  such  a  distance  from  the  eye  that  the  circular  portion 
of  the  sun*s  disk  visible  through  it  shall  have  a  diameter  equal  to  half  of  the 
entire  disk.  A  sun  will  thus  be  seen  of  equal  brightness  with  the  true  sun, 
but  of  only  half  the  linear  diameter,  and  one  fourth  the  superficial  magnitude. 

From  mis  illustration  it  will  be  easily  perceived  that  one  object  may  be 
smaller  than  another  in  apparent  magnitude,  and  that  it  may  give  less  light, 
but,  nevertheless,  be  equally  bright. 

This  being  clearly  understood,  it  remains  to  be  shown,  that  if  the  sun  were 
removed  to  double  its  present  distance  it  would  exhibit  a  surface  to  the  eye  as 
bright,  though  only  half  of  the  diameter.  To  comprehend  this,  let  it  be  re- 
membered that  the  light  which  proceeds  from  the  smaller  sun  seen  from  double 
the  distance,  issues  from  the  entire  surface  of  the  sun,  while  the  light  which 
I  would  proceed  from  an  equal  portion  of  the  sun's  disk  seen  at  its  present  dis- 
tance, would  only  proceed  from  one  fourth  of  the  entire  area  of  the  disk.  The 
actual  quantity  of  light,  therefore,  which  issues  from  the  small  sun,  seen  from  the 
,  larger  distance,  is  greater,  in  the  proportion  of  4  to  1,  than  that  which  proceeds 
I  from  tlie  small  portion  of  the  larger  sun,  seen  at  the  lesser  distance.  It  fol- 
lows, then,  that  the  actual  quantity  of  light  by  which  the  object  is  rendered  visi- 
ble at  the  greater  distance,  is  four  times  more  than  that  by  which  the  equivalent 
part  of  the  nearer  object  is  rendered  visible  at  the  lesser  distance ;  but  in  con- 
sequence of  the  distance  being  less  in  the  latter  case,  the  intensity  of  the  les- 
ser quantity  of  light  is  four  times  greater.  In  short,  it  follows  that  as  the  ob- 
ject recedes  from  the  eye  the  quantity  of  light  which  proceeds  from  a  given  por- 
tion of  the  visual  area  is  increased  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  square  of  the 
distance,  while  the  intensity  of  the  light  is  diminished  in  exactly  the  same  pro- 
portion. What  is,  therefore,  lost  in  intensity  by  increased  distance,  is  gained 
in  quantity ;  and  the  effect  is,  that  the  splendor  of  the  object  is  not  changed  by 
distance,  but  only  its  apparent  magnitude. 

The  apparent  diameter  of  the  sun  is  very  nearly  2,000  seconds  of  a  degree. 
If  it  were  removed  to  2,000  times  its  present  distance  it  would  present  a  diam- 
eter of  one  second ;  but  it  would  appear  as  bright  as  a  small  portion  of  the 
present  disk  would  appear  having  an  apparent  diameter  2,000  times  less  than  its 
present  apparent  diameter ;  or  if  a  pin-hole  be  made  in  a  card,  and  a  portion  of  the 
sun  seen  through  it,  which  would  subtend  to  the  eye  at  an  angle  of  one  second, 
the  appearance  of  such  portion  would  be,  as  to  brightness  as  well  as  to  magni- 
tude, that  which  the  sun  would  have  at  2,000  times  its  present  distance. 

Since,  then,  ihe  brightness  of  the  stars,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term 
brightness^  is  not  diminished  by  increased  distance,  we  shall  be  the  less  sur- 
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naible,  nonrilhsunding  thai  iitey  picwnt  no  sensible  duk 
I  bj  ibe  mom  poweifDl  leieacope. 
be  nfced  hmr  ii  can  be  »id  ihu  dw  brighmess  of  »  star  in 
ti^  diaunce,  when  it  is  maintained  thai  the  splendor  of  the  dog- 
wnb  DIM  of  the  seTpnth  magnitude,  is  owing  to  ihe  ^rcaoiess  of 
tba  dilMce  of  tbs  Uoct.  To  ihii  ore  reply,  according  to  the  proper  Wnn 
brightaa—  ibe  Jog«Ur  i«  not  bri^ter  ihaji  an  equal  itar  of  ihe  aerenih  ma^ii- 
tttdn.  It  ii  a  mtan  vplendid  c^jeci  as  viewed  by  ihe  eye,  because  il  mnsmiu 
mora  IiEbt  lo  iba  eye,  bni  in  inirinaic  splendor  may  be  the  same.  The  tun  as 
■eea  from  the  earth  aod  aa  seen  from  th«  planet  Hcrachel.  has  the  same  in- 
miute  triglilntn,  but  its  apparent  magnitude  at  Herschel  200  times  less. 
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WATER-SPOUTS  AND  WHIRLWINDS. 


Water-spouts  apparently  consist  of  dense  masses  of  aqneons  yapor,  pre- 
senting, o(\en  a  gyratory  and  progressive  motion,  and  resembling  in  form  a  con- 
ical cloud,  the  base  of  which  is  presented  upward,  and  the  vertex  of  which 
generally  rests  upon  the  ground,  but  sometimes  assumes  the  contrary  position. 
This  phenomenon  is  attended  with  a  sound  like  that  of  a  wagon  rolling  upon 
a  rough  pavement. 

Violent  mechanical  effects  sometimes  attend  these  meteors.  Large  trees  torn 
up  by  the  roots,  stripped  of  their  leaves,  and  exhibiting  all  the  appearances  of 
having  been  struck  by  lightning,  are  projected  to  great  distances.  Houses  are 
often  thrown  down,  unroofed,  and  otherwise  injured  or  destroyed,  when  they 
lie  in  the  course  of  a  water-spout.  Rain,  hail,  and  frequently  globes  of  fire, 
like  the  ball-lightning  already  mentioned,  accompany  these  meteors,  which  are 
manifested  equally  at  sea  and  on  land. 

Although  the  electrical  effects  which  attend  this  meteor  prove  that  it  is  close- 
ly connected  with  atmospheric  electricity,  yet,  as  no  theory  has  hitherto  been 
proposed  which  affords  a  satisfactory  and  adequate  explanation  of  the  phenom- 
ena, it  is  the  more  necessary  to  state,  with  as  much  clearness  and  precision  as 
possible,  independently  of  all  hypotheses,  the  exact  circumstances  which  have 
been  found  to  attend  them  in  the  various  parts  of  the  globe  where  they  have 
been  observed.  They  are  called  water-spouts  or  land-spouts,  according  as  they 
take  place  over  the  surface  of  the  water  or  the  land. 

In  the  history  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  is  the  following  narrative : — 

"  On  the  2d  of  November,  1729^  about  8  o'clock  in  the  morning,  at  Montpellier, 
a  small  and  very  obscure  cloud  was  seen,  in  a  very  elevated  position,  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  southeast,  whence  the  wind  then  blew.  It  advanced  toward 
the  town  with  a  noise  at  first  low,  but  which  augmented  as  it  approached : 
it  gradually  descended  toward  the  ground,  and  a  light  was  perceived  to  issue 
from  it,  like  that  which  accompanies  the  smoke  of  a  great  fire.  After  the  pas- 
sage of  this  cloud,  a  strong  odor  of  sulphur  was  perceived,  like  that  which  is 
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difTased  m  places  ihai  have  been  struck  by  lightning.  This  cloud  had  a  veiy 
rapid  motion,  and  formed  round  it  a  wtuTlwind,  which  extended  to  a  diaianca 
of  above  a  hundred  yarda  round,  the  force  ai  which  was  so  prodigious  that  it 
lore  up  trees  by  the  roots,  carried  away  the  roofs  of  houses,  overturned  boilil- 
inga,  and  scattered  their  ruins  to  a  distance  of  nearly  SOO  j'ards.  ARer  having 
moved  along  half  a  league,  with  a  width  of  above  200  yards,  il  was  dissipated, 
followed  by  heavy  rain,  but  not  accompanied  by  thtmder  or  lightninj^." 

Id  the  Journal  dt  Physique  for  November,  1780,  is  ihe  following  deactiplioii 
of  one  of  these  meteors,  which  took  place  at  five  o'clock  in  the  evening,  ncit 
Carcassonne ; — 

"  This  meieor  originated  upon  the  borders  of  the  Aude.  It  commenced  by 
pouring  down  a  great  quantity  of  water  ;  ilthen  projected  upward,  to  a  gTE^at 
height,  quantities  of  sand.  It  unroofed  eighty  houses,  and  scattered  over  ihe 
country  the  sheaves  of  com  which  it  carried  away.  It  lore  up  by  the  ruoti 
large  oaks,  and  transported  to  a  distance  of  ftfly  yards  their  brancbea,  project- 
ing ibein  in  a  direction  contrary  to  that  of  its  own  motion.  It  broke  the  door*, 
windows,  and  furniture  of  a  chateau ;  it  destroyed  the  pavement  in  the  middle 
of  a  room,  without  deranging  china  cups  which  were  placed  there  ;  it  broko 
the  frame  of  a  looking-glaaa  which  was  placed  upon  a  chimney-piece,  and  scat- 
tered the  fragments  upon  the  chairs  of  the  room,  leaving  the  glass,  however,  in 
its  place  uninjured." 

In  the  Mtnoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Tovlousr,  vol.  v.,  is  the  following  descrip- 
tion of  a  land-spout,  which,  on  tne  I5ih  of  June,  1785,  devastated  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Esclades,  about  four  leagues  from  Narbonne : — 

"  The  night  before  this  terrible  visitation  waa  very  fine,  the  sun  rose  uoob- 
scured  by  a  single  cloud,  and  the  morning  air  was  calm  and  pure.  At  half-past 
811  o'clock  the  heal  became  very  great,  and  continued  to  increase  till  seven 
o'clock,  when  it  was  excessive.  Aithat  lime  there  appeared  in  the  west  a  small 
cloud,  which,  gradually  augmenting,  extended  in  an  hour  over  the  whole  hori' 
zon.  The  thermometer  of  Heaumur  stood  at  29°,*  and  the  barometer  at  2G 
inches.  There  waa  a  light  wind  from  the  west.  Such  being  the  slate  of  the 
atmosphere  at  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  a  kind  of  smoky  and  blustering 
(bruyantr)  column  was  formed  in  the  weal,  which  passed  between  Esclades  and 
Mont  Brun.  In  its  course  it  swept  away  earth  and  sand,  tore  up  trees,  and 
ravaged  everything  which  came  before  it.  This  lasted  for  about  five  minutes. 
Al  about  fire  miles  from  Esclades  it  became  stationary  for  about  five  minutes, 
alier  which  it  returned  upon  its  steps ;  the  noise  which  il  made  resembled  ihe 
continual  roaring  of  thunder.  Il  burst  upon  Esclades  in  a  terrific  shower  of 
hail.  This  hail  was  succeeded  by  a  rain  so  abundant  that  the  country  was  in- 
undated. During  this  shower,  which  lasted  three  quarters  of  an  hour,  lightning 
fell  in  several  places.     The  thermometer  rose  to  33°.t 

"  Tbe  barometer  rose  a  quarter  of  an  inch,  and  the  wind  was  very  violent. 
Afler  the  meteor  disappeared  the  weather  became  cool,  and  the  baromeler  fell 
an  inch  and  a  quarter." 

Humboldt  states  that,  in  the  Steppes  of  Soulh  America,  the  plain  or  table 
land  presents  an  extraordinary  spectacle,  which  he  describes  as  follows  : — 

"  The  sand  rises  in  the  middle  of  a  rarefied  whirlwind,  probably  charged 
with  electricity,  like  a  vapor,  or  a  cloud  in  the  form  of  a  funnel,  the  point  of 
which  slides  upon  tbe  ground,  and  resembling  the  blustering  water-spout 
much  feared  by  the  experienced   navigator.      On  the   roads  in  Europe,  we  ! 
something  which  approaches  the  singular  appearance  of  these  whirlwinds  of 
sand  ;  but  they  are  especially  observed  in  the  sandy  deserts  situate  in  Peru 
tween  Coquimbo  and  Amotape.     It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  these  partial 

*  Eqnal  (a  100  ilegrocg  Fslir.  t  Kqiui  to  101  degree*  Fibr, 
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rents  of  air  which  encounter  each  other  are  only  perceived  when  the  atmo- 
sphere is  entirely  calm — the  ocean  of  air,  therefore,  like  the  ocean  of  water, 
encountering  each  other  only  in  a  dead  calm."* 

The  Courier  of  the  19th  of  September,  1826,  published  the  following  narra- 
tive of  a  meteor  which  ravaged  the  arrondissement  of  Carcassonne  on  the  26th 
of  August  preceding : — 

"  The  wind  was  from  the  south,  and  the  heat  of  the  morning  was  sufibca- 
ting.  About  noon,  the  clouds  accumulated  in  the  west,  and  a  violent  wind  arose. 
A  Slick  black  cloud  appeared,  suspended  over  a  piece  of  land  near  the  chiteau 
of  La  Counette.  In  the  direction  of  Fombraise,  the  clouds  were  seen  to  en- 
counter each  other,  and,  afler  the  collision,  to  descend  very  low,  as  if  they  were 
attracted  by  the  earth.  The  thunder  grumbled  on  every  side  with  a  dull  rolling 
noise ;  domestic  animals  fled  to  their  sheds.  Suddenly  a  frightful  explosion 
(craqtiement)  was  heard  in  the  west ;  the  air,  violently  agitated,  was  drawn  with 
extreme  velocity  toward  the  black  cloud  above  mentioned :  the  moment  they 
encountered  was  signalized  by  a  loud  detonation,  and  the  appearance  of  an 
enormous  column  of  fire,  which,  sweeping  over  the  field,  tore  up  everything  in 
its  way.  A  young  man  of  17  was  carried  away  by  this  whirlwind,  raised  in 
the  air,  and  dashed  against  a  rock,  by  which  his  head  was  split ;  14  sheep 
were  carried  away,  and  fell  senseless. 

"  This  column  of  air  and  fire  overturned  walls,  displaced  enormous  rocks,  tore 
up  by  the  roots  the  largest  trees,  broke  into  the  chiteau  by  two  openings,  tore 
up  and  overturned  the  stones  of  the  porte  eochkre^  broke  the  gate,  twisted  all 
the  iron  work,  broke  through  a  window,  entered  the  saloon  on  the  first  floor, 
broke  through  its  ceiling,  entered  the  second  floor,  passed  to  the  roof,  and,  in 
fine,  reduced  to  ruin  these  three  stories.  The  ladies,  who  were  in  the  saloon 
on  the  first  fioor,  saw  a  globe  of  fire  enter  it,  and  owed  their  safety  only  to  an 
enormous  beam  which  formed  an  arch  to  support  the  wood-work.  A  vortex  of 
air,  entering  by  the  window  above  the  kitchen,  broke  through  a  partition,  raised 
the  floor,  broke  the  furniture,  overturned  the  beds,  opened  the  closets  without 
disturbing  their  contents,  penetrated  a  thick  wall  and  projected  its  ruins  to  a 
great  distance,  broke  the  timber-work  of  the  chateau,  tore  up  by  the  roots  an 
enormous  oak  ^ve  feet  in  circumference,  crushed  two  small  houses,  carried 
away  wagons,  which  it  precipitated  into  a  ravine,  uprooted  several  enormous 
walnut-trees,  ravaged  the  vines,  leaving  in  the  earth  deep  trenches,  and  im- 
pregnating the  air  with  a  strong  odor  of  sulphur.  This  meteor  disappeared  in 
the  direction  of  Force nas,  and  was  succeeded  by  very  heavy  rain.  The  heavens 
then  became  serene,  and  a  wind  arose  from  the  east.'* 

In  1823,  this  meteor  made  great  ravages  in  the  neighborhood  of  Dreux  and 
Mantes  in  France. 

"  In  the  village  of  Marehefroid,  fifty-three  houses  were  destroyed  in  the  space 
of  one  minute,  yet  the  storm  was  scarcely  heard,  and  the  appearance  of  the 
water-spout  was  only  preceded  by  a  little  hail.  A  child  three  years  old,  who 
stood  beside  its  mother  in  a  court-yard,  was  killed  upon  the  spot.     On  exam- 


]  ining  its  body,  no  wounds  were  found  upon  it  except  a  hole  of  a  certain  depth 
in  the  neck.  Entire  roofs  were  carried  away  either  in  the  direction  in  which 
the  meteor  moved,  or  in  the  contrary  direction.  The  four  walls  of  a  garden 
were  thrown  down  in  a  regular  manner,  all  falling  on  the  outside  of  the  garden : 
their  fall  was  marked  by  great  regularity.  After  the  meteor  passed  away,  the 
temperature  did  not  seem  changed,  and  the  sun  immediately  reappeared.** 

On  the  6th  of  July,  1822,  a  land-spout  was  formed  in  the  plain  of  Ossonval, 
near  the  village  of  that  name,  in  the  department  of  the  Pas  de  Calais. 
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Clouda  ooming  from  different  direciions  and  collecting  over  Ae  plain,  alli- 
malely  formed  a  Binglo  cloud  which  covpred  the  heavens :  immediately  afiet- 
warJ  a  coite  descended  from  this  cloud,  presenting  ila  vertex  downward,  tod 
having  ita  base  in  the  cloud.  This  meteor,  driven  by  the  wind,  beat  down  a 
bam,  lore  and  carried  away  the  lops  of  the  largest  trees,  overturned  twenty- 
Ave  to  thirty  of  them,  and  strewed  them  in  different  directions,  proving  liat 
ihe  meteor  had  a  revolving  motion.  It  carried  away  and  crushed  other  trees 
from  sixty  to  seventy  feet  high.  Globes  of  tire  and  sulphureous  vapor  were 
•con  from  lime  lo  lime  to  issue  from  its  centre.  This  meteor,  in  its  rapid 
cnunu,  was  aitcnded  with  a.  sound  like  that  of  a  heavy  carriage  rolling  On  a 
paved  road. 

Il  then  penetrated  into  the  valley  of  Weitemtsier  and  Lambre  ;  in  the  former 
of  Iheae  villages,  only  eight  habitations  of  forty  were  uninjured:  the  met«i» 
lefl  everywhere  traces  of  iia  passoge. 

On  the  18th  of  June,  1839,  the  neighborhood  of  Chatensy,  in  the  department 
of  Seine  et  Oi«e,  was  visited  hy  a  meteor,  which  happened  to  be  witnessed  bv 
MM.  Peltier,  Bouchard,  and  Becquerel.  The  following  narrative  of  ilia  abridg- 
ed from  the  accouoi  given  of  it  by  M.  Peltier :- — 

In  the  morning,  a  storm  was  formed  to  the  south  of  Ckatenoyt  aod  about  tea 
o^clock  it  look  the  direction  of  the  valley  between  ihe  hills  of  Eeouea  and  Cha- 
Uaay.  The  clouds,  which  were  high,  after  extending  above  ihe  extremity  of 
the  village,  ciime  to  a  aland,  the  thunder  muttered,  and  the  first  cloud  follow^] 
the  ordinary  route,  when,  toward  noon,  a  second  storm  comiag  kIso  from  ibe 
Bouih,  advanced  toward  ^e  same  plaia  and  tba  same  hills.  Arriving  near  ih« 
extremity  of  the  plain  over  Fenltnay,  in  preBoacfl  of  the  Grsi  storm  which,  by 
its  elevation,  it  overtopped,  a  pause  took  place,  doubtless  while  the  two  storms 
were  presenting  themselves  lo  eat-h  other  hy  means  of  their  clouds  charged  with 
the  same  cleclriciiy,  and  repelling  each  other. 

To  this  time,  thunder  which  was  heard  proceeded  from  the  second  cloud, 
when  suddenly  one  of  the  inferior  clouds  descending,  fell  into  communication 
with  the  earth,  and  the  thunder  seemed  10  cease.  A  prodigious  a.traction  was 
manifested )  all  light  bodies  and  all  the  dusl  which  covered  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  was  raised  toward  the  point  of  the  cloud  :  a  continual  rolling  noise  suc- 
ceeded ;  little  clouds  were  fluttering  and  whirling  round  the  inverted  cone,  and 
rising  and  falling  rapidly.  Trees,  placed  to  the  southeast  of  the  meteor,  were 
struck  on  their  northwest  side  which  faced  it,  the  other  side  remaining  in  its 
usual  state.  The  sides  which  were  struck  exhibited  strong  marks  of  the 
meteor,  while  the  other  parts  preserved  their  sap  and  their  vegetable  hfe.  The 
meteor  descended  the  valley  to  the  extremity  of  Fontenay,  toward  a  row  of 
,  trees  planted  along  the  bed  of  a  stream  which  was  then  without  water,  though 
:  Btill  humid.  After  having  broken  and  uprooted  these,  it  traversed  the  valley, 
and  advanced  toward  other  plantations  which  it  also  destroyed.  There,  having 
arrived  at  the  point  vertically  under  the  limits  of  the  first  cloud,  it  paused,  and 
ihe  latter,  which  was  hitherto  slattonary,  began  to  be  agitated  and  to  rclreai 
toward  the  valley  west  of  Chatenay,  and,  overthrowing  all  that  il  encountered  in 
its  way,  it  passed  to  the  park  of  the  chateau  of  Chalenay,  which  it  completely 
desolated.  The  walls  were  overturned,  and  the  roofa  and  chimneys  of  the 
buildings  carried  away.  Trees  were  transported  several  hundred  yards  ;  win- 
dows, rafters,  tiles  were  thrown  to  a  distance  of  upward  of  ^00  yards. 

The  meteor  having  ravaged  that  place,  descended  a  mountain  toward  the 
north,  and  paused  over  a  fish  pond,  where  it  overthrew  and  parched  the  trei^;-. 
killed  nil  the  fish,  and  proceeded  slowly  along  an  alley  of  willows.  Here  il 
lost  a  great  portion  of  its  extent  and  violence.  It  then  proceeded  still  more 
slowly  over  a  neighboring  plain,  and  alter  advancing  three  quarters  of  a  mile,  it 
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divided  itaelf  into  two  portions  near  »  clump  of  trees,  one  put  risiiig  into  the 
clouds,  while  the  other  part  sunk  into  the  ground  and  disappeared. 

All  the  trees  struck  by  this  meteoi  had  their  sap  completely  evaporated, 
the  ligneous  part  being  aa  mach  dried  as  if  it  had  been  exposed  in  a  stove 
at  the  temperaluie  of  300^.  The  immense  quantity  of  vapor  suddenly  form- 
ed by  the  sap,  having  no  means  of  escape  from  the  interstices  of  the  wood, 
split  the  tree  in  the  loDgitudioal  direction.  All  the  ti«M  presented  marks  of 
this  effect. 

By  observing  the  progress  of  this  phenomenon,  the  transfonnation  of  a  com- 
mon storm  into  a  land-spout  will  be  apparent.  Two  stormy  clouds  moved 
toward  the  same  vertical  line  in  which  they  settled  at  different  altitudes.  Being 
charged  with  the  same  electricity,  the  lower  cloud  descends  toward  the  ground, 
and  is  put  in  electrical  communication  with  the  ground  by  whirlwinds  of  dnat 
and  by  trees.  This  communication  once  est^luhed,  the  noise  of  the  thunder 
immediately  ceaaes,  the  discharge  taking  place  by  the  continuous  conductor 
formed  by  the  clouds  which  have  descended  and  the  trees  upon  the  plain. 
These  last,  traversed  by  the  electricity,  have  their  sap  dried  up  and  their  trunks 
split ;  finally,  flashes  of  liglit,  balls  of  fire,  and  aparks  appear,  and  a  sulphure- 
ous odor  remains  in  the  houses  for  several  days,  the  curtains  of  which  are 
everywhere  scorched. 

In  his  voyage  to  the  Pacific  Captain  Beechey  witnessed  water-apouts  off 
Clermont  Tonnerre,  lat  19°  south,  long.  137°  west,  of  which  he  has  given 
Uie  drawinga,  from  which  figs.  I  uid  2  have  been  taken. 


Colonel  Reid,  in  bis  work  on  slotras,  has  given  the  fMlowing  extract  from  i 
letter  addressed  to  him  by  Captain  Beechey,  containing  a  circumstantial  ae- 
count  of  water-spouts,  witnessed  by  him  in  the  same  voyage :  "  The  day  had 
been  very  sultry,  and  in  the  afternoon  a  long  arch  of  heavy  cumuli  and  nimbi 
rose  slowly  above  (he  southern  horiion  ;  while  watching  its  movements  a  wa- 
ter-spout began  to  form,  at  a  spot  on  the  under  side  of  the  arch,  that  was  dark- 
er than  the  rest  of  the  line.  A  thin  cone  (fig.  3),  first  appeared,  which  gradu- 
ally became  elongated,  and  was  shortly  joined  by  several  others  which  went 
on  increasing  in  length  and  bulk  until  thie  colnmns  had  reached  about  halfway 
down  to  the  horizon.  The  sea  beneath  bad  hitherto  been  undisturbed ;  but 
when  the  columns  united  it  became  perceptibly  agitated,  and  almost  immedi- 
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ateljr  became  whirled  in  the  air  wttli  a  rapid  gyr:iuon  and  formed  a  vui  basin, 
from  ihe  centre  ot  which  the  gradoaUy  lengthening  column  appeared  lo  driok 
fresh  BUppliea  of  wstet  (fig.  4). 
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"  The  cohinin  had  extended  to  about  two  thirds  of  the  way  toward  the  sea, 
and  nearly  connected  itself  with  the  basin,  when  a  heavy  sluiwer  of  tud  fell 
from  the  right  of  the  arch,  and  shortly  after  another  fell  from  the  opposito 
side.  This  discharge  appeared  to  have  an  effect  on  the  water-spont,  which 
now  began  to  retire. 

"  The  sea,  on  the  contrary,  was  perceptibly  more  agitated,  and  Tor  HTeral 
minnles  the  basin  continued  to  increase  in  siie,  although  ths  colttmn  was  con- 
siderably diminished  (Gg.  5]. 
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"  Iq  a  few  minutes  more  the  column  had  entirely  disappeared.  The  tea, 
however,  still  continued  agitated,  and  did  not  subside  for  three  minutes  aft«r  all 
the  disturbing  causes  from  above  had  vanished.  The  phenomenon  was  unac- 
companied by  thunder  or  lightning,  although  the  showers  of  rain  which  fell  so 
suddenly  seemed  to  be  occasioned  by  some  such  disturbance." 

M.  Peltier  has  attempted  lo  illustrate  the  electrical  origin  of  these  phenom- 
ena by  producing  them  artiUcially.  With  this  view  he  lias  represented  the 
cloud  in  which  the  meteor  originstes  by  a  globe  of  raetal  kept  constantly  charg- 
ed with  electricity  by  a  machine.  The  inequalities  of  the  cloud  he  represent- 
ed by  points  raised  on  the  surfsce  of  a  globe.  By  means  of  the  influence 
which  this  globe  exercised  upon  water,  vapors,  and  dust,  he  was  able  to  pro- 
duce a  depression  of  the  liquid,  and  the  vortical  or  gyratory  motion,  and  some 
other  effects  similar  to  those  observed  in  the  meieor. 

All  these  effects  disappeared  when  the  globe  was  divested  of  points.  In 
this  case,  instead  of  a  depression,  an  elevation  was  produced ;  the  vapora 
roae  under  the  iimooih  ball,  but  showed  little  agilstion.  When  the  points 
were  restored,  the  vapor  was  increased  in  more  than  a  threefold  proportion. 

The  globules  of  vapor,  being  electrified  at  a  distance  iy  the  points,  were 
repelled  in  all  directions,  and  made  to  whirl,  more  or  lees,  according  to  the  de- 
gree of  the  electric  charge. 

There  are  other  electrical  experiments  made  with  other  riewa,  which  H. 
Peltier  brings  to  bear  on  the  illustration  of  water-spouts.    * 

A  plate  of  copper,  not  insulated,  being  placed  under  a  sphere,  a  little  tight 
ball  is  placed  between  them.  When  the  sphere  is  electrified,  the  ball  plays 
alternately  upward  and  downward  between  the  sphere  and  the  plate  ;  bat  if, 
instead  of  the  ball,  elongated  or  flat  bodies  be  interposed,  so  as  to  present  only 
a  long  and  narrow  strip  of  gold  leaf,  the  alternate  motion  just  described  ' 
transformed  into  a  vortical  motion,  which  nhimataly  become*  one  of  mpd  ' 
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laum  bftWMB  tlw  *ptwT«  ukd  Um  pbi«.  Such  trv  the  gymaTy  nouoiw  vkck 
M.  Filliil  iiiwiniii  >  lo  an*e  froa  eJ»clric«l  ndialMn. 

Th*  KiMWHiwiiin  whick  k«  dednc««  hoa  ibeae  and  tinuUr  bcM  ue  m 
faiDaw«: — 

I .  All  tbo  i"«— ^1"*  pbeMMMM  otMtmd  in  wtter-sfMou  an  dq*  to  dac- 
mctty :  tlwj  ■»  ibB  nmAf  ttT  MCOadtlT  phiWBWBM,  which  almost  alw^ 
aecoaqwiv  ihoM.  Th>  iMUr  mjr  with  aw  locdi^  Md  the  stale  of  ilw  ■uaih 
sphere. 

~    ~**    '  -  •    — '-  -    -f^  ji^  «hlMT  M>  Malical  or  djuaniical  eleFtiidif : 

plmwyini  ofmttraclidii  and  repnUioD. 
The  attnctitMl  of  an  •bcttjaal  cload  is  aecoRipanied  by  &  rush  of  ait  loir- 
bH  (hti  cloud,  wh«4KS  r«ralt  owtwMs  directed  6of0  (be  esierior  to  ihe  dik- 
rior,  and  proc«ediB|>  fraa  all  mntNnultng  potnu.  It  is  iBaiufeM«d  also  bj  tbt 
profection  of  the  vspor  of  water,  of  ttijuid  water  iu«lf,  and  of  bodies  itiai  it 
nisss  or  lesra,  aecordtag  to  the  force  wtili  which  it  acls. 

9.  The  progress  of  its  atiractire  power  is  plainly  marked  both  on  sea  ml 
land.  Oa  sea  ii  appsus  by  the  boiling  of  ih«  watora,  and  the  smoky  sppcu- 
anco  which  is  raised  from  them,  u  rcpresent«d  in  figarss  I  and  2.  On  land 
its  covne  is  rendered  manifest  by  its  effecia  upon  the  ait,  the  gronnit,  and  ill 
loose  bodies  which  il  rocounters. 

6.  The  alOaclioa  of  the  cloods  is  also  manifest  by  the  ^really  inrreucd 
eraporation  of  (he  waien.aad  the  consoqaoiil  fall  of  their  lemperauire.  The 
repolsian  is  manifeaied  by  nnreiKs  of  the  air  which  issue  from  the  electric 
clond,  and  only  exial  in  its  neigUiorhood.  At  a  liule  distance  from  it  a  dead 
calm  prevails.  Thesf  Joudk-  curr<>nlM  iinilorgn  virious  modificaiions,  produced 
by  ihe  localities  and  various  qualiiies  iil'  liie  grounJ. 

7.  The  repulsion  is  also  manifested  by  the  cono  which  is  formed  in  the 
in  the  vor)'  centre  of  the  smoky  vapors,  an  effect  which  can  be  easily  repro- 
duced experimenially. 

8.  If  an  inductive  action  take  place  between  two  clouds  charged  with  oppo- 
site eloclhciLies,  placed  at  a  certain  distance  asunder,  a  portion  of  their  rspot 
will  resume  the  slate  of  common  vapor;  this  will  tower  ihe  temperature  of  tfai 
neighboring  parts,  which  may  descend  even  below  the  freezing  point ;  tbet 
the  vapor  of  water  crjaiallizes  in  snowy  Hakes,  which  act  iiDmediately  afler 
their  formation,  like  other  light  bodies.  The  portion  thus  transformed  into 
snow,  and  which  is  charged  with  the  electricity  of  the  inferior  cloud,  is  at- 
tracted by  the  superior  cloud,  thou  there  is  a  neutralization  of  electricity,  a  &I1 
of  temperature,  and  so  on. 

9.  Finally,  the  electrical  tension  of  ihe  superior  cloud  facilitates  the  etapo- 
ration  of  the  liquid  which  moistens  the  snowy  globule,  or  which  already  coren 
the  ice. 

The  electrified  clouds,  acting  by  induction  upon  the  ground,  are  attracted  lo 
it.  The  clouds  thus  approach  the  earth  in  a  greater  or  lesa  quantiiy,  depend- 
ing on  the  energy  of  the  aiiraction,  and  (heir  specific  gravity. 

When  the  tension  of  ihe  clouds  and  ibeir  density  differ  little  from  those  of 
the  inferior  strata  of  air,  or  when  superior  clouds,  having  the  same  electricity, 
act  upon  the  iaferior  by  repulsion,  the  latter  may  approach  the  earth  sulficieLily 
to  be  discharged  without  explosion  by  ihe  inlervenlion  of  other  clouds  which 
touch  it. 

li  happens,  often,  thai  all  the  bodies  placed  upon  the  surfaceof  the  earth  un- 
der these  clouds,  which  have  the  form  of  an  inverted  cone,  serve  as  conductors 
in  various  degrees,  according  to  their  constituent  raalter,  their  foim,  iheir  ex- 
teal,  and  the  magnitude  of  their  contact  with  the  ground.     Light  and  smill 
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bodies,  oppositely  electrified,  are  attracted  and  raised  toward  the  cloud  ;  when 
their  electricity  is  neutralized  they  fall  again  upon  the  earth,  where,  being 
once  more  charged  with  electricity,  they  reascend,  and  so  on.  It  is  thus  that 
an  immense  cloud  of  dust  is  formed  under  the  cone.  If  the  bodies  are  attached 
to  the  earth,  like  trees  or  buildings,  they  are  instantaneously  charged  with  an 
immense  quantity  of  electricity.  The  earth,  which  is  contiguous  to  them,  par- 
takes of  this  electricity,  yields  to  the  attraction  of  the  cloud,  and  the  trees, 
buildings,  or  other  objects  upon  it,  are  torn  up  and  transported  afar.  It  is  in 
this  manner  that  bodies  which  are  strongly  attached  to  the  earth  are  torn  from 
it,  while  others  in  their  immediate  neighborhood  are  undisturbed.  All  these 
effects  are  subject  to  infinite  variation,  according  to  the  conducting  powers  of 
the  bodies,  and  of  the  parts  of  the  earth  to  which  they  are  attached. 

If  the  great  lightness  of  the  clouds  prevents  them  from  falling  sufficiently  low 
to  be  in  electrical  communication  with  the  ground,  then  the  electricity  will  be 
discharged  at  a  distance,  attended  by  the  flash  of  lightning  and  the  roll  of  thun- 
der. The  electric  tension  will  gradually  dioiinish,  rain  will  ensue,  and  the 
cloud  will  rise. 

The  sound  which  sometimes  accompanies  this  phenomenon  is  attributed, 
by  M.  Peltier,  to  a  number  of  small  partial  explosions,  which  take  place  be- 
tween the  cloud  and  ground.  They  are  louder  in  the  case  of  water-spouts 
which  traverse  the  land,  because  of  the  imperfectness  of  the  conductors  pre- 
sented to  them  ;  they  lose  their  intensity  over  the  sea  because  water  is  a  bet- 
ter conductor. 

Considering  the  progress  of  the  air  under  the  dififerent  attractions  and  repul- 
sions to  which  it  is  submitted,  and  the  contrary  and  unequal  currents  encounter- 
ing different  obstacles,  M.  Peltier  endeavors  to  explain  how  the  direct  motion 
impressed  on  the  air  is  changed  into  a  gyratory  motion  more  or  less  decided. 
It  results  from  this,  that  the  same  meteor  may  present  at  different  moments  an 
example  of  direct  and  gyratory  motion. 

When  the  meteor  is  presented  over  water,  its  inductive  action  gives  to  the 
water  near  the  surface  an  opposite  electricity,  and  a  consequent  attraction  en- 
sues. If  the  contrary  fluids  do  not  unite  by  explosion,  the  surface  of  the  water 
will  swell  upward  at  the  several  points  of  attraction,  and  the  moment  a  dis- 
charge takes  place,  and  the  contrary  fluids  unite  by  explosion,  this  elevation 
subsides. 

If,  however,  the  electrified  cloud  is  formed  with  points  or  prominences, 
which  favor  the  escape  of  the  electric  fluid,  the  water  becomes  charged  with 
the  fluid  descending  from  the  cloud,  and,  being  similarly  electrified,  is  repelled 
by  the  cloud,  and  therefore  depressed.  Currents  result  from  this  in  the  water, 
which  soon  acquire  a  vortical  motion. 

On  similar  principles,  M.  Peltier  explains  the  rapid  disappearance  of  pools, 
or  small  collections  of  water,  the  entire  mass  being  electrified  by  induction, 
and  raised  like  trees  and  other  objects. 

The  discharge  of  electricity  through  water  may  kill  the  fish  contained  in 
it ;  but  the  mere  transmission  of  an  electric  current  through  the  liquid  without 
explosion  will  not  have  this  effect,  unless  a  considerable  elevation  of  tempera- 
ture takes  place.  An  electric  discharge  passing  near  water,  but  not  through 
it,  may  kill  animals  in  it,  by  the  effect  of  the  lateral  shock.  By  these  princi- 
ples, many  of  the  observed  effects  of  water-spouts  are  explained. 

When  by  induction  the  electrical  tension  of  the  ground  and  objects  upon  it 
is  elevated,  the  fluid  with  which  it  becomes  charged  will  have  a  tendency  to 
escape  by  all  pointed  conductors,  and  to  issue  upward  toward  the  cloud.  If 
the  conductor  be  imperfect,  an  elevation  of  temperature  will  attend  these  tip- 
ward  currents,  the  effects  of  which  will  be  apparent  in  the  conductors  by  which 
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ihey  etcapo.  Trees,  plants,  and  vcgelabks,  conducUof  the  electric  fluid  im- 
pcrl'i-i'tly  iiy  inuana  of  their  nap,  ate  dried  up  by  tliia  lemperalure  ;  and  when 
the  Flvvatian  takes  place  suddeoly,  ilie  ropor  into  which  the  Bsp  is  concerted 
■plita  thi<  wood. 

Such  is  a  general  ouUine  of  the  theory  of  M.  Peltier,  by  which  the  phenom- 
ena atteading  w»i«r-spouta  and  whiilwinds  are  explained. 
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